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'REFACE 


,J j book represents an effort on our part to provide for an introductory course 
(" political science which will offer to sbudents certain basic tools of analysis. It 
Aay constitute heresy to convey to students the conception of unity within 
Che social sciences; however, we have sought to indicate that a truly sophisticated 
,anderstanding of political behavior and processes requires the use of materials 
^from all the social sciences. Economics, demography, anthropology, psychology, 
'sociology — all have a contribution to make. Instead of attempting a superficial 
survey of each of these disciplines, we have found it advisable, as a result of our 
teaching experience at Princeton, to select essays which bear specifically on the 
political behavior of men. Each chapter is designed to be suggestive rather than 
definitive, to propose useful approaches which both the instructor and the stu- 
Ant may use as starting points from which to explore the various concepts of 
alitical behavior. No attempt is made in the various chapters to emphasize a 
particular economic, psychological, or sociological theory. 

Frankly, this book of readings is an attempt to introduce the student to the 
'i wees and factors behind political institutions. It is in no way a repudiation of 
'■|ic institutional approach, but, rather, it is a supplement to it. Despite the 
nissions and shortcomings of this volume, we hope it will suggest other means 
understanding political activity. This collection of original writings is only 
approximation of what we hope to achieve. Therefore, we welcome sugges- 
/ons for developing this general approach; we have attempted to provide a 
[ramework within which each instructor may develop his particular interests. 

A deliberate effort has been made, to keep to a minimum the inclusion of 
jelections from sources readily available in every library. We have instead in- 
■ eluded items which seem to us to offer a fresh insight and which are frequently 
not available in convenient form for reference. 

We wish to thank the Department of Politics at Princeton University for 
L ncouragement and for giving us a free hand in the development of the materials 
It sed. We also wish to thank the authors and publishers who have given their 
permission for the reprinting of various selections. Without the steady labor 
and the many talents of Muriel Wilson, the completed manuscript would have 
been unusually difficult, if not impossible, to compile. 

1 To the students of Politics II at Princeton University in 1947-1948, we 
iedicate this 'bo6h. , 

R.C.S. 

^^rinceton. New Jersey H.H.W. 
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THE HUMAN EQUATION 
IN POLITICS 

I 

It is probably correct to say that in liberal democratic countries there has been a 
persistent tendency to exaggerate the role of intellect in determining men’s 
actions. It is commonly assumed that men’s actions are largely controlled by an 
intellectual process in which an end is selected and then means are found to 
attain that end. This assumption is reflected in the classical economist’s creation, 
"the economic man” who knew his own economic interest and pursued it. And 
another supposition is revealed in rhe common assertion that men always act 
from a rational self-interest. 

Perhaps it is this faith in reason which explains why we were for so long 
unable to comprehend what was happening in Hitler’s Germany. With our con- 
viction that men are primarily and fundamentally rational, we were incapable 
of grasping the implications of a regime which glorified and manipulated the 
irrational element of men. 

Modem psychology and psychiatry have provided evidence that much, though 

I by no means all, human conduct is based upon irrational forces and upon habitual 
responses. These disciplines have therefore suggested that it is in the emotional 
life of the individual that we must seek to find some sources of political conduct. 
This is not to deny in any way the importance reason and intellect must have in 
Jthe control of human affairs. It is rather in the nature of an appeal, and of a 
warning, that in order to work out rational solutions to our problems we must be • 
aware that these habitual and irrational responses must frequently be overcome. 

■ Nor does this imply a diminution of concern with the social and economic life of 
the community. On the contrary, it means an intensification of research into the 
contribution of such areas to the individual’s emotional pattern and a concern 
with such questions as these: What conditions contribute to an individual’s sense 
lof security, or anxiety? What tensions and hostilities are produced which may be 
I exerted against other groups or nations? How can democratic procedures be 
• applied to alleviate the strain and frustration which lead to aggression? 
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^ Students of politics are interested in this general approach as one which may 
provide a keener insight into the actions and reactions of men, If it be true that 
"uncertainty leads to anxiety, which leads to aggressiveness and cruelty, to vio- 
lent attacks against the representatives of the old and the new,” then the student 
of politics must be concerned in an age of uncertainty and change. While recog- 
nizing man’s innate hostility to change, his reliance upon habitual patterns of 
conduct and traditional institutional arrangements, we need to discover how this 
hostility may be alleviated in order to permit the fullest use of our scientific and 
technological knowledge. 

n 

Every man has a concept of “human nature” and that concept will color his 
Iwhole political and social philosophy. It is characteristic, too, for a person to hold 
a view of human nature which serves as a means of rationalizing his particular 
I social viewpoint. If it be suggested that social reforms be instituted to eliminate 
poverty, slums, or mass unemployment, there will always be those who deny 
the possibility of achieving such reforms because of "human nature.” This 
approach serves effectively to prevent, or delay, institutional adjustments. To 
sustain such a concept one must ignore the changes in the attitudes and re- 
sponses of men which have taken place from one historical epoch to another. 

In fact human nature, i.e., the sum total of man’s responses, is composed of 
two segments. One portion includes certain biologically determined elements, 
and the other reveals those characteristics which are group- and culture- 
determined. In the first group are those which reveal that the human being is 
a' physical organism which has certain basic desires and needs: food, shelter, 
clothing, and sexual activity. In addition, humans have a variety of special 
capacities including among others the ability to use language and to generalize. 
Then each individual has personal temperamental and skill characteristics which 
explain why one man becomes a sucessful athlete and another attains renown 
as an artist. All these items are biologically determined, though the type ai skill 
developed will be determined by cultural influences to a considerable degree. 

( Finally, each individual has certain characteristic tastes, beliefs, values, and 
standards of conduct. It is important that these be recognized as acquired char- 

i acteristics produced by a specific cultural environment. Since these acquired 
characteristics are culturally determined they are not fixed and immutable but 
are capable of adjustment to change in the culture pattern. The existence of 
these acquired characteristics constitutes a fact of supreme importance for the 
I social scientist in his effort to devise techniques and procedures for the elimina- 
1 tion of conflict in any society. It suggests that changes in the cultural environ- 
ment, in home, school, church, and business, may provide opportunity for the 
j development of the type of human nature demanded in our complex urban and 
’ industrial society. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the expression of even apparently innate 
1 biological characteristics is significantly modified by the cultural milieu. The 
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(desire for security seems to be innate in man, but greed is not inborn and 
I biological. It is a product of a particular social conditioning. For anthropologists 
have reported societies where social distinction is gained not by mere accumu- 
lation but through periodically giving away all one’s wealth, or by publicly 
destroying it. Again it seems to be true that group loyalty is innate, for man is 
|a social animal; but nationalism is the product of a specific social, political, and 
economic environment. This is demonstrated by the relatively modern develop- 
ment of national states and national sentiment. Hunger, thirst, sex, all basic 
needs of man related to self-preservation or self-perpetuation, are modified in 
their expression by culture. After all, the cannibal and civilized man do respond 
to the same urge! 

It is also important to distinguish between two types of innate responses. 
Hunger, for example, arises spontaneously and demands periodic satisfaction 
no matter what external conditions exist. On the other hand there are those 
innate responses which are produced only as a reaction to an outside irritant, 
le.g., aggression in response to frustration, or fighting if attacked. This suggests 
that such "natural” responses as fighting and aggressive action in response to 
a denial can be controlled by providing creative outlets and minimizing or, if 
possible, eliminating the causes of frustration. 

If it be true that an important segment of human nature — beliefs, standards, 
values — does change under the impact of a changed environment, man is given 
additional reason for believing that he can, if not master, at least direct his 
fate. Though this idea is obvious enough, it is important for us to be constantly 
aware that our ideas and attitudes reflect, and are formed by, our adjustment 
to the institutions and practices of a particular culture. It means that we do 
not look at other nations and societies with complete objectivity, but rather 
apply yardsticks of judgment which are provided for us by our culturally- 
determined traditions, institutions, and values. Unconsciously we are quite 
certain that our ways of doing are true reflections of "human nature” and 
therefore inevitable and "right.” Thus the stress upon competition in our 
society leads us to assume that it is innate in all men and that any movement 
laway from it toward greater co-operation is perverse and unnatural. Further- 
more, it suggests that a democratic society must be concerned with the degree 
of authoritarianism which exists in the various component organizations. Kar- 
diner has suggested that every culture produces what he terms “the basic 
personality structure,” a product of the particular customs and institutions to 
which the individual in a given society is exposed. Since it is this basic person- 
ality structure which defines the ways in which men will respond to particular 
situations, in the United States we need to examine the significance of the fact 
that a very considerable proportion of each citizen’s life is spent in a non- 
democratic environment. 

It would seem to follow from this analysis that our ideas and attitudes will 
(change as technological innovations modify institutions and cultural patterns. 
This is undoubtedly true over a period of time; but it is equally true that there 
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is a pronounced lag, that attitudes normally long survive the particular cultural 
pattern which called them forth. This may be seen, as Thurman Arnold has 
pithily demonstrated, in our applying to gigantic collectives the ideas and atti- 
tudes applicable to an economy of small, independent, competing producers. 
[Politically this is significant because the discrepancy between our ideas and the 
1 reality of new conditions sooner or later produces a feeling of insecurity, dis- 
satisfaction, and frustration. This may lead to an effort to “escape from free; 
dom,” finding surcease in reliance upon authority, or in an explosion of pent-up 
I aggression directed at existing authorities, minority groups within the society, 
or against a foreign nation. 

m 

A study of history provides ample illustration of the fact that both aggression 
and peaceful co-operation seem to be universal forms of human behavior. 
Therefore to select one or the other of these characteristic responses as pre- 
dominant and inevitable would be unrealistic and unhistorical. Without ignor- 
ing the persistence of conflict it may be suggested that if men were only ’ 
competitive, ruthless, power-seeking animals, it would be difScult to explain 
the persistence of co-operation, of self-sacrifice and devotion. Our problem, 

( therefore, is to discover how we may encourage peaceful co-operation within 
and between societies, while minimizing conflict. In a selection presented below, 

E. F. M. Durbin seeks to apply the insight gained from psychology and psychi- 
atry in an effort to understand the problem of co-operation and conflict in 
modem society. 

We have to face the fact that civilization itself constitutes a denial of unre- 
strained individual freedom of action. Any important amount of co-operation 
requires one to sacrifice immediate and solitary pleasure for the prospect of a 
greater satisfaction ultimately to be gained through co-operative effort. This 
may easily be seen in the process of learning to play group games, as contrasted 
with purely individual play. Or, on a higher level, as described by David 
Lilienthal, it is seen in the effort of farmers learning to plan together for the 
control of irrigation, soil erosion, or improved crop methods. That co-operation 
is difficult even when dealing with issues calling forth a considerable amount of 
fundamental agreement is revealed in Granville Hicks’ account of the resistance 
generated in a small New York state town. Although democracy does provide 
a means for gaining a sense of participation, of being valued as an individual, 
and of willingly participating in the determination of group goals, it cannot 
operate in an atmosphere of cynicism or indifference. It cannot survive the 
corrosive impact of the refusal by individuals to accept responsibility that is 
revealed in Ae phrase, "I’m not sticking my neck out.” 

It thus becomes essential to devise methods which will stimulate voluntary 
co-operative endeavors. John Bowlby ("Psychology and Democracy”) offers 
the experience gained from psychological investigation of human motivation. 
There seem to be certain definite principles which if followed lead to voluntary 
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co-operation. It is important, first, that there be popular participation in select- 
ing group aims. This is, of course, one of the reasons why democracy seems to 
provide a sound basis for organizing human society. To the extent that public 
/ policy reflects the desires of a majority of citizens it would seem to be in accord 
with the basic principle. Secondly, Bowlby suggests that there must be an 
/emotional response or attachment to a popular leader. This is revealed on the 
simplest and most direct level in the response of soldiers to an admired platoon 
leader or commanding officer, or in the response of students to a teacher. In a 
democratic society definite limits are placed upon this principle by a kind of 
natural skepticism regarding leaders and by an awareness that it is not sufficient 
to provide a continued stimulus to co-operation. Its weakness is revealed by 
the confusion which followed the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Too many 
people had no real comprehension of the program which President Roosevelt 
symbolized, with the result that his death was followed by uncertainty and 
apathy among those people who had only an emotional response to a dynamic 
leader. Perhaps ideally a third principle would be followed in democratic states, 
/namely, a devotion to long-term plans and programs. Since this requires an 
uncommon degree of foresight and understanding it is usually necessary to 
/associate a leader with a program, so that he may symbolize it for the majority 
of participants. Nevertheless, a democratic society should always insist that 
the leader and the program be combined so that there may be less danger that 
the purely personal ambitions of the leader will take precedence over group- 
determined long-range policy. 

Not only in politics but in almost every sort of group activity from factories 
to schools it has been found expedient to study those factors which reduce oppo- 
sition to voluntary co-operation. In politics President Roosevelt’s fireside chats 
gave to millions of people a real sense of participation and of being valued as 
individuals. These highly personal talks also served to create some feeling of 
nearness to authority, to government, to the President of the United States. 
The former chairman of the Democratic National Committee, James Farley, 
made a practice of sending to every precinct worker a letter stressing the im- 
portance to the party of that precinct worker’s task. This personal touch, 
strengthened by the signature “Jim,” served as a magic bond between the 
individual and what might previously have seemed a remote and impersonal 
organization. In the Tennessee Valley Authority it has been found extremely 
important to provide opportunity for individuals and groups to participate in 
the determination of goals, to develop a feeling of participation in something 
important and socially significant, and to gain an awareness that “government” 
is not mysterious and remote but a useful instrument existing right there in 
the Valley. Finally, there must be a constant demonstration in any sort of 
human organization, private business or government, that the policies and pro-* 
grams are furthering group interests and not just those of the leaders. The 
importance of this approach is revealed by our industrial relations experience 
in wartime. Labor unions and management attained a remarkable degree of 
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co-operation in pursuing goals desired by both groups as citizens. Where there 
was friction, non-co-operation, i.e., strikes, it was frequently the product of 
skepticism concerning management’s devotion to broad popular interests. Nor- 
mally it IS extremely difficult to attain a desired degree of co-operation in an 
area where private interests tend to take precedence over public interests. Thus 
after the war a series of strikes developed and a simple appeal to “public interest” 
failed to carry the weight it had in wartime when, nominally at least, all private^ 
interests were subordinated to the nation’s survival. For with the coming of 
peace there was a clear-cut separation between the interests of labor and man- 
agement, notwithstanding frequent assertions to the contrary. 

fit is therefore possible to conclude that the findings of psychology and 
psychiatry bolster the conviction that the politician in a democratic society 
must constantly seek to eliminate those insecurities which produce anxieties 
and lead to aggression, while simultaneously stressing procedures and techniques 
designed to strengthen the propensity of men to co-operate. This demands the 
attainment of full employment of resources without war or the threat of war; 
equality of opportunity in every aspect of life without barriers of class, creed, 
or race; measures providing insurance for the Individual against the hazards 
of illness, old age, and unemployment; and a sense of individual participation 
in formulating group programs, not alone in politics, but in social and economic 
life as well. 

Psychoanalysis and the Study 
of Politics 

T* Moliflgy British psychiatrist, indicates die specific con- 
tributions which psychoanalysis can make to the understanding 
of political cNcnts By e\<iinining the emotional foices operating 
within a community he suggests that it should be possible to 
project some \alid generalizations about the wav in winch men 
react to social conditions If this picmisc Ik correct, it would 
obviously assist social scientists and practical politicians m formu- 
lating public policy To what extent is social and political life 
goserned by irrational emotional forces^ What does produce out- 
bursts of persecution and aggression^ What conditions in a 
society produce anxiety and insecurity? 

I Psychoanalysis is /itfi the science histonan, but above all of the political 

concerned with individuals and therefore scientist. 

the concern of the sociologist and the The use of psychoanalysis by the his- 

From “Psvcho Analysis and the Study ot Politics,” By T Maling, The Sociological Revieti 
Aprd, 1939 
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torian and the sociologist might uncover 
many of the causes of our "Modern Dis- 
contents.” It certainly would afford us an 
opportunity of assessing, for example, the 
importance of economic factors in deter- 
mining the course of history, if only by 
contrast with the other factors involved 
^loreover, it would probably assist the 
psychoanalysts themselves in their own 
work. 

The material which needs interpretation 
IS either immediately ready to hand, or 
can be collected with comparative ease. 
It IS impossible here to enumerate all of it 
that needs examination or that could be 
examined But some of the problems 
raised by the amassing of material by 
other workers can be mentioned and the 
lines along which it might he examined. 
Thus constitutional lawyers have spent 
themselves on explaining the intricacies 
of the constitution of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and on the deter- 
mination of where sovereignty lies We 
know the means by which ministers ue 
made responsible to Parliaments elected by 
the people, but hold office from the King 
But we do not know what emotional 
needs are satisfied by elaborate fictions 
which, while depriving the titular head 
of the State of power, maintain many of 
the forms and ceremonies of an ancient 
monarchy, and while protecting the King 
from attack, permit his ministers to be 
abused as freely as the Press and the public 
desire. We do not know whethei the pres- 
ervation of this anachronism is iital for 
the preservation of free institutions, oi 
whether in fact from an emotional point 
of view It will endanger it This, it might 
be suggested, is because we do not know 
what emotional reactions are see up by 
these fictions in the lives of the individ- 
uals who make up the community. But 
there is already in existence a body of 
psychoanalytical theory which purports to 
explain veiy similar phenomena, namely, 
a person’s emotional relation to his father 


or to father-figures such as schoolmasters, 
employers, and the like. Strikingly enough. 
It shows how frequent is the individual’s 
attempt to associate all the good paternal 
qualities with one object and all the bad 
paternal qualities with another. It there- 
fore only seems reasonable to examine the 
phenomenon of constitutional monarchy 
or, for that matter, constitutions such as 
the French in the light of this theory 

Possibly the two most significant fea- 
tures of European history in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were the 
emergence of religious toleration within 
the nation state and the growing national 
consciousness which culminated m the 
patriotic uprisings against Napoleon. But 
was not this in fact an exchange of “in- 
tolerances” obscured only by the attack 
on the Napoleonic despotism and by the 
adoption of liberal slogans by the national 
heroes of the period’ Therefore, is it not 
reasonable to inquire whether “intoler- 
ance” of those of a different religious 
creed and of those of a different nation- 
ahty does not serve the same purpose in 
the emotion’ll life on any body of persons’ 
Again ps) choanalytical theory purports 
to explain similar phenomena in the lives 
of individuals It finds, foi example, that 
thcie IS a tendency for individuals to 
associate all aggressive and hate feelings 
with one object, possibly in this case the 
nation or the church, and all love feelings 
with another, possibly the hated foreigner 
01 the heretic This is, of course, as in 
other cases, an attempt to solve the diffi- 
culty of both lot ing and hating the same 
object at the same time by attaching all 
love feeling to one person, thing, or ideal, 
md all hate feelings to another person, 
thing, or ideal. 

The significance of persecutions would 
afford an interesting field for study 
whether in modem Europe or in Marian 
or Elizabethan England. It would be in- 
teresting to compare the environments in 
which they tended to emerge. It might be 
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asked whether they did not occur when, 
for some reason or another, a sense of guilt 
due to the infringement of a strict but 
possibly outworn moral code was to be 
noticed, and whether this did not generate 
a violent desire to blot out the very guilt 
Itself by some ciuel or aggressive act. This 
same national guilt feeling may be awak- 
ened possibly by some real or imagined 
defeat or humiliation and lead to the 
same results In both cases a victim of 
persecution may well serve the dual pur- 
pose of affording an outlet for aggressive 
and hate impulses, and be also a kind of 
sacrificial atonement. 

It IS, of course, impossible to attempt 
to do more than suggest broad lines of 
inquiry and it is very improbable mdeed 
that any historical phenomenon cm be 
accounted for in terms of one individual 
emotional situation But it is possible that 
work of this kind imght throw interesting 
hght on the persecutions mentioned, on 
the destruction of the Albigensians, tlie 
ferocious cruelty of the Thirty Years’ 
^ar, and on the judicial murders and 
"blood baths" generally associated with 
violent revolution It is at any rate almost 
unpossible to overemphasize the need for 
an understanding of these outbursts of 
passion and persecution which make men 
fearful of change or force them to ex- 
tremes Certainly no political science of 
the moment affords an adequate explana- 
tion. 

Psychoanalytical studies might well 
help to explam many of the features of 
our modern world, such as the power of 
advertisers, particularly of patent medi- 
cine advertisers, spending as they do 
£3,000,000 annually on advertisements 
in the National Press alone Is this due to 
a widespread fear of death, or to fear of 
constipation, sexual impotence, or repul- 
siveness’ Probably to a fear of all of them 
How far then, for example, one may well 
ask IS the fear of constipation based on 
a genume anxiety or how far does it spring 


from a hngering memory of childish 
admonitions and instructions which were 
accompanied by moral pressure and which 
may at an early period of life have ap- 
peared severe and thus caused its memory 
to persist’ Another feature which might 
well repay investigation is the multiphca- 
tion of religious sects and their equally 
rapid decay once they have exhausted their 
pristine enthusiasm and modified their 
tenets to meet the demands of the 
“world ” . 

Perhaps some adventurers and some of 
the modern dictators have stumbled almost 
accidentally on a discovery of how to 
manipulate some of the forces we have 
discussed Other persons, from Alexander 
to the Crusaders, have doubtless done the 
same This, of course, raises the further 
problem on which psychoanalytical stud- 
ies might throw some light, namely, the 
assessment of the importance of particu- 
lar historical personalities It might help 
to explain the actions and fortunes of 
some historical chaiacters 

The aim of some of these mqmries could 
be tentatively defined as discovering how 
far normal, social, and political life is 
governed by irrational emotional foices 
These may be due to the fact that a whole 
people IS unaware that it is allowing itself 
to be dominated by impulses which, if it 
perceived them clearly, it would not ap- 
prove, or to the fact that its judgment of 
ordinary events and of other peoples is 
warped by its psychological state Thus it 
may be dominated by what it adjudges 
to be a high moral purpose which may in 
reality be merely an aggressive impulse, or 
It may be so obsessed with the idea of its 
own humiliation that it misinterprets al- 
most every action on the part of anv other 
peoples as an aggression against itself 
These judgments of course lead on to 
action, so that what we want to know is 
how often does the community lose its 
temper, as we say, without justification, 
bow often does it sulk and how often go 
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into a blind rage, or, more correctly, how 
often does each individual in the commu- 
nity do It in such i way that it lends 
color to the assertion that the commumty 
IS domg It’ Above all, we must discover 
what the underlying causes are which 
release these moods in individuals and in 
a:he community It would be necessary to 
determine whether they are similar in dif- 
ferent historical situations Superficially 
It seems probible that these causes often 
are similar 

A technique for making these inquiries 
will of course have to be evolved, but 
this should not present insuperable diffi- 
culties The broad pimciples of psycho- 
analytical discoveries can be grasped if 
attention is paid to the literature of the 
subject It lemains for the histonan, the 
sociologist, or the ps> choanalyst himself 
to examine the historical oi sociological 
material he may have amassed in the light 
of these piinciples, and after he has drawn 
his conclusions to see whether parallel 
examples to the mass emotional disturb- 
ances which he will doubtless find in 
society can be discovered in the case his 
tones of individual patients If this is so, 
he will have giounds for interpreting the 
emotional forces at voik in society along 
the lines emplojed to interpret those that 
have been found in individuals! 

In this way a historian who is ac- 
quainted with the psychoanalytical lit- 
erature about guilt will examine the 
Elizabethan persecutions in this light 
Doubtless he will find a society pulsating 
with the excitement of shaking oft the 
shackles of the medieval papacy and pas- 
sionate to taste the mtoxiciting new 
learning, but nevertheless icluctant to 
abandon entirely the tenets of the old 
religion and the old morality, and trying 
to create a new allegiance and to impose 
It on all and sundry with the moral weight 
of the old lojalty Here, in fact, he will 
find a struggle and a conflict Unceitainty 
leads to anxiety, which leads to aggressive- 


ness and to cruelty, to violent attacks 
against the representatives of the old and 
the new, to sacrifices first to one dictate 
of conscience and then to another Might 
not a parallel to this state of mind m the 
community be found in the experiences 
and difficulties of adolescence or of the 
child when it is attempting to free itself 
from the morality and preconceptions it 
has taken over from its parents, and to 
adjust this morality and these preconcep- 
tions to Its own discoveries in an ever- 
widening experience of the world’ Would 
not the confiicts of the CEdipus complex 
throw light on this situation showing how 
ambivalent is the attitude of the individ- 
ual toward what may be either a mother 
or father figure, the Church’ Is it not 
possible that a close examination by a 
historian of these events might not clear 
up some of these points after he had made 
a preliminary survey’ He could but at- 
tempt it If some of his assumptions 
proved to be correct, he might look for 
analogous cases in the history of other 
persecutions, and then attempt to deter- 
mine what released these conflicts in a 
giten situation and how far a knowledge 
that they would be released might have 
modified their force 

It IS probable that in this kind of in- 
quir) into the emotional forces at work 
in the community, it may be possible to 
obtain a much clearer understanding of 
political events In this way the study of 
politics” will cease to be so formal, and 
It will be possible to use historical knowl- 
edge scientifically The gap which we| 
found between the study of political m- 
stitutions and the study of political ethics 
may be bridged Both these studies will 
remain necessary For a discovery of the) 
forces which determine the forms of 
political institutions will not enable us 
to dispense with accounts of political 
institutions, nor an understanding of their 
legal and constitutional significance. Nor 
avill such discoveries enable us to evaluate 
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political institutions and political actions 
without consideration of the ends which 
they serve To do this we must turn to 
"political ethics.” 

We should thus have a political science 
which would give us a greater understand- 
ing of our own societv than we now pos- 
sess. It should be passible to enunciate 


general laws about the manner in which 
men and women behave in society and 
about the behavior of those societies them- 
selves. This would of course immensely 
facilitate the practical aspects of social 
and political reconstruction. Studies, then, 
of the sort we have outlined open up a 
wide field for exploration. 


Don’t Blame It on Human Nature 

Hadley Cantril IS professor of social psvchologi at 
Princeton Unnersity a director of the Pnnceton Public Opinion 
Research Project, and a director of the Societs for the Psvcholog 
ical Study of Social Issues He presenth is conducting for 
UNESCO research into the causes of tensions lietsseen peoples 
and nations In this article Mr C.intril clarifies the concept of 
‘ human nature and demonstrates th.tt because it is composed of 
both innate and acquired characteristics it need not constitute an 
obstacle to social piogress 


Living as we do m the midst of numerous 
confhets and of vague forebodings that 
even more and greatet conflicts he ahead, 
we arc apt to wonder if the situation has 
to be as it is. Why is it that the only 
thing we can be sure about in tomorrow’s 
newspaper is that the front page will con- 
tmue the story of old frictions on the 
domestic or international scene or head- 
line some new conflicts on the horizon’ 
Why must men get themselves so em- 
broiled’ Is there something in "human 
nature” that makes all this trouble in- 
evitable’ 

In critical times like these the phrase 
"human nature” is batted about by 
columnists, politicians, commencement 
orators, and spokesmen for special intei- 
est-groups who cither openly or implicitly 
have their own versions of what man’s 
nature is. Some see the reason for all 
our turmoil in "the cussedness of human 


^nature ” Others assume that "human 
nature" is aggressive and pugnacious, 
thereby making conflicts and wars in- 
evitable. Some think that man is by 
nature selfish and competitive and that 
the best we can hope for is to establish 
some fair rules within which man’s 
"competitive instincts” will be farced to 
operate Others, more sentimentally in- 
clined, aigue that man is by nature kind 
and co-operative but has been perverted 
by what they call modern civilization. 

Whatever the views expressed, the 
chances arc that they arc rationalizations] 
for perpetuating the system of ideas, in- 
stitutions, or social and economic condi- 
tions that their exponents subscribe to. 
Occasionally they are assumptions on the 
basis of which a good-will reformer isl 
urging a social change 

And while being assailed by all these 
theories as to what human nature is, we 
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are also likely to hear from the rostrum, 
the pulpit, or the radio a repetition of the 
thesis that the physical sciences have far 
outstripped the social sciences so that 
what we need today is a more vigorous 
study of "human nature” to catch up 
with our knowledge of nature itself 

What can a psychologist say to all this^ 
Or, to put It more strongly, what should 
a psychologist say to all this in his joint 
cole of psychologist and responsible citi- 
zen’ The psychologist has a self-appointed 
duty to try somehow to clarify the dis- 
cussion of human nature, because he 
knows that much of the talk is potentially 
dangerous. He knows that some proposals 
for action, some important policies, aie 
based on false premises concerning this 
thing called "human nature” and are 
therefore bound to turn into cruel illu- 
sions, bringing further conflicts and 
misery m their wake. On the other hand, 
some proposals promise more lasting prog- 
ress because they are based on assumptions 
that square with what the psychologist 
and the social scientist know to be fac- 
tually true 

What, then, is this thing we call "hu- 
man nature”? Let’s take a look at it the 
way a psychologist would. 

I He would point out £rst of all that 
'"human nature” is an abstraction, one of 
thousands of abstractions upon which men 
unfortunately operate The psychologist 
would say that this abstraction, like all 
other abstractions, can be understood only 
m relation to a specific individual or in- 
dividuals reacting in certain concrete 
situations 

Take yourself, for instance Presumably 
you are a living example of “humin na- 
ture.” What constitutes this "you”’ 

If we stick to a naturalistic explanation 
and avoid any easy suptanatural or mysti- 
cal generalizations, we find that this “you” 
consists of a physical organism endowed 
with a host of wonderful mechanisms and 
devices for adjustmg to a certain part of 


your physical environment. We find, too, 
that you have certain basic desires and 
needs — among them, sexual desires and a| 
need for food and protection from the 
elements. Beyond a few such basic needs 
most psychologists cannot yet go They 
cannot subscribe to the existence of a 
whole host of instincts or a long list of 
needs which some men have conjured up 
as "explanations” for the varied directions 
human activities take. 

In addition to the basic needs, you have 
a number of capacities — among them the.> 
ability to use words and concepts — which 
distinguish you as a human being from all 
other living organisms. Biologists seem 
agreed that man as an organism is an 
emergent species endowed with certain 
capacities which aie qualitatively different 
from those of his nearest neighbors in the 
evolutionary scale and which make him 
unique (So any analogies of human bc- 
havibi to the behavior of other animals 
arc highly suspect.) In addition to these 
capacities and physical characteristics 
common to you and other human beings, 
you } ourself have certain dispositions, cer- 
tain temperamental characteristics, certain 
skills that are mainly biologically deter- 
mined and that make you, as an individual, 
a unique personality, unlilre all other 
people on the face of the earth unless you 
happen to be an identical twin. 

In addition to these biologically deter- 
mined drives and characteristics, you have 
certain tastes, certain standaids, certain 
attitudes, certain beliefs, certain values 
and identifications These are the things 
that give the direction to your behavior 
These are the things that spell out what 
you regard as purpose, what you would 
consider as your own self-interest. The all- 
important point to remember is that these 
tastes and standards, these attitudes, be- 
liefs, identifications, and values are things 
you have learned or that have been formed 
for good psychological reasons in the 
course pf your life. They are not innate 
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land inborn in the sense that your sex and 
'temperament are inborn 

You will know without being an eth- 
nologist that tastes, standards, and values 
vary from one culture to another And if 
you have walked on the other side of the 
tracks, visited other pacts of your city, 
mingled at all with people not in your 
own social class or your own customary 
group, you will also know that tastes, 
standards, and identifications vary a great 
deal even within a single culture 

If "human nature,” then, means any- 
thing at all. It must include not only the 
innate biological characteristics that make 
you not only a human being but a unique 
human being, but it must also include the 
direction of your individual or your group 
effort as learned or formed through the 
identifications you have made in your 
particular process of becoming a member 
of society 

An important and necessary part of the 
psychologist's account of human motiva 
tion IS found m the individual’s identifi- 
Ication with a specific group For it is this 
that gives him his status, that builds m 
I him his ego-satisfaction Thus he strives 
to mamtam or enhance his status, he 
Etnves to place himself as far up as he 
can in that social hierarchy whose values 
lhave become his 

If we could get firmly mto our minds 
this distmction between those character- 
istics of man that ate biologically deter- 
mmed and those directions of his activity 
that are learned according to the particular 
ideas of the particular social and economic 
groups with which he has lived, a great 
deal of the vagueness surrounding the 
phrase "human nature” would then cer- 
tainly disappear 

Examine, for instance, the statement 
that "human nature can’t be changed ” 
Obviously, we cannot change the genetic 
characteristics of man (except perhaps 
experimentally) We cannot create people 
with three eyes; we cannot create a thud 


sex, we cannot so change people that none 
of them has an I Q of less than 1 8o But 
this has nothing whatever to do with the 
potentiality of changing the directum ofl 
man’s efforts 

Whether a man is going to be "competi- 
tive” or "co-operative”, whether he is 
going to be a Catholic, a Protestant, a 
Mohammedan, or an atheist, whether he 
IS going to be a Republican oi a Democrat 
— such things are almost entirely deter- 
mined by the particular set of conditions 
and values the man has leatned These 
identifications, these modes of behaaior, 
even if diametrically opposed to each 
other, all serve the same basic psychologi- 
cal function for the individual We do not 
need to drag in any instinct of gregarious 
ness or any innate diive for status to 
account for man’s activities Group iden-f 
tifications emerge inevitably because man 
lives, not in complete isolation, but with 
other men 

Human nature,” then, is anything but, 
static and unchangeable It can and does 
change with conditions In fact, it is il 
ways changmg And not only is there 
gradual change, but frequently there is 
the sudden emergence of new qualities 
and characteristics formed when a single 
individual or group of individuals find 
themselves in a new set of conditions 
Technological developments, for example,' 
such as the steam engine, the airplane, the 
harnessing of atomic energy, at first pro- 
vide some means to a specific end Gener- 
ally, however, they soon begin to affect 
and modify the ends themselves 

Take, for example, the following case 
of a complete "reversal” of "human na- 
ture” effected b) a war-created situation 
in a normal American boy who was not 
"cruel” or "pugnacious” by disposition 
The case was reported to me by one of 
my Princeton students who knew the 
captain he describes 

“The captain was a Southerner in his 
mid-twenties He had been a rifle company 
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commander on the Western Front He 
was very well liked by both his fellow- 
patients and the hospital personnel. His 
outstanding personality tiaits weie mod- 
esty and the friendliness and kindliness of 
his disposition As a boy he had been fond 
of duck-hunting but had given up the 
sport because as he said, T didn’t see much 
fun in killing ' Once, during a discussion 
of war cvperiences, he told the following 
story: 

He had commanded a company during 
the disastrous Battle of the Bulge, when the 
German ^rmy had broken through the 
American lines in the Ardennes Forest The 
captain found himself cut off from the rest 
of our forces and surrounded by the enemy 
His situation was desperate He had only 
about forty men left, no food, little ammuni 
non and no idea sshere the American Imes 
were In addition to these difficulties, his 
company had a large number of German 
prisoners on hand There was no way to get 
rid of the prisoners by sending them to a 
camp in the rear uea Guarding tlicm with 
his depleted forces wis out of the question 

Therefore, he detei mined to kill the pris 
oners He and the sergeant took them out in 
die woods in small groups and shot them 
Among die captain s gioup was a young boy, 
only about 15 or 16 years old The captain 
concluded his sroiy wida this remark He 
was crying and begged me to save him and 
[ was kind of sorry 1 had to kill him 

Hundreds of illustrations of this type 
could be given, with lespect not only to 
individuals but to the changed directions 
of group activities such as occur in revo- 
lutionary situations People ate not gang- 
sters or law-abiding citizens, Fascists or 
Communists, agnostics or believers, good 
or bad, because of innate dispositions 
People’s actions do not take the diiections 
they do because people are blessed or cursed 
with a certain kind of ' human niture” 
'People’s actions take the directions they 
do because a certain set of conditions has 
provided status, meaning and satisfaction, 
or, in critical times, because status, mean- 
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>.mg, and satisfaction must be sought m 
new ways. 

Hence conflicts between one individual 
and another, between one group and an- 
other, are mevitable so long as conflictmg 
identifications and conflicting purposes, 
sprmging from social conditions, continue 
to persist 

These conflicts will never be resolved by 
compromises or attempts to "change hu- 
man nature” on any individualistic basis. 
They will be solved finally only when 
social, economic, and political relation- 
ships are so arranged that an individual, 
while retaming his own purposes, his own 
status, and his own ego-strivings, can 
identify these with the larger, all-inclusive 
goals of the whole society. Personal goals 
must become socially valuable goals and 
social goals must become personally valu- 
able 

It should be stressed that this idea of 
a common purpose does not mean a level- 
ing off of taste, interest, or performance 
with respect to the inherent and unique 
capacities and temperamental characteris- 
tics of the individual For these differences 
m abilities and temperament will deter- 
mine the specific role an individual can 
fruitfully play within his group and with- 
in the larger interests of society 

Someone is sure to ask the psychologist 
why, if he thinks he knows so much about 
human nature, can’t he do something 
about It’ Why must we endure unending 
conflict’ Why can’t the social psychologist 
tell people — especially those m power — 
what should be done’ 

Unfortunately, the psychologist knows 
that many people have so identified them- 
selves with their own group standards that 
they would, hterally, rather die than give 
up then identifications Hence, we have 
conflicts between those human beings who 
identify themselves with capital and those 
who identify themselves with labor, be- 
tween those who have become identified 
as Arabs and those who have become idea- 
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cified as Jews; between those who call 
themselves Moslems and those who call 
themselves Hindus. 

In his recent address at Princeton’s bi- 
centennial, President Truman said that 
"As we gain increasing understanding of 
men, comparable to our increasing under- 
standing of matter, we shall develop, with 
God’s grace, the ability of nations to work 
together and live together in lasting 
peace.’’ But the psychologist must point 
out chat since an individual is largely what 
he has identified himself with, and since 
I his identificatians define his purposes, no 
' amount of purely intellectual understand- 
ing is enough to bring about any change 
in the direction of his activities. The sort 
of understanding chat changes purpose is 
one that a person somehow gets below the 
neck. 

In casually patterned societies such as 
ours is today, the psychologist and the 
social scientist ace apt to be laughed off 
by the "man of affairs” as impractical and 
starry-eyed dreamers. We need not argue 
the claim that the physical scientists arc 
ahead of the social scientists. It is difScuIt 
to know what measuring rod one should 
use. It might, however, be pointed out 
that the problems of man and his relation- 
ships are probably even more complex 
than the problems of nuclear physics and 
not so amenable to controlled experimen- 
tation. 

But the main point is that we already 
know a great deal more about man and his 
social relationships than most people in 


our casually patterned society are willing 
to use. And we also know why people 
aren’t willing to pay attention to scientists 
who deal with people. Apparently we have 
to wait until people learn the hard way 
that real democracy and real world peace 
jCan come about only when human beings 
(recognize their common purposes as human 
beings. Further, they must see that the 
dignity and uniqueness of every individual 
(pathological cases aside) can be pre- 
served and enhanced without in any way 
running head-on into the common pur- 
poses of all men. 

We can say, then, that there is nothing 
fixed, or static, or immutable about human 
nature. We can say that there is no one 
single accurate characterization of it. We 
can say that it is fluid, constantly chang- 
ing, that occasionally, under a new set of 
conditions, it exhibits new and hereto- 
fore undreamed-of possibilities. When 
conditions are changed, human nature is 
changed. 

Human nature as it characterizes any 
group at any given time is what it is 
because of the conditions under which the 
Individuals in that group have matured. 
And the only way to bring about the 
human nature we want is to plan scien- 
tifically the kind of social and economic 
environment offering the best conditions 
for the development of human nature 
in the direction we would specify — a 
direction that spells freedom from group 
conflict and freedom for personal devel- 
opment. 
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Psychology and Democracy 

John Bowlby, who 15 a practicing psychiatrist associated 
with die London Ta\istock Clinic, in this article brings to the 
support of democratic procedures eiidcnce from psychoanalvsis 
and psychology Pointing out that almost any form of co operation 
demands some sacrifice of indi\ idual interest, he suggests here that 
democrats prosidts com])enscUions which minimize acute fiustra- 
tion A procedure for attaining maximum \oluntarv cooperation 
is outlined Oi Kowlhv places emphasis upon the necessity for 
inaintainmg a maximum amount of induidual freedom within 
the limits set by ^roup goals The great merit of democracy is that 
It encourages mdisiHlual participation in selecong goals provides 
an opportunity for personal contact with leaders, and offers a 
means for constructive criticism of procedures and leadership 

Hitherto liberty and democracy have been method short of a major research, that a 

advocated on moral grounds Freedom co-operative, peaceful, and nonpersecu- 

has been proclaimed one of the natural tory society demands that personal and 

rights of man, the sovereignty of the social relations within it be based on the 

people, like the divine right of kings, is pnnciples of freedom and democracy 

a concept which appeals to ethics for its Since the valuation of a society of this 

justification.! It is true that since 1918 kind is clearly a moral judgment, if it can 

there has been a notion abroad that dcmoc- be demonstrated that liberty and democ- 
racy IS associated with peacefulness, but racy are necessary for its existence, they 

this has never been systematically ex- cease to be merely desirable in themselves 

plored. It 1$ the puipose of this paper to but are seen to be social and psychological 

consider the concepts of liberty and techniques having as their purpose the 

democracy from the psychological point creation of a society with certain partic- 

of view, and to inquire what function ulai valued attributes, 

they have in society and how they operate Although there is perhaps nothing new 

The hypothesis which is advanced is in these hypotheses, there are many good 

that the principles of libeity and democ- reasons for studying them further. First,! 

racy, stumbled upon in the course of recent developments in the psychology of| 

centuries of social evolution, are amongst personality strongly support them, and,’ 

other things designed to reguhte social secondly, if they are true, it is imperative 

relationships in such a way that co-opera- that w'e study the social and psychological 

tion within the community practising prmciplcs concerned in order that we may 

them IS actively encouraged ind this is understand them better; for greater 

attained v.'ithout persecution of mmoiities understanding will almost certai9.ly lead 

or aggression against outside gioups It to greater efficiency in their application, 

will further be maintained, though it is Meanw^hile the necessity of humamty 

obviously impossible to piovc by any learning how to li\e together peacefully 

From “Psychology and Dcmocrau.” bv [ohn Bowlbv, The Political QiunUil\ January March, 
1946 
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and co-operatively has never been greater. 

Before considering the role played by 
freedom and democracy, it is necessary to 
examine the psychological problem of 
ensuring persistent co-operative behavior. 
The type of society which we demand, 
internally co-operative and externally 
peaceful, is historically rare. It is evident, 
therefore, that it requires a balance of 
psychological and social forces not easily 
attained. The reason for this is that it is 
extremely difficult for the human organ- 
lism to be co-operative all the time. Almost 
all communities permit of certain outlets 
for feelings of hostility, and it could prob- 
ably be established statistically that there 
is a positive correlation between high 
degrees of co-operation within a commu- 
nity and legitimized social persecution or 
war. The Nazi regime in Germany and 
the militaristic in Japan are good examples 
of this relationship in modern times. The 
degree of internal co-operation within 
these regimes has been striking and so has 
1 their socialized hostility to other groups, 
either internal or external. Conversely the 
only peaceful groups known to anthropol- 
ogists ate a few primitive peoples who live 
in isolated family parties. Our problem 
thus becomes one of determining how a 
high degree of co-operativeness can be 
fostered without the community having 
^to legitimize persecution and war. 

Psychoanalysis has cast a very great deal 
of light upon the development and inter- 
relation of co-operative and antagonistic 
attitudes in the individual. It seems prob- 
able that this knowledge is relevant for 
the understanding of similar problems in 
society. Let us begin, therefore, by study- 
ing some of the psychological charac- 
teristics of co-operative behavior. A 
particularly important feature is that 
co-operation almost invariably demands 
' of the individual some degree of denial or 
frustration. This is brought home to any- 
one teaching two small children to play 
ball together. Co-operation requires that 


each should forego the pleasures of monop- 
olizing the ball for the ultimately greater 
pleasure of a game of catch. Each child’s 
renunciation is difficult and will only 
occur willingly in special circumstances. 
Commonly it is made at the instance of a 
grown-up who is loved and trusted. Both 
children take it on trust from him that 
they will enjoy the game he is proposing 
and only renounce their private pleasures 
on this understanding. The important 
point is that these private aims are not 
renouneed by any conscious effort of will 
on the part of the child; in fact, the very 
word "renounce” is quite inappropriate. 
The concepts of free will or moral effort 
are equally misleading, ^hat happens is 
that a new emotional force is evoked in 
the child — the expectations of greater- 
pleasure raised by a trusted grown-up — 
and this, if all goes well, becomes the 
dominant force in determining the child’s 
behavior. Naturally, some degree of co- 
operation is discovered spontaneously by 
children, but as every nursery-school mis- 
tress knows, this is not of a very high 
order and all the more complex forms of 
willing co-operation follow the pattern 
outlined. 

This willing co-operation is to be very 
sharply distinguished from the co-opera- 
tion which is obtained by the use of 
threats. In the case of willing co-opera- 
tion private wishes and aims are displayed 
by the wish to participate in a co-operative 
activity, vouched for as being worth while 
by a trusted adult or perceived as leading 
to greater degrees of satisfaction. The 
private wishes are not satisfied, it is true, 
but their denial does not lead to a sense of 
frustration and hostility because the goal- 
with which they were incompatible has 
been accepted as mote valuable. In the 
case of forced co-operation, however, the 
child’s private wishes and aims are inter- 
fered with by an external and alien 
agency. They are not, therefore, relin- 
quished and their denial leads to feelings 
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of frustration and of hostility toward 
both the interfering person and the co- 
operative activity demanded Co-operative 
behavior of a free and willing kind is, 
therefore, a natural function of personal- 
ity, but occurs only in certain conditions. 
Failing these the individual either reverts 
to those private aims which usually have 
a more immediate appeal, because their 
satisfaction is simple and more quickly 
attained, or else co-operates in a grudging 
way, harboiing resentment and hostilities 
in his heart toward those with whom he 
IS unwillingly co-operating. 

The principal conditions for willing 
co-operation are thus that there should be 
a common aim, apprehended to some de- 
gree at least as being of value both to the 
self and to others who are loved, and that 
the individual or individuals who present 
this common aim and the plan for achiev- 
ing It should do so in such a way that they 
are respected and trusted. This raises the 
question of the leader and the policy which 
he advocates. Normally, both require to 
' be libidinized, that is, emotionally valued, 
if co-operative behavior is to result 
Nevertheless, it is possible for a high 
degree of co-operation to be attained on 
the basis of the hbidinization of a leader 
alone. There are many soldiers who have 
only a very dim idea for what they are 
fighting, who, none the less, play their 
part because of hbidinal ties to their offi- 
cers and comrades, supported in some 
measure by fear of punishment; indeed. 
It is on this basis that all regular armies 
ate founded This hbidinization of leaders 
rather than policies has been characteristic 
of Nazi Germany. One reason for the 
hbidinization of a leader and not of a 
policy IS that it is both emotionally and 
•intellectually much easier In the first 
place, a plan may be very difficult to 
apprehend Further, as will be described 
later, the capacity to libidinize originates 
in infancy in the child’s feelings for his 
mother, persons are, therefore, the earliest 


objects of hbidinization. Easy though it 
be, the hbidinization of leaders alone is, as 
we know, never socially satisfactory. For 
instance, a leader may die Alternatively, 
if he finds he is followed irrespective of 
his aim, he will be tempted to forsake the 
group goal and seek one beneficial only to 
himself. Such a social situation is, of 
course, unstable Once those following the 
leader realize that group goals have been 
forsaken, powerful forces of disruption 
are released Whilst it is thus possible to 
obtam co-operative behavior on the basis 
of the hbidinization of a leader, this is' 
extremely liable to lead to a state of dis- 
equilibrium. 

Libidinization of group aims without' 
hbidmization of the leader of the enter- 
prise IS less unsatisfactory but more diffi- 
cult It requires an effort both of the 
imagination and of the intellect so to value 
a long term aim that it is given precedence 
over more immediate interests It is very 
difficult, for instance, for the small em- 
ployer so to give priority over his imme- 
diate aims to the goal of full employment 
that he accepts the various controls neces- 
sary neither with irritation nor merely 
resignedly but with some degree of satis- 
faction Indeed, it is a little difficult in 
1945 even to imagine this happy state of 
affairs because normally it is only reached 
when the fruits of co-operation have been 
tasted, as has happened, for mstance, in 
the case of food rationmg which, in a 
state of food shortage, gives positive satis- 
faction to the modern housewife. Until 
this stage is reached it is normally only a 
minority who can really appreciate the 
value of the long-term plan. The majority, 
if they accept it at all, take it to a greater 
or less degree on trust from leaders who 
aic respected and valued, in the same way 
chat children will accept from a trusted 
adult that a game of catch is more fun 
than playing on one’s own. 

Normally, therefore, in a co-operative 
enterprise willingly undertaken those 
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private aims of the individual which 
would be mimical to it are outweighed 
and obliterated by the libidinization both 
of the group aim and of the leader who 
represents it Moreover, the co-operating 
group itself comes to be emotionally 
valued. Although awareness of personal 
advantage enters into these libidinizations, 
It is noteworthy that very strong altruis- 
tic sentiments arc also enlisted The group 
IS thought of as though it were an indi- 
vidual, and feelings of personal affection 
evoked It is not for nothing that we talk 
about the honor of the regiment or that 
states are represented by such symbols as 
Britannia and Uncle Sam Powerful emo- 
tional farces, partly selfish, no doubt, but 
partly altruistic also, are engaged m an 
enterprise m which ill members of the 
group are co-operating willingly. 

Since the capacity to libidinizc the 
long-term ends, social leaders, and the 
group Itself IS clearly critical for all co- 
operative effort, it IS essential we should 
know something of its nature and origin 
The study of individuals who lack the 
capacity is particularly illuminating, 
since It throws into sharp relief some of 
the principal factors concerned. A recent 
investigation of children who were per- 
sistently delmquent, which is itself a state 
of non-co-operation and rebelliousness, 
revealed that more than half lacked com- 
pletely the capacity to libidinize either 
people or group goals They were charac- 
terized by indifference to their parents, 
brothers and sisters, and incapacity to 
make friends or to respond to other people 
such as schoolmistiesscs The normal child 
IS much influenced by being held in good 
esteem by the people he values, and re- 
sponds in typical ways to encouragement 
or reprimand These delinquent children 
showed no such reactions They were 
described as wooden and hard-boiled, 
making no true friends, and going their 
own way irrespective of others. On in- 
vestigating these children’s histones one 


constant feature appeared: almost without 
exception they had been separated for long 
periods from their mothers and beeni 
placed with total strangers when they 
were between six months and five years of 
age. The origin of these separations were 
various, but whatever the cause the result 
for the child was much the same — he lost 
his mothei That this separation was the 
cause of their affectionless characters was 
made the more probable both by inteinal 
evidence and by the finding that practi- 
cally all the children who had suffered this 
experience had developed this type of 
character. This research merely confirmed 
and elaborated what had for long been 
known, namely, that the child’s first libid 
mal relationship is to his mother, and that 
if this IS Intel fered with, libidinal relations 
to others in later life are impaired. In the 
delmquent cases under review the develop- 
ment of libidinal relations with then 
mothers was interrupted abruptly by 
separation and this resulted in an inhibi- 
tion of all fuither libidinal relationships 
Such gross impairments are, of course, 
rare compaicd with minor impairments 
Feelings of love and valuation for the 
adults tending him (normally the physio- 
logical mother and father) develop spon- 
taneously in the infant from about six 
months of age onwards, but their degree 
will vary with the proximity and attitude 
of the parents Broadly speaking, one is 
only fond of people with whom one is, or 
has been, m close daily contact. "What 
the eye doth not sec, the heart doth not 
long for.” Parents who are not often seen 
by the child are not loved in the way that 
those who deal with him daily are. As 
regards their attitudes, the more they 
value the child and are in consequence 
spontaneously kind or encouraging, the 
stronger will be the feelings of love and 
admiration evoked in the child Equally, 
the more sympathy and tolerance the 
parents show for the child’s private inter- 
ests and aims, the less will these positive 
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feelings be mixed with feelings of resent- 
ment and hostility. A reduced capacity 
for libidmization probably always results 
either from lack of affection on the 
parents’ part or from their intolerance 
and lack of sympathy for the child’s pri- 
vate concerns, leading in the child to a 
.sense of frustration and hostility In this 
connection the violence of children’s feel- 
ings of hostility and the extreme frequency 
of unconscious hostile impulses m adults 
should be remembered 

Now It IS on the basis of this sim pie 
family pattern that all later personal 
relationships rest. Individuals without a 
capacity to libidinize otheis are incapable 
of co-operation and frequently become 
habitual criminals. Those with a reduced 
capacity, whilst perhaps not fully crimi- 
nal, will never really libidinize common 
aims or community leaders and will, 
therefore, never abindon those of their 
private ends which are inimical to the 
common goal. They remain fundamentally 
’asocial and individualistic, incapable of 
willing co-operation Even those with a 
generous capacity for libidmization will 
only come to value co-opeiative aims to 
the point where they are prepared to forgo 
those of their private interests with which 
they are incompatible provided such aims 
are not only felt to be in their real inter- 
ests, but are presented in an attractive 
way by leaders who are sufficiently known 
to them to be trusted Whilst an individ- 
ual’s basic capacity for libidmization, and, 
therefore, co-operation, depends greatly 
on childhood factors, the extent to which 
It IS mobilized in his adult life will virv 
with the structure of the social field in 
which he finds himself as an adult By and 
large the same factors which promote 
(libidmization and co-operation in child- 
' hood, proximity of authorities, a sense of 
ibemg valued, tolerance for private inter- 
ests and so on, are those which also evoke 
co-operative attitudes in grown-ups. Un- 
less such attitudes are evoked, the denial 
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of the immediate private interests of 
thousands of individuals which will be 
necessary if policies, so much and so gen- 
erally desired even as full employment and 
world peace, are to be implemented will 
provoke crippling antagonism. Tolerance 
of such private frustration will only be 
made possible provided chose sponsoring 
the necessaiy controls arc trusted and 
valued to a high degiee. Anyone who has 
had the experience of working in a highl) 
organized and, therefore, conti oiled insti- 
tution will recognize the sense of private 
frustration engendered and the great diffi- 
culty experienced in realizing that the 
complicated regulations encountered are 
designed to further sensible and agreed 
ends. This sense of frustration imposes a 
very severe strain, which can only be 
mimmized and loyalty to the co-operative 
aim maintained provided both the com- 
mon aim and the leaders responsible for 
the policy can be kept constantly m mind > 
and libidinized. The human organism be- 
ing what it IS, this state of mind can only 
obtain in certain conditions First, the. 
leader must make himself peisonally 
known to those working for hun; sec- 
ond!}, he must make them feel he values 
them, thirdly, he must place the aims of 
his policy before them so clearly that they 
are seen to be desirable; and finally, he 
muse convince them either that the regu- 
lations necessary to achieve it are logically 
inevitable, a process of reasonmg they 
may not be able to follow, or else that he 
IS an honest man who would only intro- 
duce such legulations as were necessary. 

These requirements are m essence the 
same as aie those of the father teaching 
children to play catch. Unless the father 
IS libidinized and the purpose of the rules 
he makes are at least dimly appiehended 
the children will not co-operate willingly. 
If these conditions are not fulfilled the 
motivation to co-operate is lost. In the 
case of the childien, unless forced to play 
together, they will revert to private play; 
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in the case of the institution, where eco- 
nomic sanctions often force some degree 
of co-operation, work is carried out with- 
out interest and, therefore, perfunctorily 
and the workers suffer from a degree of 
frustration and purposelessness which 
manifests itself either in antagonism to 
the leaders or else in apathy, a state of 
affairs described as “bad morale " 

The contention of this essay has been 
that willmg eo-operation is only evoked 
in certain particular "field conditions,” 
to use the terminology of Kurt Lewin 
based on the analogy of the magnetic field 
It IS now time to return to the social prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy to see in 
what ways they promote or militate 
against these conditions There are certain 
freedoms, such as freedom of speech and 
publication, of political association and 
academic inouiry, which are essentials of 
democracy and can he considered with it 
Apart from the promotion of democracy, 
probably its most important function, the 
purpose of the principle of freedom appears 
to be to ensure that the private ends of the 
individual are not forgotten in the enthu- 
siasm for group goals, that every control 
necessary for ensuring the achievement of 
a group goal is scrutimzed to ensure that 
It IS not only necessary, but does not so 
conflict with the private ends of the 
majority as to call in question the desira- 
bdity even of pursuing the group goal, or 
at least of pursuing it by that route 
In the present alignment of parties, the 
Tory party has come to represent private 
goals and the Labour party group goals 
In their contempt for the Tory champion- 
ship of the private concerns of a minority 
and their enthusiasm for achieving long 
sought social aims it is clearly important 
that the Labour party should not overlook 
the private concerns of the masses, their 
predilections m sport or entertainments, 
their desire to have a home and garden of 
their own in which they can do what they 
like and which they do not frequently 


have to move, their preference in seaside 
resorts or Sunday newspapers The prin- 
ciple must cleaily be maintained of per- 
mitting as great a degree of freedom in 
all these fields as is consistent with the 
achievement of the group goals chosen by 
the majority Unless this principle ^is 
steadfastly applied, not only will the lives 
of the individuals so affected be the poorei, 
but the sense of frustration and hostdity 
engendered will imperil wilhng co-opera 
tion 

In this country, however, there is 
probably small danger of the individual’s 
freedom to indulge his private aims being 
interfered with unduly by Socialism The 
tradition of political and social freedom is 
a good and strong one Much the greater 
danger is a failure to ensure an under- 
standing and acceptance of the need for 
the inevitable controls required for the 
attainment of gioup goals such as, for 
instance, full employment, a maximizing 
of production by reorganization and in- 
crease of machinery, or a maximizing of 
personal efficiency through longer and 
more arduous education and other social 
measures. None of these co-operative ends 
can be achieved without verv great sacri- 
fice of private goals, all of which have the 
attraction of being immediately and 
simply achieved and, moreover, have the 
sanction of tradition behmd them. Inter- 
ference with these private ends can only 
lead to profound hostility on the part of 
all, with resultant lack of co-operation 
and sabotage, if it is not accepted, and 
accepted willingly, by those suffermg it as 
mevitable if other and more-wished-for 
goals are to be achieved It is in the in- 
duction of this frame of mind that 
democracy plays its supremely important 
part 

The term "democracy” covers a variety 
of social behavior. It may mean little 
more than permitting a relatively small 
proportion of a population to vote on 
relatively unimportant issues Here, how- 
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ever, it will be interpreted in its widest 
sense to include any social process in 
which all or most of a social group are 
invited to participate in determining social 
goals and the men and the means to be 
used for achieving them. Under this in- 
terpretation, elections by ballot are seen 
to'be only limited, albeit important, types 
of democratic process. Any conference in 
which an employer consults his work- 
people or a trade union official his mem- 
bers is essentially democratic. The same 
may be said of any other social process 
in which the socially dominant individ- 
uals invite the help and initiative of the 
less dominant. 

All democratic processes of this kind 
have three principal psychological effects 
on those consulted, all making for greater 
■ libidinizatlon of the plan, its promoter, 
and the group as a whole (apart altogether 
from any effects which may come from 
the greater egalitarianism which com- 
monly accompanies democracy). In the 
first place, the invitation to participate 
at once evokes a feeling in chose con- 
sulted of being wanted. Secondly, it af- 
fords an opportunity for those consulted 
for close personal acquaintanceship with 
the plan and its promoter, and conse- 
quently of understanding the merits and 
defects of each. Thirdly, it affords an 
opportunity for criticizing both plan and 
promoter and, if necessary, of modifica- 
tion or even rejection. By these means the 
private interests of those consulted are 
taken into account and, if the plan is 
accepted, those inimical to it voluntarily 
abandoned. In this way the democratic 
process provides, and is probably alone 
in providing, the social field in which 
libidinizatlon of a common plan and of its 
sponsor can develop spontaneously, with 
j the resultant mood of willing co-operation 
and an absence of feelings of resentment 
caused by the frustration of still valued 
private ends. Furthermore, by bringing 
the social leaders into close contact with 


those whose co-operation is invited, an 
opportunity is afforded for counter -llbldi- 
nization, which will influence the leader 
to value and respect the wishes of his 
followers. This counter-libidinization is, 
of course, of the greatest importance. It 
corrects to some degree the inevitable 
tendency for those in authority to exploit 
and frustrate those dependent on them. 
The absentee, whether he be manager, 
landlord, or staff-officer, is far more apt 
to exploit and frustrate those working 
under him than is one in daily contact 
with them. 

It may perhaps be objected that in the 
foregoing analysis the processes of group 
co-operation towards a goal and democ- 
racy itself have been conceived too exclu- 
sively in terms of leaders and led. It might 
be maintained that goals and the plans to 
achieve them should spring from the 
people. This is probably a sentimental andl 
unrealistic view of democracy. James 
Burnham has emphasized that the com- 
plicated techniques required for achieving 
the material group ends of modern civili- 
zation can never be mastered by morel 
than a few, any more than modern armies 
can be effectively commanded by more 
than the few who have the brains and the 
knowledge of the strategic, tactical, and 
logistic techniques required. Further, it 
is only those with technical knowledge 
who know what is possible. The formula- 
tion of group goals and the means for 
achieving them must, therefore, in Bum- 
ham’s terminology, be largely confined to 
the "managers.” Nevertheless, this does 
not mean that the "managers” need nec- 
essarily become an all-powerful and selfish, 
technocracy. It is just as possible, though 
perhaps not so easy, for them to encourage 
the participation of the non-tcchnical 
workers in settling not only working con- 
ditions, but also to some extent the de- 
tailed application of technical advances 
and even the nature of the group goals. 
In fact, if they utilize the social sciences 
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IS well as the physical they will realize 
that the exploitation of their position can 
lead to nothing hut group disruption oi 
powerful social hostility of uncertain 
direction, which can in the long run lead 
only to their own immolation 

However, it would clearly be mistaken 
to leave it to the "managers” to decide 
whether they cared to pursue the wise 
course of democratic procedure or not 
There uill always be a danger of groups 
in hey positions pursuing their own ends 
and not those of the group "powei cor 
rupts ” For this reason the people consti- 
tuting the social group must forever 
retain to themselves the right, so dearly 
won, of deciding who their leaders shall 
be The exercise of this right, moreosei, 
IS not only a safeguard against exploitation 
but a necessary condition of the indnid 
ual’s developing a status of personal te- 
sponsibilit) , without which there is little 
hope of his achieving any degree of public 
concern Provided the technicians and 
managers play fair and lecognize them- 
selves to be as much the servants of the 
public as IS the Prime Minister, they need 
have no fear that their skill will go unused 
Once appointed, one of the principle 
tasks facing the manager is to know the 
social techniques appropriate for dealing 
with different aspects of his task The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which per 
haps more than any other public corpora 
tion has given thought to these problems, 
supplies useful illustrations In icspeci of 
certain of the tasks a centralired plan of 
great dimensions was essential Dams had 
to be created on the river which would 
permit the achievement of the threefold 
aim of providing power, controlling floods, 
and permitting of a navigable waterway 
Then siting, design, and constiuetion 
were clearly matters requiring the greatest 
technical skill and direction In such 
matters the Authority itself had perforce 
to take the initiative and in doing so, even 
using as democratic a method as possible 


it aroused a very great degree of antago- 
nism With great wisdom, however, the 
Authority refrained fiom taking the 
initiative in other desirable, rhough less 
Mtal, directions Whilst methods of soil 
conscrsation and improsemcnt were en 
couraged, they were not enforced On one 
occasion, even, the Authoiity refused to 
take the initiative in settmg up port 
facilities at a certain place, though thca 
were badlv needed b} the whole region 
because the township was apithetic and 
showed no signs of participating The 
decision indefinitel) to defer building the 
terminal met with plenty of indignation 
but also had the dcsiied effect of stimulat 
ing local initijtiae By adopting the 
methods which Lilienthal has described as 
"grassroots democracj,” TVA not onl) 
avoided creating an excess of antagonism 
but gradually eeoked in the people of the 
sallci a remarkable degree of willing co 
operation and in so doing released un 
dreamed-of teseraes of social energj 
The reversal of these benefits of democ 
racy may seem emphasizing the obvious 
Yet the appreciation of the magnitude of 
the psychological forces which can cither 
be tapped in this waj for co operatise 
effort, or, failing it, turned into disinte 
gratia e channels is by no means universal 
Were it so and were the appropriate steps 
taken, very many problems of morale and 
social dislocation would never arise There 
IS no mysteiy about the origin of Field 
Marsha] Montgomcrj 's effect on his tioops 
In the first place he was a man capable of 
producing a first rate plan, and in the 
second he devised a very considerable 
oiganization to enable his troops to libidi 
nize both the plan and himself, and in 
consequence the whole group to which 
they belonged He created special units to 
carry the news of his intentions to the , 
troops under his command Before every 
battle, stretching considerations of seen 
rity to the limit, he insisted that every 
soldier should know what was intended 
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and what his own particular role was to 
be. His ciforts to ensure that the troops 
knew him and could libidinizc him are 
well known. The result of this calculated 
programme w'as the tremendous morale of 
the Eighth Army. It is perhaps worth 
comparing these methods with the tra- 
ditional methods of the British Civil Serv- 
ice or with our colonial administration. 
Until very recently the participation of 
the public in their plans has been little 
sought. Whilst dictatorship at least ex- 
ploits the libidinization of individuals and 
even makes the masses feel they arc 
wanted, bureaucracy uses none of the 
procedures for permitting the public to 
llbidinize its ends and consequently enlists 
none of the psychological forces making 
for group co-operation. A principal reason 
for this is, of course, that the truly demo- 
cratic process requires time and patience 
and effort and therefore money and, unless 
the value of such expenditure is clearly 
apprehended, it is not embarked upon. 
(There is perhaps a lesson here for the 
Treasury.) It is all too easy for the planner 
to become so preoccupied with his goal 
and the physical forces required for 
achieving it that he forgets to plan for 
fthe mobilization of the psychological 
^forces also required. 

One reason for so much bad adminis- 
tration is that administrators arc not 
trained — they ate expected to grow of 
their own accord on a diet composed 
largely of the classics. If public adminis- 
tration is to be properly conducted, 
administrators must receive a vocational; 
as well as a general education. We do not 
dream of permitting doctors to practice 
medicine without their having had a long 
training in the relevant biological sciences. 
Similarly the engineer, the architect, and 
the sanitary inspector are required to have 
appropriate scientific trainings. Yet the 
public administrator, who should amongst 
other things be an expert in applied socialj 
psychology and applied economics, is 


required to study neither. Clearly it is 
necessary to insist that administrators, in 
addition to the wide general education 
which is essential to all the professions, 
should have not less than two years of 
vocational training in the theory and 
practice of the social sciences. 

It is perhaps worth emphasizing that 
the social sciences have it within them 
now to be truly scientific, For instance, 
we now have methods for testing experi- 
mentally all the hypotheses advanced in 
this essay. It is no longer necessary for 
political science to remain at the stage 
of unproved generalization. Interesting 
studies have been made in the British 
Army during the war into, for instance, 
the interpersonal relations within a platoon 
and methods of rehabilitating returned 
prisoners of war and soldiers suffering 
from psycliiatric breakdown. In America 
c.\act research has been undertaken both 
in industrial communities and in boys’ 
clubs. Since it is immediately germane to 
our problem, the study which Lewin’s 
pupils, Lippitt and White, carried out on 
the behavior of eleven-year-olds in clubs 
organized along different lines — auto- 
cratic, democratic, and lahscz-fnire—miy 
be quoted. The emotional climate was 
created in each instance by the leader 
who established the informal rules of the 
club. In the democratic group, the leader 
tvas an active and regular member of the 
boys’ club, but all questions of policy 
were decided by the children thcmselvesi 
in the autocratic group, the members 
were told what to do, how to do it, and 
with whom to wmrk — all in a friendly way 
and without any active suppression of the 
individual, in the manner of a benevolent 
teacher who believes in strict discipline; 
in the laissez-faire club, the leader re- 
moved himself from the group as much 
as possible, remaining available for the 
giving of needed Information if asked, but 
offering no encouragement to co-operative 
decisions. The children were apportioned 
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to the clubs to ensure a similar population 
in each. As might be expected, there were 
great differences in the behavior of the 
three groups. The autocratic group showed 
vastly more hostility within itself than 
either of the other groups, and on two 
occasions made scapegoats of its members 
and drove them out. In the democratic 
group co-operation between members 
developed spontaneously and was stable; 
in the autocratic group it neither devel- 
oped spontaneously nor was stable when 
encouraged. There was a marked feeling 
of "We’ness” in the democratic group, 
whereas a feeling of “Pness” predominated 
in the autocratic. The democratic group 
was more matter-of-fact and less con- 
cerned with personal feelings when criti- 
cism was offered. The group-products, 
theatrical masks as it happens, were better 
made and more highly valued by the 
democrats. Whereas the work deteriorated 
rapidly in the autocratic group when the 
leader left the room, it remained at a good 
level in the democratic. In most respects 
the laissez-faire group lay between the 
other two. 

All these differences were carefully 
recorded by appropriate techniques and 
go far to confirm the hypotheses discussed 
in this paper. The need for further such 
experiments is obviously very great. It 
would, for instance, be possible to study 
and compare the output and the morale of 
factories organized according to different 
social techniques. Using methods such as 
the sociometric, indirect opinion surveys, 
or sample interviewing, the balance of the 
forces of co-operation and antagonism 
could be measured and compared within 
communities organized in different ways. 
By these means social psychology can pro- 
gress from its present state of more or less 
plausible hypotheses to being a truly 
experimental science with all the certainty 
and vast power this always brings. 

It is because the goals which socialists 
desire require for their achievement a very 


high degree of co-operative effort that it 
is imperative that the psychodynamics of 
co-operative behavior should be most care- 
fully studied. Social techniques for en- 
suring co-operation are fully as important 
and as difficult to develop as are the 
physical and biological techniques neces- 
sary for the great social projects envlsagdd. 
In the first place, education could be 
designed not merely to inculcate knowl- 
edge or even good intellectual habits 
but to provide a social field in which 
co-operative and peaceful human beings 
are encouraged to grow. As Lippitt and 
White demonstrate, co-operative and 
peaceful human beings do not grow in 
schools run on autocratic principles. 
Again, appropriate social techniques should 
be capable of enormously increasing in- 
centive to work by enlisting not only the 
selfish motives which private capitalism 
has relied upon but also those powerful 
libidinal forces which bind men to each 
other and on occasion even make them 
lay down their lives for each other. The 
mobilization of these forces will not come 
about through the expression of pious 
hopes and exhortations or through warn- 
ings of calamity should we fail. Like the 
harnessing of the forces locked in the 
atom, intensive and prolonged scientific 
research will be necessary. We require to 
understand in far greater detail the psy- 
chological forces working for co-operation 
and those working against it, and of the 
field factors which favor the evocation of 
the one and the inhibition of the other. 

That great forces for good and for evil 
exist in the hearts of men has been recog- 
nized for thousands of years. For the past 
two thousand we have relied on Christian- 

( ity to promote co-operative attitudes of 
mind and on the fear of punishment to 
restrain antagonism. Whilst it would 
clearly be foolish to minimize their bene- 
ficial effects, it is evident that they have 
failed as yet to achieve what is required. 
Furthermore, we must note that, in 
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regard to individuals, both Church and 
Bench are turning more and more to the 
help of science. It is now widely recog- 
nized that there are certain types of 
miscreants who are deaf to moral exhorta- 
tion and undeterred by the threat of 
punishment. When we reflect that of the 
men and women sent to prison in IJ30 
not only had half been there before but 
nearly one-quarter were going for at least 
their sixth time, we are impressed by the 
remarkable inefficiency of our present 
systems of curing the antisocial individual. 
We ate, therefore, entitled to doubt 
whether moral exhortation and punish- 
ment will either ensure that a peaceful 
society remains so or will promote peace- 
ful co-operation within a turbulent and 
warlike state. 

fn attempting the cure of a persistent 
delinquent the psychoanalyst uses neither 
moral exhortation nor punishment. In- 
stead he tries to understand the nature 
and interrelation of the psychic forces 
composing the personality and to create a 
social situation between himself and the 
patient to effect a gradual change in the 
balance of these forces. He attempts to 
alter the balance within the personality 
by altering the nature of the interpersonal 
field in which the personality is operating. 
Tu achieve this, a high degree of goodwill 
on his part is clearly necessary, but good- 
will by itself is not enough. A scientific 
appreciation of the forces involved and a 


technique based on this appreciation are 
both essentials also. 

There can be little doubt that it would 
profit us to adopt the same attitude to- 
ward the problems of society and also — 
what the psychoanalyst has done too little 
in the past — the experimental method. As 
already stated, all the hypotheses advanced 
in this paper are capable of being tested 
experimentally so that political science or 
social psychology, whichever we care to 
call it, need no longer remain relatively 
ineffectual in the practical world, but can 
become as powerful a force for the 
furtherance of our ends as any other of 
the experimental and applied sciences. The 
return to power of a Labour Government 
pledged to promote a high degree of in- 
ternal and external co-operation would be 
an excellent reason for fostering further 
research along these lines. Such considera- 
tions attain even more urgent significance 
with the advent of the atomic bomb. All 
our previous experience points inescapably 
to the conclusion that neither moral ex- 
hortation nor fear of punishment will 
succeed in Controlling the use of this 
weapon. Persons bent on Suicide and na-’ 
tions bent on war, even suicidal war, are 
deterred by neither. The hope for the 
future lies in a far more profound under- 
standing of the nature of the emotional 
forces mvolved and the development of 
scientific social techniques for modifying 
them. 
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Co-operation and Conflict 

E. F. M. Durbin V, i Senior Lecturer in Economics at 
the London School of Economics During World War II he 
scried in the economic section of the War Cabinet Secretariat 
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the most brilliant and original English studies of the subject 
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standing of human society is further rciealed in Peisonol 4 ggtes 
sniness and Wai iihicli he wrote in collaboration with Dr John 
Boiilhj On Septcinhcr 5 t94S, he lost his life while saiing his 
daughter from dronning 


The greatest single achievement of science 
in the twentieth century consists, or so it 
appears to me, in the light that has been 
thrown upon the formation of personal 
character As a result of the observations 
and reflections of the analytical psycholo- 
gists, we arc now in a position to under- 
stand in a way that was quite impossible 
before this v ork had been done the nature 
I of the causes that determine the behavior 
of individual human beings. 

But I am faced by an immediate practi- 
cal pioblem I think it obvious that psy- 
chological and anthropological studies 
contribute enormously to our understand- 
mg of every important social institution: 
the family, property, law, the distribution 
of authority and power in society, loyalty 
to the State, religion, co-operation, politi- 
cal conflict, and war Indeed, I would go 
further and affirm that it is impossible to 
understand these things as fully as we 
might without some knowledge of the 
light thrown upon them by the most 
recent addition to the armory of the hu- 
mane sciences Those who still think that 
It IS possible to study society without the 


aid of individual psychology stand in the 
intellectual position of the doctors who 
refused to modify their views of human 
physiology and pathology for a generation 
after the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood or the existence of microscopic 
parasites Intellectual conservatism is one> 
of the most obstinate of vested interests 

I propose to consider the light thrown 
by psychological evidence upon the causes} 
of co-operation and conflict between m- 
dtvidmls and groups m human society 
I have selected this particular problem for 
two reasons: 

In the first place it is a central problem 
All other questions of policy and history 
are subordinate to it. No society can con- 
tmue to exist unless peaceful co-operation 
can be maintained within it. War is the 
negation of both community and society, 
at least between the groups taking part in 
It In one important sense the maintenance 
of society is the maintenance of co-opera- 
tion, and the dissolution of co-operative 
habits into conflict is the dissolution of 
society Itself. 

The over-ridmg importance of the deci- 
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sion between co-operation and war in the 
case of nations needs no emphasis from me. 
Our very lives depend upon it. 

It is certain, therefore, that this is a 
central problem for the scientific study of 
society. For the same reason it is a central 
problem for the study of social policy. 
Few questions of policy, laised within or 
between the nation states that compose 
the modern world, do not mvoh e at some 
stage in their development the choice be- 
tween these two fundamentally different 
methods of achieving the purposes of 
individuals and of groups The choice 
between individual and group co-operation 
on the one hand, or conflict on the othei, 
IS the first question that has to be decided 
in every discussion of political method It 
IS, therefore, of the very greatest impor- 
tance to understand the light that has 
been thrown by the recent advances m 
psychology and anthiopology upon the 
forces that determine this choice. 

The first point that emerges clearly 
from the evidence is the wide distribution 
m society of both these fundamental types 
of human behavior. 

The extreme form of conflict between 
persons and between groups is that of 
fighting — conflicts in which force is used 
Now fighting IS plainly a common, indeed 
a universal, form of human behavior. It 
occurs in all periods of history and in the 
time before history — to judge by the be- 
havior of primitive peoples. It occuis m 
all types of social groups, from the wais 
between civilived nations, through a 
descending order of civil war, not, and 
public disorder to the personal fighting of 
adults and children. It is everywhcie pres- 
ent, and cannot therefore be traced to the 
conditions created by certain forms of 
society, like those of capitalism and the 
nation state, whose distribution in space 
and time is much more limited than the 
distribution of fighting. The simple causes 
of fighting must he in the character of 
human beings common to all periods of 
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history and all types of society — that is, 
to the qualities of human nature itself. 

The same is true of the practice of 
peaceful co-opcration Fighting, or the 
extreme foim of conflict, while universal 
in distribution, is not continuous in time. 
The most warlike groups and the most 
aggressive individuals spend considerable 
periods in peaceful toleration of, and posi- 
tive co-opciation with, other animals or 
persons Most organized communities have 
enjoyed longci periods of peace than of 
war. The greater part of human activity 
— of man-hours — is spent, not m war, but 
m peaceful co-operation The scientific 
problem is, theiefore, twofold — why is 
there peaceful co-operation’ And why 
does peaceful co-operation sometimes break 
down into fighting’ The practical prob- 
lem — at least, for lovers of peace — is how 
peaceful co-operation is to be preserved 
against the universal tendency exhibited 
m history for it to degenerate into war 

What then, docs the evidence suggest, 
are the simplest causes of peaceful co- 
operation’ Here it is necessaiy to distin- 
guish between groups with and without 
"goveinmcnt” — that is, an apparatus of 
force constructed with the conscious and 
explicit purpose of preserving peace within 
the group Clearly the evistence of a 
powerful oiganization taking action to 
preserve peace constitutes in itself a strong 
and immediate cause for the appearance 

of peace For the moment, however, 

we are interested in a prior and more 
fundamental question. What are the 
causes of peace in a group without gov- 
ernment or any effective machinery for 
the restraint of fighting? Why do animals 
co-operate in the absence of any agent 
powerful enough to pievent them from 
fighting’ 

Now a survey of the life of animals in 
general, and of apes and men in particular, 
suggests that the causes of peace in the 
absence of government are, for the extra- 
familial group, of three main kinds- 
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1 . The obnous, most important, and 
overwhelming advantage to be derived 
from peace lies in the division of labor 
and the possibility of thus achieving put- 
poses desired by the individual, but ob- 
tainable only by active co-operation with 
others This is so plam in the case of adult 
human society that the point is scarcely 
worth elaborating The whole of the dif- 
ference in the variety of satisfactions open 
to the individual in isolation and the same 
person m the active membership of a 
peaceful society, measures the advantages 
to be derived from continuous co-opera- 
tion between adults The extent of co 
operation in any groups other than adult 
human societies is, of course, much more 
limited But groups of children co-operate 
m simple tasks, and in games that require 
a specialization of function between the 
individual members of the group And 
there is some evidence to suggest that 
apes exhibit still simpler forms of co oper- 
ation, and that even mammals who hunt 
and live in herds develop simple differen- 
tiation of functions for various common 
purposes of defense or attack 

Co-operation extends enormously the 
opportunities for life and satisfaction 
within groups that have developed it It 
IS reasonable to presume that these advan- 
tages are also causes of co-operation, since 
many of the results of co-operation are 
of survival value In any case, few persons 
would wish to deny that the sovereign 
advantages of co-operation are for adult 
human beings one of the mam causes of 
voluntary peace 

a In the case of apes, there is also evi- 
dence that satisfaction is found in the 
mere presence ot others of the same species 
^f^hethei this satisfaction is exclusively 
sexual — I e , whether the advantage lies in 
the possibility of varied relations with the 
opposite sex — there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to determine In so far as it is sexual, 
such gregariousness may easily become a 
source of conflict within the group This 


we shall see in a moment But m so far as 
pleasure is felt m the meie presence of 
other members of the group, there is a 
force binding those members together in 
peace 

The counterpart of the primitive socia- 
bility of the apes m children and adult 
human beings is obvious Its relationship 
to sexual promiscuity remains as obscure 
m human beings as in apes, but the exist- 
ence of a pleasure felt in the presence of 
human company could scarcely be denied 
Sociability is therefore an independent 
cause for the existence and stability oil 
society 

3 The reasons for co-operation so far 
mentioned are all self-regarding advan- 
tages They deiive their importance from 
the existence of kinds of individual satis- 
faction that can only be obtained with the 
aid of others It is not, however, to be 
supposed that self regaiding ends are the 
sole causes of peaceful co-operation It is 
obvious that m the development of the 
child theie is to be traced the emergence 
of an interest m others for theu- own sakes, 
a gradual but growing recognition of the 
rights of others to the kinds of advantage 
desued by oneself, and finally in the fully 
developed personal relationships of friend 
ship and love, the positive desire for the 
loved one’s happiness as a good for oneself 
From reflection and logic this care for 
the good of others can make the common 
good a personal end The existence of a 
general desire for tht common good is 
clearly a force making for peace in adult 
society But its power will only extend as 
far as the idea of the common good ex- 
tends If the common good is only felt to 
reach to the limits of a racial, or a geo- 
graphic, or a social group, there will be no 
force in this recognition of the limited 
common good within the group to prevent 
the use of force outside and on behalf 
of It 

The evidence taken from the observa- 
tion of the behavior of apes and children 
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suggests that there are three clearly sepa- 
rable groups of simple causes for the out- 
break of fighting and the exhibition of 
aggressiveness by individuals. 

I. One of the most common causes of 
fighting among both children and apes 
'was over the ponessmt of external objects. 
The disputed ownership of any desired 
object — food, clothes, toys, females, and 
the affection of others — was sufficient 
ground for an appeal to force. On Monkey 
Hill disputes over females were responsible 
for the deaths of thirty out of thirty- 
three females m a short peiiod of time. 
Two points aie of particular interest to 
notice about these fights for possession 
In the first place they are often earned 
to such an extreme that they end in the 
complete destruction of the objects of 
common desire Toys are torn to pieces. 
Females are literally torn limb from limb 
So overriding is the aggression once it has 
begun that it not only ovei flows all rea- 
sonable boundaries of selfishness but 
utterly destioys the object for which the 
struggle began and even the self foi whose 
advantage the struggle was undei taken 
In the second place it is obseivable, at 
least in children, that the object for 
whose possession aggression is started may 
sometimes be desired by one person only, 
or may be desired by him merely because 
It IS desned by someone else. There were 
many cases . . . where toys and other 
objects which had been discarded as use- 
less were violently defended by their 
owners when they became the object of 
some other child’s desire. The grounds of 
possessiveness may therefore be irrational 
in the sense that they are deiived from 
inconsistent judgments of value 

Whether sensible or irrational, contests 
over possession are commonly the occa- 
sion for the most ruthless use of force 
among children and apes. 

One of the commonest kinds of object 
arousing possessive desire is the notice, 
goodwill, affection, and service of other 


members of the group. Among children 
one of the commonest causes of quarreling 
was jealousy — the desire for the exclusive 
possession of the mterest and affection of 
someone else, particularly the adults in 
charge of the children. This form of be- 
havior IS sometimes classified as a separate 
cause of conflict under the name of 
rndry or jealousy But, in point of fact. 
It seems to us that it is only one variety 
of possessiveness. The object of desire is 
not a material object — that is the only 
difference The object is the interest and 
affection of other persons What is wanted, 
however, is the exclusive right to that 
mterest and affection — a property in emo- 
tions instead of in things. As subjective 
emotions and as causes of conflict, jeal- 
ousy and rivalry are fundamentally similar 
to the desire for the unmterrupted posses- 
sion of toys or food. Indeed, very often 
the persons, property in whom is desired, 
are the sources of toys and food. 

Possessiveness is then, in all its forms, a 
common cause of fighting If we are to 
look behind the mere facts of behavior for 
an explanation of this phenomenon, a 
teleological cause is not far to seek. The 
exclusive right to objects of desire is a 
clear and simple advantage to the posses- 
sor of It. It carries with it the ceicainty 
and continuity of satisfaction. Where 
there is only one claimant to a good, 
frustiation and the possibility of loss is 
reduced to a minimum. It is, therefore, 
obvious that, if the ends of the self are 
the only recognized ends, the whole powers 
of the agent, including the fullest use of 
his available force, will be used to establish 
and defend exclusive rights to possession. 

2. Another cause of aggression closely 
allied to possessiveness is the tendency for 
childien and apes greatly to resent the 
intrusion of a stranger into their group. 
A new child in the class may be laughed 
at, isolated and disliked, and even set upon 
and pinched and bullied. A new monkey 
may be poked and bitten to death It is 
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interesting to note that it is oniy strange- 
ness within a similarity of species that is 
resented Monkeys do not mind being 
joined by a goat or a rat Children do not 
object when animals are mtroduced to the 
group Indeed, such novelties arc often 
welcomed But when monkeys meet a new 
monkey, or children a strange child, 
aggression often occurs This suggests 
strongly that the reason for the aggression 
is fundamentally possessiveness The com- 
petition of the newcomers is feared Tlie 
present members of the group feel that 
there will be more rivals for the food or 
the attention of the adults 

1 Fimllv, another common source of 
fighting among children is a failure or 
fiustration in their own activity A child 
will be prevented either by natural causes 
such as bid weather, oi illness, or by the 
opposition of some adult, from doing 
something he washes to do at a given 
moment — sail his boat or ride the bicycle 
The child may also frustrate itself bv fail- 
ing, through lack of skill or strength, to 
complete successfully some desired activ- 
itv Such a child will then in the ordinary 
sense become "naughty ” He will be m 
a bad or surly temper And, what is of 
interest from our point of view, the child 
will indulge in aggression — attacking and 
fighting other children or adults Some- 
times the object of aggression will simply 
be the cause of frustration, a straightfor- 
ward reaction The child will kick or hit 
the nurse who forbids the sailing of his 
boat But sometimes — indeed, frequently 
— the person or thing that suffers the 
aggression is qmte irrelevant and innocent 
of offense The angrj child will stamp the 
ground or box the ears of another child, 
when neither the ground nor the child 
attacked is even remotely connected with 
the irritation of frustration 
Of course, this kind of behavior is so 
common that everyone feels it to be ob- 
vious and to constitute no serious scientific 
problem That a small boy should pull his 


sister’s hair because it is raining does not 
appeal to the ordinary unreflecting person 
to be an occasion for solemn scientific 
inquiry He is, as we should all say, "in 
a bad temper ’’ Yet it is not, m fact, really 
obvious either why revenge should be 
taken on entirely mnocent objects since 
no good to the aggressor can come of it, 
nor why children being miserable should 
seek to make others miserable also It is 
just a fact of human behavior that cannot 
really be deduced from any general prin- 
ciple of reason But it is, as we shall see, 
of very great importance for our purpose. 
It shows how It IS possible, at the simplest 
and most primitive level, for aggression 
and fighting to sprmg from an entirely 
irrelevant and partially hidden cause 
Fighting to possess a desired object is 
stiaightforward and rational, however 
disastrous its consequences, compared with 
fighting that occurs because, m a different 
and unrelated activity, some frustration 
has barred the road to pleasure The im- 
portance of this possibility for an under- 
standing of group conflict must already 
be obvious 

These are the three simplest separate 
categories of cause we ate able to observe 
m the evidence One further point, how- 
ever, remains to be made about the char- 
acter of the fighting that occurs among 
apes It IS a marked characteristic of this 
fighting that, once it has broken out any- 
where, It spreads with great rapidity 
throughout the group, and draws into 
conflict individuals who had no part in 
the first quarrel and appear to have no 
unmcdiate interest whatever in the out- 
come of the original dispute Fighting is 
Unfecliom in the highest degree Why’ It 
IS not easy to find an answer Whether it 
15 that the apes who are not immediately 
involved feel that some advantage for 
themselves can be snatched from the con- 
fusion following upon the rupture of 
social equilibrium, or whether real ad- 
vantages arc mvolvcd that escape the 
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observation of the onlooker, is not at 
present determined. Or it may be that the 
infectiousness of fighting is irrational m 
the same way that the iirelevant expres- 
sion of aggression due to fiustntion is 
irrational Whatever the explanation, the 
fact remains that fighting spreads without 
apparent cause or justification This ex- 
citability, and the attraction which fight- 
ing ma) possess for its own sake, is likely 
to be a source of great instability in any 
society It IS one of the most dangerous 
paits of our animal inheiitance 

So much for the simpler forms of aggres- 
sion It IS now time to considei the light 
thrown by anthiopological and psycho- 
analytic evidence upon the behaaior of 
adult human beings. 

So far the mateiial from which we have 
sought illumination has been derived from 
the simple behavior of children and apes 
We must now considei more complicated 
behavior. There aie, as we have already 
pointed out, at least two relevant studies 
— anthropology and the case histones 
recorded by psychoanalysts. It is impos- 
sible to survey the vast mass of anthro- 
pological material in detail, but even such 
a slight study as we have been able to 
make suffices to show the very great im- 
portance of other causes of fighting among 
primitive peoples. 

Before we begin this task it is necessary 
to make one preliminary and simple ob- 
seivation about the nature of adult aggres- 
sion in general. It is of first importance 
to realize that, as fat as aggressiveness and 
fighting IS concerned, there is no notice- 
able improvement in the behaviot of adultsi 
compared with that of the most savage 
animals and children. If anything, it is 
more ruthless. The lecent history of 
Europe establishes this conclusion with 
horrible insistence. There is no form of 
behavior too ruthless, too brutal, too cruel 
for adult men and women to use against 
each other. As I have pointed out in the 
introduction to this book, torture is be- 


coming normal again; the knuckle-duster 
and the whip, other more refined instru- 
ments of fiagellation, and the armory of 
mental pain, are the commonplace instru- 
ments of prisons and concentration camps 
fiom Japan to Spam. Men and women have 
been shot down without trial, soaked in 
petrol and burned to death, beaten to un- 
recognizable masses of flesh and bone, 
hanged by the hair and hands until they 
die, starved and tortured with fear and 
hope during the "Reigns of Terror” that 
have accompanied and succeeded the civil 
wars in Russia, Italy, Poland, Austria, 
Germany, and Spain. Cruelty knows no 
boundary of party or creed It wears every 
kind of shirt. And over all of us there 
hangs, perpetual and menacing, the fear 
of war No group of animals could be 
more aggressive or more ruthless in their- 
aggiession than the adult members of the 
human race. 

Arc there then no differences between 
the aggression of more primitive beings 
and that of adult mcn> We suggest that 
there arc only two differences. In the first 
place the physical aggression of adults is' 
normally a group activity. Murder and 
assault are restricted to a small criminal 
minoiity Adults kill and torture each ‘ 
other only when organized into political 
parties, or economic classes, or religious 
denominations, or nation states A moral 
distinction is always made between the 
individual killing for himself and the same 
individual killing for some real or sup- 
posed gioup interest In the second place, 
the adult powers of imagination and rea- 
son are brought to the service of the 
aggressive intention. Apes and children 
when they fight, simply fight. Men and 
women first construct toweling systems 
of theology and religion, complex analyses 
of racial character and class structure, or 
moralities of gioup life and virility before * 
they kill one another Thus they fight for 
Protestantism or Mohammedanism, for 
the emancipation of the world proletariat 
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or for the salvation of the Nordic culture, 
for nation or for kind. Men will die like 
flies for theories and exterminate each 
other with every instrument of destruction 
for abstractions 

The differences of behavior are therefore 
not substantial. The form is the same, the 
results are the same Group fighting is 
even more destiuctive than individual 
flghting. A machine gun or a bomb is no 
less lethal because its use can be shown to 
be a necessity of the Class War, or more 
noble because it brings the light of Italian 
civilization to the Abyssinian peoples 
Now It might be argued that there is no 
continuity of character between the wars 
of civihzed people and fighting of the 
simpler orders. We cannot, however, see 
any reason for supposing so Indeed, the 
only question of interest appears to us to 
he m the matter of causation Are the 
causes exactly the same’ Or aic they 
changed in any important way by the 
greater powers and complexity of the 
adult human mmd’ 

We are therefore brought back to the 
question: What are the causes of aggres- 
siveness in adult human beings’ I would 
maintain that anthropology and psycho- 
analysis suggest a number of ways in 
which the powers of the human mmd 
change and add to the causes of aggression 
There appears to be at least three different 
mechanisms discermble in the material of 
these two sciences. 

The first and most obvious of these 
mechanisms is the cause of war revealed 
so veiy plainly by the study of prunitive 
intergroup conflict. It consists in the uni- 
versal tendency to attribute all events in 
the world to the deliberate activity of 
human or parahuman will. All happenings, 
whether natural or inevitable, or human 
and voluntary, are attributed to the will 
of some bemg either human or anthropo- 
morphically divine. If a thunderstorm 
occurs, or a hurricane visits a village, or 
a man is killed by a tiger, the evil is 


attributed either to the magic of a neigh- 
boring mbe or to the ill will of demons 
and gods. In the same way, good fortune, 
however natural, is attributed to the de- 
liberate intention of some other being 
This universal tendency in the human 
r mind IS termed ammism. 

It IS certain that this imaginative tend- 
ency on the part of human beings leads 
to war It IS obvious why it should. If evil 
IS attributed to the direct malice of neigh- 
boimg and opposing groups, the only pos- 
sible protection against furthei evil lies in 
the destruction of the source of ill will. It 
IS, however, of great importance whether 
the supposed enemy is human or super- 
natural If It IS spiritual, the natural reply 
will be placatory sacrifices or the harmless 
ritual of beating or burning or making 
war upon the evil spirit. The evidence 
shows many amusing examples of ritual 
waifare against the spirits, undertaken by 
piimitive peoples after some natural dis- 
aster But if the supposed author of evil 
IS not supernatural, but human, the results 
are neither harmless nor amusing. If the 
typhoon is attributed to the magic of 
neighboring peoples, or of dissident minor- 
ities within the tribe, then the destruction 
of the enemy, toot and branch, is the only 
safe course Hence, after a thunderstorm 
or an accident, the restless fears and 
hatred of the tribe will find expression in 
a piimitive war against neighboring tribes, 
or the stamping out of some hapless group 
of victims within it Enemies without and 
traitors within must be extermmated. 

It IS diflicult to exaggerate the fre- 
quency and importance of this cause of 
fighting m human societies of all degrees 
of civilization. It is a universal tendency 
among the simplet people of all nations to 
attiibute evil to some person or group of 
• persons. It is present eveiywhere in party 
politics. Every evil is loaded upon political 
opponents Socialists attribute all disasters, 
whether economic or political, to “capi- 
' talists” or "the capitalist class.” Con- 
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servatives think it obvious that the last 
uncontrollable and world-wide depression 
in trade was due to the "bad government” 
of the Socialists in this country. Other 
movements find different and more pecu- 
liar scapegoats in "the bankers” or "the 
Jews” or "the Russians.” In each case 
what is noticeable and dangerous is that 
a vast power and a deep malignity is 
attributed to the inimical group. The 
supposed malignity is often purely illu- 
sory. The attributed power transcends all 
reality. When the open conflict of party 
politics is suppressed by an authoritarian 
regime the tendency is exaggerated rather 
than reduced. Some unfortunate minority 
within the group — "the Jews” or "the 
kulaks” — become the source of all evil, 
the scapegoat of all disaster. Or an over- 
‘ whelming hatred is conceived for another 
nation. Out of these real terrors and de- 
rivative hatreds merciless persecutions and 
international wars are likely to spring. 

I shall go on to show that the sources 
of aggression among human beings are 
much more complicated than either the 
simple causes operating in animals or this 
common habit of attributing everything 
to some human agency. Yet it should be 
obvious that much of the behavior of 
large groups can be explained by the cate- 
gories of cause we have already discussed. 

’ Possessiveness, frustration, animism are 
potent causes of conflict between groups, 
whether parties, classes, or states. After 
we have discussed the complex history of 
aggression within the individual we shall 
have reason to revert to these simpler 
forms of behavior. The behavior of the 
group is in an important sense simpler 
and more direct than the behavior of the 
individual. It seems probable that the com- 
plex character of the civilized individual 
undergoes a degeneration or simplification 
when he is caught up into, and expresses 
himself through, the unity of the group. 
But in the meantime we must consider the 
light thrown by psychoanalysis upon the 


history and development of aggressive 
impulses in the civilized adult. 

What light does psychoanalytic evi- 
dence throw upon the problem of adult 
aggression? It is, of course, impossible to 
consider at all adequately the mass of 
material and theory comprised in the work 
of this school of psychology. All that I can 
attempt at this point is a brief account 
of the main conclusions — as they appear 
to me — to be drawn from the evidence. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
these views arc only one interpretation of 
the data, and although I think this inter- 
pretation to be the most accurate, it could 
only be verified by an empirical investiga- 
tion designed to show the existence of 
certain emotional mechanisms widely dis- 
tributed in civilized societies. 

1 suggest tentatively, therefore, that 
the evidence of psychoanalysis justifies 
the following conclusions: 

t. That the primary causes of aggres- 
sion (and of peaceful co-operation) are 
identical among adult men with those of 
children and apes. The character of the 
id — or complex of instinctive impulses — 
does not change materially as the indi- 
vidual grows older. The same sources of 
satisfaction — food, warmth, love, society 
— are desired and the same sources of con- 
flict — desire for exclusive possession of 
the sources of satisfaction, or aggression 
arising from a sense of frustration — are 
present. But in the life of most children 
there is a controlling or warping influence 
present in a varying degree — that of 
atilbbrity. The child is denied for various 
reasons — good or bad — an open and un- 
interrupted access to the means of its 
satisfaction. It is denied the breast or 
bottle, the toy or the company of adults, 
at the time or to the extent that it wishes. 
The evidence seems overwhelming that 
such frustration leads to a violent reac- 
tion of feat, hatred and aggression. The 
child cries or screams or bites or kicks. 
We are not for the moment concerned 
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with the question whether this frustration 
IS desirable or not. We are simply con- 
cerned with Its results. The result is "bad 
temper” or "naughtiness" — a resentment 
of frustration. This original resentment 
and the aggression to which it leads we 
would call simple aggression. 

Further development turns, in my view, 
upon the way in which this simple aggres- 
sion IS treated. The statistically normal 
method of treatment is, we suggest, 
further frustration or piimshmeiil The 
child 1$ slapped or beaten or subjected to 
moral instruction — taught that its be- 
havior IS wrong or wicked Again I am 
not concerned with the question of the 
rightness or wrongness of this procedure, 
but only with its consequences. I suggest 
that the result of punishment is to present 
the child with a radical conflict — either he 
must control the expression of his simple 
aggression or sufter the punishment and 
the loss of love that simple aggression in 
a regime of discipline necessarily entails. 

This conflict in the child is in our view 
an important source of aggressiveness m 
the adult The conflict itself is a conflict 
between a fundamental tendency to resent 
frustration and the fear of punishment or, 
what IS just as important, the fear of loss 
of love To the child the parent is both 
the source of satisfactions and the source 
of frustrations. To express aggression is 
to endanger the life of the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. Not to express simple 
aggression towards original objects is the 
task that faces the child Now one result 
of the child's attempt to resolve the con- 
flict IS called repression. Much has been 
written about the nature and consequences 
of repression. The hypothesis of the exist- 
ence and independent functioning of an 
unconscious mind has been elaborated to 
explain the analytical evidence, and a 
whole literature of theory has been built 
upon this idea I am not here primarily 
concerned with psychoanalytic theory, 
but I am sure that the main contributions 


of the evidence to an understanding of 
the sources of aggressiveness can be ex- 
plained quite simply. The overwhelming 
fact established by the evidence is that 
aggression, however deeply hidden or dis- 
guised, does not disappear. It appears later 
and m other forms. It is not destroyed. It 
IS safe to conclude from the evidence thSt 
It cannot be destroyed. Whether we con- 
ceive simple aggression stimulated by 
frustration as a quantity of energy chat 
has to be released somewhere, or whether 
we imagine that a secret and unconscious 
character is formed that is aggressive, 
although the superhcial character is peace- 
ful, or whether we simply suppose that a 
certain kind of character is formed, 
peaceful in certain directions and aggres- 
sive in others — is a matter of comparative 
indifference and mainly, indeed, of termi- 
nology. The fundamental fact is that the 
punishment of simple aggression results 
in the appearance of aggression in other 
forms. The boy, instead of striking his 
father whom he fears, strikes a smaller 
boy whom he does not fear. Disguised 
aggression has made the boy into a bully. 
The girl who dares not scream at her 
mother grows up to hate other women 
Again a character has been formed by a 
simple aggressiveness that has been con- 
trolled but not destroyed And in the same 
way, revolutionaries who hate ordered 
government, nationalists who hate foreign 
peoples, individuals who hate bankers, 
Jews, or their political opponents, may 
be exhibiting characteristics that have 
been formed by the suppression of simple 
aggression in their childhood education. 
These aggressive aspects of adult character 
and the aggressiveness to which they lead 
•we call transformed aggression. It is the 
displaced and unrecognized fruit of sup- 
pressed simple aggression. 

a The second gieat contribution of 
psychoanalytic evidence is to show the 
kind of transformations that simple 
aggression undergoes as the adult faculties 
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develop Tlie fundamental problem of the 
child IS, as we have seen, a double one 
that of self-control and of ambivalince 
In order to escape punishment the child 
must prevent its aggressive impulses from 
appearing — it must contiol its natural 
aggression But this is not the whole of 
the problem The parent has become for 
the child the object of two incompatible 
emotions — love and hatred As a source of 
satisfaction and companionship, the parent 
IS greatl} beloved As a souice of frustra 
tion and pumshment, the parent is greatl] 
feared and hated The evidence demon- 
strates overwhelmingly that such a double 
attitude to one person puts a terrible emo- 
tional stram upon the child In the giowth 
and development of character a number 
of imaginative and intellectual efforts are 
made to alleviate or avoid the seventy of 
this mteinal conflict 

One other aspect of the subjectne life 
must be mentioned before we examine the 
processes by which internal strain or 
anxiety is reduced to a minimum — and 
that IS the question of moial imlsfiiteii/ 

I am not at this juncture concerned with 
the theories of the origin of what the 
moralist calls the conscience and psycho- 
analyst the super-ego It is obvious that 
persons are deeply influenced in their be 
havior and their feelings by what they 
thmk they ought to do and ought to be 
— their 'sense of duty ” I think it also 
clear from the evidence of psychoanalysis 
that the content of this moral sense — the 
total of the thmgs a man feels to be his 
duty — IS made up partly of objectivcj 
moral judgments and partly of compul j 
sions arising from the teaching and disci 
phne of childhood The moral sense is| 
neither wholly rational noi wholly sub 
jective and irrational It is partly the ont 
and partly the other But, whitever the 
origin of the moral sense, there is conclu- 
sive evidence that it can become the source 
of immense buidcns of shame and guilt, | 
both to the child and to the adult Again 


I think that the available evidence demon- 
strates beyond question that such guilt in 
the adult is composed partly of a sensible 
consciousness of moial failure, partly of 
an irrational fear of punishment derived 
from the experiences and wild imagination 
of childhood, and partly of a half-con- 
scious recognition of the dangerous aggres- 
sive impulses within himself All these 
elements combine to make a considerable 
buiden of guilt — acknowledged or un 
acknowledged — for most mdividuals, a 
burden that rises to intolerable levels for 
depressed and suicidal subjects 

There is, then, much support in the 
empirical work of character psychology 
foi the theological doctrine of a ' man 
divided against himself ” Not only do we 
both love and hate the same people, but 
we are divided into an impulsive and 
appetitive character, only part of which 
we acknowledge, on the one hand, and a 
stern and inescapable sense of duty, often 
partially unrecognized, on the other 
These divisions of our being are at war 
with each other and are responsible for 
much of the unhappiness of individual 
life They are the direct source of the 
universal phenomenon of moibiil aii\i(t) 
It IS to reduce anxiety and guilt to a 
minimum, and to resolve the conflict of 
ambivalence, that the major psy chological 
mechanisms arc developed These are of 
two kinds — disp'acement and projection 
both of them ace frequently used for the 
expression of transformed aggression 
(a) Displacevient This is perhaps the 
simplest mechanism of all Several ex- 
amples of It have already been cited It is 
extremely common m political and social 
affairs It consists m the transference of 
feat, or hatred, or love from the true 
historical object to a secondary object 
The secondary object may be loved or 
hated for its own sake, but to the sensible 
degree of feeling is added an intcnsitv 
deiived from the transference to it of 
irrelevant passion The cbld is thwarted 
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by its father and then bnlhes a smaller 
child. The father is reprimanded by his 
employer, of whom he is afraid, and then 
IS angry with his son. A gill both loves 
and feels jealous of her mother. To deal 
with this situation she may direct her 
loving feelings toward her schoolmistress, 
and thus feel free to hate her mother more 
completely. A boy may hate his father 
thiough familial discipline and grow up 
to hate all authority and government He 
would be a revolutionary under any 
'• regime. Children who both love and hate 
their parents grow up to love their own 
country blindly and uncriticallv, and to 
hate foreign countries with equal blind- 
ness and unreason. They have succeeded 
in displacing their opposite emotions to 
different objects. 

'The tendency to identify the self with 
the community is so common as to be 
obvious. The transference of the predomi- 
nant feelings of childhood from parents to 
the organs of political life — to the State 
j and the parties m it — is almost universal 
Hence the importance of symbolical fig- 
ureheads and governors, Kings and Fuh- 
rers. Hence the fanaticism and violence of 
political life. Hence the comparative 
weakness of reason and moderation in 
political affairs. 

The advantage to the individual of 
these displacements or transfeiences of 
emotion from their historically relevant 
objects should be obvious In the fiist 
place the confusion and strain of the 
ambivalent relation is often resolved In- 
stead of both loving and hating the 
mother, it is possible to love the school- 
mistress and to hate more freely — ^however 
secretly — the person who was originally 
both loved and hated with equal intensity. 
Instead of both loving and hating the 
same adults, it is possible to love the na- 
tion or the Communist Party with pure 
devotion, and hate the Germans or the 
"Capitalist Class” with frenzy. In either 
case the world of emotional objects is 


redeemed from its original chaos; sim- 
plicity and order are restored to it. Action 
and purposive life is possible again. In the 
second place the displacement is often, 
mdeed usually, towards a safer object. It 
IS safer to kick a smaller boy than to kick 
one’s father. It is safer for the individual 
to hate the capitalists than to hate his 
wife, or to bate the Kussians than to hate 
his employers. Thus fear and anxiety — 
! though not banished — are reduced. Happi- 
ness IS increased Of course greater safety 
IS not always reached in any objective 
sense. To join the Communist Party, in- 
stead of divorcing one’s wife, may result 
in some countries in imprisonment and 
even death To become a patriot may 
mean eaily enlistment and a piematuic 
grave, when the alternative was objec- 
tively less dangerous. But, unless we arc 
to deny the teleological interpretation of 
human affairs altogether, it seems obvious 
that the internal conflicts of fear and guilt 
I are alleviated by displacement And there 
IS ample direct evidence to support this 
view. 

From our present point of view the 
importance of this mechanism can scaicely 
be exaggerated Adult aggression, as we 
have seen, is normally carried out in group 

( activity. Political parties make civil war. 
Churches make lehgious war States make 
mtei national war. These various kinds of 
gioups can attract absolute loyalty, and 
canalize torrents of hatred and murder, 
thiough the mechanism of displacement. 
Individuals can throw themselves into the 
Ihfc and work of gioups, because they find 
a solution to their own conflicts in them. 
The stoics of explosive violence in the 
human atom are released by and expressed 
in group organization. The power of the 
group for aggression is derived partly fiom 
the sensible and objective judgments of 
men, but chiefly, in our view, by their 
power to attract to themselves the dis- 
placed hatred and destructiveness of their 
members Displacement, though not the 
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ultimate cause, is a direct channel for the 
ultimate causes of social conflict. 

(b) Projection. A second mechanism 
that is of the greatest importance in 
understanding individual and social be- 
havior IS projection. It is not so simple 
a mechanism as displacement, but the 
psychoanalytic evidence demonstrates 
that It IS of frequent occurrence m social 
life. The mechanism consists in imagining 
that other individuals are really like our 
own unrecognized and unaccepted selves 
It IS the projection of our own characters 
upon others. 

'There are two parts of subjective char- 
acter that the individual "projects upon” 
others in this way — two kmds of unrecog- 
nized motives of his own that he imagines 
are animating other people: first, his real 
but unrecognized impulses, and secondly, 
bis unrecognized conscience. In the first 
case we suppose others to be wicked in 
ways wherein we do not admit ourselves 
to be wicked, in the second we suppose 
them to be censorious and restrictive, in 
ways wherein we do not recognize oui 
own superego to ciiticize and restrain us 
(i) The Piojcctioii of ImfttUe Ex- 
amples of the way in which people project 
upon others the evil that is really in them- 
selves are not far to seek. There are men 
and women who imagine that everyone’s 
hand is against them, persons who arc 
mean and parsimonious, and who assume 
that everyone else is seeking to swindle 
them. Persecution manias oi Imaima con- 
tain, as well as simple animism, an clement 
of this mechanism In all these cases it 
seems obvious to us that the individual 
IS either assuming that people will treat 
him as he wishes to treat them, oi that 
he imagines them to be animated by the 
motives and impulses that are rcallv his 
own. The miser attributes to others his 
own impulse to swindle The paranoiac 
imagines the object of his fears to be 
animated by his own wicked and destruc- 
tive passions 


Most cases of political persecution ap- 
pear to be of this kind. We have already 
seen that much of this behavior can be 
explained in terms of the simplest animism 
— the tendency to blame some human will 
for all disasters. But the existence of such 
a tendency does not explain why persecu- 
tion continues when no disaster is present 
or threatening. And yet it does continue 
after all reasonable occasion has passed. 
Almost all authoritarian regimes treasure, 
a pet object of persecution indefinitely. 
The National Socialists persecute the Com- 
munists and the Jews, the Bolsheviks 
persecute the Tiotskyists and the kuhks. 
It IS commonly said that regimes "need a 
scapegoat.” We suggest chat over and 
above any objective reasons for persecu- 
tion — the need for an excuse in case of 
failure or the desire to crush opposition by 
feat — and explaining the continuation of 
persecution long aftet the objective tea- ^ 
sons have lost their force, theie is an ele- 
ment of pure projection The persecuted 
minorities ate made to carry the projected 
wickedness of the dominant misses Thev 
ire truly the scapegoat of the people, not 
only in the sense that they aie hated and 
despised, but also that they are made 
litcnlly to bear the "sins of the people.” 
We think it important to realize that the 
National Socialists seriously believe that 
the Jews are responsible for national deg- 
radation — that the Communists seriously 
beliea'c that the kulaks threaten the re- 
gime — and that they believe these things 
against all evidence, because they have 
successfully projected upon these groups 
so much of the disruptive elements within 
themselaes. The hated minorities are 
genuinely thought to be the cause of 
disruption, because they have become the 
lexteinal symbol of internal wickedness. 

The advantage of this mechanism is 
again obvious. It reduces anxiety to force 
the enemy out of the gate of one’s soul. 
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than to hate oneself for being miserly. To 
see wickedness in others, though terrify- 
ing, IS better than to be divided against 
oneself. It avoids the terrible burden of 
guilt. 

The importance of projection for the 
understanding of group aggressiveness is 
also plain. If it is possible to project upon 
other groups all the evil within a group, 
then, as in the case of simple animism, the 
forces of hatred and fear against the ex- 
iternal group will grow more and more 
intense. If Communists can persuade 
themselves that all aggressiveness and 
cruelty is with the Fascists, and Fascists 
that all treachery and destructiveness is 
with the Communists, then civil war can 
be fought with better will and greater 
ferocity on both sides. If Englishmen 
owning a quarter of the world can feel 
that all ruthless imperialism is exhibited 
by Germany, and Germinv with the most 
powerful army in Europe can feel herself 
threatened by Russia, then the selfishness 
of the one group and the aggressiveness of 
the other can be justified without being 
reduced. Projection is an admirable mecha- 
nism for turning the other man into the 
I aggressor, for making hatred appear as a 
passion for righteousness, for purifymg 
the hate-tormented soul By this means all 
war IS mide into religious war — a crusade 
for truth and virtue 

(11) TIk Projection of Comcience. 
Finally, to complete the story, there is the 
projection of the conscience In order to 
escape the pains of self-Londemnation, the 
mdividual projects upon others the moral 
judgments and condemnation of his own 
heart. This leads to a particular form of 
paranoia or persecution mama, m which 
persons resent, not only the real, but also 
puiely imaginary, moril judgments and 
legal restraints imposed by the State It 
IS particularly common among the revolu- 
tionary opponents of an existing otdci 
Communists exaggerate enormously the 
degree and deliberateness of capitalist re- 


pression. National Socialists in opposition 
exaggerated absurdly the oppressions of 
das System. Both parties, all the while, 
intended to create a far more repressive 
system themselves. This projection of in- 
ternal moral censorship, while of great 
mterest in explaining many of the phe- 
nomena of political life, IS not of cential 
importance m understanding the causes of 
international war. Displacement and the 
projection of impulse are the great chan 
nels of transformed aggression. The pro- 
jection of the superego is chiefly a cause 
of revolution and civil war 

I have now completed my survey of the 
causes of aggression in human beings. I 
have suggested that there is no substantial 
difference in behavioi between civilized 
men and other animals, that adults are just 
as cruel — or more so — just as aggressive, 
just as destructive as any group of animals 
or monkeys The only difference m our 
view IS one of psychological and intellec- 
tual mechanism. The causes of simple 
aggression — posscssiveness, sti angencss, 
fiustration — are common to adults and 
simpler creatures. But a repressive disci- 
plme drives simple aggression underground 
— ^to speak in metaphors — and it appeirs 
in disguised forms These transformations 
are chiefly those of displacement and pro- 
jection These mechanisms have as their 
immediate motive the reduction of anxiety 
and the resolution of the conflicts of am- 
bivalence and guilt. They result m the 
typical form of adult aggressiveness — 
aggressive personal relations of all kinds — 
but above all in group aggression: parts 
conflict, civil war, wars of religion, and 
international war The group life gives 
sanction to personal aggressiveness The 
mobilization of transformed aggression 
gives destructive power to groups. Aggres- 
sion takes on its social forms. And to 
justify It — to explain the group aggression 
to the outside world and to the group itself 
m terms that make it morally acceptable 
to the members of the group — great struc- 
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tures of intellectual reasoning — theories 
of history and religion and race — are built 
up. The impulses are rationalized. The 
' hatred is justified. And it is typical of the 
complexity of human affairs that some- 
thing in these theories is always true But 
most of It is false — most of it a mere 
justification of hatred — a sickening and 
hypocritical defence of cruelty This is 
particularly true of the political persecu- 
tions of dictatorships. . . . 

There are, I think, three important con- 
clusions . . . that can be derived from this 
brief survey of the causes of co-operation 
and conflict among human beings. 

The first of these is the ancient and 
obvious conclusion of political theory that 
the social institution of goi ernment is a 
potent cause of peace in society and there- 
fore of incalculable benefit to mankind. 

The evidence taken from the life of 
anarchical animal and human groups bears 
out the common thought of political 
philosophers. The absence of government 
meins the absence of order. The alternative 
to efficient government is a brutal chaos 
of arbitral y powei and gross injustice In 
the hackneyed words of Hobbes "the life 
of man would be solitaiy, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short ” This conclusion is, I 
am sure, sustained by the evidence 

Whatever our theory of the state may 
be, It cannot be denied that most of its 
labor IS devoted to the organization of 
peaceful activities and to defining, with- 
out the use of force, the framework of 
laws and institutions within which indi- 
viduals and smaller groups can work to- 
gether in tranquillity. But the state has 
another and vitally important task In all 
modern societies — whether democratic or 
dictatorial, capitalist or communist — the 
government and the apparatus of force 
that It controls, seeks to prevent the 
breakdown of social equilibrium into civil 
war. One of the worst crimes in any state 
IS treason against it, and the vast and m- 
creasing power of the state is built up, 


primarily m order to crush the various 
aggressive minorities who propose to resort 
to force m defiance of the law. 

There is no pacificism within the state. 
If members of the criminal minority resort 
to force, force will be used against them 
If larger groups threaten the peace by 
noting, first the police and then the more 
heavily armed forces at the disposal of the 
government will be used against them 
The theory and practice of government is, 
in part, the theory and piictice of mobi 
lizing an overwhelming force against any- 
one or any group that will not keep the 
law in peace. In my view it is therefore 
not surprising that the aiea of the strong 
nation state has been predominantly the 
area of peace. Of course, this is not alwaj s 
so Civil wai his broken out more than 
once in the stiongest modern states But 
almost all wais and all the largest wars 
have been between nations — that is, in the 
realm of amrehv outside the rule of law 
supported by force 

No doubt theie exists another great 
force making for peace within the state — 
that IS, the spontaneous acccptmce of law, 
and the monl sinction that law qua law 
therefoic possesses Peaceful co-operation 
IS preserved and the law obeyed, in the 
vast majority of cases, without the direct 
mtervention or supervision of the police. 
Yet force, nevertheless, is present in the 
background People may often obey the 
law because they wish to do so But they 
must obey it whether they wish to or not 
— or go to prison And, in fact, thete is 
ilways a criminal minority who do not 
obev the law, and against whom force 
always is and must be used. There is always 
a disruptive tendency present in society — 
a tendency to form aggressive and revolu- 
tion try minorities — and, in so far as they 
are allowed to grow without the opposition 
of force, society draws neaier and nearer 
to civil war The recent history of Europe 
offers many examples of such a develop- 
ment Moreover, it seems easy to us to 
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exaggerate the strength of the feeling for 
the moral authority of the law. It seems 
straining the use of terms to say that the 
dissident minorities of authoritarian gov- 
ernments "accept the law.” It seems 
plainly untrue that peasants admit the 
moral sanctity of oppressive systems of 
agrarian law, or that the organired prole- 
tariat of a capitalist system really accept 
the justice of the present laws of property. 
It may be that they feel that an unjust 
law is better than no law at all; but few 
dictators, at any rate, would willingly di- 
vorce themselves from the use of force or 
would expect internal peace to be pre- 
served by the strength of moral sentiment 
alone. 

The application of this view to interna- 
tional affairs and the problem of inter- 
national war is obvious. Article XVI of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was and is, in my view, the only hope for 
the peace of the world. Until law is backed 
by force there seems to mo no hope for 
■ law or peace. Law is not justice, but 
neither is war, Aggressive minorities will 
make international war and civil war, but 
they will not make justice. And while the 
achievement of justice will greatly aid the 
establishment of peace, the handing over 
of the world to the will of the minority of 
'aggressive states, or of the state to the 
aggressive minorities within it, will secure 
neither justice nor peace. Thus, while the 
struggle for justice and for a system of 
law chat is sufhciently just to be accepted 
freely by all men is one of the central 
tasks before this generation, the evidence 
suggests to the present writer most 
strongly that the organization of inter- 
* national force for the preservation of 
international peace and the fulfilment of 
International law is the most urgent task 
of all. 

Of course, force will not cure the im- 
pulses of aggression. Some psychologists, 
impressed by this fact and also by the 
consideration that government is a symbol 


to most people of their own projected con- 
science, have concluded that the organiza- 
tion of force is not favorable to peace. We 
should agree that force is not a therapeutic 
agent. A policeman will not cure a mur- 
derer of the desire to kill. An international 
air force will not cure Hitler or Mussolini 
of the desire to kill. But that, I feel, is not 
the point. The immediate problem is not 
to cure the aggressor, but to prevent the 
aggression, or to see that, if the aggression 
takes place, it can only lead to one out- 
come — the vindication of the law. That 
is the vital point. The problem is to see 
that the great majority of human beings 
who are peaceful, and the great part of 
human activity that is constructive, 
should be protected from the savage and 
destructive violence of the aggressive 
minorities. It is only if the lovers of peace 
and social reconstruction will use force 
to protect themselves that peace within 
and without the nation can be preserved. 

To accept this gloomy, but in my sub- 
mission fund3ment.illy realistic, view of 
the necessity for government does not in 
the least mean that it is impossible to 
alleviate the pressure of aggressiveness 
within the social group. This brings me 
to the second of my relevant conclusions. 
The psychological and anthropological 
evidence suggests very strongly that one 
of the most important institutions deter- 
mining the behavior of any social group 
is to be found in the type of emotional 
.education characteristic of the group. The 
character of this institution determines 
the amount of aggressiveness generated 
within the group. 

Transformed aggression is due, in my 
view, to the tepression both by the self 
and by parental authority of simple 
aggression. Simple aggression, in its turn, 
I have argued, is due to the frustration of 
impulse. It would seem upon this analysis 
that adult aggressiveness could be dimin- 
ished either by a reduction in the extent 
to which impulse is frustrated or by a 
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diminution in the extent to which primary 
aggression is punished. If children could 
be frustrated less frequently by being 
given more open access to the means of 
their satisfaction, or if they were punished 
less severely when they resented frustra- 
tion; if, in short, they were allowed to 
express desire and anger more freely, it 
should follow, contrary to common ex- 
pectation, that they would make more 
happy, more peaceful, and more social 
adults. The evidence shows overwhelm- 
ingly, as we have already seen, that the 
suppression of simple aggression does not 
kill it. It drives it underground and makes 
it far more horrible and destructive. It is 
only in the expression of it that it becomes 
diminished. It Is only within the circum- 
stances of freedom that social habits and 
a spontaneous desire to co-operate can 
flourish and abound. "Spare the rod and 
' spoil the child” — as a quiet and convenient 
member of the familial group. Spare the 
1 rod and make a free. Independent, friendly, 
and generous adult human being. 

There are three points to be made in 
amplification of this suggestion: 

I. A certain amount of frustration is 
Inevitable and a certain amount of exter- 
■nal repression is almost equally so. A child 
cannot have all that it wants. In the first 
place, the parents may not be rich enough 
to supply it even with enough to eat. In 
the second place, some of its desires — 
though we suspect they W'ould be few 
except in the first few years of life — are 
contradictory .and dangerous. A baby must 
be denied the fire that it wishes to reach, 
or the bright but poisonous berry that it 
wishes to suck. In the third place the satis- 
faction of some of its desires may make 
social life impossible or intolerable. The 
child cannot rampage when its parents are 
tired or ill. It cannot be taken for 3 walk 
when its mother must get the tea. Up- 
on a thousand occasions frustration is 
inevitable. But I suggest that, even if 
frustration is inevitable, it should be re- 


duced to a minimum and could be reduced 
enormously below its present level. The 
restraint of impulse is far too frequently 
carried out upon principle — as a desirable 
• form of "discipline.” Patents believe that 
children ought not to have what they 
want — that denial of impulse will make 
a good character. I hold that the opposite 
of this is the truth. 

Nevertheless, some frustration is inevi- 
table. What then can be done to alleviate 
its ill effects? I suggest that much more 
can be done by refusing to suppress and 
punish the natural resentment that frus- 
tration calls forth. This I feel to be the 
essential point. Take the child away from 
the fire, refuse to take it for a walk, deny 
it a second piece of cake; but avoid being 
angry or hurt or disapproving if 3 scream 
of rage or a kick on the shins is the imme- 
diate consequence of thwarting the child’s 
will to happiness. To permit children to, 
express their feelings of aggression, whilst 
preventing acts of irremediable destruction 
is, I suggest, one of the greatest gifts that 
parents can give to their children. 

1. I believe the evidence suggests that 
such methods of education will have con- 
sequences precisely the opposite of those 
expected by the parent unaware of the 
evidence of modern analytical psychology. 
People greatly imderestimate the rapidity 
and strength with which the social and 
affectionate impulses of the free child de- 
velop. And yet it is blindness to do so. 
After all, enormous advantages accrue to 
the child from co-operation. It is, as I 
have emphasized ad nauseam, the over- 
whelming impulse of human life. And I 
suggest that the child, freed from frustra- 
tion and unsympathetic discipline, will in 
fact become the very opposite of the pop- 
ular picture of the "spoiled child.” Instead 
of violent and ungovernable anger, inordi- 
nate selfishness and vanity, the child who 
is not afraid to express feeling is likely to 
exhibit affection, independence, sociability, 
and courage more rapidly and more natu- 
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rally than a repressed child. Such children, 
the evidence suggests, become reasonable 
and sociable at a surprisingly early age. 
Family life with them is not a nightmare 
of disorder, or the false calm of strong 
discipline, but a moderately peaceful and 
very lively society of free, equal, and 
willing co-operation. 

3. At the same time I do not wish to 
overdraw the picture. There are certain 
inevitable conflicts and sources of disturb- 
ance in individual and family life. Sexual 
jealousy, for one thing, is unavoidable. It 
seems unlikely that the strain between 
father and son, mother and daughter, can 
be wholly avoided. Nor does the reduction 
of external repression remove internal con- 
flict. Self-repression — the fear that anger 
felt toward the source of satisfaction will 
"kill the goose that lays the golden eggs” 
— will still remain. Hence the reduction 
of repression is not a panacea. It will not 
produce heaven within the family or a 
race of perfect adults in a generation. 
Neurosis and aggressiveness will still be 
there. Social friction and the threat to 
peace will not be wholly eliminated. I 
only suggest that these things will be 
greatly reduced. 

This doctrine is somewhat more specu- 
lative than the analysis of the causes of 
aggressiveness. It is not established by the 
existing evidence with the same degree of 
certainty. The number of children edu- 
cated more freely is still small. No society 
has embarked upon the experiment of a 
wide and rapid change in the technique of 
parental control. No generation has yet 
grown up that has been influenced by the 
spread of these ideas. It is, therefore, too 
soon to say whether a change in the edu- 
j national environment can bring about a 
' substantial reduction in the aggressiveness 
of adults. I personally feel that the evi- 
dence gathered from the treatment of 
children is overwhelmingly on one side. I 
believe it to be almost certain that if 
children were actually brought up more 


freely they would be much happier, much 
more reasonable, and much more sociable. 
It is obvious that social and international 
relations would greatly benefit if people 
were happier, more reasonable, and more 
sociable. But this belief is still in the realm 
of probability rather than fact. It is, of 
course, a purely empirical question. Will 
a certain form of education make human 
adults less aggressive without making 
them less strong? It is the combination of 
strength with reasonableness, of power 
with affection, that I think desirable. I 
have no faith in, nor desire to educate, a 
pacifist generation. I believe the rejection 
of force, and the passive acceptance of 
other people’s aggression, to be as pro- 
foundly neurotic as the manifestation of 
transformed aggression itself. But with 
the subject of pacifism we are not con- 
cerned, I only wish to emphasize that I 
do not expect to arise from a better form 
of emotional education a generation of 
persons unable or unwilling to protect 
themselves, who kneel down before the 
aggressor and fling wide their gates to his 
attack, but a generation of men and wom- 
en who will defend their rights and yet 
willingly concede equal rights to others, 
who will accept the judgment of third 
parties in the resolution of disputes, who 
will neither bully nor eat humble pie, who 
will fight but only in defense of law, 
who are willing and friendly members of 
a positive and just society. 

Unfortunately this hope is not for us 
but only for a posterity that shall come 
long after us. We have not the time not 
the opportunity to do these things. It 
would take decades to affect the course of 
political relations by emotional education. 
And, in any case, there is not the remotest 
possibility of beginning now. Half the 
nations of the world are in the grip of 
regimes in which this type of education, 
so far from being encouraged, is being 
destroyed. Even in democratic commu- 
nities there is no widespread belief in the 
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kind of argument we have been advanc- 
ing; much less is there any serious attempt 
to reform family practice in this direc- 
tion. Even if there were, the successful 
execution of a new technique of parental 
guidance requires a new and less neurotic 
generation to carry it through. Improve- 
ment in the emotional atmosphere that 
surrounds the representative child can only 
be brought about slowly, and from genera- 
tion to generation, as each group of parents 
brings to its children a less warped and 
aggressive personality. It is possible to be- 
gin, but not to proceed rapidly, with this 
basic social therapy. In the meantime, if 
this is all the hope there is, we shall have 
perished by half a dozen wars. And each 
war, by strengthening the fears and 
hatreds inside national groups, will make 
the task of better education more difficult. 
What therapy cannot cure, government 
must restrain. 

iThus, as I see it, there ate two ways, 
and only two, in which social conflict can 
be reduced in its frequency and violence 
— one slow, curative, and peaceful, aimed 
at the removal of the ultimate causes of 
war in human character by a new type of 
emotional education; the other immediate, 
coercive, and aimed at symptoms, the 
restraint of the aggressive minority by 
force. 

Finally, there is a third conclusion, mote 
general than the other two, that stands out 
clearly from the evidence. It is the impor- 
■" tance of the irrational and the unconscious 
■" in social life. We are not what we seem to 
be and think we are. We do not even want 
the things we say we want, nor seek the 
ends we seem to seek. No theory of human 
society or history based upon a doctrine 
of rational or conscious purpose can con- 
tain the whole truth. To understand why 
people behave as they do, we must remem- 
ber the things that they have forgotten, 
the motives they dare not confess, the 
springs of action they cannot admit. The 
ideology of any movement or of any 


society is only half the story. The other 
half, and for us the most important half, 
lies below the surface. 

The result of accepting this part of the 
evidence of analytical psychology is most 
important for my purpose. It introduces 
a new perspective into social study and 
political reflection. Nothing is quite the 
same as it was before. Those who come to 
see themselves, their friends, and the so- 
cieties in which they live, through the 
categories of modern psychology experi- 
ence the same kind of shock as those who 
look for the first time at some common 
object through a microscope, or at the 
moon through a telescope. In one sense 
everything is the same, in another sense 
everything is changed. What appeared to 
be simple is shown to be complex, and yet 
things that were previously unintelligible 
now become simple and clear. Floating 
unsuspected in the blood are the essential 
animalculae of life and death, and mys- 
terious markings upon the face of the 
moon are seen to be the shadows of great 
mountains. 

The social scientist must look through 
the psychological microscope; so must the 
politician. They will then see the real, but 
macroscopic, institutions of government 
and property, party and revolution, with 
which they deal and must continue to 
deal, dissolve into a thousand fragments 
of personal ambition and patriotism, of 
secret love and hatred, unconscious pur- 
pose and need. Systems of thought can 
then be traced to secret emotional roots, 
and great institutions, rich in dignity, to 
the primitive fears of childhood and the 
jungle. Ideas will lose a little of their 
importance; but the structure and laws of 
our emotional life, previously mysterious 
and unintelligible, will be flooded with 
light. 

Nothing that men say of their purposes 
can be accepted at its face value. This is 
so because men and women do not even 
know what they are doing, nor are they 
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conscious of the ends that guide theit 
action. Many of the paradoxes of history 
disappear in the light of this simple but 
revealing principle. Some of the most out- 
standing mysteries of the relation between 
thought and action exhibited in history 
become far less unintelligible. 

The Christian Churches, founded upon 
a doctrine of love and preaching a gospel 
of mercy, have nevertheless used every re- 
finement of torture and every instrument 
of pain — from the rack to the stake — in 
order to break and crush opposition to 
their interests or dogmas. Communists, 
with the high words of human equality 
and human brotherhood upon their lips, 
have shot and tortured, imprisoned and 
starved, the powerless masses that they 
have controlled. Democracies, paying 
solemn lip-service to the cause of equality 
between the nations and of government 
over them, have nevertheless divided the 
world as they chose while their enemies 
were weak, and have betrayed the doctrine 
of collective security when their enemies 
became strong. 


All these things, the crude and often 
horrible paradoxes of history, become in- 
telligible as soon as we realize that the 
conscious purpose and the real purpose of 
individuals and of groups need bear no 
direct relationship to one another. Human 
beings may say that they want one thing 
and really want its opposite, and do this, 
not because they are rogues or hypocrites, 
but because the human mind possesses a 
dangerous power to disguise even from the 
thinking and willing agent the clear pur- 
poses of its own thought and action. We 
do not know ourselves. We are not the 
simple creatures of rational purpose that 
we think we are. The springs of our action 
lie hidden, like corpuscles and phagocytes, 
secret but dominant, in our spiritual blood. 

It is therefore necessary to assess ideas 
and theories in the light of the emotional 
life of the ideologists, and to judge every 
institution and system of thought by the 
emotions that are involved in it and justi- 
fied by it. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” — "Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles?” 
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Democracy at the Grass Roots 


DdVtd E. LiliCflthOrl is a lawver and career public 
administrator, a former chairmm of the Tennessee Valley Au 
thority and at present the ch iirm m of die AloiniL Fneig) Com 
mission In this selection wliieh is based upon hii expcticnte m 
directing the TV^, Mr Lilienthil describes a practicii torhnique 
for developing co npcntion among men of \ iried experience and 
background vshich simultaneously cncouriges the desclopnient 
of indnidual I dints This experience in the Tennessee Valley 
seems to suppoii the cunlenlions of psychologists that it is pos 
sible to encourage responsible tiii/cnship 


FOR THE PEOPLE \ND 
BY THE PEOPLE 

It ts not the tatth }t /j not Anunca tiho ts 
so gnat 

It IS / «./jo am gnat oi to hi gnat it ts Yoti 
lip thoe Oi an) one 

It iS to walk^ iapuU) t/noiig/i cuilization* 
goaonminis l/icotus 

, Tli/ough ponih, pageants, ihon^s, to foim 
indnuluaL 

Undtiiiiiit/i all individuals / meat nothing 
ts good to me now that ignom tndi 
initials 

— Walt Whitnuin 

People are the most important fact m 
resource development Not only is the 
welfare «nd happiness of individuals its 
true pui^ose, but they arc the me ms by 
which that development is accomplished, 
their genius,' their energies and spiiit are 
the instruments, it is not only "for the 
people” but "by the people ” 

The puipose of resource development 
must be more than the meic ph)sjcal 
welfare of the greatest number of human 
beings It IS true that wc cannot be starv- 
ing and cold and still be happv But an 
abundance of food, the sitisfacrion of 
elementaiy physical needs alone, is not 


enough A man wants to feel that he is 
important He wants to be able not only 
to express his opinion fieely, but to know 
that It carries some weight; to know that 
there are some things that he decides, or 
his a part m deciding, and that he is a 
needed and useful part of something far 
bigger than he is. 

MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL 

This hankering to be an individual is 
piobabl> greater today than ever before. 
Huge factoiies, assembly lines, mysteri- 
ous mechanisms, standardization — these 
underline the smallness of the individual, 
because they aie so fatally impersonal If 
the mtensive development of resources, 
the central fact in the immediate future 
of the world, could be made personal to 
the life of most men; if they could see 
themselves, because it was true, as actual 
paiticipants in that development in their 
own communities, on their own land, at 
theu own jobs and businesses — there would 
be an opportunity for this kind of mdi- 
viduil satisfaction, and there would be 
something to tie to Men would not only 
have more things, they would be stronger 
and happier men. 


From TVA Dunocnic) on thi Maicb, by Da\id E Lilicnthal Copyright, 1944, by David E. 
Lihentlial Harper &. Brothers, publishers (lootnotts omitted) 
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Resource development need not be held 
fast by the dehumanizing forces of mod- 
ern life that whittle down the importance 
of the individual Surely it should be freed 
of their grip, for they are the very nega- 
tion of democracy . nothing is good 
to me now that ignores individuals ” 

It IS the unique strength of democratic 
methods that they provide a way of stim- 
ulating and releasing the mdividual re- 
sourcefulness and inventiveness, the pride 
of workmanship, the creative genius of 
human beings whatever their station or 
function A world of science and great 
machines is still a world of men; our 
modern task is more difficult, but the 
opportunity for democratic methods is 
greater even than in the days of the ax 
and the hand loom. 

A method of organizing the modem 
task of resource development thit not only 
will be based upon the principle of unity 
but can draw in the average man and 
make him a part of the great job of our 
time, in the day-to-dav work m the fields 
and factories and the offices of business, 
will tap riches of human talent that are 
beyond the reach of any highly central- 
ized, dictatorial, and impersonal system 
of development based upon remote control 
in the hands of a business, a technical, or 
a political elite. 

It IS just such widespread and intimate 
participation of the people in the develop- 
ment of their valley that has gone on here 
in these ten years past 

“by thl people” 

The spiritual yield of democratic meth- 
ods, a renewed sense that the individual 
counts, would be justification enough But 
there is yet another reason, a practical one, 
for seeking at every turn to bring people 
actively into the task of building a region’s 
resources; there is, I think, really no other 
way in which the job can be done. The 
task of harmonizing and from time to 


time adjusting the intricate, detailed maze 
of pieces that make up the unified devel- 
opment of resources in a world of tech- 
nology IS something that simply cmnot be 
done effectively from some remote gov- 
ernment or business headquarters 

The people must be m on that job The 
necessities of management make it mandi- 
tory Efficiency, in the barest operating 
sense, requires it. There is nothing m ms 
experience more heartening than this that 
devices of management which give a lift 
to the human spirit turn out so often to 
be the most “efficient” methods Viewed 
m any perspective there is no other way 
No code of laws or regulations can pos- 
sibly be detailed enough to direct the pre- 
cise course of resource development No 
district attorney or gestapo could, for 
long, hope to enforce such a regime No 
blueprmts or plans can ever be compre- 
hensive enough, or sufficiently flexible, as 
a matter of management, for so ever- 
changing an enterprise It is the people or 
nothing 

From the outset of the TVA under- 
taking It has been evident to me, as to 
many others, that a valley development 
envisioned in its entirety could become a 
reality if and only if the people of the 
region did much of the planning, and 
participated in most of the decisions To a 
considerable degree this is what is happen- 
ing Each year, almost each month, one 
can see the participation of the people, as 
a fundamental practice, grow more vigor 
ous, and, although it suffers occasional 
setbacks, it is becoming part of the think- 
ing and the mechanics of the development 
of the Tennessee Valley. 

I shall illustrate how TVA has un- 
dertaken Its job of region-building at the 
grass roots, and how regional decentral- 
ization IS at work in almost every side of 
the valley’s life — among farmers, work- 
men, businessmen, local officials, and in 
TVA’s relations with state and local gov- 
ernments. In telling how these ideas have 
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been put in practice, I have chosen to 
hegm with the story of how TVA has 
applied grass-roots democracy to the job 
of rebuilding the land. 

WHAT THE PROBLEMS WERE 

The farmers — tliere are about azj.ooo 
tarms in the watershed of the Tennessee 
River, with 1,350,000 people living on 
them — ^have long seen that their lands 
were in trouble. They knew, almost all of 
them, what they wanted They knew chat 
what was needed was to increase the pro- 
ductivity of their lands, to heal the gullies, 
to keep water on the land, and to prevent 
the soil from washing away. Like almost 
everyone else they were reluctant to 
change their habits of doing things. They 
wanted to have a say-so about changes, 
they had to be "shown”; but when their 
confidence had been earned they were 
enthusiastic, and they were generous of 
spirit. 

The farm experts, both in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s scientific bureaus 
in Washington and in the state agencies of 
the Tennessee Valley, had known most of 
the technical answers to the separate prob- 
lems of soils, of fertilizer, of terracing, 
and had known them for a good many 
years. They were competent in their special 
fields, and devoted to their work Never- 
theless farm income in the valley as in the 
whole Southeast continued at a low ebb, 
in some counties the average cash income 
for a farm fanuly was less than $150 a 
jrear. Soil losses were appillmg Farm 
tenantry increased Changes m farming 
favored by the technicians, away from 
cotton and corn, for example, did occur, 
but the pace was so slow that the direction 
on the whole continued downward Entire 
rural counties, the towns included, were 
without a single telephone, a mile of farm 
electric line, a public libiarv, a news- 
paper, a hospital, a single public health 
officer. 


The techmeal knowledge of farming 
problems in the agricultural agencies, state 
and federal, was extensive, but it was 
largely generalized. It was not based on 
the needs of a particular farm or farming 
community. When this knowledge did 
reach the farmer, through reports of scien- 
tific results on experimental plots, in pam- 
phlets, or by word of mouth through one 
of many agencies, it was usually a succes- 
sion of separate bits of knowledge, and it 
was often remote from the farmer’s indi- 
vidual problems. He was likely to be con- 
fused by the multiplicity of "remedies” 
and the more than a score of different 
governmental agencies with which he 
must deal on agricultural problems 

What was needed was not alone more 
technical information, but that on the 
farm itself there should be a unification 
of all the available knowledge and skills 
The technical knowledge of all kinds 
available at the vaiious state university 
agricultural experiment farms had some- 
how to be moved to thousands of valley 
farms, actual farms. What happened at a 
beautifully equipped experiment station 
or in a laboratory was one thing; what 
would happen on a man’s farm was quite 
another The laboratory had to be taken 
to the farm; the whole farm as a business 
was the farmer’s problem 

THE DEMONSTRATION FARM 
PROGRAM 

Furtheimore, as TVA saw it, and as the 
agricultural colleges were quick to con- 
fiim, the individual farmer was the only 
one who could apply all this available ex- 
jicitness He must therefore become the 
center of the scheme of education in new 
methods. We did not want a method of 
lestoring sod whereby the farmer would 
be ordered; he would learn by doing, on 
his own place; his neighbors would learn 
by watching him and adapting what 
"worked out.” Nor did we want a mere 
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false front, using the outward form of 
voluntary and educational methods to dis- 
guise actual coercion, or "uplift,” or 
narrow political purposes. 

After some searching the method that 
was worked out, with state, local, and 
federal agencies as co-operating parties, 
centered about "whole farm demonstra- 
tions” on tens of thousands of dirt farms. 
The results in physical terms I have al- 
ready summarized. On the land of these 
demonstration farmers two ideas met and 
were combined in action: the idea of 
unity, and the democratic idea that much 
of the planning and execution of resource 
development must be in the hands of the 
people. 

These thousands of typical working 
farms are the schoolrooms of the valley. 
Here farmers, their wives and children, 
with their neighbors learn and demonstrate 
the unity of resources, learn and demon- 
strate the principles of grass-roots democ- 
racy. Here there is brought to them the 
fruits of the technical man’s skills. In each 
of the valley’s counties there are one or 
more Farm Improvement Associations, 
with a total membership of more than 
32,000 farmers. These associations are 
organized by the farmers and operated 
entirely by boards of trustees elected by 
them. 

The demonstration farm program of 
the Tennessee Valley began, back in 1935, 
in this way: The farmers in a community, 
called together by their county agricul- 
tural agent, selected several of their own 
number who were willing to have their 
farms serve as a "demonstration” for 
the rest. Later on it became apparent to 
farmers and technicians that all the farms 
in a community usually constituted a 
more useful unit for demonstration than 
one farm or a scattered few. As a con- 
sequence what are called "area demon- 
strations” were set up by the farmers’ 
associations. Some counties contain twenty 
such community-wide demonstrations, 


with as many as eighty families in such 
a single "little valley.” 

Phosjihaie, Key to Life. 

The hub about which these demonstra- 
tions turn is the soil mineral p/nsphafe. 
(In some of a thousand other valleys, dif- 
ferently situated, the tise of water for 
irrigation, say, or electric power might be 
that hub.) The technicians in the state 
institutions had long known that most of 
the valley land was deficient in phosphate; 
it is coming to be recognized as a defi- 
ciency of most American farming land. 
More chan a generation ago the pioneer 
conservationist Charles Van Hise had said 
that the depletion of soil phosphates "is 
the most crucial, tlie most important, and 
the most far-reaching problem with refer- 
ence to the future of the nation.” This the 
technicians had long known. But the drain 
has gone on, at unabated pace. My asso- 
ciate on the Board, Dr. Harcourt A. Mor- 
gan, a leading agricultural scientist, knew 
more about the almost magic effect of 
adding this mineral to "poor” soils than 
any man in America. But he knew, too, 
and patiently taught that what was neces- 
sary was not merely adding phosphate to 
the soil but a change in the entire manage- 
ment of individual farms. In that change 
phosphate could be a fulcrum for other 
needed adjustments, a central vantage 
point from which to see and to learn the 
lesson of the seamless web. 

Between the expert and the farm was a 
crucial gap which the methods of the past 
left unfilled. What TVA has done is to 
throw a bridge across that gap. 

Furthermore TVA has brought together 
and concentrated upon the solution of the 
problems of these typical farms technical 
and scientific forces of every kind, and 
not just those usually deemed "agricul- 
tural.” The inventor, the engineer, the 
transportation expert, and the businessman 
have all had a hand in the work of farm 
adjustment. As important as any of these 
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"outsiders” were the chemical engineers. 
The adequate use of phosphate in the past 
had in part been impeded by its cost to 
the farmer. A group of TVA chemical 
technicians, aided by every other source 
of expertness in Washington and the Ten- 
nessee Valley, was set to work in 1933 to 
reduce the cost by producing this ferti- 
lizer in highly conceiiirafnl form, thereby 
making large savings on transportation 
and bagging costs. 

The huge munitions plant at Muscle 
Shoals, inherited hy TVA from World 
War I, became the center of technical re- 
search of this kind. By 1933 a wholly new 
electric-furnace phosphate process had 
gone through the pilot plant stage and 
was technically proven. TVA subsequently 
constructed a plant capable of producing 
150,000 tons a year of new and improved 
plant food for the land from the fossilized 
banes of animals which lived in the sea 
that once covered middle Tennessee — for 
that is what phosphate ore is. The result- 
ing granules of one form of these products 
were four times as concentrated as what 
had previously been in general use. 

The state agricultural agencies and 
TVA, working together, showed that this 
new form of chemical, applied to the land, 
in combination with ground limestone (a 
cheap and plentiful rock), would enable 
clover and other legumes to grow where 
before the soil would not sustain them. 
These legume plants, such as clover, bear 
on their roots tiny nodules, rich in another 
element, nitrogen, drawn by the tiny bac- 
teria in the nodules from the inexhaustible 
supply in the air. Three pounds of nitrogen 
could thus be "manufactured” out of the 
air, on the farmer’s land, for every one 
pound of phosphorus he put on the soil. 
Phosphate and lime, through legumes, 
would thus add nitrogen. The three to- 
gether meant a revitalized fertile land. 

A soil badly deficient in these three b.tsic 
elements is dead, sterile. No seed would 
ever grow to cover it against the six thou- 


sand tons of water that fall each winter 
on every valley acre. A soil rich in these 
elements could, with planning and with 
"know-how” in the farmer’s hands, be 
made part of a valley-wide scheme to con- 
serve the soil and the streams, and thereby 
to strengthen the people. 

Use of the Tools. 

Here were new, modern technical tools: 
a concentrated mineral phosphate, and the 
experts’ generalized knowledge of what 
science could do to help increase pro- 
ductiveness of land. But it was the people 
on the farms who must use these tools. 
And to use them effectively meant that 
the individual farmer must plan ahead, 
adjust and readjust the management of his 
entire farm, as a plant manager must plan 
and readjust his whole operation to a radi- 
cal new machine. It meant that in that 
planning he needed technical counsel, as 
the problems arose. He ought to have the 
advice of the ablest farmers in his neigh- 
borhood. Before he could "realize” on these 
new tools he would have to surmount all 
manner of barriers, physical and economic. 
And, finall)', if the community and na- 
tional interest were to be served by this 
technical advance, the farmer on his land 
must learn the truth of unity in resource 
development: that his farm was not only 
a field or two, woodland, a pasture and a 
house and barn, but a unit; that likewise 
the land .and water, forests and minerals, 
power and industry were all inseparable 
parts of his own work and life; that on 
that farm he is part of the cycle of 
nature. 

There, on that land, the farmer would 
sec how science affected his own dally life. 
In this way the chemical plant at Muscle 
Shoals, the great turbines at Norris Dam, 
the laboratories of the state universities, 
in short, the world of science, would come 
to have meaning to the man who after all 
was their "boss.” Science, if brought thus 
close to him, would enable the average 
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man (on a farm or in the town) to learn 
what it is that technology makes feasible, 
for him, what, in short, are fix people’s 
uUerttafives; without that knowledge what 
reality is there in the free man’s demo- 
cratic right to choose? 

The benefits of such grass-roots think- 
ing are almost as great for the scientist as 
for the layman. Technology is never final. 
What the farmers themselves observe, in 
the actual use of a soil mineral on their 
land, is of great value in laboratory re- 
search to open new doors to ever new dis- 
coveries. And this has actually occurred at 
TVA’s Muscle Shoals plants and labora- 
tories where farmers have stood at the 
elbow of chemical engineers while they 
designed new equipment for new products 
adapted to the farmers’ actual observed 
needs. Keeping open a living channel of 
communication between the layman and 
the technician, a needed stimulus to 
science, invention, and industry, is another 
yield of grass-roots methods. 

The Farm-Schoolroom. 

To return to the demonstration farm. 
Once selected, the first step was to map 
and inventory this farm schoolroom. 
These maps and inventories are not "docu- 
ments,” built up by questionnaires from a 
distance, nor are they "professional.” They 
are made by the farmer and the committee 
of his neighbors. Then the farmer, the 
technicians, and the county agent and his 
demonstration assistant "talk over” that 
map. They walk over the place, map and 
Inventory in hand, often several times, 
still talking it over. A new management 
plan for the farm is the result, reduced 
to writing. In return for the use of his 
farm as a schoolroom and for his promise 
to keep detailed records so that others may 
profit by his experience, the demonstrator 
is supplied without cost (except freight) 
with TVA concentrated phosphate min- 
erals sufficient to carry out the "new 
plan.” He agrees with his neighbors to 


use these minerals on crops that will 
further the building of the soil and store 
more water in it, and not otherwise. For 
all the other adjustments he must pay his 
own way: the needed lime, terracing, 
cattle for the pasture that takes the place 
of the cotton field, and fencing for that 
pasture; the sheds and barns and necessary 
machinery. Most of these farmers had de- 
pended for their cash upon the soil-costly 
crops: cotton, corn, tobacco. They em- 
barked upon a change that would rebuild 
the soil. Most of them had little if any 
working capital. What they put in, out 
of meager resources, was “venture capi- 
tal,” and too they risked the loss of their 
source of cash income to carry the family 
through the winter. But they tried it 
voluntarily, more than 20,000 of them in 
the states of the Tennessee Valley alone, 
and succeeded. 

Most demonstration farmers have suc- 
ceeded in increasing their capital resources, 
many have increased their income in cash 
received or in a rising family living stand- 
ard; at the same time they have conserved 
and revitalized their soil. This is important 
because this method, being voluntary with 
no powers of enforcement in anyone, de- 
pends upon hitching together the farmer's 
self-interest and the general public interest 
in the basic resource of the soil. The indi- 
vidual has made himself one with the 
common purpose which the TVA idea 
holds for all individuals, the development 
of the resources upon which all stand. 
Self-interest here has served that public 
interest. 

For a time these new ways of doing 
things were viewed with some suspicion. 
All kinds of rumors spread through the 
countryside. One story was that, once a 
farmer put this TVA phosphate on his 
land, the land would thenceforth belong 
to the "gov’ment.” But when on one side 
of a line fence there grew little but worth- 
less sedge grass, and on the other the field 
was heavy with crimson clover and alfalfa. 
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a change in attitude and interest took 
place. The demonstration farms became 
places to visit, to study, to emulate The 
gieatest effect in spieading new farming 
practices has been among those who have 
never been selected as demonstrators at 
all. Hundreds of farmers, nondemonstra- 
tors, wdl spend a day going from one of 
these farm schooliooms to another. 

A report from Virginia shows that 
large proportions of the "students” went 
home and adopted some or all the changes 
on their own farms. I have attended some 
of these all-day meetings where scores of 
farmers gathered in the fields, earnestly 
observing, asking questions, arguing, 
prodding the "experts” for an answer to 
this difficulty or the "why” of this or 
that. 

Thomas Jefferson, also a Virginia farm- 
er, saw that education is the foundation 
of a democratic nation, what was true in 
the eighteenth century is doubly true 
when technology of a hundred kinds must 
be at the hand of every citizen At these 
meetings one man steps up and tells his 
experience; then another adds his story 
One man’s planning is compared with an- 
other’s The "lessons” learned are taken 
back to be tested at home. 

THE RESULTS 

At one meeting in northern Alabama, 
for example, three hundred farmers from 
eight different counties gathered on the 
Aaron Fleming farm in a single day’s 
meeting. As a result of what they saw at 
this one session alone 150,000 acres of the 
land of nondemonstrators were affected, 
10,000 Alabama acres were for the first 
time put under a protective cover of 
legumes against the washing of winter 
rains; and so on with othei changes — re- 
storing and saving soil, storing watci on 
the land, increasing by 30 to 100 per cent 
the efficiency in production of once almost 
exhausted American soil, providing new 


business in the neighboring towns and in 
manufacturing centers far away 

First of course the farmer thought 
about his own land, his own family, then 
about his neighborhood. He began to work 
with his neighbors. First they concerned 
themselves with farming, then commu- 
mty forest-fire protection, then the school, 
the community’s health problems, the 
church Thus what begins as “soil build- 
ing” or "better farming,” by the inevi- 
table force of unity of resources and men, 
soon "touches and gives life to all forms 
of human concerns,” to use language of 
the President’s original message concerning 
the TVA. 

Farmers began working together, con- 
centrating their efforts upon a matter far 
more important than any one man but in 
which each individual was deemed an 
essential part The single farm demonstra- 
tion developed into area demonstrations, 
these into county-wide associations, with 
trustees elected from all parts of the 
county From phosphate and lime other 
common interests grew, such as livestock 
and Its improvement, since without cattle 
and sheep no farmer could utilize the 
forage of his pastures and meadows 

What about refrigerating some of the 
meat produced on these pastures’ The 
technical men were called upon, a simple 
matter since they were close at hand. 
Agricultural engineers worked out an 
answer; a walk-in locker refrigerator that 
would accommodate a dozen families. No 
fancy and expensive gadget; the experts 
were too close to the people to wander off 
into such professional perfectionism This 
cooler was so simple that any community 
carpenter could build it at a low total cost. 
One was set up for a demonstration at 
White Pine community. It worked, was 
practical, became accepted, was purchased 
fiom TVA Then it was adopted, on their 
own, hy many commumties Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of meat are being 
stored in them. Income increased. The diet 
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of thousand'! of farmers was improved, 
not meiely by pleaching about the need 
but by setting the experts to work figur- 
ing out a uoihiblc alinnatne by which 
the people could make their choice of 
better diet a reality. 

In much the same way 1 number of 
other technical answers which the valley’s 
experts have devised have been tested by 
groups and organizations of farmers act- 
ing together food dehydratois (a field m 
which the Tennessee Valley had already 
produced practical results before the war 
gave the subject such urgency) ; portable 
irrigation; a simple low-cost electric barn 
hay drier; new faim uses for smill clectiic 
motors, a portable thresher, quick-fieez- 
ing, and so on Each of these technical 
efforts to make it possible foi a faimcr to 
afford doing what he wanted to do, 1 e , 
farm so that his soil would be conserved, 
was tried out on actual farms by a group 
of faimers studying the "contraption” to- 
gether, making suggestions together, and 
later often ordering one of the appliances 
for their own community use 

Bu) ing feed or fencing, and selling eggs 
or berries or cattle, by individual farmers 
quite naturally gave way in many counties 
to group purchasing and marketing 
through the same association which ad- 
ministered the demonstrations Today, 
through this natural evolution, the Faim 
Improvement Association has become 
more and more a medium for initiating 
many other projects for building rural life. 

KEVITALIZING THE COMMUNITY 

In the Tennessee Valley the effect of 
working together, building a fertile soil, 
and finding ways to protect it and keep it 
strong IS not merely a matter of men’s 
livelihood Revitalizing the soil has done 
things to the people and their institutions 
quite as much as to the land Schools have 
been painted, lighted, or rebuilt, church 
and community activities stimulated; the 


effect IS felt m a score of people’s activities 
which they share m common. Only cynics 
will find this surprising. To those with 
faith in humankind it is rutuial enough 
that when men adopt a common purpose 
so deep and broad as that of working with 
nature to build a region’s resources theie 
ensue inevitable consequences to the spirit 
of men These indeed may be the most 
important result of all. 

Similar consequences in the rural life of 
this valley have followed upon another 
fruit of technology; electricity. Here 
again farmcis worked together, oiganizing 
their own electric co-operatives, some- 
times against the opposition of private 
agencies Electricity became a fulcrum, as 
did phosphate, for many changes Electric- 
ity induced changes in farm management 
practices, sod conservation was encour- 
aged The portable electric motor, the 
refrigerator, electric cooling of milk, and 
soil heating by electricity meant increased 
farm income, and so the farmer could 
afford to buy mote phosphate at the store, 
bid in more cattle at the auction, put in 
more grass, winter gram, and legumes, less 
corn and cotton. 

And, as in the case of the technical 
lever of phosphate, electricity’s part in 
furthering unified development of re- 
sources thiough human understanding 
went fai beyond the business of making a 
livmg. The coming of electricity has had 
an important effect upon standards in 
rural schools, for example. Similarly in 
farm homes When an electric range or 
refiigciator comes into a farm kitchen the 
effect IS always much the same: the kitchen 
gets a coat of paint, is furbished up; not 
long after, the rest of the house spruces up; 
a new room is built on, pnde begins to re- 
make the place — ^pride supported by the 
added income that comes from "smart” 
use of electiicity for farm purposes. You 
can follow the trail of new electric lines 
in many sections by observing the houses 
that have been thus tidied up. 
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THE LARGER PURPOSE 

When the principles of grass-roots 
democracy arc followed, electricity, like 
soil mmerals, provides men with a stimulus 
in their own lives, as well as an opportu- 
nity to work together with others toward a 
purpose bigger thm any individual. By that 
act of joint effort, of citizen participation, 
the individual’s freedom is strengtlicned 
and his satisfactions increased. 

A common puipose furthered by grass- 
roots methods not only diaws neighbors 
together in a community, then in a county 
and a group of counties; as time goes on 
the whole region, from one end to another, 
has felt the effect The North Carolina 
farmers m the high mountains of Watauga 
or Jackson counties are brought closer to 
the Virginians and to the Alabama and 
western Kentucky farmers of the red clay 
flatlands. A common purpose is making 
us one valley. 

Nor IS this cohesive effect confined even 
to the Tennessee Valley In twenty-one 
states outside the Valley, seventeen of 
them outside the South, simihi demon- 
stration farms using TVA phosphite, now 
numbering 5,000, have been organized by 
the farmers and the institutions of those 
states and are opeiiting along similar lines, 
though on a less extensive scale 

Not long ago two busloads of farmers 
from the great daiiv state of Wisconsin 
came to the valley "to see for ourselves.” 
Something had gone wrong with their 
own lands The) spent days walking over 
Tennessee and Alibimi demonstntion 
farms. Today, in Wisconsin, TVA phos- 
phate IS being used in the same kind of 
demonstrations in twenty-seven counties 
of that state Tor me one of the plcisintcst 
experiences of these years was the sight of 
a Wisconsin farmer sitting on an auto- 
mobile running board with an Alibima 
cotton farmer, both completelv absoibed, 
calking over together their experiences 
with their land. Their grandfathers may 
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have fought against each other at Shiloh. 
These citizens, however, would never 
think of Alabama and Wisconsin in the 
same way again Not even the visits to the 
valley of hundreds of earnest "learners” 
from Mexico, China, Brazil, Australia, 
and a dozen other foreign lands has more 
meaning than the meeting of those two 
men on that Alabama farm 

THE RELEASE OF HUMAN 
ENERGIES 

The story of TVA at the grass roots 
IS not merely a story of soil conservation. 
It IS an account of how thiough a modern 
expression of ancient democratic prin- 
ciples human energies have been released 
in furtherance of a common purpose 

The human energies that can build a 
region and make people’s lives richer m 
the doing are not confined to any one kind 
or group of men Theie is, essentially, no 
diffeience m this respect between farm 
people and industrial workeis, business- 
men, libnrnns, ministers, doctors All 
who live in the valley ne needed in vary- 
ing degites, in this tisk of resouicc devel- 
opment 

The individual satisfactions that come 
to i mm fiom actively piincipiting in 
such a bisic undertaking are great what- 
evei his calling Woiking on one’s own 
farm 01 upon a TVA dam afiords such an 
oppoitunity, and so do public or private 
industnil research and development, or 
furthering the use of the new TVA-made 
lakes as a tianspoitation resource. The 
prmciples of democtacy at the grass roots 
icmain throughout the same, every plan 
and action must meet the test of the ques- 
tion Docs this activity in furtherance of 
unified development employ mc^boih that 
bring lit tlx people, that give the people 
themselves, in this fundamental task, the 
fullest oppoitunity for the release of the 
great leservoir of human talents and 
energies? 
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I’m Not Sticking My Neck Out 

Granville Hicks is a successful novelist, biographer, and 
literary critic He has taught English courses at Smith College, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and Hartard University In his 
book Small Town he reports in iiueresung fashion his experience 
as an acute citizen in a small New York state community In 
contrast with Mr Lilienthal's optimistic account of successful co 
operation, Hicks found a general reluctance to accept cit ic respon 
sibilitv and a widespread cvnicisni toward the moutcs of those 
who did What conditions in modern life produce the inhibiting 
sense of inadequacy among tnung people^ Why is apidiv and 
resenuiient so common’ Can a democracy long widistand the 
witheiing influence of these forces’ In nonlechmc-il language 
there is here retealed another facet of the problems to be faced 
in our efforts to conduct human affairs by democranc procedures 


Most people, in any time and place, dodge 
< lesponsibility, and the inefficacy of good 
intensions is proverbnl, but I wonder if 
It IS common for inaction to be so duectly 
traceable to fear of criticism In the PTA, 
the Defense Council, and the fire company, 
when a decision had to be made, I have 
again and again studied the doubtful faces 
as everyone waited for someone else to 
take the lead. At town board meetings I 
have seen the ;ustices and the councilmen 
glancing shiftily about the table. Invari- 
ably people have opinions, and invariably 
the opmions are privately expressed, with 
more or less conviction, but a clear, un- 
■ qualified public statement is rare. 

"I’m not sticking my neck out.” That, 
we have sometimes felt, might be the 
motto of the town. An apparent corollary 
of the refusal to take responsibility is 
sharp criticism of the people who do This 
criticism merges into an intense suspicious- 
ness of motives, which may in part serve 
as a defensive rationalization of maction. 
A town official once told me that after he 
had done several favors for an old woman. 


she said to a neighbor, "Til never vote for 
Vincent again He didn’t charge me a 
cent. He must be making plenty out of 
the town.” Suspiciousness is sometimes 
part of a more general cynicism It was 
one of the least savory of the town’s poli- 
ticians who said to us when we were first 
active in civilian protection, "I don’t see 
why you do all this work for nothing I 
bet the higher-ups ate getting plenty of 
money.” And on one of the many occa- 
sions when Dorothy was sweeping the 
town hall in preparation for a PTA meet- 
mg, a political hanger-on said, "Why do 
you have to do all the work? You don’t 
get any more out of it than anybody else, 
do you’” 

All this explams why organizational 
leadership is usually left to outsiders The 
native, when asked to take an office, is 
immediately aware of the kind and quan- 
tity of criticism to which he will be sub- 
jected. Far better than the outsider he 
knows how his actions will be scrutinized 
and how they will be misrepresented He 
knows that his failures will be jeered at 


From Small Town Copyright, 1946, bj Graniillc Hicks Used by permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers 
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and his successes belittled. He knows, too, 
that he can scarcely avoid giving offense 
to persons he has to associate with daily. 
On the other hand, if he accepts no re- 
sponsibility, he will not only be safe from 
criticism himself j he wiU have all the 
pleasures of criticizing otheis. If the out- 
siders are fools enough to stick their necks 
out, let them do it. 

If, however, natives are seldom found 
in positions of leadership, one can almost 
always discover some of them among the 
hard workers These, however, must be 
divided into two groups Theie are those 
who do their woik conscientiously and 
quietly, whether it is preparing for a sup- 
per, canvassing for the Red Cross, or man- 
agmg a dance But there are also those 
who will work only if they are praised for 
everything they do I have never seen such 
an appetite for flattery as some of the 
natives exhibit, so naive and naked a 
yearning for assurance and recognition. 
And It IS coupled, as of course it would 
be, with a touchiness that makes the 
smallest enterprise a diplomatic feat "You 
have to butter them up,” the expciienced 
say. Hiivey Dakin, howevei, expoimds a 
doctiine that seems to work equally well: 
“Just treat ’em lough and they’ll respect 
you all the moie for it.” As a matter of 
fact, whethei they are buttered up or 
treated rough, sooner or later they get 
their feelings hurt, and sooner or later 
they can be lured back for more work, 
more praise, and more quariels. 

These are some of the elements that 
enter into the life of the community, and 
whenever there is a job to be done, one 
sees them in operation In the autumn of 
194s the board of fire commissioners of 
the newly established Roxborough Fire 
District presented to the voters two prop- 
ositions calling for the issuing of bonds 
to buy a fire truck and build a fire house. 
Although we h.ad prepared a statement 
that seemed to us clear and comprehensive, 
we heard plenty of rumors of growing 


opposition, and we were not surprised 
when the propositions were defeated 
What made our proposition almost hopeless 
was the fact that we were never able to 
meet the objections squarely One oppo- 
nent, possibly piqued because he was not 
a member of the board, left behind him 
a trail of rumors and charges in the barber 
shop, the beer joints, and the stores, but 
It was as impossible to involve him in 
direct debate as it was to catch up with 
all his stones While we weie convincing 
one individual that we hadn’t made a deal 
to purchase a certain expensive tract of 
land, and hadn’t the power to make such 
a deal if we wanted to, a dozen individuals 
were being told that their taxes would be 
doubled or that the money would be used 
to pay the commissioners’ exorbitant sala- 
ries. While we dealt with the few concrete 
objections that were mentioned to us, a 
great body of vague but damaging charges 
circulated in the untouchable region of 
piivate whispers. 

Possibly the propositions would have 
won if we had conducted oui campaign 
more energetically and more realistically, 
relying less on what seemed to us to be 
the obvious and ovciwhclming merits of 
our case At best, however, there were 
four powerful factors working against us. 
In the fiist place, most of the commis- 
sioners were outsiders who had been active 
in community affairs of one kind or an- 
other and had theieby invited criticism 
and made enemies. In the second place, 
the prevailing suspiciousness of motives 
led to ready acceptance of the most fan- 
tastic and most discreditable stones. In the 
third place, the old-timers’ perpetual re- 
sistance to change made most of them easy 
victims of the active opponents of the 
measures, a fact that the opponents were 
quick fc take advantage of. Finally, and 
most important of all, the habit of avoid- 
ing direct public discussion did us irrepa- 
rable damage. If the people who didn’t 
want fire-fightmg equipment had had to 
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come out publicly and say so, I think we 
should have won 

One cannot say that these people are in 
any literal sense inarticulate, foi in pri- 
vate they can e\piess their grics antes elo- 
quently if not logically, but there is a 
kind of unwillingness to confront issues 
squarely 

All this raises the question of the con- 
nection between articulateness and a sense 
of adequacy. In any given instance it is 
haid to tell what is cause and what is 
effect, but it seems to me that most men 
are articulate when they feel adequate to 
a situation and that most men feel ade- 
quate to a situation in which they can find 
the light words One thing I have noticed 
and that is that m general the old-timers 
seem to be more articulate than their sons 
I do not mean that they are any more 
forthright about the kind of community 
issue I have been discussing but merely 
that one rarely finds them ill at ease The 
explanation seems to be simple tliev are 
still living in a world to which the) have 
proved themselves adequate, and they arc 
seldom called upon to discuss topics with 
which they feel incompetent to deal Polit- 
ical issues are apparently as simple to these 
men as they were in the days when they 
cast their first votes for Gai field or Ham- 
son They have no businesses to acquamt 
them with the complexities of govern- 
ment regulations or the power of monop- 
ohes, and they have never seen the inside 
of a modern factory In general the things 
they talk about are the things they know 
well, and the many things they do not 
know well infrequently impinge upon 
their consciousness 

If this analysis is sound, it would seem 
to follow that the relatiae inarticulateness 
of the middle aged and younger men must 
have something to do with their exposuie 
to a more complicated life 

A guest of ours, aftei attending a square 


dance in Roxborough, said that there were 
just two expressions: apathy and resent- 
ment. This IS much too simple — ^perhaps 
too literary — an account. What loolts like 
apathy is often enough a kind of mask, 
and one has to guess what is behind it by 
catchmg a twist of the mouth or a bright- 
ness in the eye. But conscious as I am of 
the complexity of Roxborough chaiacters, 
I cannot gainsay that apathy and resent- 
ment ate common expressions — and com- 
mon attitudes, too What I do mamtain, 
however, is that apathy and resentment 
are also common expiessions on the streets 
of Troy and the stietts of New York City 
A gieat many people, in other words, seem 
to feel that they are being pushed around, 
and either they have grown used to it and 
expect nothing else, or they are perpetually 
sore about it. 

Whit interests me is that in Roxbor- 
ough I can sec some of the forms that the 
pushing around takes In the first place, the 
economic factor is smaller than I would 
have supposed and probably smaller than 
It IS in the cities That is to say, the people 
as a rule are not worrying about losing 
jobs or feeling soie because they are under 
paid They were pleased to be making good 
wages during the war, and there has been 
some griping as wages have fallen off, but 
they got along with very little in the early 
thirties, and they can do it again if tht) 
have to I do not doubt that my fellow 
citirens would be different, and might 
very possibly be better and happier, if they 
h id had nothing but healthy food in child 
hood, if they had been given adequate 
medical care, and if they had received the 
best possible education, but to say this is 
not quite the same thing as saying that 
their problems are primarily economic In 
the second place, I do not think my neigh- 
bors are suffering chiefly from the blows 
of fate or fortune or providence or what- 
ever It IS they believe in — physical dis- 
asters, that IS, ill health, the death of 
relatives. It has always seemed to me that 
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the lower classes take such blows more 
philosophically than the upper classes do, 
and people in Roxborough aie certainly 
philosophical. Most of my neighbois le- 
gard death as a natural — or a divine — 
phenomenon, not as a personal affiont 
No, if people in Roxborough feel that 
they are being pushed around, and many 
of them do, the forces that are doing the 
pushing are social forces These are in pait 
the very forces that hold the community 
together: it is a strain to live constantly in 
the face and eyes of your neighbors, and 
I suppose It always has been. For the rest, 
they are the large and certainly mysterious 
forces that he outside the community and 
are more and moie stiongly impinging 
upon It. 

The absence of any veiy acute sense of 
social responsibility is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the attitude most Roxboiough 
men take toward the law I can under- 
stand their indiffeience to gime hws, 
their feeling that these apply only to citv 
slickers. I cm also understand their dis- 
regard for traffic laws and simihi reguh- 
tions, since in this respect their attitude 
IS merely that of the majority of Amci 
leans. What bothers me is a more gcneial 
cynicism. I am not naive enough to be 
unaware that this kind of cynicism is 
widespread, and I would expect to find it 
in such a metropolitan area as Willnm 
F. Whyte describes m his S/reef Coim} 
Society, but I am a little surprised to dis- 
cover how easily it has natuialived itself 
m a community that might be expected 
to have some defenses against it It is, of 
course, good American doctrine that eveiy 
man should look after himself with the 


devil taking the hindmost. In many rela- 
tionships this doctrine is less thoroughly 
applied in Roxborough than in most of 
the cities 1 have known self-seeking is at 
least curbed by the obligations of neigh- 
borliness But eveiy predatory pioneer in- 
stinct goes into opeiation when the aveiage 
native is confronted with his goveinment 
— town, state, or federal. Governmental 
bodies apparently exist to be cheated, and 
regulations were made to be evaded It is 
no wonder that duiing the war the black 
maiket had its Roxboiough customers. 
Many of those who bought in the black 
mirket were intensely patriotic, and not 
merely m woids, but they followed then 
deepest convictions and got theirs when 
and where the getting was good The fact 
that in getting theirs they were putting 
something over on the government did 
not dimmish then pleasure 

Theie IS not much to be said for the 
values of the majority They arc purely 
peisonal or at most can be stretched to 
mclude a family or a small clique Meas- 
uicd by whatever principle one chooses — 
the ethical teachings of Christianity, the 
public school conception of the good citi- 
zen. even the utilitarian doctrine of 
lational self-interest — they stand hope- 
lessly low. I once would have said that 
these people have no values, but I know 
that IS wiong What I can say is that their 
values aic almost entirely unforraulatcd 
and are never subjected to rational exami- 
nation I can say, furthermore, that they 
arc not values on which a civilization of 
any very notable quality is likely to be 
founded. 
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Words: Tools or Barrier? 


Daniel Katz IS chairman of the Department of Psychology 
at Brooklyn College, a member of the editona! board of Pnbbc 
Opinion Qiiarteily and president of the Division of Personality 
and Soaal Psychology, American Psychological Association In 
this essay Professor Katz suggests some of the difficulties arising 
out of the nature of language the failure to relate language to 
reality, the reliance upon stereotypes, and the impact of personal 
experience on our ability to comprehend Even though nominally 
speaking the same language, do we understand one another? 
Does ‘security” mean the same thing to the farmer and the 
building trades laborer? What meaning does "free private enter- 
prise” convey to the factory workei and the Chicago wheat pit 
speculator? If these problems complicate the soluUon of domesbe 
problems for people hung under relatively similar conditions, it 
IS obvious that they compound the difficulty of dealing with other 
countries with different tradiuons, cultures, historical expericnLCS, 
and languages 


Accurate and adequate communication 
between groups and peoples will not in 
Itself bring about the millennium, but it 
IS a necessary condition for almost all 
forms of social progress. Physical barriers 
to communication are rapidly disappear- 
ing, but the psychological obstacles re- 
main. These psychological difficulties are 
in part a function of the very nature of 
language; m part they are due to the emo- 
tional character and mental limitatioos of 
human beings. 

THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 

Much of our communication in the 
great society must of necessity be by 
formal language rather than by visual 
presentation or by the explicit denotation 
or pointmg possible in small face-to-face 
groups Formal language is symbolic in 
that Its verbal or mathematical terras 
stand for aspects of reahty beyond them- 


selves. Though onomatopoetic words are 
an exception, they constitute but a small 
fraction of any modern language Because 
of Its symbolic nature, language is a poor 
substitute for the realities which it at- 
tempts to represent. The real world is 
more complex, more colorful, more fluid, 
more multidimensional than the pale 
words or oversimphfied signs used to 
convey meaning. 

Nor is there any easy solution of the 
problem. A language too close to per- 
ceptual reality would be useless for gen- 
eralaation and would, moreover, ignore 
complex forms of experience. Language 
enables us to transcend the speciflcity of 
the single event and makes possible the 
analysis and comparison of experiences. 
But the abstraction and generalization 
through the use of symbols which has 
given man his control over the natural 
world also makes possible the greatest dis- 
tortions of reality. Many language signs 
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may ia fact be completely lacking m ob- 
jective reference. The semantic movement 
IS the cuirent effort to cope with the woe- 
ful inadequacies inherent in the symbolic 
natuie of language. Thus far it has con- 
tributed more to exposing the inaccuracies 
and weaknesses in language than to 
developing a science of meaning 

The imperfection of language is not 
due solely to the weakness of its repre- 
sentational quality Viewed realistically, 
language as a living process has other 
functions than accurate communication. 
It did not arise in the history of the race, 
any mole than in the development of the 
child, solely in the interest of precise inter- 
change of mformation. Language as it 
exists IS not the product of scientists try- 
ing to pet feet an exact set of symbols; it 
IS the product of the arena of everyday 
life, in which people arc concerned with 
manipulating and controlling their fellows 
and with expressing their emotional and 
psychological wants. The prototype of 
language as a functioning process tan be 
seen in the child’s acquisition of woids 
and phiases to extend his control of his 
environment beyond his limited physical 
reach Similarly, adults use language to 
obtain sympathy, bulldoze their fellows, 
placate or embariass their enemies, warm 
and comfort their friends, deceive them- 
selves, or express their own conflicts Lan- 
guage in operation is often intended to 
conceal and obscuic meaning Hence as 
an instiument for accurate communica- 
tion It suffers from emotional loadings, 
polar words, and fictitious concepts 
Even the will to interchange factual 
infoimation, therefoie, is embarrassed by 
the heritage of a language developed for 
other purposes This is one of the reasons 
foi the slow growth of social science com- 
pared with natural science Once the 
physical and biological sciences had got 
under way, then d ita were so far removed 
from eveiyda) observation that they were 
free to develop scientific terminology and 


concepts. But this initial step is much 
more difficult in the social realm because 
we already have a well-developed popular 
language applying to social events and re- 
lationships. For example, F. H Allport 
demonstrated some twenty years ago the 
scientific inadequacy of the popular 
concepts of "group” and "institution” 
thiough which we personify the group 
and, in the manner of the cartoonist, speak 
of a paranoid Germany, a schizophrenic 
France, or a megalomaniacal Russia But 
his warning went unheeded because social 
scientists have been unable to shed the 
habitual modes of thought arising from 
their language and their culture. 

These general considerations concerning 
the psychological nature of language are 
the background against which more spe- 
cific difficulties in communication can be 
understood. The following specific ob 
Stacies merit special attention, (i) the 
failme to refer language to experience 
and reality, (a) the inability to trin- 
scend personal experience in in tei group 
communication, (3) stereotypes the 
assimilation of mateinl to familiar frames 
of reference, and (4) the confusion of 
percept and concept- reification and per 
sonification 

RELATION OF SYMBOL TO FACT 

Psychological research abounds with 
illustrations of the principle that analytic 
thinking occurs not as the prevalent mode 
of human response but as a limited reac- 
tion undei conditions of block or need 
Men think critically and precisely only 
undei specific conditions of motivation, 
and then only in reference to the partic- 
ular pressing problem. Ordinarily they 
respond according to the law of least 
effort. In the field of language behavior, 
this appears at the most fundamental level 
in the tendency to confuse words with 
the things or processes they name. The 
word and its referent are fused as an un- 
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analyzed whole in the mind of the indi- 
vidual. Among primitives, for example, 
It IS not permitted to mention the name 
of a person lecently deceased Since theie 
is deep fear of the spine of the departed. 
It IS dangerous to bring up his name, 
fundamentally because the name and the 
person named aie psychologically con- 
fused Even m our own society, many 
obscene and sacied words are taboo because 
the name is regarded as the equivalent of 
the object or piocess foi which it stands. 

This inability to grasp the difference 
between the symbol and its icferenc is 
one reason foi the failuie to check back 
constantly from language to experience 
and reality. Much has been said about 
the virtues of scientific method, but one 
unappreciated icason for the tiemcndous 
progress in natural science has been the 
constant rcfenal of scientific languigc to 
the realities which it supposedly rcpie- 
sents. Without such an interpliy between 
symbol and experience, distouion in the 
symbol cannot be corrected 

Another difficulty is that the aveiage 
man has little chance, even when moti- 
vated, to check language against the facts 
in the leal world In our huge, complex 
society the individual citizen often lacks 
the opportunity to test the language of 
the politicians, statesmen and other Icadeis 
by reference to the realities inxolved. 
Walter Lippmann has piesentcd this prob- 
lem brilliantly in the Phtinfow Public, m 
which he shows how little possibility exists 
for the man on the street to participate 
intelligently in the political piocess But 
It IS also true at the Icadciship level that 
the individual official or leadci accepts 
reports of the working of his policies 
which are gross oveisimplifications and 
even misrepresentations of the facts. The 
leader lives in a world of symbols, as do 
his followers, and he comes to lely upon 
what appears in newsprint for the facts 
instead of upon direct contact with 
reality. 


In the woild of social action the news- 
paper has been the most important single 
medium m our culture for relating sym- 
bol to fact. In theory, the newspaper has 
a staff of trained observers and fact finders 
who constantly make contact with the 
leal world to give accuracy to the symbols 
presented in news columns. Though the 
newspaper has functioned surpusingly 
well, Its limitations for fact finding and 
presentation are obvious On many prob- 
lems, research has shown that there is a 
wide disci epancy between the real world 
and the woiId of newsprint. Up until the 
action of Congicss m undercutting the 
Office of Price Administration in July 
1946, the history of price contiol is an 
interesting evample of this point. The 
newspapcis picscnted a story of public 
impatience with buteaucratic bungling 
diumg the veiy period when nation-wide 
polls, even those conducted by commcictal 
agencies, indicated an overwhelming pop- 
ulai support for price controls and the 
OPA, and majority satisfaction with their 
ictual functioning. 

Polls and suncys have opened up new 
possibilities for leadeis to refer words to 
the woild of fact. During the war many 
governmental agencies discovered that 
they could learn more about the fimction- 
mg of their policies thtough surveys using 
scientific samples and firsthand accounts 
than thiough press clippings or through 
the occasional visit of a high official to 
the field. 

EXPERIMENTAL LIMITATION 

The important psychological fact that 
men’s modes of thinking— their beliefs, 
their attitudes — develop out of their ways 
of life IS not commonly and fully appre- 
ciated. Their mental worlds derive from 
everyday experiences m their occupational 
callings, and they aie not equipped to 
understand a language which represents 
a different way of life. 
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Because language is symbolic in nature> 
it can only evoke meaning in the recipi- 
ent if the recipient has experiences corre- 
sponding to the symbol. It will not solve 
the problem of the basic difficulties in 
communication between the peoples of 
the world to have them all speak the same 
tongue if their experiential backgrounds 
differ. The individual lives in a private 
world of his own perception, emotion, and 
thought. To the extent that his percep- 
'tions, feelings, and thoughts arise from 
similar contacts with similar aspects of 
reality as experienced by others, the 
private world can be shared and lose 
something of its private character. But 
language itself, even if exact and precise, 
is a very limited device for producing 
common understanding when it has no 
basis in common experience. The linguists 
who argue for a world language neglect 
the fact that basic misunderstandings 
occur not at the linguistic but at the 
psychological level. 

A dramatic example of the inability of 
verbal symbols to bridge the gap between 
different experiential worlds is the current 
lack of understanding between returned 
servicemen and civilians. Since foxhole 
existence has no real counterpart in un- 
bombed America, American civilians are 
at a great disadvantage in understanding 
or communicating with returned combat 
servicemen. In the same way the peoples 
of the world living under different con- 
ditions and undergoing different types of 
experience live in worlds of their own be- 
tween which there is little communication. 
Even in our own society, different groups 
are unable to communicate. The farmer, 
whose way of life differs from that of the 
coal miner, the steel worker, or the banker, 
is as much at a loss to understand their 
point of view as they are to understand 
him or one another. 

Labor-management controversies illus- 
trate the gap between groups speaking 
different psychological languages as a 
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result of following different ways of life. 
Granted that industrial disputes have as 
their bedrock real and immediate differ- 
ences in economic interest, it is still true 
that these differences are augmented by 
the inability of each party to understand 
the opposing point of view. The employer, 
owner, or superintendent, through his 
executive function of making daily deci- 
sions and issuing orders and instructions, 
acquires a psychology of management. He 
can understand, though he may dislike, a 
union demand for more wages. But when 
the union requests, or even suggests, 
changes in the conditions of work or 
changes in personnel policy, he grows 
emotional and objects to being told by 
subordinates and outsiders how to run his 
own plant. For their part, the workers 
have little understanding of the competi- 
tive position of the employer. Since the 
employer enjoys a way of life luxurious 
in comparison with their own, they find 
his plea of inability to pay a higher wage 
laughable. 

The role of imagination in bridging the 
gap is important. This, liowcvcr, is largely 
the function of the artist, who has the 
sensitivity and the willingness to seek ex- 
perience beyond his own original environ- 
ment. By personalizing the experiences of 
people in plays, novels, and pictures, the 
artist often does more to develop mutual 
underst.inding between groups with diver- 
gent experiences than docs the social 
scientist, the reformer, the politician, or 
the educator. 

More and more, however, are psycholo- 
gists and practitioners coming to realize 
the importance of common experience as 
the real basis of communication. Group 
workers and e.xpcrimcntal educators are 
emphasizing the importance of role play- 
ing in true education. By assigning a per- 
son a new experiential role to play, it is 
possible to increase his understanding in a 
fashion which no amount of preaching or 
book learning could do. The modern trend 
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in education, which emphasizes learning 
by doing, laboratory projects, and a mix- 
ture of work expenence with book learn- 
ing, IS a recognition of the inadequacy of 
any language divorced from experience 
to achieve much success in commum- 
cation. 

Surmounting the Difficulty. 

The difficulty of commumcation be- 
tween people of different experiential 
backgrounds is augmented by the distinc- 
tive jargon which seems to develop in 
every calling and in every walk of life. 
Though groups may differ in thar experi- 
ences, there is generally more of a common 
core of psychological reality between them 
than thetr language indicates A neglected 
aspect of communication is the identifica- 
tion of these areas of common understand- 
ing and the translation of the problems of 
one group into the functional language 
of another It is sometimes assumed that 
limitations of intelligence prevent the 
farmer or the worker from understanding 
the complexities of national and interna- 
tional affairs. Anyone, however, who has 
taken the trouble to discuss with the ship- 
yard worker or the coal miner the eco- 
nomic and political factors operative in 
the worker’s immediate environment will 
realize the fallacy of this assumption. 
Within his limited frame of reference, the 
coal miner, the steel worker, or the dirt 
farmer will talk sense. But he is unfa- 
miliar with the language used by the pro- 
fessional economist or the expert on 
international affairs He is capable of 
reacting intelligently to matters in this 
sphere if they are presented to him in 
terms of their specifics in his own experi- 
ence This translation is rarely made, be- 
cause the expert or the national leader is 
as uninformed of the day-to-day world 
of the worker as the worker is of the field 
of the expert. And often the person most 
interested and active in talking to laymen 
in an understandable experiential language 


is the demagogue, whose purpose is to 
misinform. 

STEREOTYPES 

One aspect of the limitation imposed 
by one's own narrow experiences is the 
tendency to assimilate fictitiously various 
language symbols to one’s own frame of 
reference. The mere fact we lack the ex- 
perience or the imagination to understand 
another point of view does not mean that 
we re,ilize our inadequacy and remain 
open-minded about it. Whether or not 
nature abhors a vacuum, the human mind 
abhors the sense of helplessness that would 
result if It were forced to admit its in- 
ability to understand and deal with people 
and situations beyond its comprehension. 
What people do is to fill the gap with 
rheir preconceptions and spread their 
limited attitudes to cover all the w'orld 
beyond their own knowledge. 

In an older day it was popular to refer 
to this phenomenon through Herbart’s 
concept of the appetcepfne mtw, later 
Levy-Bruhl, m his anthropological inter- 
pretations, spoke of collective representa- 
tions; twenty years ago psychologists 
embraced Walter Lippmann’s notion of 
steieot)l>ci, today we speak of assimilating 
mateiial to our own frame of reference. 
Thus the farmer who knows little about 
Jews save from bis limited contact with 
a single Jewish merchant in a nearby 
trading center will have an opinion of all 
Jews, and in fact of all foreigners, based 
on this extremely narrow frame of refer- 
ence. In the same way he will feel great 
resentment at the high wages paid to the 
city worker, without any realization of 
the city worker’s problems. The average 
citizen may assimilate all discussion of the 
Negro-white problem to the fractional 
experiences he has had with Negroes 
forced to live in slum areas. 

Nor need there be even a fragmentary 
basis in personal experience for the stereo- 
type. The superstitions of the culture 
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furnish the individual ready-made cate- 
gories for his prejudgments m the absence 
of any experience Research studies indi- 
cate that people in all parts of the United 
States feel that the least desirable ethnic 
and racial groups are the Japanese, the 
Negroes, and the Tuihs When asked to 
characterize the Turk, they have no diffi- 
culty in speaking of him as bloodthirsty, 
cruel, and dirty; yet the great majority 
who make this judgment not only have 
never seen a Turk but do not know any- 
one who has An Englishman, H Nicol- 
son, has written entertainingly of the 
stereotyped conception of his people held 
by the German, the Frenchman, and the 
American He writes; 

Now when the aierage German thinks of 
the aierage Englishman he Msuahzes a 
tall, spare man, immiculatelv dressed in top 
hat and frock coat, « earing spats and an eve 
glass, and gripping a short but aggressise pipe 
in an enormous jaw To him, the average 
Englishman is a clever and unscrupulous hyp 
ocrite, a man who, with superhuman ingenu 
ity and foresight, is able in some miraculous 
manner to be always on the winning side a 
person whose incompetence in business and 
salesmanship is balinced by an uncanny and 
unfair mastery of diplomatic wiles 

The French portrait of the Englishman 
IS the picture of an inelegant, stupid, arrogant, 
and inarticulate person w ith an extremely red 
face The French seem to mind our nilional 
complexion more than other nations Thev 
attribute it to die overconsumption of ill 
cooked meat They are apt, for this icavon, to 
regard us as barbarian and gross Only at one 
point does the French picture coincide with 
the German picture The French shire widi 
the Germans a convicdon of our hjpocrisy 

To the average American, the average Eng 
hshman seems affected, patronizing, humor 
less, impolite, and funnv lo him also die 
Englishman wears sp.its ind carries an eye 
glass, to him ilso he i slim and neatly 
dressed, yet the Ainericin, unlike the Ger 
man, is not impressed by these elegincies, he 
considers them ridiculous, * 

• Fiom 7ime, July 15, 1935 P ad 
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Though the oversimplified and distorted 
notions of racial and national groups are 
usually cited as examples of stereotypes, 
the process of assimJating material to 
narrow preformed frames of reference is 
characteristic of most of our thinking: of 
our judgment of social classes, occupa- 
tional callings, artistic and moral values, 
and the characters and personalities of our 
acquamtances. 

Motivation of the Stereotype. 

Stereotyping applies primarily to the 
cognitive weakness or limitation in our 
mtellectual processes But this stereotyped 
prejudgment has an emotional dimension 
as well Many of our stereotyped labels or 
frames carry heavy emotional loading and 
so are the more resistant to fact and logic 
Emotion attaches to them in many ways 
Because they give the individuil a crude 
and oversimplified chut in an otherwise 
confused universe, they afford him secu- 
rity They tie in with his whole way of 
thinking and feeling and acting To aban- 
don them would be mental suicide A 
famous British scholar, completely com- 
rmtted to spiritualism, enthusiastically 
witnessed a mind-reading performance by 
the magicians Houdini and Mulholland 
When they tried to explain to him after- 
ward that It was all a cleverly designed 
trick, he would have none of their expla- 
nation, and msisted that it was a clear 
mstance of spiritualistic phenomena. 

Emotion clings to words through as- 
sociation with emotional events which are 
never dissociated from the label itself The 
feeling of dependence and affection that 
the child has for his mother saturates the 
words "mother” and "home” and related 
phrases These conditioned words can then 
be used to call up the old emotions in 
logically irrelevant situations In the same 
way the child acquires emotional content 
for the stereotypes of his group If the 
hierarchy of social status is built on stereo- 
types about Negroes, foreigners, and the 
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lower classes, then these stereotypes are 
not neutral but ace invested with the 
emotional color associated with the superi- 
ority of the upper groups. 

This last example suggests a further 
motivational basis of the stereotype. 
People cling to their prejudiced beliefs 
in labels because of the specific psychic 
income to be derived from the stereotype. 
If people the world over are to be judged 
solely on their merits as human person- 
alities, there is little ego-enhancement in 
belonging to an ingroup which bestows 
superiority upon its members merely 
through the act of belonging. The poor 
whites in the South are not going to aban- 
don their notion of the Negro when this 
stereotyped belief itself makes them su- 
perior to every member of the despised 
group. The more frustrated the individual, 
the more emotionally inadequate and in- 
secure, the easier it is to channelize his 
dissatisfaction and aggression against a 
stereotyped target. 

THE USE OF REIFICATION 
AND PERSONIFICATION 

The oversimplification of the stereotype 
is equalled by the extraordinary opportu- 
nities which language provides for reifica- 
tion and personification. We easily forget 
the distinction between words which refer 
to percepts, or aspects of perceived experi- 
ence, and terms which designate concepts 
and abstractions. As a result, we take a 
concept like the state, which stands for 
many complexities of human interrelation- 
ships, and make that concept into a thing 
or person possessed of all the attributes 
of the object or person. Thus the state, 
like the individual, does things. It takes 
the life of a criminal, it glows with pride 
at the patriotic sacrifices of its citizens; 
it can grow old, become feeble, or wither 
away and die. When pressed, we readily 
admit that we do not mean to be taken 
literally, but are speaking metaphorically 


and analogically. Yet our thinking is so 
shot through with personification and 
analogy that the tendency is a serious 
impediment to our understanding and 
to our intelligent handling of important 
problems. 

The problem of German war guilt is 
an interesting example. One school of 
thought made all German crimes the 
action of the German state; hence it was 
the state that should be punished, not 
individual Germans. The standard defense 
of high-ranking German generals, ad- 
mirals, and officials was that they were 
mere servants of the state, who faithfully 
followed its orders. An opposed school of 
thought, likewise accepting the fallacy of 
a personified German nation, identified 
every German as a miniature of the Ger- 
man nation and so considered all Germans 
equally guilty. Our first treatment of the 
Germans was based on this logic. American 
troops, under the fraternization ban, were 
forbidden so much as to speak to any 
German man, woman, or child. This was 
mild treatment for leading Nazis, but 
relatively harsh treatment for German 
children. 

In the same way, the original American 
information policy in Germany was to 
hammer away at German guilt and to 
make the German people feel guilty about 
concentration camp atrocities. But this 
blanket conception of German guilt took 
no account of the complex realities in- 
volved. It not only failed to take into 
account quantitative difierences in guilt 
between high Nazis and lesser Nazis; 
qualitative differences between active 
leadership in atrocities and passive accep- 
tance of or irresponsibility about them 
were also ignored. The type of guilt of the 
Nazi leaders who set up and ran the con- 
centration camps was of one order. The 
social cowardice, political passivity, and 
irresponsibility of the German people, who 
were afraid to voice objection, or who 
were indifferent, is guilt of another order. 
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Distorted Pictures. 

In place, then, of communication 
through accurate descriptions and con- 
ceptions, we reinforce and magnify for 
ourselves a distorted picture of the urn- 
verse by our tendency to reify and per- 
sonify. Perhaps the most effective account 
of this process is in the following by 
Stuart Chase: 

Let us glance at some of the queer crea- 
tures created b> personifving abstractions m 
Amerira Here in the ceuter is a \ast figure 
called ihe Nanon — majesiic and wrapped m 
the Flag When it steinly raises its arm we 
are ready to die for it Close behind rears a 
sinister shape, the Go\einment FoIlo\Mng it 
IS one even more sinister, Bureaucracy Both 
are festooned uilh the writhing serpents of 
Red Tape High in the hcasens is die Con 
stitution, a kind of chalice like the Holy Grail, 
suffused nit/i ethereal iiglit If must ncier 
be joggled Below floats the Supreme Court, 
a black lobed pncstJiood tending the eternal 
fires The Supicme Court must be addressed 
with respect oi it will negleet the fire and the 
Constitution will go out Ihis is sinunMnuus 
with the end of the world Somewhue above 
the Rock) Mountains are lodged die vast 
stone tablets of the Law We aie gov(.rned 
not by men but by these tablets Near them, 
in satin breeches and silver buckles, pose the 
stein figures of our Forefathers, contunplat 
ing glumly the Nation they brought to birth 
The onion shaped demon cow cring behind the 
Constitution is Piivate Property Higher than 
Court, Flag, or the Law, close to the sun itself 
and almost as bright, is Progress, the ultiinutc 
God of Ameiica 

Here are the Masses, thick black and 
squirming This demon must he firml) sal 
upon, if It gels up, lenible things will hippun, 
the Constitution may be joggled 

Capital, liu skirt above her knees, is pre 
paring to leave the countiv at die diop of a 
hairpin, but never departs Skulking fiom aiy 
to city goes Clime, a led loathsome beast, 
upon which the Law is foiever trying to drop 
a monolith, but its Aim is jioor Ciimc eon 
tmues to rear ils ugly held Heie is the dual 
shape of Laboi — tor some a vast, dirty, 
clutching hand, for others a Galahad in armor 
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Pacing to and fro wnth remorseless tread are 
the Trusts and Utilities, bloated unclean mon- 
sters With enormous biceps Here is Wall 
Street, i crouehmg dragon readv to spring up 
on .issets not already nailed down in any 
other section of the country The Consumer, 
a padietic figure in a gray shawl goes wearily 
to market Capital and Labor each give her a 
kick as she pisses, while Commercial Adver 
Using, a playful sprite squirts perfume in 
her c\e * 

The personified caricatures of popular 
thinking appeal not only because of then 
simplicity but also because thev give a 
richness of imagery and of emotional tone 
lacking in a more exact, scientific de- 
scription Noi IS the communication of 
emotional feeling to be pioscribed. The 
problem is how to communicate emo- 
tional values without sacrificing adequacy 
and validity of description. 

RESEARCH NEEDED 

In brief, the psychological barriers to 
communication iie of such strength and 
have such a deep foundation in human 
natuie that the whole problem of social 
communication between individuals and 
groups needs to be re-examined in a new 
Jight No simple formula will solve the 
problems arising from the many complex 
causes and widely ramifying aspects of 
the limitations of the symbolic mechanism 
and other psychological processes The 
oldei attempt at an easy solution was the 
study of the dictionary, One instance of 
this type of thinking was the college fac- 
ulty committee which tried to discover the 
dividing line between legislative matters 
of policy and executive matters of admin- 
istration by looking up the words involved 
m the dictionary. The newer approach of 
the semanticists, though more sophisti- 
cated and promising, sometimes ignores 
the psychological difficulties and begs the 
question in an uncritical operationalism. 

•Stuart Chase, Tyunny of Woids (Harcourt, 
BrjLC, 1938), p 23 
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Perhaps the whole problem of com- 
munication is inseparable from the larger 
context of the over-all social problems of 
our time. There might well be possibilities 
of significant advance, however, if we 
were to employ the research methods of 
science in attacking the many specific 
obstacles to communication. Procedutes 


are already being worked out on the basis 
of research evaluation for the alleviation 
of minority group prejudice. Studies now 
in contemplation would provide functional 
dictionaries to supplement the standard 
etymological works. The process of inter- 
personal communication has been the sub- 
ject of some research m studies of tumor. 
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THE STATE AND 
GOVERNMENT 


I 

What, precisely, do the terms "state” and “government” mean? Such a question 
may appear to invite a dull discussion of terms which are so much a part of 
everyday speech that they are largely taken for granted. But words have a way 
of obscuring reality; if belaboring the obvious Is the partial price of under- 
standing political phenomena, it is a price worth paying. Nearly everyone has 
a concept which comes to mind when these two words are used, and this concept 
will influence his thinking. To the extent that the nature of government is 
misconceived, political thinking is likely to be faulty. Because we are compelled 
to reduce a multitude of actions to useful descriptive phrases, wc must neces- 
sarily employ abstractions; but the use of an abstraction in no way minimizes 
the importance of basing it on reality. Persons who consider the state to be 
inherently evil, persons who praise the state as the highest achievement of civi- 
lized man, and persons who believe government to be an unfortunate barnacle 
on the body politic, will all naturally judge issues of public policy differently. 
Furthermore, those who have no i^_jf^^ha^ the words mean may be victim- 
ized by those who do. 

For centuries, from Plato onward, great philosophers and common men have 
theorized and argued about the nature of the state and government: the origins 
and evolution of states, what they did and did not do, what they should do 
and could do. Generally speaking, these are some of the questions which com- 
prise political theory — a fascinating branch of political science in which men of 
every country and age are interested. 

An excursion into historical political theory at this point, however, would 
carry us somewhat afield from our immediate purpose which is to explore a 
simple and suggestive concept of what is represented in modern practice by 
the terms "state” and "government” and to learn what trustworthy writers 
have to say concerning the origins of political institutions. Many essays in theory 
take a definition of state and government for granted. An additional source 

«7 
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of confusion has been introduced because state and government have become 
synonymous. 

Most of the considerations touched upon in this introduction are discussed 
more fully in the readings which follow. 

n 

whatever difficulties may stand in the way of setting forth a generally 
accepted expLination of the meaning of state and government will be lessened 
if we start at the right point, if we emphasize at once a basic theme which dom- 
inates the selections below. We begin with the fundamental fact that men must 
live in association with other men; few men five in complete isolation. It is not 
a matter of individual choice or even a matter of what is desirable or undesir- 
able. Man is by nature sociable; he is driven into human contacts by his own 
instinctive activity. Moreover, technological conditions render most men 
dependent, in one degree or another, upon their fellows. 

Man therefore lives in society — society being a sum total of human relation- 
! ships in any given context: tribe, club, city, nation, and so on. There are various 
devices through which these relationships may be regulated. One of the first 
things which might be said about the state is that it is one way of regulating 
t some phases of human behavior. 

There are approximately sixty states in the world. What are the conditions 
or elements which must be present before a state exists? It is almost self-evident 
from current practice that there ate three requisites: a defined territory, a popu- 
lation sharing at least some common allegiance, and a government. The govern- 
ment which wields political power in a particular territory must be independenf 
in the sense that all major decisions can he made by it. Now of course all 
governments are subject to external pressures and influences — some more than 
others. In a sense it becomes a matter of interpretation whether, for instance, 
the government of Poland is in fact independent. But the criterion is that the 
existence of state depends upon whether it is generally recognized that political 
decisions are nominally and ultimately self-determined. Thus Poland is accepted 
as a state despite its susceptibility to Soviet pressure; Poland is not actually 
governed from Moscow. On the other hand, Puerto Rico is not a state despite 
the existence of territory, population, and even local government, because 
legally major policy matters are determined in Washington, D. C. 

Lest the essential elements of this entity we identify as the state in the mod- 
ern world seem based on legal hair-splitting without much real meaning, atten- 
tion should be called to the important human destinies involved. Consider how 
much at means to native Puerto Ricans that they cannot make certain political 
decisions themselves; for the time being they do not have full control over 
conditions vitally affecting the great majority of them. It is worth noting too 
that the situation is of immense consequence to the sugar interests controlled 
from the United States. 
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Again, observe the case of defeated Germany. Hitler’s Third Reich has dis- 
appeared as a result of military defeat,- at the time of this writing there is no 
German state because, while there is still territory and population, there is no 
German government. Whatever future political regime is established for Ger- 
many as a whole will be the result of a sovereign act by the victorious Allies 
who since surrender have exercised political authority. Contrast this with the 
case of Japan. It seems the Japanese state did not disappear with military defeat 
though its character has been altered somewhat by a new constitution and 
American occupation. Peace arrangements will undoubtedly be accepted by a 
Japanese government for the Japanese state. 

The possible significance of this difference may be grasped when it is remem- 
bered that one of the factors which weakened the new republican regime in 
Germany after World War I was that it could be accused (wrongfully) of 
selling Germany out in the Versailles Treaty. This accusation was possible be- 
cause the Reich had not disappeared and because a German government nego- 
tiated the treaty. This time (if the Allies can agree) a new German state will 
be created and a government which will be in no way responsible for the new 
political arrangements will administer it. 

In addition to having certain obvious prerequisites, the modern state has 
important distinguishing attributes. For certain purposes it is supreme over all 
other groups in any given society. If the term "sovereign state” means anything 
at all, it means that in a particular territory the political power of the estab- 
lished state is unchallenged. Certain rules can be made and absolute obedience 
can be required. The state can, and does, levy contributions of a monetary and 
military sort upon its citizen members. Furthermore, most states reserve the 
right to prescribe the conditions under which membership may be attained and 
given up. Resident aliens may be expelled under certain circumstances. 

The state has definite functions or purposes which it alone is capable of ful- 
filling or for which it must assume responsibility. Among these are; protection 
against external enemies (a right usually reserved explicitly to the state) or, to 
put it a little differently, the preservation of national security; the maintenance 
of law and order or internal security (the state enlists private support in specific 
instances, notably arrest of one citizen by another) ; the setting up of enforce- 
able rights and obligations — justice; the guarantee of certain freedoms; and 
the achievement of general welfare. Every state, regardless of form and char- 
acter, is dedicated to these purposes; states differ only in the techniques and 
processes by which they attempt to realize these purposes. However states may 
differ in structure and method, their raison d’etre in each case would seem to 
be that the state performs some of the functions required in society more effi- 
ciently than other social agencies. 

The goals of external and internal security, general welfare, justice, and 
freedom are obviously broad terms; in each state implementation must come 
through specific laws and policies. Citizens will effectively express their wishes 
and interests through whatever forceful pressure and other means are available. 
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The vays in which individual citizens and private groups exert influence on 
the activities of the state will largely determine its character. If the state ex- 
presses the Interest of a particular group — as in the case of the domination 
of German policy for many years by the Prussian Junker class — it is usually 
because such a group has access to economic power; such a state would be de- 
scribed as an oligarchy. This is the purport of Harold Laski’s thesis (advanced 
below) that the nature of a state will be significantly related to its economic 
structure. 

Ve have said that the state is one means of social regulation. There are 
others: the family, the church, the economy, beliefs or value systems, and cul- 
ture (customs). Social regulation becomes political when a central agency is 
required, when one of the other forms of guiding human conduct no longer 
functions adequately. Two suggestive points emerge: since government (regu- 
lation) of some sort is required wherever man lives socially, it is really of two 
kinds, public and private; second, since social regulation (private government) 
is transformed into public government by the necessity of a central agency 
(the state) it follows that the state (or government) must broadly reflect the 
patterns of regulation which it takes over from other agencies. As Maciver 
makes clear, the accuracy of this reflection will help determine the strength of 
government. It might be argued that the Weimar democracy in Germany failed 
in part because it was not sustained by the concepts and practices inherent in 
German society. 

Definitions always leave something to be desired; few in the social sciences 
are satisfactory. Withal, when they clarify thought, definitions are sometimes 
useful supports for understanding. In this spirit we may attempt a formula- 
^ tion of the meaning of the term “state.” A state is a sizeable society of men 
1 organized politically which has established control over a definitively marked 
portion of the earth’s surface and whose political regulation is the outgrowth 
of an underlying set of relationships peculiar to that society; the state is a 
^ society in its political aspect. 

Applying this to the political society which we call the United States, the 
following formulation is suggested: One hundred and forty-five million people 
occupying a specially characterized geographical area and bound together by 
a complex set of social relationships (family, religious, cultural, economic, 
ethnic, ideological) who have, over a three hundred year period, developed com- 
mon needs and interests which have necessitated a political structure (state, 
government, constitution, customs) which reflects the needs (purposes of the 
state) and methods (laws, procedures, and policies) peculiar to this people and 
which also reflects their power to translate needs into action. 

If the foregoing analysis Is reasonably well founded, then it would appear 
logical to insist that if one is really to understand the political structure of any 
modern society, he must study individual and group behavior (the human 
equation as presented in the preceding chapter), social organization and dis- 
organization, geography (both regional and federal aspects), population 
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characteristics and policy, the role of ideas as conditioned by experience and 
environment, the economy (including science and technology), and, finally, 
national traits. As John Dewey emphasized, “the consequences of conjoint be- 
havior” — that is, men living together with many kinds of relations in common 
— will depend upon a combination of these factors. In sum, the nature and role 
of the state will depend greatly on time and circumstances, and states differ 
from one another accordingly. 

Because the state embraces all the citizens of any given society and because 
its authority Is coterminous with the territory controlled, it is easy to fall into 
the error of assuming that the state is all-powerful, that it is above, or superior 
to, the society which it helps to regulate. This is not the case. There is a crucial 
distinction to be made here. The state is only superior to other regulatory agen- 
cies (family, church, etc.) in those matters for which it is responsible. Some 
societies (nations) grant, or tacitly approve, or are compelled to accept, the 
grant of more power to their political arm than others. Theoretically there 
would seem to be no limit to the functions which might be assigned gradually 
to the political structure of a society. The state is a regulatory agency and it 
does not do all the regulating (or governing) . 

When a state is democratic in character, this does not mean that there are 
some things which its people cannot do politically. Rather, it means that the 
decision as to what the state should do will rest with the people as a whole. It 
also means that such a decision will- be taken by certain unalterable procedures. 
When, therefore, rationing and price control are condemned in the United 
States as "police state” policies, the implication is simply that it is undesirable 
to have the inflation problem attacked by this type of political solution. It 
does not follow from this view that the American people, as an organized 
society, cannot undertake to regulate their collective relationships in any way 
which seems fitting. Thus voluntary rationing and price control represent indi- 
vidual or group self-regulation rather than political regulation. To say that 
any society is limited in its capacity for many kinds of regulation is to deny 
the accumulated experience of mankind. Men have differed as to how regulation 
might best be accomplished, but humanity would scarcely have survived with- 
out ability and willingness to do it in some way. 

What now is the relationship between state and government? Probably Mac- 
Iver’s interpretation is most acceptable: government is the administrative organ 
of the state. The state is the society (or people) politically organized, repre- 
senting the definite capacity for self determination through a chosen type of 
central agency. Hence, as Laski says, “The state is, for the purposes of practical 
administration, the government.” In this sense, government is social control 
which has "acquired a definite institutional organization and operates by means 
of legal mandates enforced by definite penalties.” So far as the United States 
is concerned, the public political governmental machinery broadly includes all 
those officials who exercise the power of the state as well as the rules or laws 
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which they enforce, create, or are themselves guided by; more specifically: 
Congress, state legislatures, all courts of law, political parties, members of all 
national, state, and local executive agencies. The political structure of American 
society (the society organized for political purposes) will consist of the state 
(as embodying the sovereign power of the people), the Constitution (as direct- 
ing how the power of the state shall be exercised), formal organization (Con- 
gress, courts, administrative agencies, etc.), informal organization (certain 
aspects of party activity), laws (statutory, common, administrative, consti- 
tutional, International) , and political customs and traditions, At his discretion, 
the student may wish to label all this "government”; he should be careful to 
distinguish between the broad and narrow senses of the term in his own mind. 

m 

National sovereignty can be better explained in view of the preceding anal- 
ysis. A territorially and politically organized social grouping (a state) has 
power to administer itself, define its interests, and pass its own laws within its 
boundaries without interference from external sources. To this extent the mod- 
ern nation state is indeed a law unto itself. This primary fact of international 
life is considered an anachronism in an age when the world is one unit in so 
many ways, when the peoples of the world have developed so many common 
interests but no common political process for the protection of such interests. 
And in addition, the fact that each nation defines and pursues its own interests 
obviously prepares the way for conflict. Loyalties come to be formed around 
the state, as around other forms of human association, and tend to take on 
an absolute quality especially when called into question or threatened by other 
states. 

Sovereignty is sometimes condemned as a device of willful and irresponsible 
statesmen who use it deliberately to avoid the ways of peace and to protect what 
they Individually believe the interests of the nation to be. This may have been 
true in some instances and it is undeniably true that the practice of national 
sovereignty — ^mitigated somewhat by voluntary international agreements and 
the influence of United Nations’ agencies — creates a kind of anarchy in which 
war is the ultimate political arbiter. Nevertheless, we must probe more deeply 
in order to see the real nature of this problem. Actually, as we have remarked, 
the modern citizen looks to the state for the satisfaction of primary needs: 
external security, internal safety, welfare, justice, and freedom. In his eyes 
there is no other way at the moment in which these needs could be satisfied. 
This process of relying on a central agency has gone on for several hundred 
years. By a day-to-day acceptance of the regulation of individual conduct, the 
citizen strengthens the very quality of the state — its unchallenged power in 
various domains — which apparently is a source of danger to other states. Viewed 
nationally, the state performs services without which life in a complex society 
would be virtually impossible. Viewed internationally, this complete self-rule 
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of a society constitutes a menace to other societies because there is no actual 
limit to what the state may do vis-a-vis other states in the carrying out of its 
internal functions. In other words, the security of one state — a purpose which 
its citizens conceive to be clearly proper and necessary to survival — may mean 
the insecurity of another. 

Yet, where would the citizen of today look for security, or the performance 
of any of the tasks undertaken by the political branch of his society? Even 
though he may be aware of the dangers of unlimited sovereignty in an atomic 
age, he strengthens his state by his obedience and demands. So much a part of 
the citizen’s thinking has this relationship become that he probably takes it for 
granted. Now one of the points made above was that regulation in society may 
be done in several ways and that over time certain types of regulation were 
vested in the political agency of society rather than in the church or the econ- 
omy or in other social groupings. This would seem to suggest that if the nation- 
state is to be replaced in some of its functions, some other agency must arise to 
command the obedience and loyalty of the citizen. What agency? If an inter- 
national agency (with real power), what social grouping will it act for: all 
present national societies, some of them, or something called an international 
community? These are difficult but pertinent questions. The answers lie in the 
kinds of relations men will have with one another for the next hundred years 
and in the opinion of men as to the way these relations can best be conducted. 
The present nation-state may perhaps involve fictional concepts; nonetheless, 
the things expected of the state arc very real in the minds of its citizens. Men 
will have to think differently before the state will disappear or be drastically 
modified. 

IV 

One of the great political issues of our day concerns the proper role of the 
government in everyday life. As Justice Frankfurter proves below, the govern- 
ment today is complex and powerful because over the years society has made 
increasing demands upon it. There is no better way to appreciate how important 
a social instrument government has become than to glance at the federal budget 
proposed by President Truman in January 1948. Total expenditures called 
for were $39.7 bilUons. Specific items included: N.ational security, $ii billion; 
conduct of our relations abroad, $7 billion; social welfare, $2 billion; conserva- 
tion of natural resources, $1.6 billion; and education and research, $400 million. 
The causes for the presence and size of various items in the federal budget arc 
many and complicated. Basically, they all reduce pretty much to the internal 
needs of the American society and to the impact of historical events. If mod- 
ern government appears to be an overwhelming factor in everyday living, it is 
because it has grown out of a tot.al social situation; it was not grafted on to 
society through an unfortunate conspiracy. 

When the student thinks about particular political problems and about the 
possible role of the government, it will be helpful if he visualizes several regu- 
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latory institutions upon which men have relied. The functions assigned to each 
or absorbed by each will depend upon their respective competitive strength, 
upon time, and upon circumstances. At one time or another in history a wide 
range of activities has been controlled by each. To say that some functions 
are appropriate or inappropriate for a given agency is a relative judgment. 
Whether the government is the appropriate agency to assume responsibility 
for a social problem will depend upon the social environment and the nature 
of the problem. With respect to an economic problem, for example, the choice 
between public and private government should be made on the basis of which 
will be more practical in view of what is to be accomplished, the obstacles to 
be overcome, and the conditions to be reckoned with. Those who believe that 
there are some things government can never do, and those who believe there 
are some things which business must never do, place an unfortunate limitation 
on their choice of solutions. They also ignore the fact that economics and poli- 
tics have become inextricably interwoven. In thinking about the role of govern- 
ment vis-a-vis other social agencies, it would be well to avoid on the one hand, 
as Charles E. Merriam so aptly said, the notion that government is an unworthy 
social instrument and on the other, that it is the lord of all earthly destiny. 


The Root s of Gove rnment 

— — — 1— III , I. I 

R. M. Maciver IS Licbcr Professor of Political Philos- 
ophy and Sociology at Columbia Unuersity In tliis book, the 
author tries to place the origins of authority and government in 
their proper perspective He explores fallacies m the several the- 
ories which have, m one form or another, been either fashionable 
or accepted as self evident, namely divine right, force, and social 
contract As a scholar who happily combines the training of both 
sociologist and political scientist, Dr Maciver is able to bnng to 
bear on his analysis knowledge of the whole realm of social msti 
tutions and their relevance for understanding die nxits of politi- 
cal regulation. 


Government is a phenomenon that 
emerges within the social life, inherent 
in the nature of social order. Man’s social 
nature is a complex system of responses 
and of needs. In the relation of man to 
man everywhere there is the seed of gov- 
ernment. It takes different institutional 
shapes according to the interplay of these 


relations. Sometimes, in the simplest com- 
mtinitics, It has no ministers or agents, 
but IS sufficiently maintained by the 
spontaneous reaction to the prevailing 
folk-myths. Always it is guarded by 
these myths, however elaborate the 
machinery through which it operates. 
Wherever man lives on the earth, at 


From The Web of Goveinmeni Copyright, 1947, by R M Maciver. Used by permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers 
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whatever level of existence, there is social 
order, and always permeating it is gov- 
ernment of some sort. Government is an 
aspect of society. 

Since we know of no more universal or 
more elemental form of society thin the 
family, we can learn some primary lessons 
about the roots of government if we 
begin by observing how within that 
minimum society the rudiments of gov- 
ernment are already present 

. . when we speak of government 
without a qualifying adjective, we mean 
pohtical government, the centralized 
organization that maintains a system of 
order over a community large or small. 
Political government is one form of social 
regulation, but by no means the only 
form. This point must be remembered 
when we raise questions about the origins 
of government. Regulation is a universal 
aspect of society Society means a system 
of ordered relations. The system may be 
informal, folk-sustained, unccntralized, 
and without specific agencies, or it may 
be highly organized But social legulation 
IS always present, foi no society can exist 
without some contiol over the nauve 
impulses of human beings. Political gov- 
ernment appears when social regulation 
IS taken over or begins to be presided 
over by a central social agency. Ac first 
the busmess of regulation is mainly a 
family concern, broadly protected by the 
custom of the inclusive group./ To ascribe 
the beginnings of government to force 
or to contract or to some particular con- 
juncture IS to Ignore the fact that already 
in the family, the primary social unit, 
there are always present the curbs and 
controls that constitute the essence of 
government. LGovernment is not some- 
thing that IS invented by the cunnmg 
or the strong and imposed on the rest 
Government, however much exploitation 
of the weak by the stiong it may his- 
torically exhibit, IS much more funda- 
mental than these explanations imply.llt 


IS the continuation by the more inclusive 
society of a process of regulation that is 
already highly developed within the 
family 

The family is bound up with all the 
great crises and transitions of life It is 
the focus of the most intimate relation- 
ships, those m which the personality of 
man and of woman is most profoundly 
expressed and most thoroughly tested It 
IS the primary agent in the molding of 
the life-habits and the life-attitudes of 
human beings. It is the center of the 
most impressive celebrations and rituals, 
those associated with marriage, with 
death, and with the initiation of the 
child into the beliefs and ways of the 
community. It is the hearth, the home, 
the place where the generations are 
brought continuously together, where old 
and young must learn to make their ever 
changing adjustments to their ever 
changing roles in the life-cycle 

The same necessities that create the 
fanuly create also regulation The impera- 
tive of sex has for human beings no pre- 
established harmony with longer-range 
imperatives, with the upbringing of the 
young and the maintenance and enhance- 
ment through the generations of the 
mode of life that the group, on whatever 
level, has acquired The long dependence 
of the human young necessitates the 
establishment of some kind of control 
over sexual relations There must be rules, 
and against so powerful an appetite, 
agamst the recklessness and the caprice of 
desire, these rules must be guarded by 
powerful sanctions They must have back 
of them the authority of the community, 
bulwarked by such myths as the prevail- 
ing culture can devise against so formid- 
able a danger. 

Here is government m miniature and 
already government of a quite elaborate 
character. For sex is so closely inwrought 
with other concerns, and particularly 
with those of possession and inheritance. 
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that Its control- carries with it a whole 
social code. The existence of the family 
requires t^e regulation of sex, the regula- 
tion of piopcrty, and the regulation of 
youth. -Jf we briefly examine what is 
involved in these three types of regulation 
we shall see why the family is everywhere 
the matrix of government 

Let us consider the regulation of sex 
It has a number of aspects. First there are 
mating rules, determining who may enter 
with whom into the kind of sexual union 
that contemplates the establishment of 
family life. Mating is hedged about by 
restrictions and conditions There is gen- 
erally a circle beyond which one may not 
mite and there is jlwiys a circle within 
which one may not mate The former 
sustains the coheience of the community 
or class, the latter sustains the coherence 
of the family itself Theie are "prohibited 
degrees" of kinship or family relationship 
within which mating is prohibited Be- 
yond this provision there aie endless 
varieties of regulation exhibited by differ- 
ent human groups 

Then there are rules restricting sexual 
relations outside of mating. The main 
function of these is again to preserve the 
integrity of the fam.ly Foremost among 
them IS the practically universal incest 
taboo If there is one rule that is common 
to all the endlessly divergent human 
societies that the earth knows or has 
known, it is this It applies to sex rela- 
tions between brother and sister, between 
son and mother, and between father and 
daughter, extending with somewhat less 
rigor to a kin group variably defined The 
breach of this taboo arouses peculiar ab- 
horrence, and It IS so deeply embedded 
in human culture everywhere that it 
must have conveyed to the young the 
most profound sense of what govern- 
ment means We need not, however, m 
reaching this conclusion, go so venture- 
somely far as Freud, who was satisfied 
to make one aspect of the incest taboo. 


that involved in his "Oedipus complex,” 
the very source and condition of all gov- 
ernment Aside from other objections to 
this theory, there is the obvious considera- 
tion that other aspects of the incest taboo 
are equally impressive. Thus the brother- 
aster taboo prevails everywhere — al- 
though there are quite exceptional in- 
stances where families of the reigning 
dynasty, as in ancient Egypt, were per- 
mitted to disiegard it to preserve the 
magic of the rovil blood — and it some- 
times takes the most extreme and mcon- 
vement forms, as in certain communities 
of the Solomon Islanders, where the 
brother is forbidden to converse with, 
meet, or even mention the name of the 
aster throughout his whole life. 

The restriction of nonmarital sexual 
relations establishes a network of regula- 
tion taking many different patterns in 
different cultural milieux, and subject to 
considerable changes with the changes of 
civilization One form of it applies to 
premarital relations It operates most 
strongly with respect to the unmarried 
girl, since extramarital pregnancy is a 
menace to the social order that is founded 
on the authority and prestige of the 
family Among many peoples female pre- 
marital chastity has also a property value 
There are, however, some tribes that per- 
mit rather freely the sexual intercourse 
of the unmariied young hut still visit 
premarital pregnancy with severe social 
penalties — a seemmg inconsistency that is 
somewhat of a puzzle to anthropologists. 

The family system is hedged round by 
another set of restrictions on sex relations, 
those directed agamst the disintegration 
of the family unit through aberrant 
sexual connections on the part of the 
spouses. What is aberrant is again 
determined by different standards in 
accordance with the cultural conditions. 
Complete marital fidelity may be 
demanded or there may be custom- 
sanctioned exceptions, such as the wife- 
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lending practices of certain tribes of 
Africa and of Arctic Siberia. 

If we pursued this subject further, we 
should £nd that under all conditions the 
family takes its particular form from the 
system of rules that prescribes and limits 
sexual relations The family may be patri- 
archal or matnaichal, may be mono- 
gamous or polygamous, may conform to 
one or another of all the possible patterns 
of mating The one universal principle is 
that It finds its being as well as its specific 
character within the shelter of a strongly 
sanctioned, highly authoritative code. 
Wherever the family exists — and it exists 
everywhere in human society — govern- 
ment already exists. 

The code of the family inevitably 
stretches far beyond mere sexual regula- 
tion. The primaiy responsibilities and 
obligatidns of human beings are bred 
within the family. The relation of man 
to man is insubstantial and emotionless 
compared with the relation of spouse to 
spouse, of mother to child, of father to 
the household he maintains, of sibling to 
sibling, of children to parents, of blood- 
brother in the larger kin to blood-brother. 
These are the relations that in the context 
of the simple community confer on each 
his place and station, that animate and 
give meanmg to his labor and his leisure, 
that raise a thousand questions of respon- 
sive behavior. The family is itself a way 
of living, and the way of living is always 
governed by a code. 

We select from this pervasive code the 
regulation of property. The first form of 
property is land, and m all civilizations 
except the highly industrialized tvpe m 
which we live land is overwhelmingly the 
most important form of property. The 
land belongs to the group, and the unit 
property-holder is the family Each 
family has its plot of earth, its habitation. 
Its home. Family and family earth are 
one. The mode of possession vanes, and 
often is highly complicated There are 


also generic differences characteristic re- 
spectively of hunting, fishmg, pastoral, 
and agricultural peoples. But usually the 
land IS divided between families rather 
than between individuals. The head of 
the family controls, rather than owns in 
his exclusive right. 

This nexus of family and property is 
attested by the rules of inheritance, 
which generally require thit on the death 
of the head of the family the land and 
other primary possessions pass to the chil- 
dren or the next of km. An exception is 
sometimes found in the case of nomad 
tribes devoted to hunting or cattle-rais- 
ing, where there may be considerable 
freedom in the disposal of property to 
outsiders. But in the great majority of 
cases, where tribes are settled and engaged 
m the cultivation of the land, the family 
IS closely associated with the particular 
soil. The land is then the family heritage; 
under the patriarchal system it is the 
patrimony, handed down from the 
fathers to the sons It cannot be freely 
disposed of, it is virtually inalienable. 
The principal mode of transferring prop- 
erty beyond the immediate family is as 
dowry, bride-price, or other conveyance 
attendant on the inauguration by mar- 
riage of a new family. 

Furthermore, the economy of the 
simple commumty is a family economy. 
What IS produced is shared within the 
family; what each provides is his or her 
contribution to the common stock So 
much IS true in degree of the family 
everywhere, but in the simpler commu- 
nity the family is a joint producer, not 
merely a beneficiary of the joint product. 
The family is, particularly in the agricul- 
tural economy, the functioning micro- 
cosm; within it there is division of labor, 
beyond it there is generally little. The 
pnm.il division of labor, between the 
child-bearing female and the sustaimng 
mile, is developed and elaborated in the 
processes of family life. The routines of 
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work and the customs of the economic 
scheme of things are learned, directed, 
and administered under the aegis of the 
family. 

Thus we see that one of the major 
functions of government, the regulation 
of property, has its early locus in the 
circle of the family and the neat-of-kin. 
The form of the family, whether it be 
matriarchal or patriarchal, monogamous 
or polygamous, endogamous or exogamous 
with respect to specific social groupings, 
unitary or composite, and so forth, is 
functionally interdependent with the 
code of property. This code is adminis- 
tered within the family and in dealings 
between families. It is family government 
and interfamily government. So in the 
course of things the heads of families, 
the patres, become the council of the 
community. 

In showing how the nature of the 
family necessitated the regulation of sex 
and the regulation of property and how 
the family itself was the primary agent 
in the maintenance of the customary law 
that determined its particular being, we 
have not yet fathomed the significance 
of the family in the generation of the 
habits and patterns of government. Nor 
would that significance be adequately 
revealed if we went on to explain how 
the family was the locus of the altar as 
well as of the workshop, of the school 
as well as of the tribunal. Beyond all such 
associations there lies the elemental fact 
that man is born the most helpless and 
unwitting of animals, the least armed 
with ready instincts to fit him for sur- 
vival, the slowest to develop his poten- 
tialities of autonomy; and at the same 
time the most receptive, the most imita- 
tive, the most educable, the most richly 
endowed. The family receives this amor- 
phous being and through the long years 
of childhood shapes the mentality and 
orients it into social attitudes, imprinting 
on the impressionable organism the habits 


chat become the foundation for all its 
later activities. 

Even before the child is conscious of a 
self that self is being molded within the 
family. There are two main aspects of 
this process. One is the subtle uncon- 
sciously registered interaction of the 
nascent being with the family members, 
pre-eminently at the first with the 
mother, as through the satisfaction of its 
animal needs it awakens gradually to a 
sense of social relations, of self and other- 
ness, of dependence and demand, of love 
and anger. The child makes the first 
coherent society, for its coming trans- 
forms the fugitive relations of sex into 
the stability of the home. Of the society 
thus created the child is also the product. 
Modern social psychology and the intima- 
tions of psychoanalysis are revealing how 
deeply the effects of this interaction 
become rooted in the context of the 
growing personality, how they control 
dispositions seemingly developed in later 
situations, and how they manifest them- 
selves in the conflicts and tensions, in the 
acceptances and rejections, chat constitute 
the selective experience of the adult being. 

W^ith society, as always, goes regulation. 
This is the other aspect of the molding of 
the child. The home is the world of the 
child, and it is a governed world. Regula- 
tion is operative from the first, in the 
sequences of feeding and cleaning. Pre- 
sently the child is disciplined in the exer- 
cise of his bodily functions. He is, so to 
speak, "house-broken." He is taught that 
this is right and that is wrong. As he learns 
the speech of the folk he learns the values 
that are conveyed by words. This is good 
and that is bad; this is honorable and that 
is shameful. So the long process of indoc- • 
trination and habituation begins. The child 
is governed in its going out and in its 
coming in, in its rising and in its lying 
down, in its learning and in its playing, 
in its doing and in its thinking, in its 
hoping and in its fearing. 
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The child knows no other world, no 
other values. In the circle of the home 
affection and authority are combined, 
whatevci the propoitions may be. They 
are not likely to be wholly reconciled, for 
authotity repiesses native inclinations But 
the authority is final, as authority. There 
is no alternative, and there is no appeal. 
It' may be disobeyed, but tint is evasion. 
It may be defied, but that is lebellion. 
Here the authoiity is absolute No other 
IS even conceivable Other authorities may 
rule outside, but to the child the outside 
IS another world. The woild of the child 
IS a closed wotld of absolute authority, 
mitigated by affection 

We ale considcimg the noimal situa- 
tion, not the exceptions. The exceptions — 
where, for example, the child is allowed 
to dominate, where by lesort to tantrums 
and to tcais it can generally win its will— 
are less fiequent m the more piohfic 
custom-ruled families of a simpler age. 
Under eailier conditions, still prevailing 
in many paits of the earth, there was no 
contrast between the ways of the fimily 
and the ways of the community, between 
the loie of the family and the loie of the 
community. The two were integrated in 
a manner that is impossible in the multi- 
group societies of modern civilization. 
The family was the building block of 
society in a much moie specific sense 
than It now is. No poaver external to it 
limited 01 interfeied with its authority. 
There wcie no conflicting moies of the 
outside world to disturb the process of 
indoctrinition, to weaken the assurance 
of the pirents, and to affect the child 
through the school, the playground, or 
the stieet. Theic was no clash of ahen 
doctrine against the truth enunciated by 
the eldeis. 

So fii as the child is concerned the 
impcrium of the home is always absolute 
at the fust, and only the length of time 
thiough avhich it holds undisputed swiy 
diff ercnti itcs in this lespect one form of 


culture from another. For the child the 
magic of the law begins as soon as it 
becomes aware of others and of its rela- 
tion to others. What is right and what is 
wrong, the things it must not do and 
the things it must do, are delivered to it 
from on high, as the law was delivered 
to Moses. It IS so ordained, it is the eternal 
way of things. It is incorporated in the 
rites and religious observances of the 
community. Beyond it there is no other 
law. 

It IS easy then to see how “the habits 
pertaining to government” are bred In 
childhood, and how the family itself is 
always, foi the child at least, a miniature 
political realm In earlier cultures it was 
so also for all who dwelt withm the 
household. The scheme of control was 
different in the patriarchal and m the 
matriaichal (or matrilineal) family. It 
was different under various conditions of 
family structure and family environ- 
ment, but always an all-pcrvading system 
prevailed, maintaining ordered relation- 
ships between husband and wife, be- 
tween piients and childien, between the 
ncarci and the furthei kin 

In the light of these facts we see also 
how supcificial and imidcquate aic those 
doctiines that find the oiigm of govcin- 
ment in some particular occurience or 
conjuncture, such as war, conquest, or 
exploitation. The danger of these doc- 
trmes is that by presenting government 
as something that supeivenes in human 
society, something meiely accessory to it, 
or something that actually perverts it, 
they misinterpiet the service and mim- 
mize the necessity of government. They 
give pliusibility to the absurd notion of 
anarchism, to the deluding fancy of a 
"stateless society.” So men can cherish 
the dogma that in some happier future 
the state will "wither away” and govern- 
ment as an organizing principle cease to 
control But no one who cares to examine 
the role of government in the primal and 
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universal society of the family can be 
so grossly deceived. 

Wc have been speaking about "govern- 
ment,” but the word ''state” has crept 
into the argument. What is the differ- 
ence? When we speak of the state, .we 
mean the organization of which govern- 
ment is the administrative organ. Every 
social organization must have a focus of 
administration, an agency by which its 
policies are given specific character and 
translated into action. But the organiza- 
tion is greater than the organ. In this 
sense the state is greater and more inclu- 
sive than government. A state has a con- 
stitution, a code of laws, a way of setting 
up its government, a body of citizens. 
When we think of this whole structure, 
we think of the state. Later on we shall 
see that the political structure is not co- 
extensive with the social structure but 
is a particular system relative to and 
dependent upon a more inclusive system. 
But for the present we arc content to 
point out that the political structure it- 
self, with its usages and traditions, with 
its framework of institutional relation- 
ships between the rulers and the ruled, 
should not be identified with its organ 
of government. 

Under certain social conditions, par- 
ticularly in the simpler societies, it is not 
appropriate to speak of a state. The poli- 
tical structure may be embryonic or 
rudimentary. Similarly there may be no 
structure properly called a church, even 
though a religion prevails and there arc 
special officers of religion, priests or 
prophets. The terms "state” and "church” 
apply to specific associational forms that 
emerge at a later stage, and characterize 
more complex societies. 

First comes the function, carried on by 
the undifferenciated community with little 
assistance from officials or special agencies 
within the community. There is religion 
without a priest. There is customary law, 
group-enforced, before there are judges 


or courts of law — ^such, for instance, is 
the situation among some Melanesian 
peoples. The function is signalized by 
particular ceremonies, often quite elabo- 
rate ones, which seem to be sufficiently 
directed and controlled by the tradition 
of the folk. But some members of the 
group are always at least the informal 
and occasional leaders at the performance 
of social functions, the knowing ones, the 
elders, the heads of families. We may pre- 
sume that beginning in this way leader- 
ship becomes institutionalized. The medi- 
cine man becomes an institution, the priest 
is designated, the chief and the council of 
elders emerge. The communal functions 
now receive specialized direction. The 
organs of communal government are elab- 
orated. But we are still some way from 
anything corresponding to a state in the 
proper sense. TIic process must advance 
much further before the political organi- 
zation, with its seat of government, its 
continuity of office, its code of laws, and 
all the rest becomes sufficiently differen- 
tiated to have its own unity, its own being, 
and to be called a state. We may observe 
in passing that while social regulation can 
be carried on in the household or in the 
simple custom-ruled community without 
the necessity of the state-form it is quite 
otherwise under the conditions of a com- 
plex society. There the conduct of gov- 
ernment requires the presence of the 
full-grown state. 

In the simplest societies we know the 
main locus of government is the family 
circle. This circle is more inclusive than 
the unitary family of modern civilization. 
It is a primary kin-group fulfilling the 
functions essential to the family and many 
others besides. It has a definite head, 
w'hethcr the paterfamilias, the patriarch, 
the maternal uncle, or some other mem- 
ber. Within this circle the specific business 
of government is carried on. It makes and 
enforces the rules that are needed to meet 
the various contingencies that arise. Its 
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ability to do so depends, of couise, on the 
customs that are common to a community 
composed of a number of such families 
The community is held together by the 
understanding that each family exciuscs 
this role, and since the community is itself 
a more inclusive group of the km there 
is an accepted mode in conformity to 
which the role is exeicised This mode is 
authoritative, as the result of the socio- 
psychological processes of adaptation that 
have woiked continuously on the km- 
group. But the authority is gunded by the 
rule of custom as it is applied by eich 
family unit. The operations of govern- 
ment are not yet centralized If rhete is 
a headman, or chief, he is not yet a ruler 
but only pfimus infer paie% a man of 
somewhat highci prestige oi distinction 
But his functions tend to mcieasc os 
changes bring new pioblems, as the si/e 
of the community grows, is iclationships 
with neighboung tribes become more 
difficult or more important, and so foith 

We cannot cope with the ramifications 
and vicissitudes of the process in which 
government became institutionalized, m 
which the state-form emerged. It is a 
process that begins before there is anv 
light of history and it is one that is still 
far from being fulfilled Under endlessly 
varied ciicumstances the "habits peitun- 
ing to goNeinment," which at first weie 
centered m the family and the km-circle, 
found a locus m the inclusive commu- 
nity. We must be content to take a few 
glimpses, pel hips sufficient to show the 
more obvious steps tint led to the evten- 
sion and centralization of authoiity. 

Frequently \vc find that the govern- 
ment of a tribe or of a locilitv is m the 
hands of the "old men,” oi, in pitmichil 
society, of "the fathers ” In many lan- 
guages, as m our own, such expressions 
as “the elders,” "the city fatheis,” “the 
seigniory,” “the senate,” and so forth, 
connote authority It is easy to undeistind 
how the heads of families would come 


together to discuss and administer mter- 
family concerns, or perhaps first to settle 
some ti cubic oi compose some quarrel 
aiising between membeis of their respec- 
tive households In such meetings some 
pa^iarch, some forceful personality, 
would assume the role of leader. The meet- 
ing becomes a council, and the leadei be- 
comes Its held, the chief As chief, he 
supci intends the oigani/ition ot the com- 
muniu foi pirtieulir purposes, to carry 
on a ttading expedition, to stage a festival 
or a iituil, ro anange a hunt, to rcilloeatc 
lands, to seize some bool) tiom i neigb- 
boiing tube, to defend the commiinitv 
against enemies Fot these puiposes the 
chief at length gitlicis about him a gioup 
of assistants oi henchmen, a bod) guard. 
So he becomes elcvucd above the other 
"ficheis ” His prerogatives become gradu- 
ally defined, his paiticuhr honors, his 
lion’s shuc of the boota, the ccicmonies 
propel to his office Custom is ahvaas at 
work turning example into piccedent and 
pieccdent into institution 

An important step in this piocess is the 
turning of cliicftamship into hcicditary 
office An aggicssiae 01 imbitious ieidcr is 
likcl) to use Ills pitscigc so is to faaor the 
appointment of his son oi ncu-of-kin as 
his successor Thus one fimiK is singled 
out fiom all the lest, the ruling fimily, 
With this ekaation the distinction be- 
tween chief and subjects is developed, the 
distance between the chief and the other 
“fithcis” is asidcned, with consequent 
new accretions of ceicmony and ritual to 
couoboiite the change 

Along such lines tlie institutions of 
go\einment must hiac developed, though 
with man) \aiiaciOns 

Many kinds of law hold within society 
— the law of the state, custom, religious 
ordinance, tradition, the rules of the par- 
ticular associations to Inch people belong, 
the modes or styles that characterize the 
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groups, the period, or the hour. All these 
in some sense put constraint on men, are 
superimposed on their native inclinations. 
Their desires and aims are brought into 
some degree of conformity with this com- 
plex web of controls. Law does not so 
much direct their actions as keep them 
within bounds, on the hither side of some 
margin of tolerance. This statement ap- 
plies particularly to the law of the state. 
Men obey it but they also evade it and 
sometimes they violate it. There are many 
actions, many social relations, that this 
kind of law cannot touch, and many others 
that it can control only partially, and 
when it tries to go further it does so with 
great difficulty, disturbance, and cost. 

Since the law of the state, with its 
peculiarly coercive quality, most obviously 
imposes strong restraints on men, there are 
two large questions that have engaged 
attention. One is: Why ougbl men to obey 
the law, how far and under what condi- 
tions are they obligated to obey it? The 
other is! Why do men actually obey the 
law? The first is the question of political 
obligation, '‘Man is born free,” said Rous- 
seau, "and everywhere he is in chains.” 
And he proceeded to ask the question: 
"What can make it legitimate?” He an- 
swered in terms of right and obligation. 
The second question is one of social psy- 
chology, of the motives and interests that 
incline men to law-abidingness. This ques- 
tion has been much less discussed. 

Our concern here is with the second 
question, but as a preliminary to answer- 
ing it we shall observe that different 
schools of thought have offered very dif- 
ferent answers to the first question. In his 
book The Sanctity of Law J. W, Burgess 
pointed out that men have rested the ob- 
ligation to obey on two main grounds. One 
is the legitimacy of the source from which 
law proceeds, in other words the right 
ascribed to the kiw-making authority, 
whether divine appointment, constitution- 
al right, or some contractual agreement 


between ruler and subject. The other is 
the rationality of content, in other words 
the intrinsic merit of the law itself, its 
contribution to the system of values we 
uphold or cherish. The two grounds arc 
often conjoined, and often no distinction 
is drawn between them. But the answer so 
far given remains inadequate. There is very 
often considerable division of opinion 
about the merit of particular laws, and 
they are nevertheless accepted and obeyed. 
On the other hand, even if the legitimacy 
of the source is acknowledged, that does 
not preclude the recognition of other au- 
thorities or other obligations, with the 
demands of which the law of the state may 
be in conflict. The issue of the primacy of 
one authority over another has constantly 
arisen. Should Antigone obey the com- 
mand of her king or the contradictory 
command of her religion and of her kin- 
ship bond? Should we obey conscience 
against law or law against conscience? 
And so forth. Some, like Plato and Hobbes 
and Hegel, have made the law of the state 
paramount over all others. Many have 
placed "the law of God” above the law of 
man. Some, like Protagoras, Nietzsche, 
Sorel, have denied that there is any inher- 
ent legitimacy in government — at least 
unless it is the particular kind of govern- 
ment they advocate. They have claimed 
that governments rule in the interest of 
a group or class and that obedience is more 
a matter of expediency than of obligation. 
Others, like Harold Laski in his Grammar 
of Politic!, have held that the citizen is 
obligated to obey a particular law only if 
that law satisfies his own sense of justice. 
Others — and with this view the present 
writer is in sympathy — ^hold that obedi- 
ence is obligatory except when in the 
considered judgment of the citizen dis- 
obedience promotes the greater welfare of 
the society as a whole in which he lives. 
It is clear, however, that on a question 
such as this there is no hope of consensus. 
The answers given will differ not only 
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with the kind of government under con- 
tempUtion but also with the value-system 
of the respondent. 

No similar difficulty need arise in an- 
swering the second question. It is true that 
groups of different backgrounds and dif- 
ferent indoctrinations will have different 
standards of law-abidmgness. It is true 
that the kind of government will affect 
in some measure both the degree and the 
spirit in which men obey the laws But 
we are here asking a question whose answei 
depends sheerly on our knowledge of gioup 
psychology In every society, save during 
the throes of revolution, there is a firma- 
ment of order. The acceptance of its terms 
IS an expression of the sentiments chat 
bind men everywhere in social union. They 
obey the law not merely because they 
rec6gnize the legitimacy of its source, nor 
mainly because they are convinced of the 
rationality of its contents They obey not 
merely because they consider it their obli- 
gation to the state. And they certainly do 
not obey solely because they fear the sanc- 
tions attached to the law, the "fear of the 
consequences” on which Thomas Hobbes 
laid such stress. Neither the fear of pun- 
ishment nor the fear of the larger conse- 
quences of law-breaking to society can 
explain the common observance of the 
law. 

All the motivations we have here men- 
tioned are involved but they do not 
operate in their simplicity, as single and 
sufficient determinants of men’s behavior. 
A group, for example, that regards the 
violation of law as abhorrent when the 
law or the government is congenial to 
them will change its attitude when the 
situation is reversed. Under one set of con- 
ditions they will maintain that disobedi- 
ence IS treason, under another set they will 
sympathize with the law-brcakci A revo- 
lutionary gtoup rhar denies the primacy 
of law-observance will when in power 
insist upon it as the first duty of the 
citizen. In short, the sense of obligation 


must be fortified by various other con- 
siderations m order to prevail. Take again 
the feat of punishment. The frequent 
failure of Draconian penalties to diminish 
seriously the amount of crime and the 
very high proportion of recidivists among 
convicted lawbreakers show that the deter- 
rent effect of punishment is never by itself 
enough to ensure respect for the law. 

The vast majority of men have the habit 
of law-abidingness. They don’t obey all 
laws equally. They try to ignore some and 
to evade others. There is a margin of in- 
difference and a margin of tolerance. But 
m the main, unless they are unmoored by 
catastrophic events or by social convul- 
sions, they are law-abiding. Law-abiding- 
ness IS a habit; Aristotle said that "the 
law has no power to command obedience 
except the power of habit.” The habit is 
responsive to the totality of social condi- 
tions Men obey because they are social 
beings — or, if you prefer it, because they 
are socialized beings, trained and indoctri- 
nated m the ways of their society. All the 
motivations that ate evoked and active in 
their social circle conspire to make them, 
on the whole, law-abiding, ^e cannot 
then answer the question why men obey 
the law by adducing merely polilical con- 
siderations Law-abidingness is the prag- 
matic condition of and response to the 
whole firmament of social order. 

We can, of course, single out some spe- 
cific considerations that induce men to 
observe the law, apart from their respect 
for authority, their sense of duty, and 
their fear of legal sanctions. We may cite 
the desire to stand in well with their fel- 
lows and not to incur the obloquy of the 
law-breaker We may cite the particular 
interests that attach them to the observ- 
ance of particular laws We may cite the 
convenience, the avoid.ince of personal 
molestation, that law-abidingncss conveys 
We may cite the sheer inertia that prefers 
the line of least resistance along the routine 
of entrenched habit. But no listing of 
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specific motivations will completely an- 
swer our question. All the ties that hold 
men together in any society, all the needs 
and all the hopes that depend on their 
society for realization, prompt them to 
law-abidingncss. 


Authority exists in every sphere for 
every group according to its kind. There 
is authority in religion, in education, in 
business, in science, in the arts. There is 
authority within every organization, or it 
could carry on no function whatever. 
There is authority inside the groups that 
fight against authority. Tlicrc is .tuthority 
among the boys who skirmish with the 
boys in the next street, and there is au- 
thority in an anarchist assembly. There is 
no order without authority. This authority 
is vested in persons, whether as accepted 
superiors or as the agents of organized 
groups. 'We speak broadly of a man as 
being an authority if his word carries 
weight with others. Thus a man may be 
an authority on the nature of God, on 
astrophysics, on cuneiform inscriptions, 
on the language of the Bantus, on the 
playing of bridge, and so on endlessly. But 
in the stricter sense an authority is a man 
or a body of men vested with the right to 
make decisions and to maintain the order 
that prevails within any system or area 
of social organization. In this sense an 
authority does not act in his private ca- 
pacity, but always by virtue of a right 
conferred upon him for this purpose by 
society. 

Our concern here is with the political 
system, the system that comprehends the 
fundamental order of a community. Here 
authority is as fundamental as the order it 
sustains. But one very important con- 
sideration emerges when we ask: what 


authority, whose authority sustains this 
fundamental order? We turn our eyes to 
the order that prevails in simple societies 
and find that in many of them the chief 
or the council of elders lays down no laws 
but merely settles incidental disputes that 
occur among the folk — sometimes there is 
not even a chief, not even a judge, and yet 
the order of the community is fulfilled. 
Or we look on the old-style empire, and 
find that it consists of a congeries of local 
communities that uphold their folkways, 
their fundamental order, without any re- 
course to the over-all imperial authority. 
Or we look on a modern democracy and 
find that the authority of parliament or 
congress, of president or king, is set up 
and pulled down by the verdict of public 
opinion. 

The conclusion immediately follows 
that the authority of government does not 
create the order over which it presides and 
does not sustain that order solely by its 
own fiat or its accredited power. There is 
authority beyond the authority of govern- 
ment. There is a greater consensus without 
which the fundamental order of the com- 
munity would fall apart. This consensus 
plays a different role under different forms 
of government. Sometimes it has nothing 
to do with the processes that make or un- 
make the princes or potentates who rule 
tlie people. Sometimes it has no mode of 
expression, should the ruler get out of 
hand and violate the fundamental order 
he is presumed to protect, save the rare 
violence of revolution. Sometimes it is 
alert and sensitive to all that government 
does and sets its seal of approval or dis- 
approval on the policies that government 
pursues. But always, whether mainly ac- 
quiescent or creatively active, it is die 
ultimate ground on which the unity and 
the order of the state repose. 
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The Nature of the Modern State 

HafOld Lctski a name \\hich should he known to all 
students of political science Whether one agiees with the em- 
phasis he places on the facts he presents or w ith his interpretation 
of facts, his thoughts are always suggestne and stimulating hfr 
Laski has not only written extensisely on politics as a scholar 
and teacher but m his natiie land, England, has been an actnc 
participant; he is an acme member of the Laliour Parts Sub- 
stantially left of center, he has been called tlie “intellectual con 
science" of his party In this selection Mr Liski, as a keen 
obserter of political institutions, analyzes the state in terms of its 
functions and in terms of those groups whose soice is most elTec 
nve in determining how these functions are discharged 


Every citizen of the modem world is 
^ the sub;ect of a state He is legally bound 
^ to obey its orders, and the contours of 
•A bis life arc set by the noims that it im- 
poses. These norms are the law, and it is 
in the power to cnfoice them upon all 
who live within its bound tries that the 
essence of the state is to be found. For 
whereas all other associations are volun- 
tary in chaiactcr, and can bind the indi- 
vidual only as he chooses membership of 
them, once he is a resident of some given 
state, legally he has no choice but to obey 
its commands. These are supeuor m their 
legal claim to the demand upon him of 
any alternative body. The state, so to 
siy, is the crowning-point of the modern 
social edifice, and it is in its supiemacy 
over all other forms of social grouping 
that Its special nature is to be found 
The state is thus a way of legulatmg 
human conduct Any analysis of its 
character reveals it as a method of impos- 
ing pnnciplcs of bchavioi by which men 
must regulate their lives The stitc ordeis 
us not to steal; it punishes us for i viola- 
tion of Its order. It lays dowm a sy stem of 
imperatives, and uses coercion to sccuie 
obedience to them. From its own stand- 


point, the validity of those imperatives 
is self-derived. They arc legal, not because 
they arc good, or just, or wise, but 
because they arc its impciativcs They are 
the legal expicssion of the way in which 
men should act as laid down by the 
authoiitv which is ilone competent to 
make final decisions of this kind 
But Icgil imperatives neither state 
themselves noi aie self-cnfoiccd. They 
have been willed bv some man, or by 
some body of men, and bv some man or 
by some body of men they must be 
enforced Vhen we cvaminc the states of 
the modem w'oild, we find that they 
alw'ays picsent the spectacle of a large 
number of men obey mg, within a defined 
teititoiy, a small numbci of other men. 
We find, also, that the rules made by 
this sinill number, whether, as in Great 
BiJtiin, they aic omnicompetent (the 
King in Parliament) or, as in the United 
States, aic limited both as to the subject 
matter about which they can command 
obedience and the methods by which this 
IS achieved, nevertheless possess tins qual- 
ity that, should they be violated, this 
small number of men can use all the 
coercion that is necessary to vindicate 
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their luthority. Ewry state, in short, is 
a territorial society divid ed into govern- 
ment anh subjects, the Rovernmcnt being 
T body ot persons within the state who 
apply the legal imperatives upon which 
the state rests; and, differently from any 
other body of persons within the terri- 
torial society, they are entitled to use 
coercion to sec that these imperatives are 
obeyed. 

In every state, this is to say, there is a 
will which is legally pre-eminent over all 
other wills. It makes the final determina- 
tions of the society. It is, in the technical 
phrase, a sovereign will. It neither receives 
orders from any other will, nor can it 
finally alienate its authority. Such a will, 
for example, is that of the King in Parlia- 
ment in Great Britain. Within the con- 
fines of its territory, whatever it decides 
is binding upon all residents within that 
territory. They may consider its decisions 
immoral or unwise; they ate nevertheless 
legally bound to obey them. A British 
subject who disliked some decision of his 
church might leave his church; it would 
be unable to enforce his acceptance of its 
decisions. But a British subject who dis- 
liked the law relating to the income tax 
would nevertheless be legally bound to 
obey it. His attempt to challenge its 
efficacy would be met at once by com- 
pulsory subjection, in one form or an- 
other, to its consequences. 

The state is t hus a .society- of _ indi- 
viduals submitted, if necessary, by com- 
pulsion, to a certain way of life. Ail 
conduct in the society must conform to 
that way. The rules which settle its 
character are the laws of the state, and, 
by an obvious logic, they have necessary 
primacy; they are, that is to say, sov- 
ereign, over all other rules. In this society, 
the individuals who make and enforce 
the rules are termed the government; and 
that portion of the rules which settles 

(a) how such rules are to be made, 

(b) the manner in which they iire to be 


changed, and (c) who ate to make 
them, is called the constitution of the 
state. 

This is, of course, to view tlie state as 
a purely legal order. It is simply a descrip- 
tion of the way in which social relation- 
ships arc geared together in a modern 
community, without regard cither to the 
way in which the present system has 
developed, the purposes that it serves, or 
the value and dangers which attach to it 
as it functions. 

Obviously enough, all of these are 
important. The character of the modern 
state is the consequence of the history 
through which it has passed, and it would 
be unintelligible save in the light of that 
history. The power of the state is not 
exerted in a vacuum. It is used to achieve 
certain ends, and its rules arc, in their 
substance, altered to secure the ends 
deemed good at some particular time by 
those in possession of the legal right to 
operate its power. Our sense, ag.iln, of 
the value and dangers of the state as thus 
conceived will clearly depend very largely 
upon our view of the ends it is seeking 
to serve, and the way in which it seeks 
to serve them. 

With the history of the state I cannot 
here pretend to deal. It must be sufficient 
only to emphasize that its character as a 
sovereign body was the product of a long 
chain of historical circumstances of 
which the most important was the need, 
at the time of the Reformation, to find a 
plane of organization to which all claims 
to authority could be referred for ulti- 
mate decision. The state secured its pri- 
macy over all other associations because, 
at that period, it offered prospects of 
ordered peace such as no other body could 
pretend to secure. The anarchy of re- 
ligious faiths seemed to promise little save 
conflict; economic organization was too 
local and atomistic in character to be 
capable of making general rules. The 
state emerged as the one association ca- 
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pable of laying down legal imperatives 
which the mass of men would respect. It 
was able to order life because, without 
its commands, there would have been no 
order. Its triumph was inherent in its 
ability to enforce its will upon all men 
against competitors who strove nor less 
ardently for their allegiance. 

Why was it able to enforce its will? 
At this point, we pass from the nature 
of the state viewed as a purely legal order, 
to the state as a subject of philosophic 
analysis. Here, clearly, we must look at 
it from two different angles. We have ro 
explain what the purposes of the state 
seem, in general fact, to be: what, that is, 
explains the character of the legal impera- 
tives it imposes at any given time. We 
have, also, to search for criteria which 
will enable us to determine what, again 
in general terms, the character of those 
legal imperatives ought to be. What, in 
a word, explains the habits of some given 
state, say those of the France of the 
iiaciea regime? What causes us to make 
the judgment that the French state of 
the ancien regime was inadequate, in its 
operation, to the purposes for which a 
state should exist? 

The authority of a state is a functio n 
of its abil ity to satisfy the eff ective de- 
mands that are m.tde upon it. Its subjects 
Sesu-e, tor instance, security for their 
persons and property. The legal impera- 
tives of a state are then directed to 
satisfying that desire. Its subjects wish 
to worship God in their own way, with- 
out the imposition of prohibitions upon 
any particular form of religious belief. 
If the demand cannot be gainsaid, the 
state makes religious toleration one of its 
legal imperatives. The reason for the 
French Revolution was simply that, 
under the system of legal imperatives 
maintained by the aiicien regime, it was 
impossible to satisfy the demands made 
upon the institutions of the state by its 
members. 
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Legal imperatives, that is to say, are a 
function of effective demand. They will 
correspond to the desires of those who 
know how to make their wishes felt at 
the center of political power. The laws 
of any given state will be an effort to 
respond to those desires j and their efficacy 
will depend upon the degree to which 
that response is successful. From, that is, 
the vast and competing welter of desires 
which the state confronts among its 
members, some, and not others, are 
selected for translation into legally im- 
perative terms. The principle of selection 
is not a constant one; either time or place 
determines its operation. We cannot con- 
ceive of a state in Western Civilization 
which does not tax its members to sup- 
port a system of national education. Yet, 
less than a century and a half ago it 
would have been unthinkable that any 
state should have compelled Its members 
to contribute to such a purpose. A 
demand which was then ineffective has 
become, In the process of time, irresistible. 

Why? Clearly, because those who 
exercise the authority of the state have 
judged it necessary, or wise, or just, to 
yield to a demand for a national system 
of education. But we have to discover 
what it is which makes such a demand 
effective at a given time and place. The 
answer, obviously, cannot be that the 
demand was reasonable: the state has 
often refused effect to reasonable de- 
ra.inds, and accepted those which, on 
their face, reason could never justify. 
Nor can it be the wisdom of their sub- 
stance, since statesmen do not always act 
wdsely. Necessity is a more obvious cause; 
but we then need to know why one 
demand is, at some given time and place, 
deemed necessary by the state, and not 
another. 

The motives, doubtless, which lead 
statesmen to action are far too com- 
plicated to permit of simple explanation; 
no one cause is finally exclusive of others. 
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Yet it may be taken as a general rule that 
the character of any particular state will 
be, broadly speaking, a function of the 
economic system which prevails in the 
society it controls. Any social system re- 
veals itself as a struggle for the control 
of economic power, since those who 
possess this power are able, in the measure 
of their possession, to make their wants 
effective. Law then becomes a system of 
relations giving the expression of legal 
form to their wants. The way, therefore, 
in which economic power is distributed 
at any given time and place will shape 
the character of the legal imperatives 
which are imposed in that same time and 
place. The state, in these circumstances, 
expresses the wants of those who dom- 
inate the economic system. The legal 
order is a mask behind which a dominant 
economic interest secures the benefit of 
political authority. The state, as it 
operates, does not deliberately seek gen- 
eral justice, or general utility, but the 
interest, in the largest sense, of the dom- 
inant class in society. 

We must be careful not to read into 
this view either more than it means or 
more than it can justify. It explains the 
general character of a state; it does not 
explain the details of its actions. It argues 
broadly that privilege usually goes with 
the possession of property, and that ex- 
clusion from property will be exclusion 
from privilege. It argues that as the bal- 
ance of ownership is altered in a sooiety, 
so the balance of state-action will alter 
to meet the new equilibrium. That altera- 
tion, of course, is rarely immediate, and 
never complete; there is a time lag in 
historic movements which makes all 
adaptation partial. Few classes which 
have attained power ever utilize it in an 
extreme way. They have to purchase the 
consent of their opponents to the new 
equilibrium; and they will themselves not 
seldom feel that their own admission to 
power is in itself satisfactory without an 


effort at that exclusiveness from which 
they had previously suffered. But no one 
who studies the legislation of a state can 
doubt its relativity to the demands of the 
class which acts in its name. The history 
of trade-union law in England, of free- 
dom of contract in America, of agrarian 
legislation in Prussia, are all instances of 
the way in which a dominant economic 
class uses the state to make ultimate those 
legal imperatives which best protect its 
interests. 

This is not to deny for one moment 
a desire in the governing class to act 
reasonably or justly. But men think 
dilferently who live differently; and in 
the approach to the problem of what 
legal imperatives are ultimately desirable 
in the interests of the community as a 
whole, each class approaches the question 
with an unstated and half-conscious 
major premise at the back of its mind 
which is of fundamental importance to 
its view of reason or justice. Rich men 
always underestimate the power of prop- 
erty to secure happiness; religious men 
always overestimate the influence of faith 
upon morals; learned men usually attach 
undue importance to the relation of 
scholarship to wisdom. We are the pris- 
oners of our experience; and since the 
main item in our experience is gained in 
the effort to make our living, the way 
in which that living is earned is that 
which most profoundly shapes our no- 
tions of what is desirable. John Bright 
could never see the value of Factory Acts 
because, as an employer, they contra- 
dicted the experience he had most keenly 
felt; and a landowner, like Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who had no di&ulty in seeing the 
elementary justice of factory legislation, 
could never see the justice of regulating 
the conditions of agricultural labor. The 
slaveowners of the Confederate states be- 
lieved in all sincerity that a system of 
slavery was in the interest of the slaves 
themselves. 
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It is sometimes said that this theory 
may hold of a community in which 
power is oligarchical in character; an 
England, for example, in which the 
franchise is confined to the middle class, 
naturally promotes legislation of a pre- 
dominantly middle-class character. But 
where the state is a democracy based 
upon universal suffrage, the fact that the 
governors of the state are chosen by the 
community as a whole makes an eco- 
nomic interpretation obsolete which rests 
upon the theory that the power of prop- 
erty mainly determines its character. 

The objection, however, is less substan- 
tial than appears upon the surface. It is 
true that a democratic state will he, in 
general, more generous to the multitude 
than an oligarchical state; the difference 
between English legislation in the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries makes 
this self-evident. But those differences do 
not touch the root of the matter. Power 
depends for its habits upon a conscious- 
ness of possession, a habit of organization, 
an ability to produce an immediate effect. 
In a democratic state, where there are 
great inequalities of economic power, the 
main characteristics of the poor are 
exactly the want of these. They do not 
know the power that they possess. They 
hardly realize what can be effected by 
organizing their interests. They lack 
direct access to those who govern them. 
Any action by the working classes, even 
in a democratic state, involves risk to 
their economic security out of all propor- 
tion to the certainty of gain. They have 
rarely in their hands the instruments 
necessary to secure their desires. They 
have seldom even learned how these may 
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best be formulated and defended. They 
labor under the sense of inferiority which 
comes from perpetual obedience to orders 
without any full experience of the con- 
fidence which comes from the habit of 
command. They tend to confound the 
institutions they have inherited with the 
inescapable foundations of society. There 
is, in fact, every reason to expect that a 
state built upon universal suffrage will 
be responsible for wider concessions to 
the multitude than will be granted under 
any alternative form; but there is no 
historic reason to suppose that such a 
state will be able of itself directly to alter 
at the root the social results of an eco- 
nomically unequal society. 

We conclude, that is, that the nature 
of the legal imperatives in any given 
state corresponds to the effective demands 
that state encounters, and that these, in 
their turn, depend, in a general way, 
upon the manner in which economic 
power is distributed in the society which 
that state controls, It then follows that 
the more equally economic power is dis- 
tributed, the profounder will be the rela- 
tion between the general interest of the 
community and the legal imperatives im- 
posed by the state. For, obviously, equal 
economic power means equal effective 
demand; and the will of the state is then 
not specially biased in one direction 
rather than in another. And if the state 
is an organization for giving effect to 
demand, the more equally distributed the 
power that it encounters, the more total 
will be its response. 

That, at any rate, seems the general 
experience of history. 
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The State as an Organized Public 

John Dewey IS \nieuL I s gre itest liMng philosopher He 
has ailained, ihiiiugh inin\ \eiis ot teaching at Colurahn Uni 
versit), through plitlorni letmring md many books, an enor 
mous recognition and influence He has become known as a 
philosopher of demoenn If Deu ey’s philosophi coanim .irgu 
ment— IS indeed it must— it is argument rooted in the woild \\L 
all h\e in his ssstem of thought about the viorld begins and 
ends m common hum in evpeuenccs the number ot angds \s Inch 
can dtnee on the head of a pm or the icmines of mm m a 
so called state of nature exemplitv the kind of question Dewes 
asoided It is impoitant and somesshat comfortmg, to folios' 


this great thinker as he attempts to distill the 
from the obsersable conduct of men 

If we look in the wrong place for the 
public, we shall never locate the State. 
If we do not ask what are the conditions 
which promote and obstruct the organi- 
zation of the public into a social group 
with definite functions, we shall never 
grasp the pioblem involved in the devel- 
opment and transformation of States If 
we do not perceive that this organization 
15 equivalent to the equipment of the 
public with official repiesentatives to care 
for the interests of the public, we shall 
miss the clue to the nature of govern- 
ment. The wrong place to look is m the 
realm of alleged causal agency, of author- 
ship, of forces which are supposed to 
produce a State by an intrinsic v/s geije- 
frix The State is not created as a direct 
result of organic contacts as offspring are 
conceived m the womb, nor by direct 
conscious intent as a machine is invented, 
nor by some brooding indwelling spirit, 
whether a personal deity or a metaphys- 
ical absolute will When we seek for the 
origin of States in such sources as these, 
a realistic regard for facts compels us to 
conclude in the end that we find nothing 

From Tie Public and lit Piobtems Henry 
John Dewev 


idea of the state 


but singular penons, you, they, me. We 
shall then be driven, unless we have re- 
course to mysticism, to decide chat the 
public IS born in a myth and is sustained 
by superstition. 

There are many answers to the ques- 
tion What IS the public? Unfortunately, 
many of them are only restatements of 
the question. Thus we are told that the 
public IS the community as a whole, and 
a-community-as-a-whole is supposed to 
be a self-evident and self-cxplanator) 
phenomenon. But a community as a 
■whole involves not merely a variety of 
associative ties which hold persons to 
gether in diverse ways, but an organiza- 
tion of all elements by an mtegrated 
principle. And this is precisely what we 
are in search of. Why should there be 
anything of the nature of an all-inclusivc 
and regulative unity’ If we postulate 
such a thing, surely the institution which 
alone would answer to it is humamiy, not 
the affairs which history exhibits as 
States. The notion of an inherent uni- 
versahty in the associative force at once 
breaks against the obvious fact of a 
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plurality of States, each localized, with 
its boundaries, limitations, its indifference 
and even hostility to other States. The 
best that metaphysical monistic philos- 
ophies of politics can do with this fact 
is to ignore it. Or, as in the case of Hegel 
and his followers, a mythical philosophy 
of history is constructed to eke out the 
deficiencies of a mythical doctrine of 
statehood. The universal spirit seizes upon 
one temporal and local nation after an- 
other as the vehicle for its objectification 
of reason and will. 

Such considerations as these reinforce 
our proposition that tlie perception of 
consequences which are projected in im- 
portant ways beyond the persons and 
associations directly concerned in them is 
the source of a public; and that its or- 
ganization into a State is effected by 
establishing special agencies to care for 
and regulate these consequences. But they 
also suggest that actual States exhibit 
traits which perform the function that 
has been stated, and which serve as marks 
of anything to be called a State. Discus- 
sion of these traits will define the nature 
of the public and the problem of its polit- 
ical organization, and will also operate 
to test our theory. 

We can hardly select a better trait to 
serve as a mark and sign of the nature 
of a State than a point just mentioned, 
temporal and geographical localization. 
There are associations which are too nar- 
row and restricted in scope to give rise to 
a public, just as there are associations too 
isolated from one another to fall within 
the same public. Part of the problem of 
discovery of a public capable of organiza- 
tion into a State is that of drawing lines 
between the too close and intimate and 
the too remote and disconnected. Imme- 
diate contiguity, face-to-face relation- 
ships, have consequences which generate 
a community of interests, a sharing of 
values, too direct and vital to occasion a 
need for political organization. Connec- 


tions within a family are familiar; they 
are matters of immediate acquaintance 
and concern. The so-called blood-tie 
which has played such a part in demarca- 
tion of social units is largely imputed on 
the basis of sharing immediately in the 
results of conjoint behavior. What one 
does in the household affects others di- 
rectly, and the consequences are appre- 
ciated at once and in an intimate way. 
As we say, they "come home.” Special 
organization to care for them is a super- 
fluity. Only when the tic has extended 
to a union of families in a clan, and of 
clans in a tribe, do consequences become 
so indirect that special measures arc called 
for. The neighborhood is constituted 
largely on the same pattern of association 
that is exemplified in the family. Custom 
and measures improvised to meet special 
emergencies as they arise sufSce for it» 
regulation. 

For long periods of human history, 
especially in the Orient, the State is 
hardly more than a shadow thrown upon 
the family and neighborhood by remote 
personages, swollen to gigantic form by 
religious beliefs. It rules but it does not 
regulate; for its rule is confined to receipt 
of tribute and ceremonial deference. 
Duties arc within the family; property is 
possessed by the family. Personal loyalties 
to elders take the place of political obedi- 
ence. The relationships of husband and 
svife, parent and children, older and 
younger children, friend and friend, are 
the bonds from which authority proceeds. 
Politics is not a branch of morals; it is 
submerged in morals. All virtues are 
summed up in filial piety. Wrongdoing is 
culpable because it reflects upon one’s 
ancestry and kin. Officials are known, but 
only to be shunned; to submit a dispute 
to them is a disgrace. The measure of 
value of the remote and theocratic State 
lies in what it does no/ do. Its perfection 
Is found in its identification with the 
processes of nature, in virtue of which 
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the seasons travel their constant round, 
so that fields under the beneficent rule of 
sun and ram produce their harvest, and 
the neighborhood prospers in peace The 
mtimate and familiar propinquity group 
IS not a social unity within an inclusive 
whole. It IS, for almost all purposes, 
society Itself 

At the other limit there are social 
groups so separated by rivers, seas, and 
mountams, by strange languages and 
gods, that what one of them docs — save 
in war — ^has no appieciable consequences 
for another. There is therefore no com- 
mon interest, no public, and no need or 
possibility of an inclusive State The 
plurality of State is such a universal and 
notorious phenomenon that it is taken for 
granted. It does not seem to require ex- 
planation But It sets up, as we have 
aioted, a test difficult for some theories 
to meet Except upon the basis of a 
freakish limitation in the common will 
and reason vliich is alleged to be the 
foundation of the State, the difficulty is 
insuperable It is peculiar, to say the least, 
that universal reason should be unable to 
cross a mountain range and that objective 
will should be balked by a river current. 
The difficulty is not so great for many 
other theories. But only the theory which 
makes recognition of consequences the 
critical factor can find in the fact of 
many States a corroboraang trait What- 
ever is a barrier to the spread of the con- 
sequences of associated behavior by that 
very fact operates to set up political 
boundaries The explanation is as com- 
monplace as is the thing to be explained 

Somewhere between associations that 
are narrow, close, and intimate and those 
that are so remote as to have only infre- 
quent and casual contact lies, then, the 
province of a State We do not find, and 
should not expect to find, sharp and fast 
demarcations Villages and neighborhoods 
shade imperceptibly into a political 
public Different States may pass through 
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federations and alhances into a larger 
whole which has some of the marks of 
statehood. This condition, which we 
should anticipate in virtue of the theory, 
IS confirmed by historical facts The 
wavering and shifting line of distinction 
between a State and other forms of social 
umon is, again, an obstacle in the way of 
theories of the State which imply as 
their concrete counterpart something as 
sharply marked oft as is the concept On 
the basis of empirical consequences, it is 
just the sort of thing which should occur 
There are empires due to conquest where 
political rule exists only m forced levies 
of taxes and soldiers, and in which, 
though the word "State” may be used, 
the characteristic signs of a public art 
notable for their absence There are polit 
ical commumties like the City-States of 
ancient Greece in which the fiction of 
common descent is a vital factor, in 
which household gods and worship lit 
replaced by communit) divinities, shrines, 
and cults: States m which much of the 
intimacy of the vivid and prompt per- 
sonal touch of the family endures, while 
there has been added the transforming 
inspiration of a varied, freer, fuller life, 
whose issues are so momentous that in 
comparison the life of the neighborhood 
IS parochial and that of the household 
dull 

Multiplicity and constant transforma 
tion in the forms which the State assumes 
ate as comprehensible upon the hypothesis 
proposed as is the numerical diversity of 
mdependent States The consequences of 
conjoint behavior differ in kind and in 
range with changes in "material culture," 
especially those involved m exchange of 
raw materials, finished products, and 
above all in technology, in tools, weapons, 
and utensils. These m turn are imme- 
diately affected by mventions in means 
of transit, transportation, and intercom- 
mumcation. A people that lives by tend- 
ing flocks of sheep and cattle adapts itself 
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to very different conditions than those of 
a people which ranges freely, mounted on 
horses. One form of nomadism is usually 
peaceful, the other warlike. Roughly 
speaking, tools and implements determine 
occupations, and occupations determine 
the consequences of associated activity. 
In determining consequences, they insti- 
tute publics with different interests, 
which exact different types of political 
behavior to care for them. 

In spite of the fact that diversity of 
political forms rather than uniformity is 
the rule, belief in the State as an arche- 
typal entity persists in political philos- 
ophy and science. Much dialectical 
ingenuity has been expended in construc- 
tion of an essence or intrinsic nature in 
virtue of which any particular association 
is entitled to have applied to it the con- 
cept of statehood. Equal ingenuity has 
been expended in explaining away all 
divergencies from this morphological 
type, and (the favored device) in rank- 
ing States in a hierarchical order of value 
as they approach the defining essence. 
The idea that there is a model pattern 
which makes a State a good or true State 
has affected practice as well as theory. It, 
more than anything else, is responsible for 
the effort to form constitutions offhand 
and impose them ready-made on peoples. 
Unfortunately, when the falsity of this 
view was perceived, it was replaced by 
the idea that States "grow” or develop 
instead of being made. This "growth” 
did not mean simply that States alter. 
Growth signified an evolution through 
regular stages to a predetermined end 
because of some intrinsic nlsus or prin- 
ciple. This theory discouraged recourse 
to the only method by which alterations 
of political forms might be directed: 
namely, the use of intelligence to judge 
consequences. Equally with tlic theory 
which it displaced, it presumed the exist- 
ence of a single standard form which 
defines the State as the essential and true 
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article. After a false analogy with phys- 
ical science, it was asserted that only the 
assumption of such a uniformity of 
process renders a "scientific” treatment 
of society possible. Incidentally, the 
theory flattered the conceit of chose na- 
tions which, being politically "advanced,” 
assumed that they were so near the apex 
of evolution as to wear the crown of 
statehood. 

The hypothesis presented makes pos- 
sible a consistently empirical or historical 
treatment of the changes in political 
forms and arrangements, free from any 
overriding conceptual domination such as 
is inevitable when a "true" State is pos- 
tulated, whether that be thought of as 
deliberately made or as evolving by its 
own inner law. Intrusions from nonpolit- 
ical internal occurrences, industrial and 
technological, and from external events, 
borrowings, travel, migrations, explora- 
tions, wars, modify the consequences of 
pre-existing associations to such an extent 
that new agencies and functions are 
necessitated. Political forms arc also sub- 
ject to alterations of a more indirect sort. 
Developments of better methods of 
thinking bring about observation of con- 
sequences which were concealed from a 
vision which used coarser intellectual 
tools. Quickened intellectual insight also 
makes possible invention of new political 
devices. Science has not indeed played a 
large role. But intuitions of statesmen 
and of political theorists have occasionally 
penetrated into the operations of social 
forces in such a way that a new turn has 
been given to legislation and to adminis- 
tration. There is a margin of toleration 
in the body politic as well as in an organic 
body. Measures not in any sense inevitable 
are accommodated to after they have 
once been taken; and a further diversity 
is thereby introduced in political manners. 

In short, the hypothesis which holds 
that publics are constituted by recogni- 
tion of extensive and enduring indirect 
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consequences of acts accounts for the 
relativity of States, while the theories 
which define them in terms of speafic 
casual authorship imply an absoluteness 
which IS contradicted by facts The 
attempt to find by the "comparative 
method” structures which are common to 
antique and modern, to occidental and 
oriental States, has involved a great waste 
of industry The only constant is the 
function of caring for and regulating 
the interests which accrue as the result 
of the complex indirect expansion and 
radiation of conjoint behavior 

In conclusion, we shall make explicit 
what has been implied regarding the rela- 
tion to one another of public, govern- 
ment, and State There have been two 
extreme views about this point On one 
hand, the State has been identified with 
government On the other hand, the 
State, having a necessary existence of its 
own, pel se, is said then to proceed to 
form and employ certain agencies form- 
ing government, much as a man hires 
servants and assigns them duties The 
latter view is appropriate when the 
casual-agency theory is relied upon. Some 
force, whether a general will or the 
singular wills of assembled individuals, 
calls the State into being Then the latter, 
as a secondary operation, chooses certain 
persons through whom to act Such a 
theory helps those who entertain it to 
retain the idea of the inherent sanctity 
of the State. Concrete political evils such 
as history exhibits in abundance can be 
laid at the door of fallible and corrupt 
governments, while the State keeps its 
honor unbesmirched The identification 
of the State with government has the 
advantage of keeping the mind’s eye upon 
concrete and observable facts, but it 
involves an unaccountable separation be- 
tween rulers and people. If a government 
exists by itself and on its own account. 


why should there be government? Why 
should there persist the habits of loyalty 
and obedience which permit it to rule> 

The hypothesis which has been ad- 
vanced frees us from the perplexities 
which cluster about both of these two 
notions. The lastmg, extensive, and 
serious consequences of associated activ- 
ity bring into existence a public In itself 
It IS unorganized and formless By means 
of officials and their special powen it 
becomes a State A public articulated and 
operating through representative officers 
IS the State; there is no State without a 
government, but also there is none with- 
out the public. The officers are still singu- 
lar beings, but they exercise new and 
special powers These may be turned to 
their private account Then government 
IS corrupt and arbitrary. Quite apart 
from deliberate graft, from using unusual 
powers for private glorification and prof- 
it, density of mind and pomposity of 
behavior, adherence to class-interest and 
Its prejudices, are strengthened by posi- 
tion “Power IS poison” was the remark 
of one of the best, shrewdest, and most 
expenenced observers of Washington 
politicians. On the other hand, occupancy 
of office may enlarge a man’s views and 
stimulate his social interest, so that he 
exhibits as a statesman traits foreign to 
his private life 

But since the public forms a State only 
by and through officials and their acts, 
and since holding official position does 
not work a mmacle of transubstantiation, 
there IS nothing perplexing or even dis- 
turbing in the spectacle of the stupidities 
and eirors of political behavior. The facts 
which give rise to the spectacle should, 
however, protect us from the illusion of 
expecting extraordinary change to follow 
from a mere change in political agencies 
and methods. Such a change sometimes 
occurs, but when it does it is because the 
social conditions, in generating a new 
public, have prepared the way for it. 
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the State sets a formal seal upon forces 
already in operation by giving them a 
defined channel through which to act. 
Conceptions of "The State" as something 
per se, something intrinsically manifest- 
ing a general will and reason, lend them- 
selves to illusions. They make such a sharp 
distinction between the State and a gov- 
ernment that, from the standpoint of the 
theories, a government may be corrupt 
and injurious and yet "The State” by the 
same idea retain its inherent dignity and 
nobility. Officials may be mean, obstinate, 
proud, and stupid, and yet the nature of 
the State which they serve remain essen- 
tially unimpaired. Since, however, a 
public is organized into a State through 
its government, the State is as its officials 
are. Only through constant watchfulness 
and criticism of public officials by citizens 
can a State be maintained in integrity 
and usefulness. 

The discussion also returns with some 
added illumination to the problem of the 
relation of State and society. The problem 
of the relation of individuals to associa- 
tions — sometimes posed as the relation of 
the individual to society — is a meaning- 
less one. We might as well make a prob- 
lem out of the relation of the letters of 
an alphabet to the alphabet. An alphabet 
is letters, and "society” is individuals in 
their connections with one another. The 
mode of combination of letters with one 
another is obviously a matter of impor- 
tance; letters form words and sentences 
when combined, and have no point or 
sense except in some combination. I 
would not say that the latter statement 
applies literally to individuals, but it can- 
not be gainsaid that singular human 
beings exist and behave in constant and 
varied association with one another. These 
modes of conjoint action and their con- 
sequences profoundly affect not only the 
outer habits of singular persons, but their 
dispositions in emotion, desire, planning, 
and valuing. 
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"Society,” however, is either an ab- 
stract or a collective noun. In the con- 
crete, there are societies, associations, 
groups, of an immense number of kinds, 
having different ties and instituting 
different interests. They may be gangs, 
criminal bands; clubs for sport, socia- 
bility, and eating; scientific and profes- 
sional organizations; political parties, and 
unions within them; families; religious 
denominations; business partnerships and 
corporations; and so on in an endless list. 
The associations may be local, nation- 
wide, and transnational. Since there is no 
one thing which may be called society, 
except their indefinite overlapping, there 
is no unqualified eulogistic connotation 
adhering to the term “society.” Some 
societies arc in the main to be approved, 
some to be condemned, on account of 
their consequences upon the character 
and conduct of those engaged in them 
and because of their remoter consequences 
upon others. All of them, like all things 
human, are mixed in quality; "society” is 
something to be approached and judged 
critically and discriminately. "Socializa- 
tion” of some sort — that is, the reflex 
modification of wants, beliefs, and work 
because of share in a united action — is 
inevitable. But it is as marked in the 
formation of frivolous, dissipated, fana- 
tical, narrow-minded, and criminal per- 
sons as in chat of competent inquirers, 
learned scholars, creative artists, and good 
neighbors. 

Confining our notice to the results 
which arc desirable, it appears that there 
is no reason for assigning all the values 
which are generated and maintained by 
means of human associations to the work 
of States. Yet the same unbridled gen- 
eralizing and fixating tendency of the 
mind which leads to a monistic fixation 
of society has extended beyond the hypo- 
statizing of "society” and produced a 
magnified idealization of "The State.” 
All values which result from any kind of 
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association are habitually imputed by one 
school of social philosophers to the State. 
Naturally, the result is to place the State 
beyond criticism. Revolt agamst the State 
IS then thought to be the one unforgiv- 
able social sin. Sometimes the deification 
proceeds from a special need of the time, 
as in the cases of Spinoza and Hegel. 
Sometimes it springs from a prior belief 
in universal will and reason, and a con- 
sequent need of findmg some empirical 
phenomena which may be identified with 
the externalization of this absolute spirit. 
Then this is employed, by circular logic, 
as evidence for the existence of such a 
spirit The net import of our discussion 
IS that a State is a distinctive and second- 
ary form of association, having a spe- 
cifiable work to do and specified organs 
of operation. 

It IS quite true that most States, after 
they have been brought into being, react 
upon the primary groupings When a 
State IS a good State, when the officers of 
the public genuinely serve the public 
interests, this reflex effect is of great 
importance It renders the desirable asso- 
ciations solider and more coherent, indi- 
rectly, It clarifies their aims and purges 
their activities. It places a discount upon 
injurious groupings and renders them 
tenure of life precarious. In performing 
these services, it gives the individual 
members of valued associations greater 
hberty and security: it relieves them of 
hampering conditions which if they had 
to cope with personally would absorb 
their energies in mere negative struggle 
against evils. It enables individual mem- 
bers to count with reasonable certainty 
upon what others will do, and thus 
facilitates mutually helpful co-operations. 
It creates respect for others and for one’s 
self A measure of the goodness of a State 
is the degree in which it relieves indi- 
viduals from the waste of negaDve 
struggle and needless conflict, and confers 
upon them positive assurance and re- 


enforcement in what they undertake 
This IS a great service, and there is no call 
to be niggardly in acknowledging the 
transformations of group and personal 
action which States have historically 
effected. 

But this recognition cannot be legiti- 
mately converted into the monopolistic 
absorption of all associations into "The 
State,” nor of all social values into polit- 
ical value The all-inclusive nature of 
the State signifies only that officers of the 
public (including, of course, lawmakers) 
may act so as to fix conditions under 
which any form of association operates. 
Its comprehensive character refers only 
to the impact of its behavior A war, like 
an earthquake, may “include” in its con- 
sequences ill elements in a given tein- 
tory; but the inclusion is by way of 
effects, not by inherent nature or right 
A beneficent law, like a condition of 
general economic prosperity, may favora- 
bly affect all interests in a particular 
region, but it cannot be called a whole 
of which the elements influenced ate 
parts. Nor can the liberating and con- 
firming results of public action be con- 
strued to yield a wholesale idealization of 
States, in contrast with other associations 
For State activity is often injurious to 
the latter One of the chief occupations 
of States has been the waging of war and 
the suppression of dissentient minorities 
Moreover, their action, even when benign, 
presupposes values due to nonpohtical 
forms of living together which are but 
extended and re-enforced by the public 
through Its agents 

The hypothesis which we have sup- 
ported has obvious points of contact with 
what IS known as the pluralistic concep- 
tion of the State. It presents also i 
marked pomt of difference Our doctrine 
of plural forms is a statement of a fact 
that there exists a plurality of social 
groupings, good, bad, and indifferent. It 
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is not a doctrine which prescribes inher- 
ent limits to State action. It does not 
intimate that the function of the State 
is limited to settling condicls among other 
groups, as if each one of them had a fixed 
scope of action of its own. Were that 
true, the State would be only an umpire 
to avert and remedy trespasses of one 
group upon another. Our hypothesis is 
neutral as to any general, sweeping im- 
plications as to how far State activity 
may extend. It does not indicate any par- 
ticular polity of public action. At times, 
the consequences of the conjoint behavior 
of some persons may be such that a large 
public interest is generated which can be 
fulfilled only by laying down conditions 
which involve a large measure of recon- 
struction within chat group. There is no 


more an inherent sanctity in a church, 
trade union, business corporation, or 
family institution than there is in the 
State. Their value is also to be measured 
by their consequences. The consequences 
vary with concrete conditions; hence at 
one time and place a large measure of 
State activity may be indicated, and at 
another time a policy of quiescence and 
lahsez fairs. Just as publics and States 
vary with conditions of time and place, 
so do the concrete functions which 
should be carried on by States. There is 
no antecedent universal proposition which 
can be laid down because of which the 
functions of a State should be limited or 
should be expanded. Their scope is some- 
thmg to be critically and experimentally 
determined. 


The Demands of Society 
upon Government 

FbUx FvdflkfUftCV j tonneilv proicssor in the Harvard 
Law School, IS now Associate Jusiite ot tlie Supreme Court where 
his keenly analytical mind and candid expression of his views 
have helped make deliberations of die court li\ely if not always 
harmonious. This excerpt from a senes of lectures which has 
become a minor classic in political science was prepared more 
than twenty years ago, but if anything, JusUcc Frankfurter’s 
words are more apt today He makes an effoit here to put the 
evolution of modem go\ eminent in its proper perspectise, to 
strip away theory and to sLite an impoitant fact Who or what 
has been responsible tor the functions of goxernincnt* 


Perhaps the dominant feeling about gov- 
ernment today IS distrust. The tone of 
most comment, whether casual or deliber- 
ate, implies that ineptitude and inadequacy 
are the chief characteristics of govern- 
ment. I do not refer merely to the current 
skepticism about democracy, but to the 


widely entertained feeling of the inca- 
pacity of government, generally, to satisfy 
rhe needs of modern society. 

But the fact is that we ask more from 
government than any society has ever 
.isked. At one and the same time, we 
expect little from government and pro- 


From The Piiblii and Its Government, by Felix Frankfurter. Published by Yale University' 
Press, 1930 
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gressively rely on it more. We feel that 
the essential forces of life are no longer 
in the channels of politics, and yet we 
constantly turn to those channels for the 
direction of forces outside them General- 
izations like these elude proof because they 
are usually based on very subtle factors. 
But the large abstention from voting in 
our elections must certainly bespeak an 
indifference not without meaning 

The paradox of both distrusting and 
burdening government reveals the lack of 
a conscious philosophy of politics It be- 
trays some unresolved inner conflict about 
the interaction of government and society. 
I suspect that it implies an uncritical con- 
tinuance of past assumptions about gov- 
ernment and about society We hue not 
> adjusted our thinking about government 
to the overwhelming facts of modem life, 
and so carry over old mental habits, tia- 
ditional schoolbook platitudes and cam- 
paign slogans as to the role, the purposes, 
and the methods of government Perhaps 
such confusion is part of the process of 
travail toward a more conscious attitude. 
Certainly there is a great deal of specula- 
tive writing about the state Theories 
range all the way from a revival of phil- 
osophic anarchism to an all-absorbmg 
collectivism These theories are in part at 
least illustrated by novel forms of govern- 
ment, like those of Russia and Italy, in 
part philosophic theories are merely parti- 
san justifications of such experiments. 
Certainly theory and practice interact. 
Political societies represent dominant con- 
temporary forces, dominant practical de- 
mands made upon government by society 
But theories, intellectual systems, notions 
about what is desirable and what is un- 
desirable, may themselves create demands 
or determine their direction Ideas and 
books have played their share in the drama 
of government Locke, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau were thinkers who greatly 
affected action They determmed political 
forces; they did not merely articulate 


them. Yet even these men were expressive 
of then times, they did not derive their 
views from abstractions It is not without 
significance that the most profound con- 
tribution to political thought in America, 
namely, the Federalist, was not the work 
of doctrinaire thinkers but of men of 
affairs The Federalist was a lawyer’s brief 
by the framers of the Constitution m 
support of their handiwork 

Solid thinking about politics demands 
an essential measure of disinterestedness 
and detachment But it must not be de- 
tached from the circumstances of time 
and place which condition government. 
Nor must the disinterestedness of the 
thinker fail to take into account those 
human interests here and now, the accom- 
modation of which IS the essential task 
of politics I shall therefore put on one 
side all abstract or a priori speculations 
about the state, its scope and limits 

Instead, let me ask you to bring mto 
sharp focus what it is that a modern state 
like our own government is actually called 
upon to do Before we can consider the 
aptness of political ideas or the adequacy 
of political machinery, the relevance of 
past experience oi the promise of new 
proposals, we must be fully alive to what 
might be called the raw material of politics 
— the name and extent of the demands 
made upon the machinery of government, 
and the environment in which it moves 

Startling transformations in the out- 
ward face of society are taking place under 
our very eyes The great materiil inven- 
tions that are giving life itself the aspect 
of a cinematograph are innovations of 
today, at most of yesterday These new 
material forces and devices are having 
their reflex upon finance, upon industrial 
organization, upon law and government, 
upon the manner of man’s thoughts in 
ways and to an extent that we have 
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hardly begun to understand. Because of 
these swiftly moving changes of today, 
there is an illusion that the society wliich 
preceded airplanes and television had al- 
ways been, relatively speaking, the same, 
and presented therefore the same situations 
to government. In our own day we make 
such rapid adjustments to drastic novelties 
in the world of matter, that we do not 
take in the full significance of the pro- 
foundly far-reaching changes that have 
occurred whthin the last century, and their 
effect upon the tasks of government. 

Let me reeall a few aspects of the so- 
ciety of a hundred years ago, compared 
with our own, in those manifestations 
which inevitably impinge upon politics. 
Consider the nature of the community 
over which government exercises control. 
I put aside for the moment the mere prob- 
lem of size — the fact that our national 
government rules a continent. This cle- 
ment of size is perhaps the single most 
important fact about our government and 
its perplexities. It conditions interests, 
opinion, administrative capacity. But it 
raises issues that demand a separate series 
of essays. My immediate concern is with 
the distribution of the population upon 
which depends the nature of its intercon- 
nections, the extent and intensity of its 
social problems. The population of the 
entire Union, in 1790, was 3,919,625, 
There were only six towns with a popula- 
tion of 8,000 or over, making a total 
urban population of 131,472 or a little 
over three per cent of the whole. The 
fifth census in 1830 reported 12.866,020 
people in the United States, with twenty 
towns of over 8,000 and an urban popu- 
lation of 864,509, not quite seven per cent 
of the entire population. By 1880, the 
population had grown bc)'ond 50,000,000, 
of which 22.7%, or more than 11,000,000, 
dwelt in 2S6 towns. This constant shift 
to the cities and the very big cities, stead- 
ily grew until the 1920 census found 
46,307,640 people, or 43.8%, of the total 


population of 105,710,620, living in 924 
cities. One may safely forecast that the 
1930 census will show a still greater con- 
centration of city life. In fact, to a con- 
siderable measure, the United States is in 
process of becoming a congeries of 
metropolitan areas. 

I shall not attempt a survey of all the 
activities of government but shall confine 
myself to lawmaking. Legislation is the 
most sensitive reflex of politics. It is most 
responsive to public needs and public feel- 
ings, and largely determines the orbit 
within which the judiciary and the execu- 
tive move. What government today is 
called upon to do will appear most vividly 
from its comparison with the business 
of government in the early days of the 
Union. To this end, I shall make a brief 
survey of the volume and concent of legis- 
lation for five early years by the Congress 
of the United States. 

This early legislative picture I shall put 
alongside the scuff and scope of present- 
day legislation. We shall then have not 
speculation about government, not the- 
ories of what It should and should not be, 
but an inventory of what it does, leading 
to a consideration of how it works and 
the forces it encounters. 

All the laws passed by Congress for the 
first five years are contained in a single 
volume of 320 octavo pages. There were 
twenty-six acts passed in the 1789 session, 
sixty-six in the session of 1790, ninety- 
four in 1791, thirty-eight in 1792, and 
sixtt'-three in 1793. And these were the 
years when the new government was put 
on its feet, the whole machinery for Its 
existence devised. For a single session of 
the Seventieth Congress there were 993 
enactments, contained in a mastodontic 
volume of 1,014 pages, quarto not octavo! 

The bulk of this early congressional 
legislation concerned the creation of exec- 
utive departments and the details for 
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carrying on the government. The legisla- 
tion dealt with the treasury, the judiciary, 
foreign affairs and war, and their admin- 
istration. Taxes and methods for collect- 
ing them required laws, and the first of 
our great public utilities, the Post Office, 
was established. As aids to the foregoing, 
record systems were provided and the 
Bank of the United States was established. 
Gingress also had to legislate for the vast 
unsettled territories, and from time to 
time created new states. Navigation re- 
ceived attention through numerous laws 
dealing with lighthouses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers. A patent law had early 
passage and the decennial census had its 
beginning. The Revolutionary War, like 
all wars, led to many pension laws. In 
fact, government bounties, pensions, land 
grants, provisions for government officials, 
farmed the subject matter of a large pro- 
portion of the total legislation. Apart 
from taxes and tariffs, the regulation of 
fisheries, and measures dealing with the 
coastwise trade, there was hardly any 
manifestation of active intervention by 
government in the affairs of men. 

The stream of events cannot be broken 
into definite epochs without artificiality 
and distortion. Nevertheless, one may 
mark McKinley’s administration as the 
end of a period of Imsez ftire — the ter- 
mination of a narrow and negative con- 
ception of government — and the entry of 
government into all the secular affairs of 
society. Following the Civil War there 
was an almost magical industrial growth. 
Radiating railroads are the muscles which 
have pulled inro an articulate body the 
detached and sprawling members of our 
great domain. A vast nervous system of 
telephones and telegraphs and wireless has, 
on the surface at least, electrified the 
scattered regions of the country into a 
self-conscious whole. The concentration 
of life in big cities has made of them 
working ganglia of the nation, A relatively 


homogeneous population with restricted 
disparities of wealth, has been transformed 
into a cumbersome democracy drawn 
from many peoples, containing some forty 
million wage earners, with great inequali- 
ties in wealth and increasing pressure of 
conflicting Interests. Vast physical forces 
have produced great social changes. They 
have been fertilized by theories concern- 
ing man and society. Radical ideas let loose 
by the American Revolution, the French 
Revolution, the revolutionary movements 
of 1848, have slowly but profoundly 
affected men’s desires and their demands 
upon government. All this ferment has 
been greatly reinforced by the dissolving 
consequences of the World War. The 
Great Society, with its permeating influ- 
ence of technology, large-scale industry, 
progressive urbanization, accentuation of 
groups and group interests, presses its 
problems upon government. 

I recall these elementary facts precisely 
because we arc too prone to dissociate 
problems of law and government from the 
general texture of society. The tasks of 
government have meaning only as they are 
set in the perspective of the forces outside 
government. Modern society is substan- 
tially reflected in legislation. Roosevelt’s 
"big stick” was wielded largely to secure 
from Congress legislation to control Big 
Business and to promote social legislation. 
Government is no longer merely to keep 
the ring, to be a policeman, to secure the 
observance of elementary decencies. It is 
now looked upon as one of the energies of 
civilization. It is being drawn upon for 
ail the great ends of society. 

Beginning with Roosevelt’s days, there 
has been exuberant efflorescence of con- 
gressional lawmaking. The Safety Appli- 
ance Act, the Hours of Service Law, an 
invigorated Interstate Commerce Act, the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, the Meat In- 
spection Law, the Harrison Anti-Narcotic 
Act, the Mann Act, the Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act, the Transportation Law, 
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the Packers and Stockyards Act, the Grain 
Futures Act, are only a partial recital of 
the legislative product of a generation. 
With increasing impact, raxatinn has been 
utilized not as an irreducible exaction 
from citizens for the irreducible costs of 
government, but as an instrument of 
social policy, and more particularly as a 
conscious control in the distribution of 
wealth. Since 1900, successive Presidents 
of the United States have been inveighing 
against government by commission, while 
at the same time, we have had a steady 
extension of commissions. To them vast 
powers have been intrusted which hereto- 
fore had not been exercised by govern- 
ment at all, or when exercised, had been 
vested in courts and Congress. The estab- 
lishment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1887, with a mild sweep 
of powers, dates the break with the sim- 
plicities of the past; it begins the new era 
of governmental regulation and adminis- 
trative control. 

Active regulation, erected by Roosevelt 
into a political philosophy, has been pur- 
sued by all succeeding Presidents. What- 
ever may have been their traditional 
theories and their political prejudices, in 
practice each President has been an instru- 
ment of forces greater than either. Before 
he was President, Wilson rebuked govern- 
ment by commission. As President, he 
added his signature to more enactments 
for the regulation of business and conduct 
through boards and commissions than did 
Roosevelt. Harding entered the Presidency 
with two dicta: that government, after 
all, is a very simple thing and that what 
was needed was more business in govern- 
ment and less government in business. 
How deeply he was disillusioned of his 
romantic notion concerning the simplicity 
of government, we can only surmise. But 
it is a matter of history that he found that 
while government could keep out business, 
business could not keep out government. 
Nor was the extension of governmental 
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activity curtailed or arrested in the Cool- 
idge era, however much it may have 
conflicted with Coolidge’s theories of 
government. Finally, Herbert Hoover, who 
has put his philosophy of individualism 
into a booh and who directed one of his 
few campaign speeches against socialism, 
marked the first year of his administration 
by the creation of the most far-reaching 
political machinery for economic purposes 
and the most daring attempt, certainly in 
peace times, to control the free play of 
economic forces. 

There is something touching about the 
Congressman who only the other day in- 
troduced a joint resolution for a Commis- 
sion on Centralization which is to report 
"whether in its opinion the Government 
has departed from the concept of the 
founding fathers” and "what steps, if any, 
should be taken to restore the government 
to its original purposes and sphere of 
activity. . . .” One suspects that the Con- 
gressman is descended from King Canute 
and Mrs. Partington. But he is merely 
ingenuously acting upon a view of gov- 
ernment which Presidents and eminent 
lawyers and leading industrialists voice 
from time to time, unmindful of the facts 
which have made such views the cry for 
the return of the stagecoach and the 
peaceful countryside. 

While the energies of the federal gov- 
ernment have thus expanded since their 
origin beyond all recognition, the activity 
of the states has not contracted. Un- 
doubtedly many transactions within a 
state now touch commerce outside it, so 
as to give a national aspect to what in 
earlier days had merely local meaning. 
Thus, it has come to pass that through 
the Commerce Clause of the Constitution, 
national laws and national administration 
have vastly extended their sway. But what 
is left to the states and undertaken by 
them, affects the center and circumference 
of affairs. In the unexciting pages of eon- 
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temporary session laws, one finds that 
nothing that is human is alien to the legis- 
lator. Callings are regulated, conduct is 
prescribed and proscribed. Private enter- 
prise is subjected to a network of public 
control. Practically the whole gamut of 
economic enterprise is under the state’s 
scrutiny by an intricate administrative 
system of licenses, certificates, permits, 
orders, awards, and what not. 

The In^ex to Stale Legislation recently 
published by the Congressional Library 
reads like an inventory of all of man’s 
secular needs and the means for their ful- 
filment. Thus, under the heading of food 
alone, one finds legislation regulating 
bakers and confectioners, beverages, can- 
neries, cold storage, commission mer- 
chants, dairy products, eggs, fish, flour 
and meal, frogs and turtles, fruits, game, 
grain, hay and straw, ice cream, kosher 
food, markets, meats, nuts, restaurants, 
saccharin, salt, vegetables, and vinegar. In 
addition there are laws fixing standards 
for apples, dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables, cottonseed, canned fruit, con- 
densed milk, butter and cheese, anthracite 
coal, grapes, grain, gasoline, oil, fertilizer, 
maple syrup, and a host of other com- 
modities. There are statutes regulating 
advertisements, and blue sky laws for the 
protection of the investing public, Work- 
men’s compensation acts have practically 
everywhere replaced the inadequacies of 
the common law of master and servant. 
This is only one aspect of the gradual 
reliance upon the principle of insurance 
for many problems engendered by modern 
industry. In its relation to unemployment, 
it is part of the movement for enforcing 
minimum social standards through gov- 
ernment. This is the ultimate philosophy 
behind the great body of industrial legis- 
lation. Again, the early simple regulation 
of gas and water companies has expanded 
into the intricacies of modem utility 
regulation. Many conflicting interests have 
to be reconciled, and intricate technical 


problems to be solved. Here we touch 
some of the most perplexing and conten- 
tious problems of modern government 
which we shall later consider in detail. 
Suffice it to say that through its regulation 
of those tremendous human and financial 
interests which we call public utilities, the 
government may in large measure deter- 
mine the whole social-economic direction 
of the future. The most acute aspect of 
this problem arises in connection with the 
development of electric power and the 
profound implications of power upon 
the country’s development. Law and legis- 
lation must deal with a world transformed 
by engineering science. 

Even subtler intellectual and spiritual 
forces confront modern government when 
faced with the problems presented by the 
movie and the radio. As to movies, some 
states have already met these demands by 
commissions regulating the conditions of 
exhibition and have attempted to formu- 
late moral standards. Broadcasting over 
the continent is regulated by a national 
commission. 

The real difficulty appears to be (I 
quote from Senator Root) that the new 
conditions incident to the extraordinary 
industrial development of the last half- 
century are continuously and progressively 
demanding the readjustment of the rela- 
tions between great bodies of men and the 
establishment of new legal rights and 
obligations not contemplated when exist- 
ing laws were passed or existing limitations 
upon the powers of government were 
prescribed in our Constitution. In place 
of the old individual Independence of life 
in which every intelligent and healthy 
citizen was competent to take care of 
himself and his family we have come to 
a high degree of interdependence in which 
the greater part of our people have to rely 
for all the necessities of life upon the 
systematized co-operation of a vast 
number of other men working through 
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complicated industrial and commercial 
machinery. Instead of the completeness 
of Individual effort working out its own 
results in obtaining food and clothing and 
shelter, we have specialization and division 
of labor which leaves each individual un- 
able to apply his industry and intelligence 
except in co-operation with a great num- 
ber of others whose activity conjoined to 
his is necessary to produce any useful 
result. Instead of the give and take of 
free individual contract, the tremendous 
power of organization has combined great 
aggregations of capital in enormous indus- 
trial establishments working through vast 
agencies of commerce and employing 
great masses of men in movements of 
production and transportation and trade, 
so great in the mass that each individual 
concerned in them is quite helpless by 
himself. The relations between the em- 
ployer and the employed, between the 
owners of aggregated capital and the units 
of organized labor, between the sm,ill 
producer, the small trader, the consumer, 
and the great transporting and manufac- 
turing and distributing agencies, all pre- 
sent new questions for the solution of 
which the old reliance upon the free action 
of individual wills appears quite inade- 
quate. And in many directions the inter- 
vention of that organized control which 
we call government seems necessary to 
produce the same result of justice and 
right conduct which obtained through 
the attrition of individuals before the 
new conditions arose. 

Political man has on the whole merely 
the limited resources of the past. In native 
intelligence we can hardly be said to excel 
Aristotle, and in the field of political ideas 
man’s inventive powers have been pitiably 
meager. Not only have the burdens cast 
upon politics immeasurably Increased; the 
environment within which politics oper- 
ates immensely increases the difficulties. 
Pitiless publicity has its beneficial aspects. 


But when everything is done under blare 
and noise, the deliberate process is impaired 
and government becomes too susceptible 
to quick feeling. It is, I believe, of deep 
significance that the Constitution of the 
United States was written behind closed 
doors, and it is well to remember that 
earth was thrown on the streets of Phila- 
delphia to protect the convention from 
the noise of traffic. Again, we talk glibly 
about the annihilation of distance, and in 
many w'ays we do gain from speed of 
communication. But we must not over- 
look the moral cost of these triumphs of 
science. The mobility of words at the 
present time brings in its train what might 
be called immobility of reflection. The 
extent and influence of the conscious 
manipulation of these forces by movies, 
chain newspapers, and lobbying organiza- 
tions are still obscure. That these consti- 
tute powerful elements in the complexities 
of modern government, no one will gain- 
say. The interplay between government 
and the complicated structure of industrial 
society demands as never before men of 
independence and disinterestedness In 
public life. You remember rhe role of a 
legislator as Burke conceived it. "Your 
representative owes 5'ou,'’ he told his 
constituents, “not his industry only, but 
his judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion.” Against this responsible exercise 
of judgment, the whole current of Amer- 
ican life is unconsciously in conspiracy. 
A thousand pressures dissipate the energies 
and confuse the judgment of public men. 
The tasks society lays upon them make 
heavy demands upon wisdom and omnisci- 
ence. Yet most public men are too dis- 
tracted to acquire mastery of any political 
problem and seldom feel free to give us 
the guidance even of their meager wisdom. 

All I have said is indeed merely a 
laborious reminder of some of the basic 
conditions of contemporary government. 
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Talking politics probably comes close to being a major pastime in the United 
States; indeed, most of us are introduced to the subject this way. There is always 
open season on political questions and dogmatic assertion and sweeping generali- 
zations are the weapons. What people lack in precise knowledge they more than 
make up in the enthusiasm of their talking, arguing, or discussion. At least 
I three basic themes run through most private discussions of politics; disillusion- 
ment, denunciation of sordidness, and fascination with the Great Game and 
its players. There is more. Political argument is a safety valve, an unconscious 
reaction against having a bit — perhaps a large bit — of one’s destiny in the hands 
of a person or persons unknown. 

Despite the bewildering mixture of unsupported opinion, superficial detail, 
half truths, facts, charges, counter-charges and myths, it would be an error to 
ignore this custom or to suggest as some have, in despair, that conversation be 
de-politicalized in an effort to save friendships and conserve energy. To borrow 
a phrase from Wordsworth, politics “is too much with us, late and soon.” Nor 
is it well to dismiss political discussion as meaningless — even when it appears 
to have little direct effect on political activity. Thousands of discussions help 
create a climate of opinion. And the inclination to talk politics is proof both of 
its universal human quality and of man’s political consciousness. Nothing is 
more important to a democratic system than that the level of discussion among 
the great masses of people be as high as possible. One purpose of this chapter 
is to suggest some general considerations which it is hoped will help the student 
acquire a critical attitude toward all the phenomena included in the term 
"politics.” 

II 

The Dictionary of American Politics defines politics as: 

That part of political science dealing with policy making. It concerns itself with the 
agencies and instrumentalities which establish policy, including the legislature and all 
but the purely administrative functions of the executive, together with the electorate, 
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political parties, etc. It is also concerned with the results which flow from this stage 
of government activity. Politics is primarily Identified with public objectives and ad- 
ministration with method, although there is a growing interpenetration between the 
two branches of political science. 

* Catlin, the English writer, refers to politics “as a study of the act of control , 
or as the act of human or social control .” Tlarold Lasswcll sees it as the 
I ' . . . study of influ ence and the influentia l.” Again, V. O. Key says, "... politics 
d eals withn u man re].rtion 5 hips .. . of domin ance _and ~siibniissifln,_ of th£ jbv- 
t ern ors a nd the gover ned.’* Joseph Rouce k’s definition is broader: “Politics em- 
braces every social phenomena characterized by the struggles of groups or 
I- individuals to gain or retain power or influence over others.” 

It will be useful, however, to define politics more fully while, at the same 
time, avoiding the inclusion of all human activity in which influence or power 
is exercised or the exclusion of many of the most interesting and significant 
aspects. A definition, though always hazardous, is a convenient method of indi- 
cating the wide variety of activity properly described as political and the differ- 
ence between political and nonpolitical relationships. 

Briefly, politics is an unending process in 11 Inch individuals or groups seek I 
to control public power {the power of the government) or infinence those who 
exercise public potver, temporarily or regularly, to accomplish certain things or 
to prevent certain things from being done — all within a legal framework. This 
definition will embrace most of the political activity which takes place on the 
domestic scenei it does not account for violent revolution (which is a political 
process), but it seems justifiable to add the phrase "within a legal framework” 
because for the most part the political process operates according to rules of 
the game, whAher the form of government be democratic or totalitarian. 

To expand the above definition, it should be remembered first that in the 
previous chapter it was suggested that the correct point of departure for politi- 
cal analysis is society. Society is made up of individuals and groups (the mass 
of voters, the CIO, the farmers, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Republican Party, the Democratic Party, the Association of American Rail- 
roads, the League of Women Voters, the Zionists, the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, and so on). These individuals and groups are motivated by certain 
drives: greed, power, security, welfare, or advantage — personal or otherwise. 
One of the most complicating factors in politics is the diversity of motives in 
any situation and their varying importance. To these individuals and groups 
are available various kinds of private power, namely, votes, persuasion, coercion, 
or economic pressure; for example, organized labor may threaten bloc voting, 
a Congressman may be persuaded by some part of his constituency, or support 
may be purchased by offer of a reciprocal favor. These techniques are generally 
brought to bear on the wiclders of public power — the judges, administrators, 
legislators, elected political leaders, and executives on all levels of government, 
national, state, and local. In turn, the policy-makers have at their disposal sev- 
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eral kinds of power: custom, law, leadership, consent, force, and symbolism. 
The final stage in the process is when the objective is attained: an act of Con- 
gress, a political oflSce, a job, a court decision, an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ruling, a favor, or simply power for its own sake. 

The political process is therefore one in which social (individual or group) 
S needs are translated into social action (public policy). To simplify further: 
someone wants something which can only be obtained through the political 
arm of society; there are reasons for what is wanted and techniques for making 
effective demands upon those who hold public office. The “someone” may be an 
individual, a group, or the nation as a whole (or majority of it) , and the "some- 
thing” may range from avoiding a parking fine to an insistence on universal 
military training. 

Two further points must be noted. In the first place, the cause and effect 
process just analy2ed may operate the other way; the actions of government or 
policy-makers have an effect upon private individuals and groups. For example, 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Law of 1947 somewhat altered the nature of the power 
possessed by organized labor by depriving it of one means of persuasion or 
purchase, namely, contributions to political campaigns. Secondly, within the 
government structure itself there will be rivalries which are certainly a part of 
the political process; the struggle between the President and Congress; the 
struggle between administrative agencies; and the relationship between the judi- 
ciary and other branches, On occasion, the urge to translate a goal into policy 
or to achieve a political objective may originate entirely inside the governmental 
system. 

The basic elements in the political process are, on the one hand, men, their 
motives, their techniques, and their objectives, and, on the other hand, public 
power and those who exercise it. Politics is concerned with these questions: what 
goals do men have and why, what means for obtaining these goals are available, 
who translates aims or interests into public policy, and how is political power 
transformed into the realization of goals? 

As defined, politics is pretty much the same in Great Britliin, France, or the 
Soviet Union. The primary difference — and it is a crucial one — lies in the rules 
of the game, the methods of adjusting conflict. Viewed in this light, interna- 
tional politics is likewise a process consisting chiefly of the application of means 
to ends. The nations of the world have needs and interests which must be 
satisfied and promoted. These also range widely, from survival to economic 
advantage, from minor accommodations to the spread of cherished political 
institutions. Usually such objectives can be attained only by exerting influence 
upon, or control over, other nations or by curbing the influence and control 
of other nations. As is true of domestic politics, there are many kinds of power 
which may be employed, the most important being conveniently classified under 
the three heads of military, economic, and propaganda. 
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III 

Power is a significant key to politics; in politics something is happening and 
something must make it happen. Citizens cannot make their demands upon the 
state effective without power, and conversely, the state cannot discharge the 
functions attributed to it without power. But how does one identify the power 
which is present in the political process? Two extremes beckon here, each 
equally misleading; power may be defined so broadly that it has no meaning at 
all, or, a narrow conception of power would base all politics upon force or 
threat of force. The latter is only one kind of power. 

Power is, in Maciver’s terminology, multiform; it varies from situation to 
I situation. Power is means. In this study, we are concerned with two kinds of 
exercises of power which can properly be termed political: all the acts of gov- 
ernment and those private acts which are directed toward the attainment of 
political objectives. A manufacturer may buy out a competitor in order to 
extend his market. This is the use of economic power for economic ends. If 
the same manufacturer uses his influence or his financial resources to convince 
the public or Congress that a certain piece of legislation is desirable, such would 
represent economic power wielded for political ends, and hence momentarily 
political power materializes in one of its many forms and in a specific situation, 
Power is therefore political only in certain circumstances. 

It should not be concluded that in all political phenomena the relationship 
will be one of dominance and submission, someone submitting to authority 
or yielding to pressure; this will be true in some cases. In others, co-operation 
or mutual adjustment will characterize political activity. Even so, persuasion in 
one of its many guises will be present. Whether one’s bargaining position is 
strong or weak will partly determine what concessions he can demand and what 
concessions he must give up. 

Stress is laid on this question of power in the readings presented below. The 
student is not, however, being invited to accept a naked power concept of 
politics in which everything is interpreted as the result of the strong dominating 
the weak. An intelligent comprehension of the political process must, neverthe- 
less, begin with the realization that without power or means, politics would be 
a restricted activity indeed. Power in itself is neutral, it is neither good nor evil. 
How man generates and uses power is what counts. Speaking of individual men, 
one may largely agree with Lord Acton that "power tends to corrupt, absolute' 
power corrupts absolutely,” and still insist that only through the proper mobi- 
lization and direction of social power can the necessities of organized and inter- 
dependent life be satisfied. 

In our day, “politics” and "power politics” have become terms of implied 
condemnation. Politics and politicians arc contrasted with statesmanship and 
statesmen; international issues are framed as peace and humanity versus power 
politics. A subtle confusion of language arises. It is potentially dangerous be- 
cause judgment of a reality is mistaken for the reality itself. The only real sense 
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which can be attributed to these distinctions lies in the manner in which power 
is exercised. For surely world peace requires that power, not force alone, support 
agreed norms of conduct among nations, and the statesman would be helpless 
without power — a statesman is one who for a number of reasons finds himself 
in a position of power. He is judged on the basis of how he handles his respon- 
sibility. Thus a more useful distinction is between responsible and irresponsible 
uses of power. When it is said that someone is “playing politics,” what is really 
meant is that his means or ends or both are selfish and unworthy, that he is 
employing power harmfully. Similarly, when a nation is accused of "power 
politics,” it usually implies a quest for power for power’s sake or the pursuit 
of exclusively national interests at the expense of other nations. 

rv 

There are always potential limitations on political power (power dedicated 
to political ends) whether its expression be the carrying out of the will of the 
government or persuading the government to take a particular action. These 
two kinds of political power may check each other. Since the power of gov- 
ernment differs from the private power which may at any moment have access 
to it, a situation may develop in which private power (political in nature be- 
cause of what it seeks) may prevent the exercise of government power. For 
example, at several periods in the last years of the last war, restrictive labor 
legislation (which the government had power to enact) was postponed because 
of the fear of strikes in critical industries, notably coal. 

Governmental power is generally exercised under certain rules: the Consti- 
tution describes the general nature of governmental power in the United States 
and the purposes for which it may or may not be used. And, as remarked in the 
last chapter, the power of the state is only supreme in its own sphere, that is, 
in the fulfillment of those objectives for which it was established. One reason 
for making this rather obvious comment arises out of the recent growth of the 
power of all modern governments. It is perfectly accurate to say that the 
growth of state power is one of the most significant developments of this cen- 
tury, but two qualifying comments are in order. One is that it does not follow 
that the modern state is all-powerful in the sense that it reaches deeply into 
every phase of human activity. The other is that it makes some difference 
whether the state has added new functions or whether it simply requires greater 
power to carry out old functions. 

It jnust always be remembered that power does not exist until it is generated; 
power doesn’t have an independent life of its own, it is not "on hand” waiting 
to be seized and used. There are scores of statutes giving the President emer- 
gency powers, awaiting only his declaration of the conditions required to put 
them into operation. Such powers were accessible to President Truman during 
the inflation crisis of 1947-1949, but it would have been difficult if not impos- 
sible for him to have exercised them. To generate power means that more than 
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legal authority is required to put a command into action; there must be general 
acceptance by the public, by those who might thwart it and by those whose 
retaliation would be intolerable. 

The converse of this point is that those holding government oiEce sometimes 
actually accomplish a political objective without having legal sanction to do so. 
The President of the United States has influence as well as poii/er; his pre- 
eminent role in foreign affairs provides him with the means to make policy 
quite apart from any statutory or constitutional provisions. Being chairman of 
a committee gives a Senator or a Congressman a “positional power” with no 
legal basis over some phases of legislation. 

Getting things done politically depends on control over a number of per- 
sonal relationships and factors. A politically powerful person is one who has 
effective control. Before power is effective, conditions must be right. In a com- 
plex situation, however, no one’s control is so impregnable that from one source 
or another limitations upon the exercise of power may not arise. 

Modern society is characterized by a proliferation of groups, by new devices 
of private power, and by divisions between and within economic groups. Herein 
lies another set of limitations on the power which might be mobilized on behalf 
of political goals or which might successfully seize public power. The very 
number of group interests in the United States makes it difficult to unite them; 
class lines have been blurred by technology and the development of skills. The 
CIO-AFL split clearly diminishes some of the political power organized labor 
might otherwise command. The farm group has lost its former position of 
political pre-eminence because industrialization has created newer and more 
powerful groups. These changes, operating continuously, shift the balance of 
private political power as well as cause its fragmentation. 

V 

Americans generally are inclined to be cynical about politics; warmly ex- 
pressed indignation is directed at the figures who manipulate and engage in 
political strategy. Prominent political figures arc ridiculed and joked about. The 
editorial page of the daily paper would not be complete without the cartoon 
showing a stout individual, in a tall silk hat and with a black cigar, squeezing 
the taxpayer or otherwise undermining the interests of decent citizens. Politi- 
cians like "Big Jim” Folsom of Alabama, "Pappy” O’Danicl of Texas, Boss 
Hague of Jersey City, Senator Bilbo of Mississippi arc special targets of clever 
news writers. For each line of type on the virtues of a politician like Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg there arc columns devoted to the buffoons, harmless and 
otherwise. One has the impression from the way politics is discussed that chi- 
canery and corruption are the rule. The seamy and sensational side is always 
newsworthy, the other side is not. 

It would be absurd to deny that graft, special privilege, inefficiency, selfish- 
sness, and other undesirable activities take place in politics. But should one’s 
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thinking stop here? What socially necessary functions do politics and politicians 
serve? What is the effect upon a democratic society of a widespread cynicism 
concerning public office? It is all very well for the nation’s muckraking instincts 
and its need for scapegoats to have an outlet. Yet the leaders in a democracy 
must be recruited from the people and the general attitude toward a career of 
public service will influence the type of person who will be attracted to it. Some 
light is thrown on this problem in a poll taken by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center (Denver, Colorado) in November, 1943. The question was 
phrased as follows: "If you had a son just getting out of school, would you like 
to see him go into politics as a life work?” Sixty-nine per cent answered "no”; 
this result was confirmed in 194J by a Gallup poll in which 68 replied in the 
negative to the same question. When broken down into rough income levels, 
the poll indicated 78 /c in the upper brackets admitted they would not like to 
see their sons go into politics, while 54/f in the lower brackets would not ap- 
prove such a choice. In contrast, the British Institute of Public Opinion found 
that only 48 (if answered "no,” and 3 2 (If of the upper income group looked 
with favor upon a son’s entering a political career. The student may ponder 
his own interpretation of this result. It might be suggested in passing that one 
implication is that lower income groups look more favorably upon politics as 
a vocation because it offers them one of the few avenues to higher social status. 

What socially valuable functions do politicians perform? Some are obvious, 
some arc not. For one thing, the politician represents; he represents his constit- 
uents, particular groups, and, to an extent, he helps to represent the whole 
country. The climate of prevailing opinion must be interpreted both with 
respect to what the government can do or ought to do and with respect to 
techniques the government should employ to build public support for agreed 
policy. In other words, the politician helps to educate the public and he is a 
kind of salesman. An excellent example of this were the hearings held on com- 
modity prices in several important points throughout the nation by Republican 
Senator Flanders of Vermont in 1947; only ordinary citizens were consulted 
and apparently difficulties on both sides were explored in informal exchanges 
which received little notice in the press. The politician occupies a unique vantage 
point to take the public pulse. 

Most important, someone has to choose among the many conflicting demands 
made upon the government; all these demands cannot possibly be satisfied. 
There must be some independent agency to help establish that comm.on ground 
without which legislation would be impossible. Furthermore, politicians render 
many social services on all levels of government. In Washington, Congressmen 
and Senators must bridge the gap between the ordinary citizen and an imper- 
sonal government; a farm organization may want information on price policy 
from the Department of Agriculture or someone may want a business courtesy 
from the Treasury Department. On the local level, the district leader will see 
that needy families have coal and food and that a new young breadwinner finds 
employment. The ward heeler also appears in court when neighbors are in 
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trouble, speeds the granting of building permits and may help to produce bond 
in automobile accident cases. Such examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Finally, without political machines elections would probably not be held 
Edward Flynn, for many years Democratic boss m flioiix County, summaiizes 
the pomt well: 

Very well, then, suppose you do awav with machines Without them you ... as an 
"a\erage” voter interested only in good government, would have to devise some alterna- 
tive means of discovering, before each election, the men and women best quilified for 
public ofEce Could you, out of your present knowledge, choose a city-wide slate on 
which your neighbois could agree’ 

Obviously you would base to talk things over with youi neighbors But since every 
New Yorker has eight million "neighbors,” and since the city hoists no hall that will 
accommodate eight million persons, even if they would tuin out, doesn’t this suggest 
some system of leprcsentation’ Who would represent your building at the block meet- 
ing’ Your block at the inevitable ind interminable senes of distiict meetings to iron 
out ditferences that would be bound to arise’ Would you be willing to diop your busi- 
ness every two years to devote full time to attending meetings, canvassing potential 
candidates, canvassing voteis from door to door, raising the indispensable campaign 
funds’ Of course you wouldn’t One evening of it would convince you that politics 
IS a full-tune job, not a hobby. 

A good many facetious remarks are made about these activities of politicians 
— some of them deserved, foi the pubhc obviously allows, or participates in, 
the election of mediocre public office holders and grafters. Politicians often fail 
miserably in one oi moie of their functions. There is little doubt that society 
pays a high price for the peiform.ince of these tasks which are absolutely neces- 
sary in mass demociacy undei prevailmg conditions In evaluating this situation 
several points should be kept in mmd. A distinction should be made between 
corruption or graft on the one hand and waste and inefficiency on the other. 
For corruption there can be no tolerance, though the actual amount of it is 
probably exaggerated. It is much more likely that most of the piicc paid for 
the social services of the politician is made up of inefficiency — delay, wasted 
effort, and partially realized objectives. 

If the present system were abolished, who would assume the tasks of the 
politician^ Where would the marginal social groups go to find the help they 
need without expending more than a vote’ It is cle.ir that the politician gams 
and maintains power by performing services in return for votes. A large portion 
of political power in the United States is based on personal, face-to-face rela- 
tions between politician and voter. Thus there are 2,704 Republican local com- 
mitteemen (ward heelers) in Philadelphia alone, each ward consists of a small 
system of personal power, so to speak. The pattern is repeated the country over. 
At the top, a Jim Failey will hold the national machine together by a combina- 
tion of unusual insights and peisonal magnetism. Anothei question arises, with 
all Its inefficiency and maneuveimg, is not a decentralized system of power 

• Edwird J Il\nn Youn the BoiS (Ntw York Vikini; P 
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based upon the exchange of votes and services less dangerous than one in which 
power can be completely controlled from the top down and in which the citi- 
zens have little or no personal contact with political leaders? Are not some 
aspects of politics which arc criticized most bitterly merely the price of liberty? 
Could they be completely eradicated by any method except giving up the fun- 
damentals of our system? 

The essence of what we have been saying is this: the political process is one 
thing, the %vay it is used is another; politics can be clean and reasonably com- 
petent or it can be graft-ridden and ineflicient. Ultimately the voting public 
can control who shall carry on the process. It is proper and necessary to criticize 
individuals who are unworthy of office, but their success should be partially 
attributed to the tacit consent of voters when they feel their interests are being 
served. The way to improve politics is to improve politicians. Politics will 
always be necessary as long as society requires that social objectives be achieved 
through the exercise of public power. 


VI 

The student of politics and government should try to cultivate a critical 
attitude. To this end some suggestions which might contribute to sound politi- 
cal thinking are in order. 

Obviously one ought to begin by laying a firm factual foundation for his 
opinions. This is not easy and it may come as a shock to learn that some trusted 
sources of information are not completely reliable, not because they falsify 
but because they do not tell the tvhoh truth. Two questions might be kept in 
mind: where can one discover the facts about a particular proposition or policy? 
And, if these data are true, what else is true? Furthermore, it is useful to dis- 
tinguish between fact and interpretation of fact. That monopoly exists in 
several forms and degrees in the American business structure is a fact. Several 
interpretations or conclusions are possible: this is a dangerous situation; this 
is not a dangerous situation; the Department of Justice ought to take action; 
monopoly is politically undesirable. Strialy speaking, there can be no disagree- 
ment over facts, while there may be wide differences over what the facts mean 
or what should be done about them. Related to this distinction is the one 
between fact and inference. British psychologist MacCurdy in 1946 wrote: 
"If by some miracle of education the general public could be trained to note 
whenever an inference was treated as a fact in the course of argument, and 
having noted it, to laugh at the speaker, then a large measure of our social, 
political, and international problems would be on the way to solution.” 

A basic requirement for the avoidance of fuzzy political thinking is an 
insistence upon facts and the necessity for being objective; upon entering the 
study of political phenomena one should try to eliminate or suspend his pre- 
conceived notions. Nor is this objectivity easy; the things one takes for granted 
arc usually thought to be beyond further question. Failure to be objective 
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The Function of the Politician 

Nicholas Dotnan is a political scientist »nd author of 
T/ie Coming Age oj World Control (Viking, 194a). He was 
formerly lecturer on government at the College of William and 
Mary and a member ol the research staff of the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Doman is here asking for kn awareness of the 
critically important role served by the politician, not a whitewash 
of politicians or their methods. In effect, the author is saying, 
“Judge the politician by all means, but be sure that the criteria 
applied are appropriate." The points raised in this article are also 
related to the problem of recruiting the most effective persons 
for public office. 


Is politics discredited in the mind of the 
honest citizen? Does the politician deserve 
our scorn? Should we delegare legislative 
duties to a body composed of businessmen, 
labor leaders, and economic experts? These 
questions are the subject of this article. 
When using here the term "politician” we 
do not think so much of the ward heeler 
or the precinct captain as of the person 
whose task it is to master public affairs 
on a larger scale. Public affairs and politics 
are synonymous terms. An effort is made 
here to restore the word "politician” to 
its original meaning and to rid it of its 
unsavory and greatly unjustified connota- 
tions. The politician is the man who par-1 
ticlpates in the direction of public affairs. 

The value of a man in public life is 
often measured according to his success 
or lack of success in private life, particu- 
larly success in the economic sphere. It is 
a sad truth that ability to overcome eco- 
nomic competition in private business has 
become the criterion of aptitude for public 
service. If monetary success in business is 
a criterion of political ability, then we 
have been erring in not calling on men 
such as Du Pont, Rockefeller, Sloan, 
Morgan, Thyssen, Krupp, and Deterding 


to assume their role at the top of govern- 
mental hierarchy. 

Political leadership requires a disposition 
and a psychology different from those of 
any other profession. Only one unac- 
quainted with the nature of political 
process would venture to measure political 
aptitude by the number of dollars and 
cents earned in the law office, the bank, 
the insurance company. Just as the best 
students in school do not always make 
the most successful men in practical life, 
so success in nonpolitical life is no guar- 
antee of political magnitude. 

On the basis of civilian accomplish- 
ment, Adolf Hitler would never have 
become Chancellor and Reichsfuhrer of 
Germany. His record in painting, draw- 
ing, or any other profession would never 
liave earned for him his unique role in 
politics. Hitler cannot be compared with 
Jan Paderewski, the world-famous pianist, 
who was lifted by his musical fame and 
talent to the presidency of the Polish Re- 
public. Musicians take no undue pride in 
the political recognition accorded to 
Paderewski. It is unlikely, however, that 
the guild of painters or postcard artists 
would beam with glory at the meteoric 


From “Politics for Politicians,” by Nicholas Doman, Tfie South Atlantic Quarterly, October, 
1943. Reprinted by permission of Duke University Press and the author. 
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rise of Adolf Hitler in public life, and 
consider his pohtical success a manifesta- 
tion of the painter’s genius. According to 
the meager testimony^ at our disposal 
Hitler was not even a mediocre painter. 
If our society were governed accordmg to 
the tenets of corporate fascism, he would 
have never been elected to the corporate 
parliament as the representative of his 
guild. 

But the Geiman people, very cleverly, 
have been able to diffeientiate between 
artistic talent and political genius. Had 
Hitler been a successful pamter and had 
he felt the artistic urge to create, his 
attention would peihaps not have been 
turned toward public life His dismal 
failure in his original piofcssion dioie him 
along a trail for which — on the basis 
of his popular successes — he was much 
better qualified 

The sphere of politics has seldom en- 
joyed the same icspcct and recognition as 
have other professions and business But 
today It has leached a stage ot disicpute 
such as never before has been attained 
There are many who deny the evistcnce of 
a separate calling termed "politics”, in 
their eyes politics is merely another channel 
for those individuals who have leaped 
success in other fields, or it is an oppor- 
•tunity for parasites to prey on public 
funds The faults and blunders of indi- 
vidual politicians arc imputed to our in- 
stitutions, and instead of trying to do 
away with those who have abused their 
prerogatives and piicileges in political 
positions, we turn our wrath against the 
whole governmental machinerv 

The politician is the most convenient 
scapegoat for popular anger The expert 
and specialist whose faulty advice and 
shortsighted suggestions misled the poli- 
ticians escape unscathed, while the politi- 
cian has to play the unhappy role of the 
whipping boy. 

A parallel to this situation is found in 
the relationship between the mihtary and 


the pohtician. Seldom ace the army and 
navy exposed to popular criticism or ofG- 
cial reprehension. The "unpolitical” aimed 
forces aie beyond reproach. Not the gen- 
erals but the politicians are the chief 
sufferers of military defeat; it is against 
the latter that the arms of justice, in 
moments of retribution, are turned At 
the Riom trial only one general, Gamelin, 
was found among the defendants. Gam- 
elin’s predecessor, Maxime Weygand, and 
the latter’s successor, Petain, were of 
course not among the accused Pierre Cot 
and Guy de la Chambre, ministers of air 
m several republican cabinets, figured 
among the targets of the Vichy govern- 
ment. But none of the aviation experts, 
mihtary or civilian, have been dragged 
before the Riom court to be confronted 
by charges of negligence, ignorance, or 
incompetence. 

The attitude of the Vichy government 
IS a typical example how a political regime 
capitalizes on a mihtary disaster in ordei 
to discredit its ideological rival Through 
the trill of a few outstanding politicians 
such as Revnaud, Blum, Mandel, and 
Daladier, the Petain clique hoped to ad 
minister a coup de grace to the parha 
mentary regime of Republican France 
The politicians of France were adjudged 
as being "wrong” because France had been 
defeated on the battlefield. 

In times of grave crisis or military 
disaster the military man comes to the 
pohtical forefront. National unity is fos- 
tered by giving political leadership to a 
prominent representative of the army 
supposedly nonpolitical In the more feudal 
countries retired army officers in their 
older days took up political careers, while 
they spent their evenings at the club, they 
preferred to dally by day m that great 
political club, the parliament This symp- 
tom has been particularly prevalent in 
Poland, Germany, the Baltic countries, 
Hungary, and Rumania. 

The military technician often has had a 
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bettei chance of gaming the confidence of 
the electorate than has the professional 
politician. But whether the soldier has 
been the Fetain of France, the Hindcn- 
burg of Germany, the Franco of Spain, 
the Pilsudski of Poland, the Horthy of 
Hungary, or the Antoncscu of Rumania, 
he has revealed little or no political talent. 
The military man often represents the 
symbol of past glory, but even more often 
he desperately lacks that sagacious insight 
which the charring of the future demands. 
Steeped in an atmosphere of rigid disci- 
pline, he is devoid of the mental pano- 
rama needed for a political career. 

Men of this type have failed to com- 
prehend that politics is neither a mystical 
abstraction nor a mechanical gadget. The 
invasion of the military technician into 
political territory has been no more con- 
ducive to seasoned and judicious politics 
than has the meddling of other etperts 
and technicians. It must be emphasized, 
however, that the absence of the military 
mind in American politics and the strictly 
defined line of demarcation between mili- 
tary and political matters have been highly 
beneficial in protecting the armed forces 
from political muddling and politics from 
military pressure. 

The future of American democracy 
demands that politicians shall not inter- 
fere with technical military operations 
and that military technicians shall not 
assume leading political positions. For the 
sake of political democraev and for the 
respect of the army the modern hero 
would fare better by following the exam- 
ple of the victorious Cincinnatus, who 
modestly returned to ploughing his farm. 

At times politics was the preserve of the 
Men of the Bible; at times it fell to the 
Men of the Sword. Not rarely the Men of 
the Land had a mortgage on it; at mo- 
ments it was threatened with invasion bs' 
the Men of Monev. In civilizations imbued 
with theocraev the priests enjoyed more of 
a lien on a political career than did any 
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other group; Mazarin and Richelieu are 
noted examples of the hold of clergy on 
public affairs. And the Man of the Sword 
often attempted to step into the political 
shoes of the Man of the Bible. But since 
the nineteenth century, the predominance 
of the lawyer seems to outweigh the in- 
fluence of any other profession. Of the 
thirty-two Presidents of the United States, 
twenty-two were members of the legal 
profession. 

While the influence of the lawyer on 
politics is acknowledged by all, there are 
many who think his mortgage on public 
affairs is on the eclipse. But in spite of 
the rise of other professions the legal mind 
still directs the political scene. Let us re- 
call that in 1 940, besides President Roose- 
velt, most of the other aspirants to the 
Presidency — John Garner, Paul McNutt. 
Millard Tydings, Burton Wheeler, Demo- 
crats; Wendell Willkie, Thomas Dewey, 
and Robert Taft, Republicans — have been 
products of legal training. 

It is illuminating to compare the num- 
ber of lawyers in Congress with the non- 
lawyer members. Businessmen, engineers, 
and others have not yet succeeded in dis- 
placing the lawyer from political leader- 
ship. It cannot be asserted that the public 
prefers to put its trust into the hands 
of men with legal training rather than 
into the hands of others. How can it be 
explained then that lawyers are most suc- 
cessful in securing election to the legisla- 
tive body of the political system? This 
phenomenon is all the more surprising 
since engineers and other experts enjoy 
more esteem, particularly among the 
younger age groups, than do lawyers. 

It seems that the choice of the elector- 
ate is limited by the background of the 
candidates presented to them. It has al- 
ways been the lawyer's tradition to assume 
an .active role In politics; members of 
other professions have seldom exceeded 
the limits of their calling and ventured , 
into legislative work. Apparently ther^ 
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lias been a tacit recognition that legal 
training and knowledge of the rules gov- 
erning society are prerequisites for the 
establishment of new rules. The lawyer is 
treading familiar ground when he turns 
to politics; the farmer, the businessman, 
the laborer overstep their particular terri- 
tories when they seek membership in the 
legislative body. The study of law has 
usually been regarded as a stepping-stone 
to public affairs. Those who want to win 
a place ultimately in politics seldom turn 
to architecture, chemistry, or the medical 
profession, but rather to law and related 
fields. It must be noticed, however, that 
the newspaperman and the professional 
social scientist now share, in some measure, 
the prevalence of the lawyer in public 
affairs. 

The legal profession itself tends to 
develop an inclination to draw up rules 
rather than to quote or apply them. No 
legislative body would have any difficulty 
in selecting a sizable Judiciary Committee; 
but trying to erect a Medical Committee, 
a Construction Committee, or a Rubber 
Committee, it would not find even a 
handful of experts among its members. 

The Congressional Directory of May, 


1943, gives the following 
professions: 

division of 

Total number of Senators and 


Representatives 

.... 530 

Plus r House seat vacant 


Lawyers 

300 

Nonlawyers 

178 

Profession not indicated 

S2 


That means that jS.6 per cent of the 
members of Congress had graduated from 
a college of law or practiced law. 

According to general assumption law- 
I yers are inclined to be conservatives; in 
■■ politics, therefore, they would be expected 
to gravitate more heavily to the Republi- 
can party than to the Democratic. This 
might be the case if we tried to find the 
political affiliation of all members of the 


bar. But let us look at the figures for 
Congress. Of a total of 26; Democratic 
Senators and Representatives there were 
174 lawyers, 73 nonlawyers, and 28 whose 
profession is not indicated. On the Repub- 
lican side the total number of Senators 
and Representatives was 250: 133 lawyers, 
104 nonlawyers, and 23 whose profession 
is not indicated. 

It appears from these figures that while 
the Democrats outnumber the Republi- 
cans, there are considerably more nonlaw- 
yers among the latter than among the 
former. Particularly predominant is the 
number of lawyers in the South. In twelve 
Southern states — Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky — out 
of a total of 138 Senators and Represen- 
tatives, 102 are lawyers, 23 are nonlaw- 
yers, 13 who do not indicate their 
profession. 

What is the explanation of the fact that 
the South chooses its Congressional rep- 
resentatives from the legal profession? Is 
it respect for law? Or is it a relic of the 
past, when politics was a quasi monopoly 
of those trained in the arts of jurispru- 
dence? The South, less industrialized than 
other regions of the country, will less 
probably choose business executives or 
labor leaders as political trustees. Among 
Southern Congressmen there are few busi- 
nessmen, like the junior Senator from 
South Carolina, who is a cotton merchant, 
or the junior Senator from Texas, an ex- 
flour salesman. In the tradition-respecting 
South even the white man may seem to 
"stick to his place” in society. If he is not 
a lawyer or a newspaperman, he usually 
keeps out of active participation in poli- 
tics. In the North, however, representa- 
tives of business and labor, farmers, 
newspapermen, schoolteachers, physicians, 
engineers, venture freely into politics. But 
because of their lesser experience in public 
life and because they are handicapped by 
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the psychology of the specialist, they are 
less equipped to compete with those who 
are veterans in public affairs and masters 
of the legal rules of our society. 

The United States has not been too 
fortunate with those of its political leaders 
who were reared in a nonpolitical atmos- 
phere. But this holds true of other coun- 
tries also. Ebert, the first President of 
Weimar Germany, was a distinguished 
harnessmaker. An honest man, he faced a 
constant dilemma — whether he should 
represent first the Republic, or his own 
economic class. When he tended to neglect 
the interest of the latter, the union of 
harnessmakers excommunicated him. Little 
political vision was displayed by Field 
Marshal Hindenburg in his capacity as 
president of the German Republic. Tech- 
nician of the battlefield, victor of many 
battles, expert in modern warfare, he was 
a pitiful figure as chief of state. 

Painleve, the French Prime Minister, 
was a distinguished mathematician. As a 
politician he failed to comprehend the 
operation of social forces. But it was not 
his fault that human beings do not behave 
as mathematical signs. The electorate and 
those responsible for his position arc to be 
blamed for having selected a man of such 
limited vision. Albert Lebrun, last Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, was an out- 
standing mining engineer before he became 
a member of the French Senate and later 
president of the Third Republic. The 
French apparently attributed so little in- 
fluence to the top position of their political 
system that they ventured to fill it with 
an engineering technician, a man lacking 
political experience. Lebrun never exhib- 
ited statesmanlike vision, and yet he 
succeeded in attaining the post which was 
denied to Aristide Briand, the astute law- 
yer, the politician of long and varied 
experience. 

Neville Chamberlain, the man of 
Munich, grew up in the commercial at- 
mosphere of teeming Birmingham. His 


mind was trained to uke care of the 
intricacies of an average business concern, 
but not of the life problems of a great 
power. He could not comprehend that a 
country cannot be run on the same basis 
as a business establishment. He believed 
in "talking business” to Hitler, in com- 
bating the political and ideological tornado 
of the Na/i movement and the Axis 
aggression by economic concessions, Win- 
ston Churchill, on the other hand, was 
trained for politics. He is no genius in 
economics, not even in military affairs. 
Yet, unlike his predecessor, he does seem 
to possess a vision of world dimensions. 

In the United States Zachary Taylor, 
Ulysses Grant, and Herbert Hoover are 
among those who became President after 
brilliant careers in their own professional 
field. Taylor and Grant distinguished 
themselves on the battlefield, while Hoover 
commanded widespread respect for his 
accomplishments as mining engineer and 
as food administrator in the first World 
War. As President all three failed to 
display the vision and perspective that 
characterized them in their original pro- 
fessions. 

It is difficult to sec why the public 
expects the successful financier, labor 
leader, cattle farmer, engineer, physician 
to excel in the political field. Montaigne, 
the French philosopher of the sixteenth 
century, claimed that to understand the 
intricacies of politics and to master them 
require a mystical quality, one so rare 
that, so far as concerns its occurrence, 
it comes next to the diamond. 

Eminent specialists whose names arc 
connected with accomplishments and 
positive successes, and who have moved 
in their spheres of life with the infallible 
security of instinct, have appeared, in the 
political sphere, to be pitiful creatures 
gasping with clumsy gestures in an atmos- 
phere alien to them. Because they have 
found brilliant solutions to problems in 
their own fields they make believe to 
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chemselves, and unfoitunately to others, 
too, that with the X ray of their science 
or knowledge they can throw light on 
substances that are more complex, more 
delicate than those they hare hitherto 
mastered. 

^('e do not expect statesmen to possess 
pugilistic qualities, though such abilities 
are often useful in heated parliamentary 
debate, or to compete for the world boxing 
championship. But we welcome heavy- 
weight boxing champions for tackling 
heavyweight political pioblems We do 
not trust the devising of strategic military 
plans to politicians, but we surrender the 
ship of state to militaiv experts — the 
Hmdenburgs, the Petuns, the Antonescus, 
the Badoglios No one would expect the 
President of the United States or the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain to dis 
cover a remedy for cancer or engines for 
supcrplanes, but we seem to expect medi- 
cal and aeronautical geniuses to become 
talented and resourceful politicians The 
man who displays genius or obvious 
knowledge in the most narrow field is 
permitted by our public opinion to exploit 
these powers in utterly unrelated fields 

Judgment of the domestic and foreign 
policies of a nation and charting of its 
future postulate a C)pc of mind different 
from that which can prepare budgetary 
balances at a writing desk and estimate 
the maximum tax burden of societv The 
mental attitude needed by the economic 
expert or the financial technician to open 
up new sources of revenue for the govern- 
ment IS totally different from the one 
required foi choosing among political 
tendencies under the influence of public 
opinion and for piotectmg society from 
the whirligig of collective passion Politics 
needs a mind which can maintain perma- 
nent contacts with the emotional tensions 
of the people, failing in that, the pre- 
requisites of democratic government or 
popular approval will slowly wane. 

In the world of facts and figures, polit- 


ical passion and intrigue do not disturb 
the atmosphere. In the heated au: of poli- 
tics there are divergent views of the same 
interest, and the role of passions and emo- 
tions IS equaled by the power of political 
realities The expert is a dictator in the 
empire of his exact substances and meth- 
ods, at least within the limits of human 
capacity, the writmg paper is very tolerant 
to all kinds of experiment The substance 
and material of the politician is the ex- 
tremely ticklish human skin The expert 
can freely speculate upon the laws and 
consequences of his facts The politician 
in his equation must consider also other 
elements besides realities, such as nerves, 
sentiments, geographic differences, imagi 
nation, traditions, instincts, and prej- 
udices 

The expert, whether the ehemt>t or the 
engmeci, can hardly escape from the 
dogmatic prejudice which he draws from 
his own substances and theses The uni- 
versal and objective equilibrium of the 
statesman is peiturbed if he sees only one 
of the many instruments, possibilities, 
methods, and attributes to this one a 
decisive influence over all others. One of 
the most important tasks of the states- 
man IS not only to fathom his own armoiy 
but also to reckon with the attitudes of 
his opponents, his associates, and the pub- 
lic He must know not only his own 
mtellcctual arsenal but also the war poten- 
tial of his adversaries. The expert meets 
only with the resistance of his own mate- 
rial The statesman or politician cannot 
afford to neglect the traps and hindrinces 
that his opponents might use against him 
Politics IS not an exact science, it is an 
art Theie is no politics of great design 
without imagination, instinct, and inspi- 
ration 

There are many defects in our repre- 
sentative political system which follow 
the seemingly outdated geographic pat- 
tern Ideological and economic factors are 
more potent than geographic interests 
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And this is exactly the reason why we 
should try to attentuate the dead weight 
of ideological and economic frictions by 
resorting to representation based on the 
geographic principle. Though a congres- 
sional district might be predominantly 
agricultural or predominantly industrial, 
heavily conservative or heavily radical, the 
different antitheses are tuned down by our 
appeal to an other than economic or ideo- 
logical principle. We are ready to fight 
and sacrifice against those who profess 
another creed — today a political and ideo- 
logical creed, not so much religious — or 
who endanger our economic interest, but 
we are reluctant to join battle against 
those who happen to have committed no 
crime other than to live in another geo- 
graphic region within the national 
boundaries. 

Why inject and legalize the glowing 
controversy of capital and labor or man- 
agement and labor in the political sphere? 
Why give legal recognition to pressure 
groups representing economic interests? 
We do not need civil engineers in Congress 
to decide on the desirability of expansion 
of public power projects. The duty of 
Congress is not to calculate the quantity 
or the price of hydroelectric power, but 
to use the findings of others — of the ex- 
perts — in the interest of the political 
community. We do not need professors of 
economics to sit in our legislative body 
to argue pro and con sales tax, Ob]ecfn e 
amateurs are preferable to suhlective ex- 
perts. The professor of economics will get 
an airing of his views in the lobby and 
he can share the platform with the repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Commerce 
during commission hearings. There is no 
telling how many professions we should 
have to admit if we resorted to profes- 
sional representation in politics. 

A Fascist corporative constitution 
championing the representation of eco- 
nomic groups, interests, and classes can be 
conducive only to dictatorship or civil 


war. Without an ironhanded executive 
dictatorship the emissaries of economic 
groups would tear each other to pieces. 
Politicians representing a whole gamut of 
knowledge on human affairs can be ex- 
pected to agree more than can brilliant 
doctrinaires and practicians of economics. 

Let us assemble the experts in govern- 
ment offices and assign to them administra- 
tive tasks. Our technological civilization 
needs them badly. Utility experts will be 
happier and more useful to the commu- 
nity by oflering their services to a govern- 
ment department than by invading the 
political arena. Experts of all types in 
administrative positions can provide a 
stable background for politics which is 
in perpetual flux. The expert in his own 
limited field is superior to anybody else. 
In politics he becomes pitiful and ridicu- 
lous. 

The training and experience of the 
expert are needed in times of prosperity 
just as well as in times of depression. For 
instance, the expert on price control will 
find more territory for his im.tgination 
and efRciency in an administrative post 
than in the legislative body, where he 
would be only one of hoi polloi. His 
services would be needed by the nation 
whether there were a Democratic or a 
Republican majority in Congress. 

France has had a hectic political history. 
The Bourbons were succeeded by the Re- 
public, Bonaparte again by the Bourbons, 
Louis-Philippe of Orleans by another 
Bonaparte and the Third Republic. The 
composition of the political leadership of 
France changed constantly. But she was 
governed for centuries by permanent 
officials. The bureaucrat of the Third 
Republic was the son of the bureaucrat 
of the Bourbons. Even the Soviets had 
inherited a considerable part of the Tsarist 
bureaucracy. The politicians had to pay 
with their heads for enjoyment of the 
mighty career of politics. But not even a 
revolution can afford any more to chase 
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its experts away without damaging its 
own objectives. 

The expert, tire specialist, in many cases 
is the servant of all political regimes. He 
cannot afford to be the exponent of polit- 
ical or other ideologies. Clandestinely he 
professes his political creed, lest he fall 
into disfavor with his superiors. The ex- 
pert, whether he is the scientist or the 
bureaucrat, is too often politically unreli- 
able. Sometimes he is a chronic apostate 
who would sell bis political views, if he has 
any, for a mess of pottage. He is first of 
all a worshiper of economic security, and 
would serve almost any master who toler- 
ates him and offers a chance for a decent 
living. 

Very few of the bureaucrats and Aryan 
scientists left Germany because of their 
dislike for the Nazi regime. While hun- 
dreds of lawyers, newspapermen, artists, 
writers, and university professors went 
into voluntary exile, the bulk of the 
ofGcials, scientists, and engineers continued 
to return to their desks or laboratories, to 
work in the shadow of the swastika. The 
specialist, the engineer, the expert, even 
many non-Aryan, endeavored laboriously 
to supply the Nazi regime with the prod- 
ucts of their technical skill. The experts 
on price control gladly offered their 
schemes to the Hitler government; engi- 
neers and chemists labored to submit more 
efficient means of warfare to the regime. 
Just as previously they had sold their 
knowledge to the Weimar government, so 
now they sell it to its successor. After the 
eventual fall of totalitarianism they will 
offer their services to whatever regime 
comes along. Whether it is democracy or 
dictatorship. Communism or Fascism, 
monarchy or republic, the great majority 
of the experts will work for any, without 
too much hesitation. 

Shall we throw our political machinery 
into their hands? Shall we intrust our 
cherished political institutions to those 
who lack the psychology to comprehend 


the substance of politics? We might have 
efficiency in government run by experts 
and specialists but we should negate our 
political ideals and desert those of our 
ancestors. 

In spite of all the scorn to which the 
politician is subjected, politics is still the 
most intriguing career. Fortunately there 
are people left who believe that politics is 
an act to be mastered by artists, the states- 
men or politicians. These artists are not 
without blame. Corruption and graft in 
politics is no argument for denying its 
right of existence. Because of blunders of 
engineers or the collapse of a building no 
one would suggest outlawing engineering 
or prohibiting the erection of new build- 
ings. When the medical profession fails to 
find a cure for cancer, nobody would 
recommend that shoemakers take over the 
curing of disease. 

It is the task of the politician to co- 
ordinate, to mollify pressure groups, and 
to conciliate divergent and hostile inter- 
ests. If he is successful, a major factor in 
his triumph is his understanding of the 
variety of points of view, passions, and 
prejudices. His is the not enviable problem 
of gauging the reactions of the public at 
the time when a crucial decision is to be 
made, and also of projecting the popular 
response toward his choice to the time 
when he will again need the confidence of 
the electorate. If he becomes too much of 
an expert or specialist on a limited scale, 
he may fail to observe the human reac- 
tions and interests which happen to be 
outside his field. His intuitive reaction is 
usually the product of his ability to 
observe and to gauge the behavior of 
economic and social forces. 

There are no such laboratories for the 
use of the politician as for the physical 
scientist. It is he who must discount 
future changes, evaluate the irrational 
elements of society, and be always ready 
to account for his acts and decisions. In 
our democratic system anybody can be- 
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come 3 politician. Some individuals with 
control of money or with support of party 
organization succeed In attaining political 
position without being qualified for the 
task. But to be a good politician and to 
pilot with intelligence the destiny of the 
community which is intrusted to him, the 
politician needs something else besides 
money, influence, or party support. 

He needs moral authority, versatile 
intelligence, and a secure sense in the 
political labyrinth. Without knowing the 
expert’s field, he must size up the expert’s 
work. He must decide whether the skill 


of the latter is desirable in the long run 
for the larger political community he 
represents. Without being a savant in the 
field of any of the many experts he has 
to harmonize the findings of all of them. 
He has to discard what might be faultless 
scientifically but prove harmful for human 
society. 

If fl man knows everything of some- 
thing, he might be a brilliant expert but 
will be a failure in politics. If he knows 
something of everything, he will be a 
miserable expert but a good politician. 


The Impulse to Power 

Bertrand Russell h an outstanding British philosopher, 
mathematician, and sociologist. He began his academie career at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England, and he has been visiting 
professor at Harvard, Chicago, and California. He is noted for 
his wide range of interests and for progressive views on social 
questions. One may recognize the great importance of the point 
Lord Russell is making in this selection without necessarily com- 
pletely agreeing with his emphasis. In an .age when the economic 
explanation of political events has been stressed, it is well to be 
reminded tliat there are other motives and basic drives involved. 


* Of the infinite desires of man, the chief 
are the desires for power and glory. 
These are not identical, though closely 
allied: the Prime Minister has more power 
than glory, the King has more glory than 
power. As a rule, however, the easiest 
way to obtain glory is to obtain power; 
this is especially the case as regatds the 
men who are active in relation to public 
events. The desire for glory, therefore, 

* prompts, in the main, the same actions 
as are prompted by the desire for power, 
and the two motives may, for most prac- 
tical purposes, be regarded as one. 

The orthodox economists, as well as 


Marx, who in this respect agreed with 
them, were mistaken in supposing that 
economic self-interest could be taken as 
the fundamental motive in the social 
sciences. The desire for commodities, 
when separated from power and glory, is 
finite, and can be fully satisfied by a 
moderate competence. The really expen- 
sive desires are not dictated by a love of 
material comfort. Such commodities as 
a legislature rendered subservient by cor- 
ruption, or a private picture gallery of 
Old Masters selected by experts, are 
sought for the sake of power or glory, 
not as affording comfortable places in 


Reprinted from Power: A Social Analysis by Bertrand Russell by permission of W, W. Norton 
& Company, Inc. Copyright, 1938, by Bertrand Russell. 
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which to sit. a moderate degree of 

comfort is assured, both individuals and 
communities will pursue power rather 
than wealth: they may seek wealth as a 
means to power, or they may forgo an 
'increase of wealth in order to secure an 
increase of power, but in the former case 
as in the latter their fundamental motive 
tis not economic, 

Like energy, power has many forms, 
such as wealth, armaments, civil author- 
ity, influence on opinion. No one of 
these can be regarded as subordinate to 
any other, and there is no one form from 
which ■ the others are derivative. The 
attempt to treat one form of power, say 
wealth, in isolation, can only be partially 
successful, just as the study of one form 
of energy will be defective at certain 
points, unless other forms are taken into 
account. Wealth may result from mili- 
tary power or from influence over opin- 
ion, just as either of these may result 
from wealth. The laws of social dynamics 1 
are laws which can only be stated in 
terms of power, not in terras of this or 
that form of power. In former times, 
military power was isolated, with the 
consequence that victory or defeat ap- 
peared to depend upon the accidental 
qualities of commanders. In our day, it 
is common to treat economic power as 
the source from which all other kinds 
are derived; this, I shall contend, is just 
as great an error as that of the purely 
military historians whom it has caused 
to seem out of date. Again, there are 
those who regard propaganda as the 
fundamental form of power. This is by 
no means a new opinion; it is embodied 
in such traditional sayings as magm est 
Veritas et prevalebit and "the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
It has about the same measure of truth 
and falsehood as the military view or the 
economic view. Propaganda, if it can 
create an almost unanimous opinion, can 


generate an irresistible power; but those 
who have military or economic control 
can, if they choose, use it for the purpose 
of propaganda. To revert to the analogy 
of physics: power, like energy, must be 
regarded as continually passing from any 
one of its forms into any other, and it 
should be the business of social science to 
seek the laws of such transformations. 
The attempt to isolate any one form of 
power, more especially, in our day, the 
economic form, has been, and still is, a 
source of errors of great practical 
importance. 

There are many ways in which differ- 
ent societies differ in relation to power. 
They differ, to begin with, in the degree 
of power possessed by individuals or 
organizations; it is obvious, for example, 
that, owing to increase of organization, 
the State has more power now than in 
former times. They differ, again, as re- 
gards the kind of organization that is 
most influential; a military despotism, a 
theocracy, a plutocracy, are very dis- 
similar types. They differ, thirdly, 
through diversity in the ways of acquir- 
ing power; hereditary kingship produces 
one kind of eminent man, the qualities 
required of a great ecclesiastic produce 
another kind, democracy produces a third 
kind, and war a fourth. 

Where no social institution, such as 
aristocracy or hereditary monarchy, exists 
to limit the number of men to whom 
power is possible, those who most desire 
power are, broadly speaking, those most 
likely to acquire it. It follows that, in a 
social system in which power is open to 
all, the posts which confer power will, 
as a rule, be occupied by men who differ 
from the average in being exceptionally 
power-loving. Love of power, though one' 
of the strongest of human motives, is 
-very unevenly distributed, and is limited 
by various other motives, such as love of 
ease, love of pleasure, and sometimes love 
of approval. It is disguised, among the 
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'more timid, as an impulse of submission 
to leadership, which increases the scope 
'of the power-impulses of bold men. Those 
whose love of power is not strong are 
unlikely to have much influence on the 
course of events. The men who cause 
I social changes are, as a rule, men who 
strongly desire to do so. Love of power, 
therefore, is a characteristic of the men 


who are causally important. We should, 
of course, be mistaken if we regarded it 
as the sole human motive, but this mis- 
take would not lead us so much astray 
as might be expected in the search for 
causal laws in social science, since love 
of power is the chief motive producing 
the changes which social science has to 
study. 


The Origins of Political Power 

ChdflsS E. MCffidW Js professor emeritus of political 
science at the University of Cliicago. He has long been one of 
America's distinguished students of politics, as well as having had 
much practical experience in local politics in Chicago. Political 
power is a subtle thing; it is law, elections, decisions, but it is 
more than these. How is it that some men give political orders 
and others take them? What are the types of circumstances under 
which political power is effecdvef Does Professor Merriam’s essay 
help explain why crises are sometimes necessary to mobilize fully 
the power of a people? 


How does political power come into the 
world? Of what situation is it born? 

Many answers to this question have 
been made. The fatherhood of power is 
found in violence, in the raw will to 
dominate; in some divine sanction which 
makes of power a second religion; in some 
moment of contract between members of 
the incipient political society. These 
answers are impressive and important. I 
do not underestimate their importance in 
the life of mankind. But for the moment 
1 address myself to the somewhat differ- 
ent problem; what are the situations 
under which political power develops in 
human relations? 

The busy ant, the chesty ape, the mas- 
sive bull, the squealing stallion, the 
primitive chief, the hoary elders, all had 


leadership long before systems of philos- 
ophy appeared. There was power long 
before there was a written word for it. 

^hat then are these situations from 
which authority emerges? They may be 
grouped for purposes of convenience, but 
without too great emphasis on this special 
form of classification, under three main 
< heads: 

''(i) The social group tensions which 
give rise to the need for organized polit- 
ical action. 

(z) The personality types to be 
adjusted and adapted in social living. 

(3) The power hungry, the leaders, 
who are ripe for these group situations 
and these personality arrangements. 

In the interplay of these factors, the 
birth of power may be observed, and its 


By permission from Political Power, by Charles E. Mcrriam. Copyright, t934, by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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essential characteristics and processes dis- 
covered. Power is first of all a phenom- 
enon of group cohesion and aggiegation, 
a child of group necessity or utility, a 
function of the social lelations of men. 
Perhaps the sociologist may sav that the 
social situation is a matter for his tech- 
nique to analyze and interpret; and 
perhaps the psychoanalyst may declare 
that the individual relation falls avithin 
his fach I may cheeifully concede that 
they are both light, but that the intei- 
relationship between these intensive and 
extensive factors is precisely the political; 
and I welcome the much need d aid of 
both the sociologist and the psycho- 
analyst in the understand ng of this com- 
plex problem, so long a puzzle to 
mankind 

The social situation constantly involves 
the maintenance of cquilibiium b-tween 
groups, classes, factions, by whatever 
term denominated These gioups are held 
in combination by custom projected 
through time, by living interests, by 
symbols and associations of diveis colors 
and force, by physical proximity and 
familiarity, by violence, by all the bonds 
that may draw men together in commu- 
nities of interest. In broad and general 
terms these various groups may be classi- 
fied as: ethnic, religious, economic, re- 
gional, cultural. 

The problem of cohesion in the modern 
state involves the relationships between, 
say, two or three ethnic groups, two or 
three religions, three or more economic 
classes, sevcial well-defined geogi aphical 
regions, and a mass of cultural groups of 
innumerable types Even if there were a 
community with only one ethnic stock or 
culture, one common religion or none at 
all, one economic class, there would still 
be regions no matter how small the state, 
and a wide variety of cultural groups, 
and there would be sharp clashes of 
interest among producers and consumers 
regarding the equitable intervaluation of 


their services. There is the possibility 
withm the groups themselves of further 
differentiation into many minor groups 
which break up ad mfimtum into yet 
more minute splinters. And if there were 
no groups there would still be individuals, 
as aggressive and difficile as groups 
themselves. 

The accommodation of these groups 
(and of the individuals within them) 
produces a situation from which political 
authority emeiges, either in due distress 
as a last resort, or as a constructive ad- 
justment of a co-operative type, perhaps 
rationalized as the optimum condition of 
life. 

Once the need or advantage of a power 
situation IS gene ally recognized, whether 
through consent, duiess, prestige, or what 
not as an clement of cohesion, the gov- 
ernmental power comes into being, and 
its personnel and its functions arc regu- 
larized. If a parliamentary situation is set 
up, the gioup struggle may be continued 
with some vigor but broadly, within the 
boundaries of the legal order. If the type 
of cohesion is not so developed as to war- 
rant such forms of pressure, ihere remain 
the roads of wai and violence, until 
separate states are set up or some common 
authority wins its way to the generally 
accepted status of government. 

When once the power situation is set 
up, the incidents of authority already 
described in previous paragraphs come 
into life: the generality of a residual 
common purpose, the defense against 
extcrn,il groups, the maintenance of a 
state of Older and justice, the monopoly 
of legality, the prestige and symbolism 
of political power All forms of govern- 
ment, whether paternal, maternal, or 
fraternal, profess these broad purposes and 
employ forms of instrument ition and 
symbolism. The inner content of power 
does not vary so much as the tension 
situation and the special form of the 
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social malaise or milieu or utopia arousing 
general interest and concern. 


The functional situation out of which 
the political aiises is not the demand for 
force as such, but the need for some 
form of equilibrium, adjustment, modus 
iivcndi betwetn the aaiious groups and 
individuals of the community as a sub- 
stitute indeed for force in tiianv cases. 
Not only the anarchist but many others, 
individualists so-called, make the same 
fundamental error in analysis of the 
power situition in society, of overstatmg 
the role of violence. 

The distinguished apostle of socialism, 
Karl Marx, likewise gravely erred in his 
conception of the essential nature of the 
meaning of the political in human asso- 
ciation The state he looked upon as the 
result of the war between economic 
classes, in this case the bourgmme and the 
pioletaiiat "The state is the official form 
of the antagonism between classes,” and 
when the class wai ends and thcie appears 
a one-class society, proletarian in com- 
position, the state will disappear, since 
the occasion for its existence has gone 
True, if one defines the state in this 
manner, the conclusion follows. But what 
shall we call what remains, as in Soviet 
Russia at the picsent moment’ The polit- 
ical associition or situation is fir older 
than the "cliss” under cipitalism, and 
arises undci a wide variety of coiid t ons. 
Many of these aie instinccs of other 
foims of exploitition under different 
forms of economic 01 g ini/ ition fiom the 
present, but it is as difficult to think of 
the state as aiising solely from these leh- 
tions as It IS to imagine the disapp- 11 ance 
of the function of the politicil order 
when the present economic cuss is 
adjusted in some diffeient manner But 
in geneiil the political acumen of Marx 
is far less penetrating than his insight 
mto economic lelations, and his avoidance 


of the organizational implications of the 
ptmaples he expounded is evident 
throughout his writings. Certainly there 
IS nothing in the contemporary activities 
of socialists 01 communists, or in earlier 
experiments of the same t)pe, to indicate 
the avithering away of the political 
aspects of associition, and theie can re- 
main only the faintheaited expression of 
the distant expectation that at some time 
in the \aguely unspecified future the 
element of goveinment may disappear 
fiom social organizition. 

From one point of view, then, the 
power situation involves a senes of inter- 
group relations, calling for a balance and 
ordering of some type, which will be 
preferable to the distress caused by lack 
of common arrangements and under- 
standings Theie aie also, however, the 
lelations of a group of external political 
groups, and by this road we come mto 
the field of intei state or international 
an ingements and understandings, sen- 
ously complicating the symmetiy of the 
simplei local situations This becomes all 
the moie intricate when we observe that 
many of the local intrastate gioups have 
extensions outside the boundaries of the 
political association, as ethnic, cultural, 
religious, etc , and the web is coirespond- 
inglj moie involved as the numbei of 
possible interivlations incieases The task 
of political association is thus a manifold 
one, of reconciling the interests of the 
internal groups and at the same time the 
external groups, and simultaneously the 
mtcrnal piojected into the exteinal inter- 
relationship This may be illustiated by 
obsen mg the difficulties of a multiethnic 
or other gioup state, such as Switzerland, 
when it uiid-i tikes to deal with other 
powers as icpicscnted, let us say, in the 
League of Nations. 

Significant as arc the group accommo- 
dations just discussed, the adjustments of 
personalities in the general framework of 
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a social milieu are of equal meaning. If 
one looks objectively at government, he 
may observe a mass of personality recon- 
ciliations which must somehow be 
effected, somehow reconciled to the gen- 
eral set of understandings, experiences, 
institutions which make up society. The 
biological and social heritage of the group 
throws forward a broad variety of differ- 
ent types of individuals who must in one 
way or another be set in the whirling 
web of social and political relations, with- 
out tearing it or themselves or too many 
of them to pieces. 

If we can lose sight for a moment of 
the social interests and ideologies upon 
which governments and societies are 
ostensibly constructed, democracy, fas- 
cism, communism, absolutism, we may 
see that the basic political problem may 
be viewed in quite a different light from 
that of the common institutional mecha- 
nisms or the historic and traditional 
group power struggles. 

The aristocrat, the democrat, the com- 
munist, the nationalist, after the noise 
and shouting of the battle die away and 
victory makes possible responsible direc- 
tion, each finds the problems of personal 
claims, values, modes of hfe, springing up. 
The same problems remain for every 
victor to consider and perpetually balance 
in the unending series of adjustments 
arising out of the differing personality 
patterns of the citizenry. The special 
form of social interest or the special type 
of ideology will supply the key to various 
forms of action, but there will remain 
the perennial problems of millions of 
varying personalities struggling for ex- 
pression and recognition; for the realiza- 
tion of the special values in life which 
they cherish and adore. 

< Types of personalities must be adapted 
and adjusted under all systems by what- 
ever means are available — by force, 
custom, persuasion, social pressure, indi- 
vidual reorientation; otherwise the con- 


cern will not go forward, will not func- 
tion. And this adaptation of value 
systems constitutes one of the great tasks 
of social control, and more specifically 
of political organization and control. This 
tlies at the heart of the power problem 
under all forms of political and other 
social organization — the staple of their 
activities, after the argument over the 
ideologies and the group interests has 
been for the moment disposed of. 

These multifarious types of personali- 
ties, centers of their little worlds, whirl- 
ing among millions of others at lightning 
speed, carry infinite possibilities of colli- 
sion, confusion, destruction. There is in 
gregariousness, especially as observed in 
subhuman groups, an automatic form of 
tropism which seems to protect them 
against each other and to organize itself 
in working patterns, although rival 
groups seem more disposed to struggle 
and destruction. And perhaps underneath 
the surface and all unknown to us, there 
are similar basic social tropisms which 
uke Care of humans, as of the distant 
nebulae. 

Not only arc there many widely vary- 
ing types of men amongst whom the 
conduct and objectives of the govern- 
ment must be adjusted; but the attitudes 
of the same persons change from day to 
day and still more from one mode of 
experience to other modes and shades of 
social contact. There are those who cling 
to life as if shipwrecked in some great 
storm, concerned only with the problem 
of holding on to a thin rope of existence 
which may at any moment part. Others 
arc full of the joie de vivre, with every 
step and every breath a joy that radiates 
throughout the being and which ques- 
tions nothing in such a world of sheer 
delight of existence. 

Much of the personality adjustment is 
indeed effected without the aid of govern- 
ment, some through other members of 
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the family of power — the family, the 
church, the occupation, the gang — others 
through less organized forms of orderly 
association. But many adjustments require 
the assistance of the political power group 
to effect the reconciliation of competing 
claims and interests. The values of the 
producers as against those of the con- 
sumer, of seniority and youth, of ins and 
oujs, the secure and the insecure — these 
are bahinced by a variety of methods. 
But one of them is the political, in which 
are embedded many of the main elements 
in adjustment, as in the case of inherit- 
ance, trade regulation, minimum standards 
of existence, boundary lines not only of 
land, but of reputation, privacy, rewards 
of invention and enterprise, interchange 
of values in a wide-ranging series of 
instances. The standards of responsibility, 
the limits of permitted deviation, the 
care for a wide group of defectives, de- 
pendents, delinquents, without special 
regard to the group from which they 
hail — these arc tasks often devolved upon 
the government; and this whether it is 
bourgeois, proletarian, tribal, theocratic, 
or otherwise. 

Not only is this true, but the govern- 
mental mechanism must further take 
account of the development of the per- 
sonality through various stages of growth 
and change, the varying age groupings, 
the changes that take place as the indi- 
vidual advances from one st,age to another 
of the great life drama. The problem of 
the child in relation to association and 
authority, the shift to adolescence and 
its vital implications for social adjust- 
ment or maladjustment, maturity, and 
senescence; these represent important 
variations of the personality with direct 
bearings upon the problem of adjustment 
and adaptation in a political and social 
framework. Each stage and group must 
be carefully considered with reference to 
the position of the power situation and 


the growth of sub-, super-, and co- 
ordination in the political association. 
The genetics and the dynamics of per- 
sonality must be brought into view for 
the finer adjustment of the governing 
function in a community. 

Here we find the birth of power, apart 
from the world of ideologies and interests 
in one sense, although in another insepa- 
rably united with them; for what we 
know is that all of these factors are parts 
of one indivisible problem, however they 
may be differentiated in ordinary observa- 
tion and chinking. 

Economic, religious, racial issues come 
and go, but these personality types and 
problems of adjustment recur through 
the centuries and linger far beyond the 
life of any ordinary social issue, however 
revolutionary its implications may be. 
The struggles and wars which are the 
outcome of the clash of group interests 
and the brutality of their solution, the 
valiant efforts of the power hungry, are 
in a real sense only episodes in the long 
struggle for the adjustment and adapta- 
tion of the conflicting types of human 
personalities which spring from our social 
(and biological inheritance and from their 
modifications by social experiences of 
infinite variety. They arc the eternal 
stuff of which government is con- 
structed; the continuing factors in a 
world of changing forms, leaders, and 
processes political. 

But the birth of power presumes not 
merely a situation in which a form of 
arrangement and understanding is ripe 
for development, but likewise individuals 
or groups of individuals who arc ready 
to utilize the opportunity afforded by 
this conjunction of circumstances. Out 
of this whirl of events there come leaders, 
governors, specialists in the art demanded 
or made possible by the social environ- 
ment of the moment: those who know 
how and have the urge to act. I do not 
raise here the age-old question whether 
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the situation makes the man or the man 
makes the situation. It is sufhcient for 
my present purposes to find that they 
work together in the foimation of a 
power complex, without deciding which 
of them came first or whether there is 
any general rule of precedence. 

But what manner of men are these 
governors! It is not a satisfactory answer 
to say, as has often been asserted, that 
we are oidiined, or that we aie elected, 
or that we are the elite, as determined by 
ourselves. We already know that you are, 
but we raise the queiy what manner of 
persons you are or how you came to be, 
or how your special faculties and disposi- 
tions were adapted to the eiitoiimge in 
which they are found 

In this attention to the interrelation- 
ship between the social situation and the 
qualities of the leaders lies oui sui est safe- 
guard against the pitfalls that milk the 
way toward objective knowledge of the 
power complex Otherwise we may fall 
ready victims to the common forms of 
dogmatism regaiding types and capacities 
of leaders and governors, which may be 
little more than the projection of the 
selfish interests of those who advance 
them as generalizations. That men hold 
power because they are of divine descent 
or special divine authorization may 
satisfy the Lord’s anointed, but not the 
scientist; or that they come of a special 
pedigree of family oi tribe, eugenic ally 
anointed as it were; or that seniority or 
wealth or other status has raised them 
where they are; for from these same 


mteresting backgrounds there emerge 
asses as well as lions in a frequency dis- 
tribution which raises serious doubts in 
the mind of the skeptical as to the mfal- 
hbdity of the process. These apologia are 
important as propaganda tools, but not 
as serious credentials They are projections 
of prestige in the hope of mass accept- 
ance, and It must be said in many cases 
they serve their purposes well as measured 
by piagmatic standaids. 

But what shall we say of the obvious 
fact that not inficqucntly the ass does 
actually have the power, or at any rate 
wears the lion’s skin’ The nominal power 
holder may be by common consent a fool 
or an incompetent, apparently incapable 
of defending himself against any aggres- 
sor except as he is suriounded by a 
sy'stem Outside the walls, he becomes a 
harmless old gentleman, ti? be viewed 
with leminiscent interest rather than 
with fear or adoiation, a lion we may 
touch without fear. 

If we examine our rules more carefully. 
It becomes evident that the qualities of 
leadership are found in a group of indi- 
viduals who together are able to function 
as a politicizing instrument foi the com- 
munity and for themselves. The nominal 
bearer of the externalia of power may be 
in fact powerful pet se, or he may be the 
representative of a larger group of persons 
better qual.fied to undeistand and ex- 
ecute. Councils, courts, cabinets may 
contain the wisdom which really rules 
through a piestigc instrument, a sound- 
ing board rather than a voice. 
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Mottlfl tx)ok first class honors in Modem History 

at Hartford College, Oxford University, England. For a do^en 
years he has l)ecn a participant in tlie study groups at the Royal 
Institute of Iiiiernatiimal AtTairs in r^oinlon. He was Diplomatic 
CorrcspondciU and special United Nations Correspondent of The 
Observer, 1946-1047. In this umisiial essay, Mr. Wight not oidy 
defines poucr politics and places it in its proper historical setting, 
but he goes on to raise a crucial issue of our lime: tlie relationship 
between power and morality. How can power and morality be so 
combined in a political process that needs arc reasonably satisfied, 
needless cunflici asoided. and peace tiinini.iincd: Why have eras 
dominated either by power with little morality or morality with 
little power been temporary and unbalanced? What is die essen- 
tial conflict between power and morality? 


''^ower pditlcs’' niesns rchthns 
tween independent Powers. This implies 
two conditions: independent units which 
acknowledge no political superior, and 
continuous and organized relations be- 
tween them. We take this state of affairs 
for granted. We have the independent 
units, which we call states, nations, coun- 
tries, or Towm^ and we have a compli- 
cated system of relationships between 
them, now peace, now war. 

It will, however, help us to understand 
this state of affairs better if we recall that 
it is by no means the rule in history. The 
present system in Europe has existed 
roughly since the Reformation, and we 
have the illusion that it is normal. But 
looking farther back, we can see it pre- 
ceded by something quite different. In the 
twelfth century there was a single juridi- 
cal unit in Western Europe, where in 
1920 there were twenty-si-x; a single unit 
known as Christendom or the Christian 
Republic, which was ruled by two author- 
ities, the Pope in religious affairs and the 
Emperor in secular affairs. The innumcr- 


ahle psiiicipaytties aid feudatories and 
cities of which it was composed, despite 
their constant strife, were not independent 
units acknowledging no superior. Again, 
Christendotn had relationships— trade and 
war — with thf Mohammedan Powers 
across the Mediterranean and with the 
Bj’zantinc Empire across the Ionian Sea; 
and these relationships showed glimmer- 
ings of the same principles as those of 
modern nations; but they were not con- 
tinuous and organized. Looking still far- 
ther back (across an interval of confusion 
and migrations), we see something quite 
different again: another single unit, occu- 
pying a rather different geographical posi- 
tion from Christendom — the Roman 
Empire. This was a highly organized and 
ccntmlizcd state instead of a loose con- 
federation, with a single, absolute divine 
ruler instead of two equal, limited rulers. 
It too had diplomatic relations and wars 
with the Parthian and Persian Empires 
across the Euphrates, and it traded with 
China; but these contacts, like those of 
Christendom with the Byzantines and 


From “Power Politics.” by Martin Wight, Loo^v'ng forward series, 1946. By permission of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Footnotes omitted.) 
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IWoslems, were distant and irregular. But 
looking back once more beyond the Roman 
Empire we see the familiar sight of a 
multitude of independent units, biilhant 
cities and large kingdoms, each jealous of 
Its freedom .and ambitious to expand, 
fighting and intriguing, making alliances 
and holdmg conferences, and all of them, 
in the end, conquered, pacified, and swal- 
lowed up by Rome, which had begun by 
being one of them. This political kaleido- 
scope of the great Greek and Hellenistic 
ages looks modern to our eyes, while the 
immense majesty of the Roman peace and 
the religious culture of medieval Christen- 
dom seem remote and alien. But a similar 
sequence of periods can be traced in the 
histones of Islam, India, China, and other 
parts of the world. 

What we mean by power politics, then, 
came mto existence when medieval Chris- 
tendom dissolved and the modern sover- 
eign state was born. But what was the 
revolution in polities that occurred at this 
time’ In the medieval world there were 
already growing up feudal, tribal, and 
national authorities which developed into 
the modern nations of Europe; these 
fought constantly among themselves, and 
the two highest authorities, the Pope and 
the Empeior, waged an almost contmuous 
two hundred years’ war at the zenith of 
the Middle Ages to decide which of them 
was supreme. The change that culminited 
in the Reformation (it had begun about 
two centuries earlier) was fundamentally 
moral and psychological First, it was a 
revolution in loyalties Medieval man had 
a customary loyalty to his immediate 
feudal superior, with whose authority he 
was m regular contact, and a customarv 
religious obedience to the Church under 
the Pope, which presided over every aspect 
of his life; but his loyalty to the king, 
whom he probably never saw and was 
seldom aware of, was weaker than either. 
In due course the king suppressed the 
feudal barons and challenged the power 


of the Pope, becoming the protector and 
champion against oppression and disorder 
at home and against a corrupt and exact- 
ing authority abroad. The common man’s 
inner circle of loyalty expanded, his outer 
circle of loyalty shrank, and the two met 
and coincided in a doubly definite circle 
between, where loyalty before had been 
vague. Thus the modern state came into 
existence: a narrower, and at the same 
time a stronger, unit of loyalty than medi- 
eval Christendom. Modern man is in gen- 
eral far more conscious of loyalty to the 
state than to church or class or race or 
anything else. A Power is a modern sover- 
eign state in its international aspect, and 
It might almost he defined as that ultimate 
loyalty for which men today will fight. 
With this shift in loyalties came a change 
in the character of politics. Medieval 
Christendom was a static, agrarian society 
whose politics were concerned with defin- 
ing and interpreting a system which every- 
body theoretically agreed upon, and m 
which Pope, feudal lord, burgher, and 
peasant each had his place. Modern times 
have been a dynamic, tumultuous period 
of economic expansion and social change, 
during which agreed moral standards and 
political beliefs have become increasingly 
rarefied, as a multitude of Poweis have 
each claimed independence of the rest and 
driven forward upon their own paths. 
"Medieval history,” said the historian 
Stubbs, "is a history of rights and wrongs; 
modern history as contrasted with medi- 
eval IS a history of poii^eis, forces, dynas- 
ties, and ideas . . Medieval wars are, as a 
rule, wars of rights: they are seldom wars 
of unprovoked, never wars of absolutely 
unjustifiable, aggression; they are not wars 
of idea, of liberation, or of gloiy, or of 
nationality, or of propagandism.” The 
contrast has not become less remarkable 
in the sixty years since he wrote. 

Theie are several misunderstandings 
against which we must guard at the out- 
set First, a Power is not identical with a 
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nation. Nationalism was the main force 
that broke up Christendom, and most 
European Powers have in fact been na- 
tions; but nationality has not always 
crystallized into a state, and states have 
not always been the political expression 
of a single nationality. In the sixteenth 
century, for instance, the Habsburg Power 
that guarded Central Europe against the 
Turks was a dynastic union of Austria, 
Bohemia, and Hungary; in the next three 
centuries it accumulated Ukrainian, Ru- 
manian, Italian, and Yugoslav provinces; 
and it was not until 1918 that its inhabi- 
tants finally transferred their loyalty and 
readiness to fight from the Habsburg 
Emperor to the nationalities that com- 
posed his heterogeneous dominion. The 
identification of Powers with nations 
reached its climax in the Peace Settlement 
of 1919, which was based on the principle 
of national self-determination, i.e. the 
tight of every nationality to form a state. 
But subsequent history has largely undone 
this. The three surviving Great Powers 
today, Russia, the United States, and the 
British Empire, are, each in its dififetent 
way, multinational units; indeed Britain 
itself is the political union of the English, 
Welsh, and Scottish nations. 

Secondly, it must be emphasized that 
when we personify Powers, saying that 
Britaiv's policy is this, America demands 
that, and the Soviet Union does something 
else, we are in fact using mythological 
language just as much as if we speak of 
John Bull, Uncle Sam, or the Russian Bear. 
"Britain” in such a connection is a hind 
of algebraical symbol to denote an im- 
mensely complex process which includes 
the permanent officials of the Foreign 
Office, the Diplomatic Service, the Foreign 
Secretary, the Prime Minister, the Cabinet, 
the House of Commons, the living elec- 
torate, and the dead generations who have 
made the national tradition, combining 
and recombining in an infinite number of 
variations of mutual influence. These 
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shorthand terms are of course unavoidabl* 
in political writing, but they are danger- 
ous if they lead us into thinking that 
Powers arc inscrutable and awesome mon- 
sters following predestined laws of their 
own. A Power is simply a collection of 
human beings following certain traditional 
ways of action, and if a sufficient number 
of them choose to alter their collective 
behavior, they may succeed in doing so. 

Thirdly, we must note the significance 
of the fact that the phrase "power poli- 
tics” in common usage means, not just the 
relations between independent Powers, but 
something more sinister. It is indeed a 
translation of the German word Machl- 
peditik, which means the politics of force 
— the conduct of international relations 
by force or the threat of force without 
consideration of right and justice. As Mr. 
Roosevelt said in his last Annual Message 
to Congress, "In the future world the mis- 
usc of power as implied in the term 'power 
politics’ must not he the controlling factor 
in international relations.” It would be 
foolish to suppose that international rela- 
tions are governed exclusively by force, 
and that statesmen are not moved hy con- 
siderations of right and law and justice. 
But as we have seen, what distinguishes 
modern history from medieval history is 
the predominance of the idea of power 
over the idea of right; the very term 
"Power” to describe a state in its interna- 
tional aspect is significant; and the view 
of the man in the street, who is perhaps 
inclined to take it for granted that foreign 
politics are inevitably "power politics,” 
is not without a shrewd insight. It is 
wisest to start from the recognition that 
power politics as we defined it at the out- 
set is always inexorably approximating 
toward "power politics” in the immoral 
sense, and to analyze it in this light. When 
we have done this, we can more usefully . 
assess the moral problem. But the latter 
will always be at our elbow, and we will 
consider it by itself in the final 8e<gl|on. 
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In the study of International politics 
we are dogged by the insistent problem, 
whether the relations between Powers are 
in fact more than "power politics" in the 
popular sense of the term, and whether 
they can become more. From one point of 
view, the central question is how far 
Powers can be said to have interests in 
common, We have seen that the interna- 
tional anarchy is restrained and to some 
extent systematized in practice by two 
opposing kinds of common interest, pull- 
ing alternately to and fro. The first is the 
common interest of all Powers in their 
freedom, of which they are faintly con- 
scious in peace, and assert at the eleventh 
hour in war by an armed coalition against 
a common danger. The second is the kind 
of common interest represented by succes- 
sive Dominant Powers. For their predomi- 
nance has generally safeguarded real 
values, and offered real benefits, for other 
nations, and sometimes they have wielded 
an international ideology as their most 
potent weapon — as the Habsburg Powers 
were the protagonists of the Counter- 
Reformation, as Napoleonic France was 
the carrier of the French Revolution 
throughout feudal Europe, as Britain in 
the nineteenth century was the champion 
of liberalism. In the same way Russia in 
the twentieth century has represented the 
ideal of socialism. A Dominant Power that 
is thus able to give its policies the added 
momentum of an international ideal be- 
comes a tremendous force, whose limits 
are reached only if it provokes the counter- 
interest of general freedom. Nor is it im- 
possible that Powers may henceforward 
increasingly regard their deepest common 
interest as being the prevention of war 
and liberation from anarchy, and that this 
will only prove obtainable by acquiescence 
in a common government provided by the 
strongest Power. 

But the idea of common interest can 
never have much vitality if it is separawd 
from the idea of common obligation, and 


here we touch a more fundamental issue. 
There has always existed a theory of inter- 
national relations which asserts the pri- 
macy of common conceptions of justice, 
right, and law. There was an ancient 
tradition, dating back through the jurists 
and theologians of the Middle Ages to the 
jurists and philosophers of antiquity, of 
Natural Law or the Law of Nature. It 
taught that man is a rational and social 
animal, that there is a moral order in the 
universe to which his rational nature bids 
him always and everywhere to conform, 
that the true interests of human societies 
therefore do not conflict, and that they 
are bound together by obligations of law 
and morality. This tradition was the 
source of international law, which was 
developed in the seventeenth century to 
restrain the anarchy into which the states 
of Europe h.)d fallen, and which used to 
appeal to "the common standard of right 
prevailing throughout the Christian 
world.” But it was eclipsed by the new 
revolutionary creed of progress at the end 
of the eighteenth century, just at the time 
when the European Powers, as a conse- 
quence of the industrial revolution, were 
beginning to establish a material unifica- 
tion of the world. 

The expansion of Europe itself weak- 
ened the tradition of Natural Law, by ad- 
mitting states that had not been schooled 
in it to the international community. Of 
the two new Great Powers of the eight- 
eenth century, Prussia was at the extreme 
limit of Western Christendom, and had 
been in many ways scarcely touched by 
its characteristic culture; and Russia is 
the heir and champion of the very differ- 
ent traditions of Byzantine Christendom. 
Tn the nineteenth century international 
intercourse was extended far beyond the 
Christian world, at the same time that 
Christian political theory was at a greater 
discount inside the Christian world than 
it had ever been before. In iSjtf, at the 
conclusion of the Crimean War, Turkey 
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was admitted for the first time to the 
community of nations; but it was a pas- 
sive and not an active member; and it is 
from the emergence of Japan as a Great 
Power — the first Great Power that was 
wholly non-European and non-Christian 
in its traditions — that wc may date the 
effective transformation of the interna- 
tional community from one based on a 
common ethos to one whose principle is 
inclusivencss. Attempts have been made 
since the French Revolution to find an 
alternative common ethos In political creed 
instead of moral tradition. The Vienna 
Settlement was based on the principle of 
legitimacy; the Versailles Settlement was 
based on the principle of self-determina- 
tion; the Yalta Declaration of 1945 en- 
shrined the principle of "democracy.** But 
in each case these formulae have reflected 
only a transient moment on the surface of 
affairs, concealing differences rather tlian 
expressing "a common standard of right,*’ 
and they have soon dissolved and been 
superseded. It may indeed be asked whether 
an effective common ethos is likely to 
grow up again without an effective com- 
mon government. 

Though the tradition of an international 
community with a common standard of 
obligation and justice has faded, however, 
it has not altogether disappeared. It is the 
main influence that has modified, and can 
yet modify, the operations of power poli- 
tics, and it still gleams faintly in the pre- 
amble to the Charter of the United 
Nations. In countries whose culture and 
politics are favorable to its survival, it 
can create a "moral climate” of opinion 
that will affect politicians who are quite 
ignorant of any traditional political the- 
ories. The extent to which it may do so 
in practice is highly controversial, and 
every historical example that may be 
brought forward in this light will lead 
to the kind of argument in which there 
can be no clear-cut and final conclusion, 
because it depends not on the cstablish- 
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ment of facts but on the exercise of moral 
insight and political judgment. 

It is sufficient to instance two statesmen 
whose beliefs were .saturated with concep- 
tions of Natural Law, and whose politics 
were grounded on its traditions, Glad- 
stone in nineteenth-century England, and 
Franklin Roosevelt in twentieth-century 
America; nor is it any accident that each 
of these men in his generation had a moral 
ascendancy and a power over the public 
opinion of the world, evoking a trust and 
loyalty far beyond his own country, which 
was unapproached by any other contempo- 
rary political figure. (The devotion in- 
spired abroad in the intervening generation 
by the supreme revolutionary statesman, 
Lenin, was perhaps more passionate in its 
quality, but it was limited and sectional 
by comparison in its range.) This is not 
to say that Gladstone and Roosevelt were 
not assiduous, subtle and far-sighted 
power-politicians. But their politics had 
overtones that are absent from the politics 
of a Theodore Roosevelt or a Cecil Rhodes, 
a Lloyd George or a Clemenceau, a Bis- 
marck or a Cavouf. When we consider the 
foreign policies of the latter we think in 
terms of patriotism, of grandeur of con- 
ception, of brilliance, of virtuosity, above 
ail of success or failure. Most people would 
agree that Gladstone’s Irish policy or 
Roosevelt's Latin-American policy (like, 
in another way, Lincoln’s Civil War pol- 
icy) were different in quality from these, 
the fruit of a richer conception of politics, 
which made power an instrument and not 
an end, and subordinated national interest 
to public justice. 

Nevertheless it is always well to be 
skcptic.il of statesmen, and as Lord Acton 
insisted, to "suspect power more than 
vice,** It is particularly necessary to guard 
against the notion that morality in politics 
is a flower that blooms especially or ex- 
clusively in Anglo-Saxon gardens. The 
first thing to remember about the policies 
of Gladstone and Franklin Roosevd^ is 
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that Gladstone’s Britain and Roosevelt’s 
America were Dominant Powers. This will 
remind us of the great truth that morality 
in international politics is not simply a 
matter of civilized tradition, but is equally 
the result of security. If British policy in 
the nineteenth century showed In general 
perhaps a greater degree of enlightened 
self-interest than that of any other Great 
Power in modern history, it was because 
Britain then enjoyed perfect security. "We 
could afford the luxury of gentleness,” as 
Mr. Harold Nicolson has said, "because 
we were completely unafraid.” 

Once security is destroyed, all the 
higher objects of politics are swallowed 
up in the struggle for self-preservation, a 
tendency seen in every war. "A great and 
civilized Power like England,” said a dis- 
tinguished writer before the War, "should 
strive for a margin of security big enough 
to make a certain bias in favour of an 
ideal policy possible, a bias chat may never 
show itself in any specific political action 
but will inform the manner or spirit of 
her international conduct.” Yet since it 
ceased to be Dominant Power, Britain’s 
margin of security has shrunk, and the 
possibility of an independent ideal policy 
has correspondingly dwindled. This is the 
vicious circle of power politics: morality 
is the fruit of security, but lasting secu- 
rity as between many Powers depends on 
their observing a certain common stand- 
ard of morality. The League of Nations in 
theory transformed it into a virtuous 
circle, by making collective security a 
moral obligation. But the solution presup- 
posed a degree of enlightened self-interest 
among the Great Powers that did not exist. 

The modern substitute for the Law of 
Nature might be called the Law of Com- 
mon Material Interest. Contemporary 
writers on international politics are in- 
creasingly driven to place their hopes for 
future peace on the universal demand for 
social justice and a rising standard of liv- 
ing, which implies the growth of new 


economic and social relationships between 
peoples, and co-operation between Powers 
“for the planned development of the econ- 
omies of geographical areas and groups of 
nations.” The reality of this common 
interest is profound, but it does not touch 
the problem of power. The world commu- 
nity is still an anarchy, lacking a common 
superior, and international politics are still 
power politics. Every Power has an inter- 
est greater than welfare, an interest on 
which it believes that welfare depends and 
to which welfare must in the last resort 
be sacrificed — the maintenance of power 
itself. 

It is true that there was equally anarchy 
in the period when men talked in terms 
of the Law of Nature, so that its influence 
upon politics was tenuous and remote. Yet 
in the long run the idea of a common 
moral obligation is probably a more fruit- 
ful social doctrine than the idea of a 
common material interest. As the French 
philosopher Julien Benda has said, man- 
kind has always betrayed its obligations, 
but so long as it continues to acknowl- 
edge and believe in them, the crack is kept 
open through which civilization can creep. 
Powers will continue to seek security 
without reference to justice, and to pur- 
sue their vital interests irrespective of 
common interests, but in the fraction that 
they may be deflected lies the difference 
between the jungle and the traditions of 
Europe. The outstanding contrast between 
the mood of lyqy and the mood of 1918, 
which is reflected in the contrast between 
the United Nations Charter and the 
League Covenant, is the absence of opti- 
mism, the greater realism. Realism can be 
a very good thing: it all depends whether 
It means the abandonment of high ideals 
or of foolish expectations. 

The Royal Institute of international Adairs is 
freciuded from expressing an opinion on any 
aspect of international affairs. Opinions ex- 
pressed in Powta Politics are not, therefore, 
those of the institute. 
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Political Leadership 

^ ChdTlcS E, MCTVidfK discusses below one of the most 
compelling forces in politics. Leadership may be good, poor, or 
utterly lacking. Bur no one can doubt the necessity of it under 
any form of government. In mass demncmcics the factor of 
leadership is indispensable. Representation is of course essential; 
yet it is not sullicicnt in itself to bridge the g,ap Itetween die unor- 
ganized public and decisions ivhich must be made or carried out. 
A country without leadership can hardly mobilize its full strength 
or focus its strength on desired objectives. Why is leadership 
necessary? What function does it perform? What emodonal ties 
exist between the leader and led? What personal qualities identify 
the successful leader? The reader should recall in this connection 
the article by John Bf.vlby in Chapter One. 


Types of leaders differ with the social 
; relationship in which they are set, with 
' the tensions within these types, with the 
varying requirements of prestige and of 
ideology. The leader is a function of the 
> social pattern and cannot be understood 
apart from it. And as there are many 
types of situations, and many degrees of 
tension, and many different ways of 
meeting the same problem; as, further, 
there are distinctions to be drawn be- 
tween those who hold the power nom- 
inally and those who function through 
them, the conclusion is inevitable that 
there are many kinds of leaders and many 
qualities, dispositions, aptitudes, charac- 
teristic of these power possessors. 

We must further reckon with the fact 
that the scientific knowledge of human 
personality is only in its infancy. The 
proper study of mankind is man, but the 
more intimate study of human personal- 
ity in the light of, and with the aid of, 
modern scientific techniques has barely 
begun, and none are more modest in 
judgment upon personality than those 
who have penetrated farthest into the 


dimly explored domains of psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis, psychobiology, psychol- 
ogy, psychophysical constitutionalism, 
social psychology, in which there seems 
to lie so much of the secrets of human 
life. Psychoanalysis alone has already even 
in its infancy revealed truths of basic 
importance for the complete understand- 
ing of the processes of social control, and 
its scroll is not yet unfolded. When the 
"constitutional" background and the 
social experience of the individual are 
more fully understood and more expertly 
related than now, it may be possible to 
comprehend more fully the predisposi- 
tions toward politics which now obsess 
so many individuals. 

What do they seek, those with this 
power hunger, in this field of govern- 
menr, consciously or without apprecia- 
tion of what they strive toward? And 
what types most readily find expression 
and satisfaction in varying situations? 
And what may we seek in them to satisfy 
the different equations in human political 
behavior most effectively? What modifi- 
cations of the splendid description of 


By permission from Political Power, by Charles E. Merriam. Copyright, 1934, by McGiaw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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guardians made by Plato in the dawn of 
politicil inquiit will be made by modern 
science’ To these fundamental queries only 
the most tentative answers may be given 

What we now know is that leader 
types van videly 

(i) With the social situations and 
tensions they serve. 

(a) With their specific function in 
each special situation, as general, dull 
sergeant, judge, parhamentaiian, dictator, 
kmg 

And what we further know is. 

{3) That a distinction must be ob 
served between the prestige piojectors and 
those ruling through the prestige agencies 

(4) That potential leadeiship is not 
uncommonly distiibutcd thiough society, 
available either for the old or foi new 
types of situations and tensions. 

It IS not generally lecogntzed that 
leadership is not something wholly un- 
usual and amaaing Quite the contiary, 
political leadership is conditioned upon 
the prevalence of like qualities within 
the community in which it is exercised 
This IS evident enough when we consider 
that a great general does not commonly 
emerge from a nonmihtary people, or a 
great parliamentarian from a people not 
habituated to such procedure, or a great 
judge where there is no refinement of 
the juristic techniques The leader is orig- 
inal, perhaps, but not too oiiginal, other- 
wise he cannot be understood or followed 
or supported by his potential group He 
leads by and through a set of key persons 
who approach him in equipment and 
understanding. Through them is filtered 
mto another stratum not too far removed 
■•the meaning of the situation The leader 
leads not because he is entirely different 
from the others, but because he is much 
like the others and may symbolize and 
fuse their aspirations and desires 

Many political leaders seem to have a 
high degree of social sensitivity, sensing 
what goes on around them in the field of 


political and social power. It was once 
said of President McKinley, an adroit 
reader of public opinion, that he had both 
eais to the ground all the time, and of 
Hitler that he said, "I may not possess 
your goveining ability, but I can at least 
tell you hot! to make up the public 
mind” The leader is likely to feel the 
weather and know the tides that come 
and go in human affairs, and to be able to 
measure the effect of special pleas directed 
toward representing or influencing these 
raotements and potentialities. 

The leader is likely to possess a high 
degree of facility in peisonal contacts 
with a wide \aiiety of pci sons, enabling 
him to meet them without effort and 
with conspicuous success in case after 
case. When the cause is lost, perhaps the 
personality himself may save the day in 
many instances It is one of the interest- 
ing phenomena of politics that indi- 
viduals aie often strongly attached to 
leaders with whom they disagree on every 
' majoi issue — attached for personal rea- 
sons, as the phiase goes A bold, aggres- 
sive, 01 sympathetic idealistic type of 
man may gather around him a following 
concerned not with alleged goals but 
w ith his own form of public activity, 01 
perhaps one seeing in him a reaching out 
towaid a goal to which they themselves 
would go if only the way were shown 

The leidci is further likcl) to have 
gieat facility in gioup contacts, ability 
to know and reckon and deal with a 
consideriblc number of interest groups 
whose aims conflict but towaid whom 
there must be a sympathetic attitude. 
This gioup diplomacy is of the very 
essence of high politics and the practi- 
tioner in this field is well equipped for 
that reorganization of peiplexing situa- 
tions which IS the very task of politics 
on so many daik occasions The various 
laces, the icligions, the classes, the regions, 
the innumerable culture groups which 
everywhere abound — these the skillful 
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leader understands how to conciliate or 
to unite in victorious combinations, if all 
cannot be drawn in. Thus Laurier, a 
Frenchman in Canada, Sonina, an Egyp- 
tian-born Scotch-Jew in Italy, Hitler, an 
Austrian in Germany, Lloyd George, a 
Welshman in England — these illustrate 
the possibilities of group reconciliation, 
even under somewhat unpromising initial 
conditions. For some purposes the out- 
sider, or the one a little to the side, may 
be a better conciliator, than the insider 
to the manner born, just because he is 
somewhat apart from the vested and 
larger interests at war. 

From the foregoing it is clear chat the 
leadership group must possess the facility 
of dramatic expression. This may take 
I the form of the voice of the orator, or 
/ the pen of the author, or the dramatiza- 
I tion of the behavior seen in large and 
1 swift adventurous movements, signaliz- 
ing the individual as an unusual personal- 
ity in his experience if nothing more, 
Roosevelt, Mussolini, Hitler, Bismarck, 
Clemenceau rank as m.istcrs in this held. 
And for this reason it not infrequently 
happens that persons without any other 
special qualifications than the drama of 
their lives are precipitated into important 
political positions, as in the case of Pade- 
rewski, in generals of many lands, great 
men so-called, especially great in some 
form of celebrity, it matters not what. 
The dramatic situation comes with spe- 
cial power to the average man, who reads 
into his leader’s life the unfulfilled aspira- 
tions and dreams of his own more drab 
existence. In the dramatic leader he 
follows in a w.ay the beckoning of his 
own revery life. The instinct or aptitude 
for dramatics fits well into the modern 
demand for slogans and devices lifting 
the individual above his daily tasks. 

In view of the conciliatory nature of 
many power situations, it is important 
that leaders possess some facility in 
invention, whether of formulas, policies. 


ideologies, which may satisfy the require - 1 
ments of difficult situations into which! 
the groups have come, and from which 
it seeks a way out. It is quite possible that | 
the nominal leader may not be the actual 
inventor of the new law, or the new 
treaty, or the new plan, or the new 
slogan, but it will be imputed to him, 
even though it has been whispered in his 
ear by some subtler and more cleverly 
reorganizing mind; and in any case, he 
is entitled to the credit of recognizing a 
good suggestion and accepting and incor- 
porating it in his political system. Perhaps 
Napoleon was not the author of the code 
that bears his name, but at any rate he 
listened to the suggestions and approved 
and acted. Certainly Jefferson disclaimed 
originality for his Declaration. Recent 
research shows that some of the most 
interesting speeches of Mirabeau were 
prepared by none other than Jeremy 
Bentham, but not every statesman had 
the wit to find or use a Bentham. 

Naturally the inventiveness, real or 
imputed, of the leader must not go too 
far along the path of originality, or he 
might lose the "common touch,” and 
become incapable of those broad and 
sweeping symbolisms which reach the 
"heart” of the masses and upon which 
his power may rest. He must "edge in” as 
a motorist cuts into traffic. He must be 
inventive within the framework of the 
power interests for whom he functions, 
whether as reactionary, radical, or revolu- 
tionary. If nothing is to be done in the 
given situation, he must invent plausible 
reasons for doing nothing; and if some- 
thing must be done, he must suggest the 
something. The unpardonable sin is to 
propose nothing, when action is impera- 
tive. 

The group leader ordinarily possesses 
an unusually high degree of courage. This 
is contrary to the common impression 
that politicians are timid and even cow- 
.irdly in conduct. It is often their rwign 
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d’etre to be conciliatory and compromis- 
ing, since the knots they seek to unravel 
are not so easy to loose. But a closer view 
of the lives of leaders shows that from 
time to time they must throw down the 
gage of battle and risk their all in uncer- 
tain combat Just as a financier does not 
become rich by loaning money on perfect 
security at a low rate of interest, so the 
political leader can never enjoy security 
and quiet, except at the price of inferior 
position, compensation, and authority. 
Withm and without the party and within 
and without the state, there are hostile 
groups seeking to destroy him, and while 
conciliation and patience may avail on 
many occasions there are times when 
these fail, and the appeal to arms, polit- 
ically speaking, is the only alternative 
In fact, the reputation for willingness to 
do battle may itself save many a stiuggle 
It IS doubtless true that the conciliator 
may so long puisue the processes of con- 
cihation that he may neither recognize 
another situation nor be prepared to have 
a heart and will for itj but, if not, his 
life and tenure are in peril, and the adven- 
turesome spirit of someone who has noth- 
ing to lose and all to gam may drive him 
back from the lines of power 

The force of prestige is supplemented 
by the living qualities of cni/ii essemcn/, 
tact, humor, which tend to blend into a 
combination of qualities useful for the 
power group in the exercise of their func- 
tions With initial impetus of prestige the 
re-enforcement of manner transforms an 
original investment into a growing 
business. 

What 15 expected appears in the flesh, 
and the anticipation is agreeably trans- 
lated into realization The great man, the 
great orator, the great figure in whatever 
order, with the manner of greatness is 
impressive, if he carries himself with the 
appropriate pose. Or he may appear m an 
entu^ly different order, as in the case of 
Lenin and Gandhi, who did not corre- 


spond to the traditional figures of power 
but whose unique quality made them 
impressive and whose manner contmued 
the impression of the unusual, the pro- 
found, the great 

The empremment is by no means 
purely physical; it connotes a symbolic 
type with reflections in the lives of 
others: it connotes a form of what has 
sometimes seemed radiation or magnetism 
of a sort which is undefinable but felt in 
some fashion by those m contact with 
the peisomlity In the traditional ruling 
classes this quality takes the form of a 
gracious and pleasing paternalism, with 
aiiogince ind hmtem in reserve if need 
be, in democratic systems the form of a 
commonness and pervading sympathy 
with others To act as a lord and a com- 
moner are varying pitteins of behavior 
adapted to different phases of human 
social organization 

In milit.iry groups harshness and ex- 
ternal authoritarianism survive, as evi- 
dences of the belated character of the 
organization of control in a system which 
proceeds upon the assumption that fear 
and biute force are the controlling 
impulses in mankind — ^yet not without a 
touch of piternalism in the case of the 
genuine leaders of men whether high or 
low, but always with careful preservation 
of the extcinaha of prestige and dignity 
of demeanor In modern systems of 
cinema representation these personal 
qualities may now be exhibited to thou- 
sands somewhat more intimately than in 
earlier times when they were limited to 
the relatively few 

Allied with this division is the faculty 
which goes under the name of tact. In 
this the quality of personal and social 
sensitivity is combined with that of 
related conduct based upon the percep- 
tions and feelings without confusion or 
misundeistanding of the essential rela- 
tions. It IS a type of chart upon which 
are plotted the dangerous reefs and shoals. 
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and likewise the clear channels of naviga- 
tion. Touch is an elusive quality which 
puzzles observers in more than one field 
of action; the tactns eruditus of the 
physician may determine the difference 
between success and failure. The touch 
of the artist differentiates him from the 
crowd of those who fall short at just 
this point. The touch of the economic 
bargainer may mark the difference be- 
tween the successful accumulator and the 
one doomed to toil without special benefit 
of the bargaining faculty. In somewhat 
similar manner the touch of the political 
leader or manager may readily mark the 
line between the likeable and the disliked. 
An intellectual slow-movie would per- 
haps reveal more precisely the exact 
nature of these differences in action and 
attitude patterns. 


In the case of personal relations or of 
crowd relations as with the orator the 
time factor enters in an important way 
and makes imperative the quick decision 
and action; but in the larger frame of 
social relationships of the family of power 
this may be by no means so important, 
for the long-run events may at times 
swing around slowly. Whereas when the 
speaker is confronted with a question in 
the presence of an excited throng he must 
make an instant determination of a 
course and as instantly execute it, the 
diplomat may have many months in 
which to calculate the wisest course of 
national behavior or in the same way the 
administrator may meet alike the emer- 
gencies one way with an instant decision 
and the long-time problems in another 
manner. 


Ethical Standards 
and Political Strategies 

Dorothy Fosdick is a member of tlic faculty of Smith 
College, Norihampion, MassachuscUs. S(ic is the author of several 
works in die field of political theory. This selection emphasizes 
the obvious importance of moral and religious values in jnjlilics. 
It ought to be cmphasi/cd that Dr. Fo.sdick is not pleading for 
the elimination of \aliie judgments from polidoil life, but is 
urging that they be so used that social benefits arc possible and 
so that standards of political conduct will be raised. One of the 
great tragedies of our day is dial moral \alucs have set men at 
one anotliers throats, have compelled goodhearted, cap^lc indi- 
viduals out of politics, and have actually hindered progress to- 
ward the realization of certain ideals. This audior clearly shows 
at least one reason why such has come to be true. 


A dangerous assumption about the na- 
ture of morality lies at the root of the 
more disastrous political strategics of our 
time. To assume the existence of an 


absolute ethic, to interpret right behavior 
as conformity to unconditional rules of 
good conduct has serious results. . . . 
There are today two types of men who 


From “Ethical Standards and Political Strategics,” by Dorothy Fosdick, Political Science 
Quarterly, June, 1942. (Footnotes omillcJ.) 
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presuppose such an ethic, and thereby 
tend to disqualify themselves for making 
political decisions. On the one hand, there 
is the man who is confident that cate- 
gorical rules of tight behavior can be 
followed and so insists on literal obedience 
to them On the other hand, there is the 
man who is convinced that such rules 
cannot be followed, and so advocates that 
they be ignored 

To the first class belong our modern 
monks, and what Alfred Zimmein hap- 
pily calls our "part-time monks ” These 
men want to live strictly according to an 
absolute ethic They intend to love their 
neighbors "with a passionate literalness 
of approach ” They do not propose to lie, 
or to kill, or to steal Indeed in their eyes 
moral rules must be lespected regardless 
of the cost eithei to themselves 01 to 
society The monks, unwilling to make 
any compromise with the prudential ethic 
of the world, drav apart into a simpler 
sphere of their own, living in isolated 
communities where they can find their 
neighbors and be of service to them, or 
joining monastic groups where they have 
no wife or child of their own to mo- 
nopolize their love The part-time monks 
are willing to make some concessions to 
expediency and continue to live on in 
the world, sharing, however, only m 
those activities which ptonuse not to 
mvolve them m a compromise with what 
they believe is an essential and inviolable 
element of their code They will not take 
life, or they will not he At some point 
they say. "Here I stand befoie an 
absolute, this is unconditionally forbid- 
den ” Like the man who announced he 
would never learn to drive an automobile 
for fear he might become involved in an 
accident and kill someone, at one stage 
they withdraw from the woild to remain 
true to their code 

At then best the monk and the part- 
time monk play a constructive part in 
community life They often represent a 


quality of living which by its attractive- 
ness condemns conventional practices and 
lifts the moral standards of a whole 
group Moreover, their moral earnestness 
and continual concern for improving the 
quality of social relationships constantly 
lead to beneficial social practices. But 
these qualifications do not lessen certain 
unfortunate effects of their position on 
political strategy 

In the first place, they are unable to 
take full-time responsibility for political 
activity The monk 1 enounces responsi- 
bility for major political decisions alto- 
gethei, the neo-monk accepts part-time 
responsibility up to the point where his 
essential rule of action is not violated, or 
IS not likely to be violated So the monk 
Ignores the crucial political problems 
Livmg in Utopian communities he comes 
to think in perfectionist terms and dis- 
regiids the immediate problem of raising 
the level of conditions in society as a 
whole He plays no part in the making 
of political decisions, and it is possible 
that his very neutrality on those matters 
may in fact encourage a course of events 
which leads to conditions that are worse 
than before 


More serious still, however, is a second 
result which follows from the literal 
application of an absolute ethic In so 
far as the monk and quasi monk deal 
with political problems, they cannot han- 
dle them objectively. They approach most 
problems with a preconceived idea of 
what ought to be done. Convinced of the 
a prion rightness of one alternative, they 
do not consider frankly the social con- 
sequences that may be involved in it 
They tend to adopt a stntegy without 
regard for its effects So the puiist of 
"international law” believes his country 
should strictly observe the rules, no 
matter what another country does, or 
what the consequences So absolute pa- 
cifists do not sanction the use of violence 
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or the initiation of moves which might 
culminate in violence, even when to 
refuse to do so quite clearly increases the 
amount of violence that must ultimately 
break out. In Germany during the early 
twenties they did not support the pro- 
posal to form a republican army com- 
posed of people whose deepest interests 
would have led them to maintain the 
Republic against the threats of tyranny, 
and so Hitler came to power. In May, 
1933, they did not encourage England to 
join France in intervening in Germany 
to prevent her rearming, and so Hitler 
was able to start what promises to be the 
most disastrous of all wars. While the 
part-time monks are not by any means 
altogether responsible for the turn of 
events, they are in part responsible; for in 
periods of crisis their action tends to be 
defensive rather than objective. They arc 
apt to avoid facing the consequences of 
their decisions, for fear of being shaken 
in their a priori Judgments. So often they 
are more concerned to safeguard their 
moral position than to improve the objec- 
tive situation, like some absolute pacifists, 
who today spend greater energy in avoid- 
ing participation in violence than in 
doing what they can to increase the pos- 
sibilities of a just peace. There is of 
course the other type of absolute pacifist 
thoroughly committed to the task of 
building a better world by nonviolent 
methods. It is likely that men who resist 
all war hysteria will be able to devote 
their attention to the needs of a peace 
settlement with greater objectivity than 
those who have been primarily concerned 
with getting military victory. Some pa- 
cifists make this the utilitarian justifica- 
tion of their position. On the other hand, 
it is also probable that the judgment of a 
pacifist regarding postwar political or- 
ganization will remain warped by his 
irrevocable opposition to certain political 
methods. 


To the second class of men who start 
with the assumption of an absolute ethic 
belong our modern Machiavellians and our 
neo-Machiavellians. They believe they 
violate a priori rules of right conduct every 
day of their lives. They may be able to 
avoid violence or lying in their private 
and intimate relations, but in their public 
relations they find themselves inescapably 
involved in unrighteousness. They there- 
fore acknowledge that an absolute ethic 
is inapplicable to the casks of politics. 
Since the only ethic for the pure Machia- 
vellians is this absolute one, they abjure 
ethics altogether in their political dealings. 
Agreeing with their famous master that 
right and wrong have nothing to do with 
politics, they concern themselves with the 
success of their schemes and not their 
moral quality. The neo-Machiavellians, on 
the other hand, invent a special kind of 
ethic to apply in political matters which, 
unlike the absolute ethic, is expressed in 
adjustable rules of behavior. While they 
agree with the pure Machiavellians chat 
no political acts arc right, they maintain 
that some acts are relatively better than 
others. The relative worth of a choice is 
to be measured by its contribution to cer- 
tain explicit political ends such as social 
order or social justice. 

The advantages of a Machiavellian posi- 
tion in dealing with political tasks are 
obvious. Both the Machiavellian and the 
neo-Machiavellian give themselves whole- 
heartedly to political activity in a way 
not open to either the monk or the part- 
time monk. Furthermore, they are able to 
meet political crises with far greater ob- 
jectivity and flexibility. Unimpeded by 
the concern to adhere strictly to a rule of 
proper action, they are free to consider the 
social consequences of their policies, and 
to mold those policies accordingly. Yet 
their position, also, has its calamitous 
effects upon political strategy. 

In the first place, they usually content 
themselves with the conventional pattflffs 
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of political behavior. The Machiavellian 
takes to current practices, no matter what 
their quality, without qualm of con- 
science; the neo-Machiavellian takes to 
them also, though with some misgivings. 
The Machiavellian does nothing to raise 
the level of political strategy. While con- 
tinuing to be optimistic about the possi- 
bilities of improving the quality of his 
personal relations he becomes pessimistic 
and defeatist about political behavior. 
"For the manner in which men live is so 
different from the way in which they 
ought to live, that he who leaves the com- 
mon course for that which he ought to 
follow will find that it leads him to ruin 
rather than to safety.” In the attainment 
as well as in the maintenance of power 
the modem Machiavellian justifies any 
strategy. He makes violence normative, 
commonly advocating the final extermi- 
nation of his enemies. In the guise of a 
patriot he calls for the deliberate killing 
of noncombatant enemy women in order 
to bring the war home to their husbands, 
and for "the wiping out of every last 
German.” 

On the other hand, while the neo- 
Machiavellian is not an outright cynic 
regarding the possibilities of improving 
the quality of political behavior, his posi- 
tion easily generates a similar defeatism. 
For he substitutes the goal of social justice 
or order for the Machiavellian principle of 
power, and justifies whatever is necessary 
CO promote that end. The quality of the 
end he is after makes a good deal of dif- 
ference to the strategies he adopts. So a 
modern Lutheran, who believes social order 
and peace ace the highest political goals, 
advocates submission to the Hitler tyr- 
anny rather than nonviolent resistance or 
war. Or a Christian Socialist, who believes 
social justice is the more worthy goal, 
advocates resistance to that tyranny no 
matter if it does mean war. The danger 
here, however, is not that passive submis- 
sion or overt violence may at times be 


advocated, but that no tests are recognmed 
by which some strategies are explicitly 
discouraged because of their devastating 
social consequences. . . . 

A second consequence of the position 
taken by the Machiavellians and neo- 
Machiavellians is no less unfortunate. 
They tend not simply to accept conven- 
tional political practices, but they also 
tend to discourage the improvement of 
the ends of strategy. The pure Machia- 
vellian eliminates all ethical considerations 
not only in selecting his means but also in 
choosing his objectives. He takes for 
granted that achieving political power is 
unconditionally worth while, and dismisses 
any criterion for testing that aim in rela- 
tion to others. In contrast to the monk 
who urges obedience to an absolute rule of 
conduct, the Machiavellian thus advocates 
loyalty to an absolute ohjertive of con- 
duct, a position which has its special perils. 
For if no ethical principle is recognized as 
a guide in selecting political objectives, 
their choice remains an wholly arbitrary 
matter. Moreover, the a priori selection of 
power as an aim is singularly capricious, 
since power is a neutral condition that 
can be used to promote any cause. A 
singlehearted devotion to the task of mak- 
ing America strong may in the long run 
assure the collapse of Hitler’s tyranny, 
but it may also produce a new and 
devastating democratic imperialism. The 
Machiavellian is not merely helpless in 
forestalling this outcome but he even tends 
to encourage it. Admitting no principle 
in terms of which he can criticize and 
reject the baser objectives of power, he 
supports a strong America, no matter what 
it does. While the monk typically distin- 
guishes himself by an overcritical attitude 
toward every political movement, the 
Machiavellian characteristically follows 
the crowd, shouting "America, right or 
wrong.” 
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When the Machiavellian and his fellow 
travelers were confined to a ruling class or 
the entourage of a prince they were not so 
dangerous as their modern representatives. 
They could be ruthless on the stage of 
politics while most of the people quietly 
continued to preserve a more respectable 
morality. There could be a division of 
moral responsibility whereby the prince 
was a cruel fighter and his subjects humble 
and hard-working folk. But now the bulk 
of our people are politically active and 
many of them have discovered the secrets 
which once belonged only to their leaders. 
Under ancient tyrannies “robber morality” 
was held to be justified only in extreme 
cases and then solely for the ruling groups, 
but today, under fascist tyrannies, "rob- 
ber morality” is publicly acknowledged 
to be proper for whole nations of men 
that are striving for status. In more demo- 
cratic states waging modern war, increas- 
ing numbers of common men and women 
are tempted to see violence not merely as 
an unfortunate last resort but as the norm 
of all political behavior. When the Mach- 
iavellian and the neo-Machiavellian are as 
plentiful .among us as they already are 
today, their patent cynicism may finally 
corrupt our political task. 

The primary difficulty with the position 
of both the monk and the Machiavellian 
is their initial assumption of an absolute 
ethic; for the belief that rules of conduct 
are unconditionally right or wrong in- 
volves the confusion of two distinct ideas: 
the good and the right. The good is what 
is worth while for its own sake, what a 
man conceives to be of unqualified value. 
There arc things good in themselves which 
a man enjoys here and now on their own 
account, if he is not to be forever caught 
in the pursuit of means. There is also the 
good which he believes ultimately desir- 
able, the love of God, peace, truth, or 
beauty. However the good is defined, and 
on whatever level of experience, it has the 


quality of being worth while as an end in 
itself. The right on the other hand is the 
best way of promoting the good. It is the 
choice among available alternatives which 
is most likely to further the final value. 
To one it is a service to his neighbor, to 
another a diligent effort to develop non- 
violent techniques of resistance to evil, to 
still others a long and arduous research 
task, or the painting of a picture. These 
activities are not right in themselves, but 
only in so far as they promote what is 
considered ultimately desirable. A man 
thus derives his idea of the right from his 
conception of the summam bonnm. The 
common mistake of the monk, the part- 
time monk, the Machiavellian, and the 
neo-Machiavellian is to identify these two 
logically derivative ideas. They define the 
good as an ethical imperative. Whether 
they interpret the good as perfect dis- 
interestedness, or peace, or truth, they call 
it an ethic of right action. One ought to 
be wholly disinterested, one ought to avoid 
all violence, one should tell the whole 
truth. They identify what they are ulti- 
mately after with what they believe ought 
to be done at the moment. 

This identification of the good and the 
right gravely imperils the functions which 
these two ideas serve. The good is above 
all the criterion in terms of which right 
actions are distinguished from wrong. The 
right is the action one ought to choose 
among the possibilities which are open. 
The one is a criterion of value, the other 
an ethic of action. These two functions 
arc what the neo-Machiavellian tries to 
provide for when he postulates two kinds 
of ethics; his absolute ethic serves in part 
as a criterion, while his interim political 
ethic indicates the relatively better choice 
among actual alternatives. But the posi- 
tion of the neo-Machiavellian is inade- 
quate on two scores. In the first place, he 
wrongly attributes to a criterion the char- 
acter of an ethic. The good is not an actual 
alternative of action. Opportunities do not 
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present themselves to love perfectly, or to 
act wholly disinteiestedly It is impossible 
to escape indirect pai ticipation m the tak- 
ing of life, 01 the expression of partial 
truths Even the highest-minded monk 
does not avoid implication m exploitation 
and violence, nor escape either passion or 
bias simply by thinking them away While 
the neo-Machiivellian admits that an 
absolute ethic is universally violated in 
political life, he does not go far enough 
m admitting that such an ethic is never 
a choice in any relationship If the good 
18 then not an alternative of action, and 
yet, according to the neo-Machiavellian, 
It IS right to choose the good, evervthing 
we do IS wrong When the impossible be- 
comes an ethic, we are put forever m a 
position where nothing we can do is right 
The only logical conclusion of the matter 
IS that there are no ethics at all 
In avoiding this disastrous inference the 
neo-Machiavellian falls into a second error 
He proposes to leave personal concerns to 
the jurisdiction of his absolute ethic while 
‘recognizing a special political ethic made 
up of adjustable rules of action In fact, 
however, such adaptable rules constitute 
the only sort of ethic that exists in any 
sphere of experience There are not two 
kinds of ethics, an absolute one for one 
sphere and a relative one for mother, 
there is only a relative ethic For in all 
actual situations, rules of conduct clash 
with one another, and we must continu- 
ously choose between them Shill we pro- 
tect the naughty child sought by his 
father by hiding the truth of his where- 
abouts or shall we tell his whereabouts and 
be responsible for his punishment’ Shall 
we practice nonviolence, and let a neigh- 
boring nation be destroyed, or shall wc 
attack first and preserve its independence’ 
Shall we send an Expeditionary Force to 
Europe and thereby lose large numbers of 
young Americans in an effort to shorten 
the war, or shall we withhold such a force 
while the war is prolonged and mote 


Europeans are killed’ Given limited alter- 
natives of decision, we cannot escape 
weighing one rule against another and 
choosing whithevei alternative seems the 
best solution of the dilemma There is no 
difference in this respect between a man 
deciding which of two girls he is going 
to ask to marry him, and a statesman 
deciding between alternative strategies 
Some pragmatic pacifists, disassociating 
themselves from their absolute brethren, 
claim that participation by the United 
States in war is wrong, because the effects 
of war are more disastrous than the results 
of refusing to fight Whatever the wisdom 
of their judgment, they justifiably hold 
that the lightness or wrongness of a strat- 
egy depends upon its social consequences 

Any way one approaches the matter, a 
basis for wise political strategy is difficult 
to arrive at, unless one starts with a clear 
distinction between the good and the 
right 

In what situation, then, do we find our 
selves when we make this distinction and 
thus deny an absolute ethic as the basis of 
our conduct’ The monk would have us 
believe that on that account our actions 
become unprincipled But certainly this 
does not follow We must bear in mind 
the difference between an absolute ethic 
viewed as a sjstem of specific rules con- 
sidered right in themselves and an absolute 
value held to be good in itself and there- 
fore unqualifiedly worth working for, 
While we reject the system of rules, we 
can at the same time affirm the validity 
of a universal value as the ultimate cri- 
terion for our practical choices We can 
acknowledge an ideal good beyond the 
partial values of political life, and thus 
recognize a universal standard for dis- 
criminating between goals and means of 
strategy So, avowing the ultimate worth 
and dignity of human personality, we can 
pledge ourselves to the creation of condi- 
tions where every person will be able to 
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devdop freely to his fuhest capacity. 
While, in the light of this value, no polit- 
ical objective is unqualifiedly worth while 
nor any tactic categorically right, some 
objectives become more worth while than 
others and tactics which arc most likely to 
promote those objectives become right. 
The terms "right” and "wrong” arc then 
not merely convenient variants for "ex- 
pedient” and "inexpedient,” "successful” 
and "unsuccessful.” They refer to those 
strategies which show promise of promot- 
ing conditions where every man, woman 
and child can live according to his own 
highest ideals. 

In practice this means two things. In 
the first place, political goals are tested 
to discover those which promise to be 
most conducive to the good. The validity 
of a choice cannot be finally proved, but 
its significance can be checked on the basis 
of experience. So we select the objective 
of social justice and not merely social 
order, since order may be based on an 


exploiting tyranny. We aim for equal eco- 
nomic opportunity and not economic 
liberty, since the latter may allow a few 
to monopoli'/e the limited opportunities of 
life. In the second place. Intermediate 
norms of conduct arc formulated to serve 
as guides in choosing the means to these 
objectives. These norms include what 
experience indicates on the whole pro- 
motes the good; respect for the plighted 
word, the treatment of men as ends and 
not as means, acknowledgment of the 
solidarity of all nations and races, and the 
equal claim of all to share in the chances 
of life. Strategy is not slavishly bound to 
these principles, but they are taught and 
used as leads In selecting practices that 
violate as little as possible the final good. 
So if violence is necessary as a final resort 
to keep open the channels for increasing 
justice, w^do not altogether shrink from 
it, but we normally advocate nonviolent 
tactics to promote justice because such 
tactics do not destroy life. 
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SOCIETY AND POLITICS: 
GENERAL 
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P olitics and polit ical behavior grow oiK^of social environ ment a nd are partly 
det ermin ed by that environment. So^liactors are.ojnly_one of the several im- 
portant roots of political thought and action^Once more, a theme reappears: 
itwn Lives in society; this is the proper starting point for political analysis. While 
it is impossible to describe the relevant features of modern society with any 
completeness in chapters four and five, the following question can be posed and 
answers suggested: what is there in the social relations of men which helps to 
explain why they politically act and react the way they do? 

For analytical purposes we separate human activity into artificial categories 
or compartments. In point of fact, of course, no such neat separation exists. 
One kind of activity spills over into another. Different activities have a strong 
mutual impact upon one another, even though it may be difficult for the indi- 
vidual to see precisely how his various pursuits are interrelated. We speak of 
economic man, political man, social man — each phrase a fiction, a convenient 
way of making an observation about certain behavior. Social and political 
phases of life are interwoven. So subtle are some facets of this interrelationship 
that it is far easier to perceive its existence than to define it. 

There are more specific links between any given social setting and its politics. 
Chapter three suggested that the po litical processjamsistej . among other th i n gs, 
of the applica tlotrof private power to political end s. To undersund the nature 
o f private power and its wielders In any nation , it is necess^y to know some- 
thing about the social structure t^ functions most essential_to prganize^ving, 
and who performs these functions. Furthermore, for many individuals in 
sociecy,lhe only way to improve their social position-i^^irestige, function, in- 
crane, and so on — is through a political career. An influential political position 
can be the key to, or a substitute for, a desired social position. A successful 
politician can, if he is clever, have access to privileges and to people which might 
otherwise be denied to him. 
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It is obvious also that government must of necessity be either ally, enemy, < 
or umpire vis-a-vis group conflict. As one of the selections below points out, 
it is virtually impossible for the government to escape one of these roles. Further 
complications arise from the fact that over a period of time the government 
may assume any one of these roles with respect to a particular group or set of 
groups. Nor is this all. When the government is attempting to play the part 
of an umpire, or is trying to devise rules which will equalize Lhe contestants, 
it may at the same time be accused of being an enemy or ally. Specific applica- 
tions or examples of this struggle will be indicated in the next chapter and 
in chapters seven and eight. Suffice it to say here that one self-evident link 
between politics and the social structure is the relationship between the political 
power of society and dominant groups which seek to use it, or to prevent its 
use. All of us are caught up in the problem of liberty versus order, of how to 
preserve the largest opportunity for the development of the individual while 
at the same time maintaining the restrictions which organized living renders 
necessary. It is, once again, easier to state the problem than to Indicate even 
the direction of solutions to it; the problem is, perhaps, the crucial issue facing 
mankind. It refers to the conduct of individual nations in a world community 
and to the conduct of the individual within the national community. It is a 
problem both of political theory and of practical politics. 

Anyone who has taken more than a casual glance backward over our accu- 
mulated political experience must admit that government — that is, kings, 
nobles, dictators, ruling classes, and even representative bodies — has periodically 
encroached upon personal liberty. But formal acts of government have also 
been indispensable in the struggle to protect some men from the selfish exploi- 
tation of other men. To designate the struggle between liberty and order, j 
freedom and authority, freemen and slaves, oppressed and oppressor, as a struggle! 
only between individuals and government is a gross oversimplification. One 
of the things to be said about the modern state is that it is not the only source 
of regulation. Rules governing human conduct may originate in private sources. 
Never let it be forgotten that oppression is itself a form of rule; private agen- 
cies have had few peers in depriving some of the individuals in society of their 
liberties. Therefore, a study of the social background of politics may enable 
us to separate real from fictional threats to freedom, to identify threats inher- 
ent in social relationships which may be just as serious as the threats offered 
by public government. The question is: What is there in any social structure 
which unnecessarily deprives some people of liberties and opportunities? What, 
if any, should be the policy of government toward such situations? If one 
argues that abusive features of private social regulations — for example, racialism 
— should be allowed to be self-correcting, what are the risks involved? Are 
the risks greater or less than might accompany public intervention? 
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For the most part, the population of the Western world dwells in a very 
complex pattern of civilization — big cities, big production, big business, big 
government. Indeed, the “littleness” of the individual stands in stark contrast 
to the "bigness” of society. Who has not experienced this sense of being over- 
powered by the kind of world in which he lives? Without trying to introduce 
a “common man” or "average man” concept into our discussion, but using 
the above as a starting point, the following propositions would seem to be in 
order. 

■The individual — the little man — in society is anonymous, numerous, and 
'he is virtually helpless without some organization, from the church to the 
political party, to provide for his needs. Yet organization tends to dominate the 
individual. Man is little, not in a physical way, but because he docs not control 
the radio, the labor union, the political parties; he has little or no feeling of 
participating in political decisions; events and policies come in on him from afar; 
newspaper headlines and radio reports swirl about him as though he were an 
inanimate object. Two hundred years ago, the individual had direct or indirect 
contact with a few hundred or at most a few thousand other people; today the 
individual is connected, whether he is aware of it or not, with some two billion 
of his fellows. 

One point which emerges from these well-known facts is that many of the 
important things which befall the individual have their origin in an impersonal 
v/orld beyond his sensory perception. It is extremely difficult, and for the great 
body of citizens almost impossible, to assess responsibility for political actions. 
To this must be added the peculiarities of the American system of government; 
in the case of foreign policy — particularly in a day when much of our policy 
must be underwritten by appropriations — responsibility can be divided between 
the parties or factions in Congress, between Congress and the President, or 
between the many executive agencies which might have a momentarily strong 
voice. 

Given the difficulties in assessing responsibilities for public decisions, the indi- 
vidual man is open to several dangers. He is more easily susceptible to an ap- 
peal to blame something or someone for what happens; scapegoats occasionally 
take the form of persecuted minority groups. The danger is that the individual 
‘ may unwittingly become part of a political conspiracy which only dodges, but 
does not solve, the problem of responsibility. If there is no solution found 
readily, the Individual simply despairs of placing responsibility and therefore 
stops trying. No one knows how many unnecessary political acts involving 
great public expense and waste have been perpetuated behind the shielding cur- 
tain of irresponsibility. 

A more serious danger is that in the face of bigness, of confusion, of real 
Ignorance of what is happening, individuals may be ripe for oversimplification. 
Because there is so much in politics which seems to be beyond the grasp of the 
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individual, a blue print or a glib phrase is unconsciously welcomed. This sort 
of practice is dangerous when it becomes a substitute for, rather than an aid 
to, political thinking. It may be easier to gain public support for a foreign 
policy which rests upon a campaign to stop communism. "Anticommunist” is 
a convenient label for a number of important issues which never filter down 
to the individual — partly because he is not inclined to think behind the label' 
itself, and partly because he feels helpless anyway. What does it matter what 
he as one individual thinks? 

In chapter one, a human tendency toward irresponsibility, toward letting/ 
others take the initiative on public questions, was noted. Now we add to this 
the inertia and frustration which arises because men are swept along in a stream 
of events over which they apparently have no control. Since a healthy demo- 
cratic society depends on intelligent participation of the masses, the vacuum 
created by mass disinterest or helplessness becomes very significant. An objec- 
tive observer of the American scene in the years 1947, 1948, and 1949 had the 
impression that "little men” were waiting in quiet, insecure expectancy for the 
issues and events surrounding the atomic bomb and the threat of the American- 
Russian impasse to envelop them. The factor stressed here was only one of 
several, but taken in conjunction with psychological, ideological, economic, 
technological, and governmental factors, there was no denying its effect. 

Ill 

A further point is relevant here. Most people really live in two worlds — a 
pmoiiiil world and the impcnonal one discussed above. The personal world re- 
volves about the individual’s life, his family, and his friends. It is .in immediate, 
world and part of his consciousness. It is a local world, centering usually in his 
town or neighborhood. It is a world of sentiment and feeling, the individual 
'being attached to it by emotional ties. Generally speaking, this is a world deeply 
linked to the past, more likely to be static than dynamic, and the individual 
'is inclined to try to keep this world true to what he thinks it should be. He 
will try to conserve the conditions in which he feels comfortable. 

The impersonal world clearly has a tremendous impact on all the private 
worlds. One aspect of this relationship concerns a kind of continuous conflict. 
The motif of the external world is change, while the motif of the local world 
•.is stability and resistance to change. Intellectual understanding is necessary if 
the external world is to be meaningful, while such understanding is not as essen- 
tial in the personal world — except perhaps in connection with the earning of 
a livelihood. 

There are many implications in this duality, this living in two worlds whose 
boundaries, incidentally, arc not precise and differ for each individual. Among 
others, three possible political implications may be suggested. First, the kind' 
of thinking required to get along in the personal world is quite different from- 
what is required for a satisfactory adjustment to the impersonal world. In the 
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latter, its dynamic nature requires flexibility of mind, a willingness to accept 
new views, and a capacity to welcome change as an element of progress. It is 
• difiicult for most individuals to make the transition. Instead, the tendency is 
often to apply personal and local thinking to the impersonal and cosmopolitan 
world. Few could be convinced that they ought to re-examine the values which 
cement their human relations in the local world; yet it may be vitally necessary 
‘ that this be done with respect to the external world. Rare indeed is the person 
who can face both ways, simultaneously and successfully. What we have come 
to in the modern world is a civilization which is so many-faceted that in the 
minds of men some real distinction must be drawn between the different “levels 
of living” — local, national, and international; and the most intelligent re- 
sponses thereto should be chosen with care. 

Second, the dynamic quality of the impersonal world from time to time 
Jproduces feelings of strain and insecurity in the impersonal. One result is an 
inclination to judge political events and policies in terms of their effect upon 
the latter. This is natural and there is nothing wrong with it per se. However, 
from one point of view, the external world is more than a natural world which 
other people inhabit; it is an independent social world consisting of the mutual 
impact of a number of private worlds (or the acts of individuals which affect 
other Individuals) and separate from any one of them. Thus some legislative 
act which is designed to keep this social world stable and peaceful may have 
adverse influence upon some personal worlds. Since most are more sensitive to 
the effect of stimuli on the subjective, personal, emotional world than on the 
objective, nonemotional world, and since the two worlds are inextricably linked, 
the fact that the individual is more firmly rooted in his local world may cause 
him to act and react politically in a manner contrary to his best interest. 

Third, and akin to the last point, political leadership seems to operate on 
the assumption that people are concerned primarily with their immediate lives. 
'Political appeals distort the true nature of public issues when attempts are 
made to show that policies recommended for the external world are going to 
be of direct benefit to the individual. The result is that an unsound basis of 
support is established. In point of fact policies of the external world more and 
more are likely to require serious adjustments in the individual’s private life. 
If not, it is usually true that no connection can be seen. Either way disinterest 
or disillusionment may be inspired. 

Another equally unfortunate type of distortion is exemplified by the insis- 
tence upon income tax reduction in the spring of 1948 prior to national elec- 
tions. Of course a tax reduction appears in visible form in the individual’s 
check book. But the world situation required that the same Congress establish 
a tremendous military budget. In spite of talk of a 20 billion dollar military 
appropriation, the tax cut went through. That there was any contradiction in- 
'volved was never made very clear to the voters. It is too simple to say that 
people are selfish and Ignorant, that they have to be bribed; and it is too simple 
to say that this sort of thing is always done at election time. All this may be 
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true. Nevertheless, the fact is that the two worlds we have broadly defined are 

• sometimes in conflict. On certain issues there is no way of completely recon- 
ciling the interests of the subjective and objective worlds. The necessity of 
building political support among aU the individual worlds for policies needed 
in the social world has created a fiction. Big society, in part, means complexity 
which admits of no simple integration of different phases of organized living. 

IV 

So far, the analysis has been overly simple in order to discover some useful 
generalizations. Actually, the individual is absorbed in society through his 

• activity in institutional patterns of behavior and through his membership in 

various groups. Society is comprised of institutions and groups. What is meant 
by “institution”? It is a term which appears frequently in the reading below 
and occurs frequently in political discussion. Institution is not a substantive 
term; it denotes nothing tangible. It is merely a way of recording our observa- 
tion that individuals are living and working together in certain ways. The pri- 
mary institutions in society — church, school, family, state, and economic organ- 
ization — refer to chose purposeful and enduring actions which dominate much 
of the individual's life. In a given society, economic organization comprises the 
different ways people behave in earning a living; a pafticulgt-^enrpsjfyrlitar 
United States Steel, is a secondary institution or, better'StlU, a^oup which is 
related to a primary institution. The Baptistphtlfch woul^l-^S the samejs^- 
lationship to the church (or organized rrflgion). A gj^ijp-«a^j]Se 5 ^ifferen- 
tiated from an institution by defining^ as “a number 'of persdns whose joint 
actions express the policies of a direcung'wnll.” / 

It is clear, that there is a two-way relationship bets^n individual men and 
the institutions and groups which constitute society; People arc subject to a 
•great number of influences; the government, vocational situation, education, 
friends, lodges, clubs, mores, values, traditions, ctutoms, and ideas — in sum, a 
culture. Therefore, behavior cannot be explained solely in terms of individual 
psychology; the variety of environmental factors to which he is subject makes 
him biosocial. It is worth reiterating a cardinal point made in chapter one, 
namely, that the individual’s personality will tend to reflect the culture in 
' which he lives. 

For the moment, however, the significant implication of the institutional 
and group framework is that society is fragmented, diversified and in some re- 
spects disconnected. No one institution or group or influence expresses or dom- 
inates the whole man all the time. In addition, groups embrace different people. 
There is no way of knowing how many groups — major groups and subgroups — 
exist in American society. An impression can be gained from the fact that a 
recent compilation lists some twelve hundred “societies and associations” rang- 
ing from the Academy of Medicine to the Zionist Organization of America 
and also some 275 different religious bodies. 
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How does social fragmentation on such a scale relate to politics? Diversifica- 
tion makes unity — temporary unity behind certain policies or peimanent unity 
behind national uiterests — difficult. Groups not only conflict but much energy 
IS wasted through pai allel efforts. America is noted as a country in which free 
dom of speech and organi7ation has produced a kind of anarchy, people have 
become accustomed to thinking in terms of a segment of their interest in public 
affairs as e\piessed through their membership in a trade union, a company, or 
a profess'onal association insce.id of their relationship to a larger grouping. The 
view which citizens have of national problems can thus be colored by group 
affiliations. Not only is this true, but a “nation of joiners” may have little 
energy left oter for organized political activity and necessaiy consideration of 
public issues 

On the other hand, a proliferation of groups may be a source of political 
strength Foi one thing, social groups perform many functions which otherwise 
would have to be undei taken at public expense. The educational activities of 
private groups have augmented the public school, seivice clubs buy and equip 
ambulances foi small towns, the American Bai Association has rendered sub- 
stantial technical legal aids to government, and lecieation facilities have been 
created by hobbsists and enthusiasts who have given freely of their time and 
labor Again, tlieie is no better training in piactical demociacv than is pio- 
vided bj group enteipiises. In constiuctive group endeavors the individual 
learns "to make social aims personally atti active” and learns to appreciate the 
value of submeiging his cgo-drives for the bioider purposes and aims of the 
whole group 

Americans have been chaiacteazed as nonpolitical, they appear to be anti- 
government, skeptical of the demagogue, resistant to mass political movements 
Is It not worth suggesting that one of the reasons why personalized tyranny 
has nevei gamed much headw.ay in the United States lies in the fact that so 
great a piopoition of the cncigics of the people aie absoibed in multitudinous 
social groups’ America is probably ciisscrossed with moie gioups than any 
other country. 

Fiagmentation suggests a truth about politics in a complex social situation. 
Some social conditions will aid the political process and will strengthen the state 
politically; otheis will cause disintegration and leave the door open to unwanted 
political developments To argue foi abolition of the gioups which destroy 
political unity is to aiguc also foi the abolition of healthy diversification and 
nonpolitical outlets foi human energies The conclusion is that a close examina- 
tion of the nature of society will throw a somewhat different light upon the 
definition of political pioblems. 

If the individual is partially involved in a numbei of institutions and groups, 
the answei to the problem of unity may not he in the leduction of the nurabei 
of groups; it may iilhcr be a matter of, fiist, persuading individuals to evalu- 
ate then institutional and group loyalties — in other woids to see themselves 
as split personalities with segments of their behavior influenced by different 
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phases of society — and then to assign them priorities. This might be supple- 
mented by discovering interests common to all groupings. 

V 

Every soc.'cty has a power structure. This means that social conditions in the 
broad sense give one group relative power over another. Social changes— popu- 
lation growth, invention, economic development, cultural migrations — are 
constantlv altering the power structure. At that period in world history when 
land was one of the chief natural resources and elements of wealth, landowners 
were close to the top, if not at the top, of the power scale. Later those who 
controlled commerce and manufacturing tended to replace the landowners who 
still were superior to peasants and artisans. And modern complex conditions 
have brought their own peculiar stratification in each society. 

Social stratification is a difficult concept. All we can do here is to set forth 
a few nontechnical definitions which may be meful to the student of politics. 
The definitions are based upon an analysis by Professor Kingsley Davis, noted 
sociologist of Columbia Univenity. 

Everyone has a social position, that is, a place in a given social structure. 
Position is comprised of status and office. SMm means a set of powers, privi- 
leges, and functions recognized and supported by society as an institutional 
system. Office refers to a position in a deliberately created organization. Hence 
status is exemplified by professor, lawyer, or accountant; office means Professor 
of English at State University, corporation counsel for Acme Products Inc., 
or executive analyst for Mutual Insurance. Station may be employed to denote 
a “cluster of positions”: professional men. skilled laborers, clerical workers, 
and so on. Stratum means a mass of persons in roughly the same station. A class 
might be defined as a stratum where positions arc acquired at birth but may 
be altered by achievement, in contradistinction to a caste where social position 
is decreed and fixed by descent. In various societies, social position may come 
from age, sex, or kinship on the one hand, or it may be earned on the other. 

But what lends power to a particular social position? On what basis do we 
say society is stratified and some people are more powerful and influential than 
others? Why does status confer power? Professor Davis declares that the meas- 
ure of power conferred by status lies in the importance of the function per- 
formed, scarcity of means of performing it, and the number of persons to be 
controlled by the person holding a given status. Society has a proved vital need 
for doctors and clergymen ; therefore they are relatively high in the positional 
scale — meaning they arc accorded respect or influence or wealth or all three. 
In the case of skilled technicians, such as doctors, lawyers, scientists, or engi- 
neers, native talent is scarce and long expensive training is required. The third 
criterion is met by the labor union leader in whom thousands of workers place 
confidence and who in consequence wields considerable power in industrial 
society. 
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■•Stratification, then, inherent in every society, rests upon the relative values 
attached by society to different attributes (■wealth, character, personality) or 
functions. In other words, social evaluation bestows status to persons and 
groups. Stratification may be rigid or flexible, sharp or blurred. A character- 
istic of democracy is that the "main lines of power are mobile”; class position 
and political power do not necessarily coincide. Nonetheless, even in a political 
democracy, stratification will give some individuals and groups access to greater 
private — and hence public — power. Some types of public office holders will be 
more powerful than others. 

Applying the above analysis to American society at the present time, what 
kind' of a power pattern emerges? Who rules America? It is not easy to be 
precise about this, numerically or otherwise. A list of America’s rulers is a 
matter of individual interpretation. However, John Gunther has advanced a 
list in an interesting article in the September, 1947, issue of the magazine 
’47, and it is revealing to break his suggestions down on a positional basis. In a 
group of 64 who he feels really rule this country the following are included; 
fourteen elected political leaders, two local bosses, eight national administrative 
officials, a Negro leader, leaders representing the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
faiths, eight labor leaders, one leading spokesman each for f.mners and manu- 
facturers, thirteen industrial executives and financiers, two scientists, one leader 
in communications, one public opinion expert, five newspaper editors and pub- 
hshers, and two political leaders “without portfolio” (Dulles and Stimson). 

Mr. Gunther disagreed rather strongly with a list of 64 made up in 1930 
by James W. Gerard, former Ambassador to Germany and a leading financier 
for a generation. Mr. Gerard’s list refleaed a tendency to attribute positional 
power to wealth, since his selecrions comprise an oligarchy which he thought 
controlled the nation because they controlled its purse strings. Not a single 
political leader was included and William Green and Matthew Woll seem to have 
been tacked on as an afterthought. 

Clearly Mr. Gunther’s list reflects the functions to which American society 
has assigned a high value: political leaders, men of science, military leaders, 
labor leaders, administrators, managers and executives, editors and publishers. 
One might wish to add or subtract particular personalities, but it must be 
agreed that Mr. Gunther has correctly chosen the types of positions which 
carry power and authority with them. Lower down in the scale would come 
the professional groups, skilled laborers, and clerical workers. At the bottom 
would come those of negligible positional power — unskilled laborers, outcasts, 
restricted and marginal groups of all kinds. 

The way in which social change shifts the position of individuals and groups 
is amply demonstrated in the recent rise of scientists and the military. Twenty 
years ago, the military’s social position would have been relatively low in the 
scale; today, not only is the military an important functional unit of our 
society, but a handful of top military leaders exert a tremendous influence on 
domestic and foreign policy. The prestige and social value of the scientist — 
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never very high in the power structure — ^havc risen rapidly since the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb (and its related weapons). Scientists have become 
policy-makers and advisers on great public questions. Correspondingly, the old 
influence of Wall Street has been visibly reduced through the New Deal and 
World War II periods. 

Thus at any particular time in any particular society the question must be 
asked: Who wields private social power and who stands behind those who make 
decisions? The answer lies in functions and control. Whoever performs socially 
valuable tasks is in a position to ask for considerations, for privileges, and he 
will be listened to. Whoever controls the important elements of organized living 
— the media of communication, techniques of scientific development, produc- 
tion, resources, labor, .nnd political power — really rules. More often than not 
it will be groups who rule — their natural leaders representing others of the 
same station or stratum in society. 


VI 

In the light of the preceding, it is proper to speak of a kind of class structure 
in the United States. Immediately it must be added that for the most part if a 
person is born into a certain stratum of society, he is not necessarily doomed to 
remain there; he can move up and down in the scale depending on his achieve- 
ments or lack of them. The system of public education aids in this process be- 
cause there arc opportunities to become a skilled or semiskilled laborer at public 
expense. State universities admit students without reference to social status or 
family income. America is, par excellence, a society which usually recognizes 
achievement; political, artistic, business, inteOectual, and scientific success will 
be rewarded in one degree or another. Rigidities in the American class structure 
unfortunately appear in the case of caste groups such as Negroes and in the 
case of minority groups for whom certain privileges and status arc denied by 
prejudice or other forms of group tension. 

Two political consequences of the first order of importance are derived from 
the relatively fluid nature of the power structure in the United States — aside 
from the noteworthy fact that with few exceptions a person still has a vote 
no matter how low he is in the social scale. Political conflict does not center on 
the resentment of respective positions in the social scale. Head-on clashes be- 
tween upper and lower strata of society have never dominated American 
politics. Group solidarity^ — meaning the institutionalization of common aims 
and values to the extent that group ends become personal ends — is very much 
a part of the political scene, but it may run vertically through several strata 
as well as horizontally through one stratum. 

Another factor — a vital factor — in the stratification of American society is 
the degree of “middlcness,” both in actuality and in the minds of citizens. 
Americans are consciously middle class. A survey reported by Professor Handley 
Cantril in the January, 1943, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology bears 
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this out strikingly. His findings indicate that 90% of the people "identify 
themselves with some category of the great middle class.” Even 70% of those 
in the "low” income group so identify themselves. Another significant conclu- 
sion of Professor Cantril's was that there is a tendency "for people to regard 
their social class as higher than their economic group.” There seems little doubt 
that this "social class middleness” of the American people has been a stabilizing 
factor in politics and has introduced a blurred quality to the power structure. 
The lack of extremes of wealth and poverty affecting the great bulk of the 
population and the fact that income or wealth is not the only criterion for high 
social status have reduced frustrations and have altered greatly the role of 
politics in social conflict. 


VII 

Obviously a person’s socioeconomic status will have a direct bearing upon 
his voting behavior. To be explicit on this point is not easy. Existing data, pre- 
sented below and in chapter six, is trustworthy though not as complete as 
might be desirable. It would be unwise to lay down specific causal relationships 
to fit all cases. How direct is the connection between a person's income and 
his party affiliation or vote on any issue; between his own estimate of his social 
status and his political thinking? Docs an individual’s religious affiliation or 
racial origin affect his vote? If so, under what conditions? We know these arc 
important questions, but there may not be any answers which would apply 
accurately to more than one situation at a time. It isn’t often that “social” 
factors can be sufficiently isolated in a given vote to warrant a verifiable con- 
clusion. Occasionally this does happen. Early in 1948 a special election in the 
17th Congressional district in the Bronx, New York City, resulted in a triumph 
for Leo Isaacson who successfully bucked Boss Flynn’s Democratic machine in 
a startling upset. Certainly one of the most important, if not the most impor- 
tant, consideration was the disapproval by the Jewish population of the district 
of the way Democratic President Truman had handled the Palestine problem. 

We have already remarked that the individual is constantly adapting to, or 
responding to, numerous stimuli in the social environment. We have also said 
that the individual is the product of a culture. Consequently it follows that 
socioeconomic status will be a compound, a battery of Influences. To single 
out any one of these, except under very limited conditions, would be a distor- 
tion; the factors shaping political behavior are, to repeat, too many and com- 
plex to admit of any neat formulas. No one socioeconomic influence can explain 
voting behavior. 

It would seem admissible, however, to accept the notion that a person tends 
to think politically as he is (or thinks he is) socially. Social status, income, 
family, vocation, religious affiliation, racial background, geographical location, 
neighborhood will all not only partly determine habits of thought but will 
determine those with whom the individual will have close personal contact. 
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A young member of n farm family living in a rural community in Iowa will 
make up his mind about political questions differently from a young member 
of a business family living in New York City. People who live together under 
similar external conditions are more likely to develop similar needs and in- 
terests. Another way of putting this is that the degree of political homogeneity 
of large groups will depend on the number of common influences to which 
they are subject. Regional influcpces may counterbalance common economic 
Interests. Dominance of the male parent in a family may override the influence 
of college or vocational associates. Much will depend on who the candidates 
are and the way issues are put to the voters. 

We have called attention briefly to some of the politically relevant data to 
be found inherent in man’s social relations. Such data is bound up with other 
roots of behavior having to do with psychology and economics. Such data might 
be applied differently to each political problem requiring analysis. Social phe- 
nomena, furthermore, range from the impact of impersonal society upon the 
individual to the structure of power, from the relationship between man and 
institutions to middle class politics. 

The selections which comprise the remainder of the chapter are designed to 
explore the points raised in this introduction and to add materials with which 
the student should be acquainted. 
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Institutional Rivalry in Society 

Frank Tannenbaum IS Prolessoi of Hisioiy at Co- 
lumbia Uni\eisit} He is especially noted as an autiioiitv on 
Latin-AmenLan l\istoi\ and institutions His most leccni books 
base been concerned with some phase of social liistors In the 
stimulating essa\ which lollows^ Piolc^sor Tannenbaum anal\/cs 
society from the standpoint oi llit difTcrcnl hchavioi patterns 
which dominate mens lues Ginflict between piiinais institu- 
tions — as defined in the intioducUns cssav — uiscs liccausc chang 
mg conditions piescnt choi cs anong \\.ijs of jlco nplisliinc so 
daily necessary funciions f)ncc functions ha\e been iiansfLUcd 
from one institutional .igcn^» to anothei. a new balanic Ins been 
established Yet the conflict nc\ci ends and Di Tinncnbiuin 
argues it is healilu Lonllici The poicniul dingci of Ui inn\ and 
possible resulting lesuluuon hes in the complete doinmaium of 
men by one insutution— the state famih, cbuicb, 01 Oit economy. 
How does this analysis apph to the (lohfica/ scene in the United 
States^ What arc the politic il mijihcations ot the gi idud decline 
of the familv and church^ What is the elTcct of “noimal’ msti 
tutional conflict on politics* Does the conilict between liWii and 
management, between gt>\ciiunciu and business, lc«jk ddfcicnt 
in the light of Professor Tannenbaum’s thesis^ 


Society IS not completely malleable to 
the hand of man. On the contiary, so- 
ciety IS possessed by a senes of lueducible 
mstitunons, perennial thiough time, that 
in efiect both describe man and define the 
basic lole he plays.'^Evcn in his most 
primitive state man is alw'iys and only 
'found in a community. Wc do not know 
him m isolation.^ More than that, we 
always find him possessed of a language, 
for without it he could not symbolize 
the universe about him, and if he could 
not do that he would not be a man But 
he IS not merely a member of a commu- 
nity. The antithesis between man and 
society IS, like so many other intellectual 
constructions, a delusive and, in fact, a 
mischievous simplification; for every 
society, even the most primitive, is always 


possessed of a number of institutions, 
oiganic to the society itself. The family, 
the chuLch, and the state, to mention 
only the most obvious, are inherent in 
the pattern, inclusive in then chum upon 
the indnidual, and each in turn the 
visible structuimg of an mcommensui- 
able cxpciicncc.'Man, as we know him, is* 
theicforc not merely the piodutt of 
society, he is the verv child of a complex 
institutional system that conditions his 
sui\n xl and sets the stage foi die diann 
of life Itself, These institutions, pre\ ailing 
through time, manifest themselves in 
almost infinitelv vaiiable forms, but 
always fulfill the same role — the stiuc- 
tiiiing of incommensurable human ex- 
periences and needs, and gning them a 
visible role m the culture. The family, in 


From “The Balance of Power m Society,” by Frank Tannenbaum, PohUcal Science Qmiitaly, 
December, 1946 
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all of Its innumerable designs and com- 
plexities, has il\va)s fulfilled the tisk. of 
rearing the childicn, educating and pre- 
paring them foi iiicoipoiation into the 
largei community. The community may 
have been savage, pumitive or ciMlized, 
simple or complex, scdentaiy or \\ander- 
mg, organized into small Mlliges oi gieat 
nations, but always a well-dthncd seiies 
of lehuionships, lesponsib'litits, commit- 
ments, and expectancies defined how and 
by whom the childien weic to be caied 
for, brought up and insiiuctcd. The 
family may have vaned in foim and size, 
but It always fulfilled the same tunction 
in relation to the society The vciv sm- 
vival of the society itself wis conditioned 
by the peiformance of these respon- 
sibilities. 

''If the family has pcisisted thiough 
time, so has the chuich Tlie chuich is 
here defined as that seties of expeutnee, 
beliefs, altitudes, tiboos, and pucutesj 
that, taken together, gue min i sense of 
identity within the uni\cise, fot he his 
always had an implicit oi explicit dcscup- 
tion of the woild ind of his plicc in it 
and has alw iis hid i picuin of Ixhnioi 
that sjmbohzcd thic relationship The 
leligious, like the family, cxpciicncc is 
incommensuiable w'lth any ochci The 
mystical Chichicastcmngo Indian, who 
ascends the church saps, sometimes on 
his knees, swinging an mcense biunci, 
and, ont.e inside, bows bcloie his special 
saint, spends an houi tilking to him, 
arguing with him, pleading, begging, oi, 
in angiy gesticulation, dmost shouting, 
and sometimes in exciamcnt cliiowing 
the rose petals he has bi ought, up at the 
saint as if in dchance, then huinbl) kiss- 
ing the saint’s feet, lighting a numbet of 
candles in fiont of him, and, as i£ that 
were not enough, asking pcimission from 
one or anothei gioup of Indians, who arc 
kneeling and piaaing in some specially 
sacred spot, to join them in their devo- 
tion — that Indian can find only m the 
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chuich the embodiment of his faith. This 
sense of humility, isolation, and loneliness 
m the woild can find sticngth and peace 
only thiough a constant senes of acts 
and piacticcs that make for a sense of 
continuous contact between man and the 
unknown, The chuich has fulfilled this 
role m the life of man fiom the begin- 
ning, and, in the natuic of the case, this 
function could be fulfilled by no other 
institutions Like the family, it has sur- 
\ived a thousind different cultuies, and 
in each of them in varying foim fulfilled 
the same incMtible and oiganic need— 
of giMng hte meiiaing by making man 
a pair of the univcise 

If the family and the chuich have 
piovcd perennial in the expciicncc of 
man, so has the state. In one or another 
of a thousand variables, the state has per- 
foimed the same basic functions — the 
defense of the community against outside 
enemies, and the maintenance of a sem- 
blance of peace intern lilv The effective- 
ness of the state has vaued, but the 
expcctincv, the Inbit, and the implicit 
01 explicit stiuctuiing of society to per- 
foim these ends have been conditions of 
sociil surM\ il The inner putcimng that 
defined the responsibility for the fulfill- 
ment of these nccessuy tasks has called 
into being a gieit variety of types of 
stite, but, icgiidlcss of the stiuctuie, the 
essential need and experience which it 
cmtwdicd have lem lined the same. 

If the institutions have always been 
multiple and proved irreducible, it is 
bcciuse the experiences they embody are 
mcomnicnsui ible They have been, how- 
ever, not merely multiple and irreducible, 
but also competitive Each of the institu- 
tions m its own inner logic tends to be 
all-cmbraciiig, laying claim to the enure 
man, and showing an impelling tendency 
to assume all responsibility for the gov- 
ei nance of society A glance at the role 
of any one of these institutions under 
conditions that favoicd its full develop- 
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ment will illustute the issue m hand If 
we tike the Euiopein church at the 
height of Its poiver, how Mst is its lole, 
ind how 1 Hied its responsibilities Whit 
was there tint did not fill within the 
piovmcc of the chuich^ Fiom the time 
the child w is boin — oi even bcfoie thit, 
bcciust miriiige could tike phee only 
within the chuich — to the time the min 
wis bulled bcciiise he could be butied 
only by the cluuch ind in i cemctcn 
sanctified b} the chiuch, the indixiluil 
lived within the orbit it pRstnbed His 
beliefs wtic inculcited h\ the chuich 
his monls, ethics, politics hw thcolo^), 
and philosoph) Cimc to him it the hinds 
of the chuich In his sociil life the 
chuich defined liis holidi)S, siuits diys, 
and piescribed the foim ind elniietei of 
the festniU, it influenced the gimes he 
placed, the diess he woie the food he 
itc In his ceonomie life, it imposed i ti\ 
(one-tenth) upon his income, it defined 
the peimissiblc ind nonpeimissible m 
business iccnio — such is limicing the 
rate of intcicsc — ic influenced propcxt> 
distiibucioii bv ibscraccing pirt of the 
piopert) fiom the ordimr) tax liws bi 
iccumuliting properC) ind rcmoung it 
from priMte ownciship ind fiom the 
miiket b> collecting monc^ foi the 
building of churches momsteries cithc 
drals, ind consents In hw it chimed 
through the dexclopment of the cinon 
law in incieising role in defining ind 
punishing i gicU siiiet) of cimI ind 
CLimiml icts In politics it took on the 
role of Clowning kings ind fieeini, sub 
jects of then illcgiincc to the ciown — 
thus Ktuallj phying the pirt perfoimed 
b) 1 levolution The chuich w is the 
greic piijon of the irts — punting ind 
music weie influenced by it md pci 
formed for its greitei gloi) The chuich 
set the snle in uchitectuic Its min> 
eloistcis, monascciies ind colleges becimc 
the ccntcis of leunin^ ind ill I irncd 
men weic beholden lo it ind Ised their 


scholaily life within its folds, both phys- 
ically ind spirituill} The chuich, coo 
wis the gicit source of social welfare 
the hospitals were undci its contiol ind 
stiffed bv specnl gioups of tinned nuiscs 
oiginizcd in icligious oideis, it suppoitcd 
orphin isvlums and homes foi the i^ed, 
the unfoitiinitc — the wcik the blind 
the lime ind the pooi — found ictuge 
une^ci Its loof and succoi in its establish 
mencs Nothing m the sotietv went on 
outside the orbit of the chuich 

If wc turn now to examine the con 
tcmponi} state, it is clear that it ]a)s 
claim CO ill the mundane lesponsibilities 
pierogitivcs, ind poweis once c\eiciscd 
bv the chuich The stiLe, like the chuich 
casts 1 piotcctivc mantle ovei the indi 
\idual befoie he is boin b) insisting tint 
It alone can Icj^itimatizc i child bv mu 
iiagc md b\ imposm^ noimalh vtiv 
sciious handicaps upon the illcgitimitc 
Maiiaagc can be pcifoimcd onl) bv per- 
sons licensed by the state md upon the 
piymcnt of a fee Icgallv pusenbed The 
chid can be attended at his biich on)} bv 
1 midwife, nurse, or doccoi licensed h\ 
the state and the state assumes poweis 
ovci the child m ease of neglect oi ineom 
petcncc of the piicnts In cert m e\tieme 
eases it tm likv the eh lei lium its puents 
and iiise it at piiUie expense fum it out 
md peimic its adoption b> foster piienis 
At a tcndei i^e the state compels the 
child s attendince m school picseiibes 
the couisc of stud) turns, licenses and 
pavs the teachers, piovidcs the building 
wheic the mstiuetion is given chooses 
the textbooks the child mi) icad main 
tuns 1 clinic to guard the child s heiltli 
ind mi) even provide food, not to men 
tion tnnspoi canon to and fiom the 
school It specifies and attempts to eon 
tiol the ideas in which the child nnv be 
icaied and the csscninl loyalties with 
w hich he is to be endow ed 
The state, like the chuich in an oldei 
da), influences what the individual mi) 
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or may not do, the amount he can earn, 
the profession Jic may follow. The range, 
pumber, and variety of rules by which 
the state shapes the economic activities of 
the individual arc almost beyond enum- 
eration. They include the kinds of \oca- 
tional, professional, and cultural training 
offered m schools, the multiple s\ stems 
of licensing, degices, and examinations 
which determine competence foi the 
earning of a living as a doctor, teacher, 
lawyer, engineer, or chaiiftcur — for one 
cannot even drive a car without an ex- 
amination and a special license. The state 
licenses the butcher, baker, and c.indlc- 
stick maker; and the beggar must have 
his official tag before he can exhoit the 
passer-by to icnicmbcr the \irtuc of 
Christian charity. The state influences 
and limits what a man mav earn h\ open 
and hidden systems of taxation, such as 
tariffs, quotas, income md consumcis’ 
taxes. It limits or cncouiagcs pioduccion, 
It grants palcnt^, it coiuiols prices, it 
prescribes the rate of interest, it with- 
holds or grants ciedic, and it intei feres 
m the commcicial relations between men 
by proscribing foi ms of conci.icts and 
by forcing upon the banks speciticd 
policies intimately .iflecting the economic 
relations between men. It sets limits to 
the transfer of piopeit> from paicnts to 
children b) inheritance taxes, fixes wMges 
and hours of laboi, directU or indircctK 
influences puces, prescribes the peimis- 
sible in food distiibution thus affecting 
the diet by a w hole scheme of regulations 
governing the production, s.tle and dis- 
tribution of foods and drugs. 

So, too, in the social hie of the indi- 
vidual, It sets limits to the peimissible in 
stales and behasioi by law's piescnbing 
what is or is not decent; it censois moMCs, 
plays, and the punted woid; it licenses 
public halls and anuisemcnt phees; it 
watches o\cr iamily relations, interferes 
between parents and children, and be- 
tween man and wife; it attempts to con- 
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trol gambling, drinking, and extralegal 
sex relations. The universities have fallen 
to the state; so have the hospitals, in- 
firmaries, orphan asylums, and homes for 
the aged. Even charity has become a 
function of the state on a large scale, 
and the poor, the W'eak, the halt, and the 
blind, once the concern of the church, 
base now’ become a speciil province for 
the exercise of those efficiencies and skills 
that come under the heading of a "De- 
partment of Public Vclfarc." 

Tl^e state, too, like the chuich of old 
has become a p.ition of the arts; and 
public buildings .are decorated, sometimes 
with surprising results, by artists hired 
at public expense. The state provides 
public concerts, supports tlie opera, and 
fin.tnccs national, state, or city orchestras. 
In many places, the entire range of 
icsthotic and artistic cduc.ition is m the 
h.tnds of the state. 

This cataloguing could go on indef- 
initely, for there is nothing in the life of 
man upon w'hich the soscreign state docs 
not lay a claim, or with which it docs 
not in effect interfere. It is perfeeth 
cle.«* that what the chuich took for its 
province m the past the state has now 
taken for its own; and modern means of 
communication and control have prob- 
ably increased the "efficiency” and min- 
uteness of the state's interferences. 

But these supervisory and all-cmbrac- 
ing claims upon man have been, and in 
places still arc, exercised by the family, 
s\hcrc the family is powerful enough. 
\\ hen conditions have been propitious, 
the family, as in China, In certain parts 
of Brazil, in Scotland, or even in Ken- 
tucky, has had an inclusive influence in 
shiping the destiny of the individual. 
The pow'crful family, as we know' it, m 
a hundred different places and at different 
times has claimed for itself a complete 
control of the individual. Such a family 
is always large, possessed of innumerable 
rcbtlves, associates, and dependents. 
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Through intermarriage the family name 
is spread over an entire province, and 
there are none who dispute it in its own 
territorv. If the state is stiong enough to 
name a goiernor for the province, he is 
alwai s a member of the family. The local 
miliria is in the hands of the family, the 
judge IS a relarite, and the tax gatherer, 
if he dare show his face, closely related. 
All of the economic activity of the region 
IS in the famih’s hands. The priest is 
some promising and likely son purposely 
trained to fill that post to the family’s 
great honor. The church is built on 
family ground, at family expense, and 
the priest receives his stipend at the 
family’s hands. The stranger is an out- 
sider, an Itinerant soul who lives in the 
area or passes through the family’s 
domain by special sufferance. The law, 
justice, order, and social disciplines are 
within the hands of the family, and 
younger children aie sent to school, mar- 
ried, put CO vocations, and allotted them 
places as a matter of course. The more 
distant relatives and retainers find their 
role within the pattern and accept it as 
part of the immutable rule of life itself. 
In innumerable instances, in many parts 
of the world, membership in such a 
family was all the honor a man needed, 
and it exacted and received a devotion 
as great as that ever received by church 
or state. There was a time, and not so 
very long ago, when one would rather 
be a member of one of the great Scottish 
clans — a Douglas, for instance — chan a 
native of Scotland itself. Just as the 
church and state have at different times 
encompassed the individual from cradle 
to the grave, and prescribed his spuritual 
as well as his material destiny, so the 
family, too, m its turn has played the 
same historical role. 

These perennial institutions, structured 
about the incommensurable experiences 
of man, all in their turn claim him as 
their own. He is a member of each of 


them and cannot escape them. The very 
content of life is found within then 
framework, and their claim upon it is in 
each rise a total claim. Omte without 
deliberate intent, these institutions in 
turn, m the unplanned insistence to fulfill 
the need represented by the unique ex- 
perience aiound which they are struc- 
tured, tend to embrace all of the life of 
man. They compete not merely for his 
loyalty, but also for the excicise of the 
innumerable responsibilities and func- 
tions, and the satisfaction of the innum- 
erable needs and aspiiations that the life 
of man generates in a living woihl The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the field, 
though It be complex, is limited, and that 
whatever one institution petfoims, and 
takes upon itself to pciform, is at the 
expense of another. When the state takes 
over the educational system, it takes it 
away from the chuich; and when it takes 
upon Itself the right to compel the 
schooling of the children, it takes the 
power of decision awav from the family. 
What IS tiuc of education is true of mar- 
riage, what IS true of sumptuary rules is 
true of the care of the young and the old 
Every time the state assumes a new 
responsibility pieviously cxeicised bs 
another institution, it is at the expense of 
that other institution in a mitenal as 
well as a spititual sense. As the state 
grows stiong, the church and the famil) 
grow' relatively weak; and as the cliuich 
or family is strong, the other institutions 
arc relatively weak. 

These institutions, all at the service of 
man, arc competitive with each other, 
and the conflict between them is, in fact, 
irremediable. Institutional friction and 
instability arc, therefore, the norm.il state 
of society, and the hope of peace and 
quietude is an idle dream. Competition, 
imbalance, and friction aic not merely 
continuous phenomena in society, but in 
fact are evidences of vitality and "noi- 
mality.” They reveal a healthy compcti- 
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tive mstitutioml relationship in which 
no one is pcimittcd completely to domi- 
nate the scene, foi, in the ciicumstances, 
the peace lepiescntcd b^ the dominion of 
one institution o\ei all of the othcis is 
unhealthy, it is CMdcntc of lack of lesil- 
lence on the put of the othci institutions 
and is a suie sign of a spieiding tM mny. 
The formal pc ice itpiescnted by the 
power of one institution ovci all of the 
otheis IS s\non)mous with dcith It is no 
accident tint Hitler undet mined the 
family and the thuich, and stiippcd them 
of all those tunctions thit dcscubcd them 
as family oi chuicli It is no accident, 
because nrann} is the child ot tlic pic- 
pondeiance of one inscitiiiion o\et ill of 
the othcis Complete suppiossion and 
destiiiction of the othci institutions hnc 
nevci occuKcd, and, in the nituie of 
the case, cinnot occui, for the cvpcuenccs 
these institutions rcpicsent irc both ir- 
leduciblc and incommensiu ible Bur if 
these institutions cannot be completely 
suppicssed, thoie is implc histoiical evi- 
dence tint one or anothei can be so wcik- 
cned tint lesulting imbihncc minifcsts 
Itself IS CM inny, and ends — is it ilways 
has — m Molcncc, con\ulsion, icvolution, 
and, m the cuiicnt scene, in wai between 
nations The sseiktning of the other 
institutions noinnl to i healthy society 
seems to be accompimed by a sciies of 
political passions and moiil poneisions 
that distoit the simple values consistent 
with a bilinced sociil oidci, ind the con- 
sequent disorder seems to become all- 
embracing 

But if instibiliU, competition, and 
fiiction between the inscirutions are 
mevitablc and continuous, what hippens 
to the thcorj ot piogiess’ It is evident 
that the state ptogicsscs at the expense 
of the chuich and the family, the church 
at the expense of the scite ind the family, 
and the fimih at the expense of the 
othei two institutions here under con- 
sideration Thcic is no way in which all 
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of the institutions can grow — that is, 
inciease the range of their activities and 
influences — at the same time. The con- 
tempoiary "progress” of the state and its 
incicising absorption of the activities and 
the functions of the other institutions 
nituial to man and society are steadily 
reducing the role of these other institu- 
tions in society. 

What is now said about the state could 
m tunes past h.ivc been said about cither 
the cliuich or the fimily The bihncc be- 
tween these institutions is always uneasy 
and ilwns chingmg Sociil "piogicss” as 
an ill-cmbiacing concept becomes a snaic 
ind ^ delusion The easy self -delusion 
men indulge m — the happy tendency to 
tssume thit whit men do now is better 
than what they did before, that con- 
temporary slogans have some peculiar 
excellencies in them denied to slogans of 
yesteryear — makes it almost impossible 
foi men whose heads have been filled 
from childhood with the gospel of "prog- 
ress” to face the possibility that the 
"piogiess” they are making is at the 
expense of othei institutions equally 
important to social well-being, and 
equally dear to the hcaits ol men. 

The difficulty lies even deeper than 
this: it lies in the fact that for many 
generations men have assumed that 
"piogrcss” IS linear, is always going up, 
and 15 m its very nature all-inclusive and 
endless in time It is another instance of 
the taking over of a seemingly acceptable 
descnption of what seems to occur in 
the sciences — the progiessive accumula- 
tion of knowledge, skills, and insight into 
the ways of nature, and the cumulative 
competence to do better today the task 
done yesterday. The increasing effective- 
ness of weapons of war from the wooden 
club tlirough the bow and arrow, the 
pike, the gun, the cannon, the machine 
gun, and the atomic bomb, each more 
efficient and more destructive, up to a 
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point where the use of the atomic bomb 
might "piogicss” the very lace of men 
from the face of the caith cm be spoken 
of as linen progress in in endless chain 
towaid infinite success So too, perhips, 
It can be slid of the couisc of intention 
m trinspoitit.on, where men begin on 
foot, tamed ind mounted a beist ot bur- 
den, invented i wheel and constiu,.tcd a 
carnage, a bic)ilL, in automobile, ind 
more recenth an .aiipliin., eich m turn 
increasing the distince he could spin ind 
reducing the time lequirtd to spin it. 
until contempoiaia speeds are such chat 
there is i possibilit) that a piojcctile 
hurled into space will tiavel with such 
speed that it will hi\c iciched its dcstini- 
iion in 1 time spin so smill thit its 
arm il and dcpaituie w'lll seem simul- 
taneous This, too, mu pcrhips be 
desciibed as linear progress, infinitelv 
cuinulatite The nitunl ind comprehen- 
sible caiijing osei ot thtsc notions has 
obscuied the issue thit, mattriil changes 
apart, mstitutionil giowth occuis only 
in a competitive mstitutionil setting, and 
takes place only at the expense of othei 
equalh mipoitant social institutions The 
concept, if It IS to be used at til — and, in 
the Westein world it would seem almost 
impossible not to use it — can only be 
made to mean movement tow iid equilib- 
rium among social institutions If each of 
the basic institutions is structured about 
an essential and noncommensurable ex- 
pel icnce, then the good life is possible 
on!) in a svoild wheic men cm live at 
peace within all of the institutions or- 
ganic to societ), and progress could then 
come to mean piogicss in the method of 
reducing the area of imbalance that is 
always present Though pel feet equilib- 
rium is not achievable, a svorking 
equilibrium is possible, and attainment 
of that might i\ ell be considered the great 
task of statesmanship, the true purpose 
of government, and the major problem 
of political theory and social ethics. 


If the idea of piogiess becomes subject 
to piofound modifieitions in the light of 
the II reducible fiiction between the basic 
social insrinitions, the naruic nf the lole 
of piop-itv, jO closcK identified w'lth the 
idea of so-i’l piogicss, is sim.lii!) subject 
to icconsielei ition \ hen the ehuieh is 
strong and glowing stiongei, then it 
aecumul ites, and his to leeumuhte, an 
ineieising shaie of the wealth ind income 
of rhe commiiniti Th”" builehng of 
chuiehes, monist lies, hospitals, umvci 
suits, oiphmiges, and homes for the 
aged, ih,.ii siippoit ind then stiffing, md 
the bundled othci obligations and func 
tions which nituiilU fall to the ehuich 
when the ehiii,-li is i gieat and giowim, 
institution till of necessity foi i cumuli 
tise eontiol of the n iilabk cipiti! md 
income of rht eommunila hen the 
stitc glows powciful It pioeteds to 
'bsoib IP ineieismg share of the pi opens 
and takes it aw ly fiom the oihei mstitu 
tions It takes it aw ay fiom the church — 
by foicc if ncccssuy — by disciting in 
come from church sources, bs s phoning 
off. thiough licensing and olhei mems, 
of lacome tbit might md would liaae 
gone to tile thiiicli, md finillj, it 
lequiies it fiom the fimiK, bs tlsUion 
111 1 thousind ssi)s — fiom i tax on 
eigiiettcs to inheiitiiiec tixes If th- state 
IS going to support the schools, universi- 
ties, hospitals, oiphmagcs, old-ige pen- 
sions, ind min> other ictivitics, it can 
do It onli bs secuiing foi itult an 
meieising piopoitioii of both the piop 
ut) md the income of the eommunits 
Thcic 15 , 111 tiet, no ilteinitise to the 
process except not to assume such mul- 
tiple icsponsibilities 

This process is, of cou'S-, ilso visible 
in the histoiy of the famil) Wheic the 
family is powciful and piepondei iiit, it 
is rich and holds foi itself ,ill of the 
propel ty that it can There is seldom 
such a thing as a powciful and poor 
family Power goes with icsponsibility, 
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and responsibility with the exercise of 
infinitely variable functions; and that 
rule is conditioned bv the possession of 
property and income Property instru- 
mental to the institution. It is not a thing 
in itself. But if the major historical role 
of property is instrumental to the institu- 
tion, then the economic inicrpietation 
of history, the theory of the class 
suuggle, and the concept of dialectical 
materialism aic all subject to iccon- 
sideration. 

The continuous technological changes 
are important in their bcaiing upon the 
relatne role of the vaiioiis institutions, 
facilitating their growth or decline. 
While tcthnologv is not the only course 
of social change in tlic sense of enlnncing 
the powers of gro>\ th of one institution 
against another — as, for instance, com- 
munication has clearh tacilit.ucd rht 
growth of the pouvr of tlio modem 
state — It is still a nnpo’imt souitc 
of such change. To that csienr, at leist, 
It would ^cem true to sa^ chtr i changing 
technology, leading to \ changing posi- 
tion of the institutions m icgaid to each 
other, also affects the transfci of piopcitv 
from one institution to anoclitr; for the 
exercise of responsibility involves the 
accumulation of piopercy, and the ac- 
cumulation ot piopcrt) facilitates the 
increasing exercise of responsibility Thu. 
IS, however, a vci) diftcicnt thing from 
saying that a changing technology in- 
duces a changing class structuic and a 
new kind of class stiuggie. 

The very idea of the class stiuggle is 
subject to revision; for the concept is j 
verbal formula derived from oldci ideas 
inherent in Euiopcan theology and has 
nothing to do with the dcsciipiion of 
industrial sotiet), though it may have 
some refercntc to a moie static agiicul- 
tural community. It is a seibal construct 
fitting a pieconceived notion of the nat- 
ure of "piogiesi,” ind has within ic the 
commitment to historical inevitability. 
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It IS really a part of European theology 
tianslated into mundane terms. 

If the idea of a horizontal division of 
society into classes is an inadequate de- 
scription of social conflict, this does not 
deny that conflict exists both between 
the institutions and within them. Be- 
tween the institutions the conflict is 
moral, psychological, .ind political, for 
the guidance and governance of the 
whole man. Intel nillv, within the insti- 
tutions rhete IS a nunv-sided contention 
which might be consideied .1 conflict of 
numerous interests. But these conflicts are 
continuous and iireduciblc. Theie is the 
difference in the family between the old 
and the young, the uell and the sick, the 
children and the parents, and the strife 
embraces all of the issues that life pre- 
sents. Nor is there any w.iy of writing 
finis to tins internal strain. In the church 
the laity and the clergy, the upper liicr- 
.irchy and the parish priesthood, and the 
diffcicni ordcis of the church as well are 
continuously warring with each ocher. 
Here again the conflict is philosophical, 
moral and political, and not meiely eco- 
nomic Thcic IS always the question of 
ho>\ mucli and what kind of responsibil- 
ity dificicnc individuals and gioups 
within the institution should exercise, 
and on what moi.il ground their power 
can be justified. 

What is true of the family and the 
chuich IS also evident within the state. 
The citizens are critical of the govern- 
ment, oppose Its tax policies, resent con- 
scription, and flout price control. The 
friction between the citizens and the state 
IS continuous. Within the government 
Itself, the civil servants arc resentful of 
the elected officials, the \oungci buieau- 
crats condemn the older ones, and depart- 
ments compete for power, toi an increas- 
ing share of the budget, and for public 
influence. No department ever feels that 
It can fulfill Its piopcr task with the 
money and personnel available to it. But 
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the conflict here is not merely economic. 
It is also moral, political, and ideological. 
Strife is within the institutions, but it is 
in the nature of a family quarrel. 

Revolution is therefore the result of 
the excessive power of one institution. In 
a well-balanced society, where the insti- 
tutions keep each other in check, man 
lives in comparative peace. His great 
problems are relative, his conflicts are 
over details, and the opponents live to- 
gether as friends, belong to the same club, 
go to the same church, and marry into 
the same families. But as soon as one of 
the institutions, be it the state, the 
church, the family or the economy, be- 
comes so strong as seemingly to threaten 
the very survival of the others, then the 
issues cease to be petty, capable of com- 
promise, and the arguments become pre- 
ludes to civil wars and revolutions. The 
contentions between the partisans of one 
or another institution take on an ideolog- 
ical character, the contrasts between 
them seem absolute, and the petty 
quarrels become symbolic of the greater 
conflict. People begin to talk as if the 
end were in sight, as if doom were await- 
ing them at the next turn, and hope of 
peace — the older peace — fades, and with 
it tolerance, gentleness, and human sym- 
pathy. Life ceases to seem important or 
to have any special value. The cause, 
whatever it may be, or whatever its name, 
takes precedence over all else, and men 
make ready for death — either their own 
or that of their enemies — as if the earth 
were not sufficiently broad to contain 
them both. 

Civil war and revolution come almost 
as a relief, for now it seems that the 
issues will be finally settled, for all time. 
In that situation there is no compromise, 
and rebellion, revolution, and civil war 
are a logical, inevitable, and supposedly 
necessary consequence of the claims to 
absolutism in the name of one of these 


institutional interests. Some sort of 
equilibrium is ultimately re-established 
among the various forces at play, and 
life can go on again in a normal way — 
with petty quarrels over immediate issues, 
and nothing seems so profoundly tragic 
as to require the destruction of those who 
disagree with you. 

It is, of course, true that all of the 
institutions have this germ of over-all 
sovereignty in them; but, if the opposi- 
tion is effective, then society can live on 
indefinitely in peaceful friction, in a 
world which seems to be going nowhere, 
and which seems to have no all-dominant 
philosophy or faith, no impassioned ideal 
that drives it beyond human reason and 
beyond human frailty, and giv'es some of 
its leaders the assumption of acting like 
gods, of acting for eternity, of being 
moved by voices and intuition to compel 
men to accept the new faith in the state 
or the church or the economy at any cost, 
at any sacrifice. 

The road to social peace is the balance 
of the social institutions, and a wise 
statesman would strengthen those institu- 
tions that seemed to be losing ground, 
even if he were not addicted to them ; for 
the only way to peace in this svorld of 
fallible human nature is to keep all 
human institutions relatively strong, but 
none too strong, relatively weak, but not 
so weak as to despair of their survival. 
It is thus only that peaceful irritation 
and strife, so essential to social and indi- 
vidual sanity, can be maintained. 

For this purpose democracy is the nat- 
ural vehicle, for it is essentially a process 
rather than a doctrine. It is a way of 
evaluating human experience and bring- 
ing it to bear upon the issues at hand. 
The sense of meaning and insight each 
man’s life represents reflects a unique 
view of the universe. The sum of these 
views becomes the source determining 
government policy. The fact that the 
individual experiences are frequently con- 
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tradictory and their sense of meaning 
incompatible with that derived from 
other experiences gives the democratic 
process its proper role. The process is, in 
fact, the patterning together of all the 
contradictions of life’s experience, and 
by trial and error discovering what mean- 
ing and direction the basic conflict re- 
veals. The government is, therefore, the 
funnel for all of these values, that is, the 
sense of direction implicit in the total 
social experience. The lack of certainty 
that may be revealed is but an evidence 
of the inner contradictions, and the 
changing policy resulting from changing 
experience is both the necessary and 
essential method of democracy. The chief 
function of government is to help keep 
the balance. At best, it would be a neutral 
instrumentality representing all of the 
institutions and their total impact upon 
society. It would effectuate a daily com- 
promise between them. 

Society, however, is not merely com- 
posed of a number of separate institutions 
in constant conflict with each other. It 
also consists of men who are members of 
all of these institutions, each of whom 
reflects in his character, beliefs, and ambi- 
tions the variable imprint that life’s 
experience has given him. He docs not 
merely live in a number of institutions, 
he really lives in a society made up of 
these institutions. But the institutions 
themselves contain innumerable groups 


and individuals whose experience is varia- 
ble, whose needs are private, and whose 
ends arc particular. Society is, therefore, 
the framework for all their effort, and 
they, each in turn, seek to mold the social 
structure to their private, group, or 
institutional ends. The individual, the 
group, or the institution may be assertive 
and purpo,5cful, but society is neither one 
nor the other. It is the sum of all the past 
and present forces at play, of the ambi- 
tions in operation, of all the movements 
in conflict. Society is the recipient as well 
as the mold, but the mold gives the con- 
tent a sort of inner cohesion. It is not 
just a vacuum. It contains the residue of 
all the past experience. This residue is 
the ethos, and every society has a dis- 
tinguishable ethos of its own. Society is, 
therefore, not something formless, root- 
less and uncrystallized, or just put to- 
gether of a number of institutions. On 
the contrary, while it has no purpose or 
direction of itself, it does have a content 
derived from the past labors of un- 
counted human strivings, of hopes 
achieved, and of failures. This content, 
this ethos, becomes the frame for the 
present and future activities of all its 
members, all its groups, all its institu- 
tions; for, without attempting to define 
the ethos of the time, it does in its turn 
define the objectives and gives direction 
to the will and labors of all the men and 
institutions composing the society. 
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Man as a Product of Culture 


Ruth Benedict Froiessor of Anlhro|H)l«gj Jl Columbia 
Uni\c?rsit\ was also a p^vtliologisi. sixriologisi, and philosopher. 
Or. llenediLl actueU iricd lo appK the icsulis ot lici scientific 
insesugaiions lo pohu*.st blie made an integrated apjiioacli 
to human bchaMor. The selection which follows shuuid demon- 
strate iliat e\cr\onc Ii\cs in a ccrLim cultural pattern, that this 
pattern not onli stiongh influences his hehaiior but dilTcrcntiates 
him from others. Out aspect of si«.ici\ in general which relates 
to politics is then the disci siu of wass in which men ii\e. The 
rcadei should trs Lu sicw hmiscll ol'iccliscK as a prodiiwl ot a 
particular einironinent and to remind himscll that his siew of 
life is onls one sicw. It is an error to generah/e the sallies of 
one’s own culture lo the point where one judges all other human 
beings in tciins ul those sallies I'hcrc is no suggestion in Dr. 
Benedict’s essay dial cnsiionincnt is the onK (actor shajjing be- 
hasior or iluu wc ^aniioi clungc wliat we do or aa because see 
base little control oscr cnsironmcnt How th)c*s ailtuic breed 
ideas' IIow doi> uihuu generate jxjluKa! conflitl* 


• No man ever looks ac the w'orld with 
pristine eyes, He sees it edited by a defi- 
nite set of customs and institutions and 
ways of thinking. Even in his philosophi- 
cal probings he cannot go behind these 
stereotypes; his very concepts of the true 
and the false will still have reference to 
his particular traditional customs. John 
Dewey has said in all seriousness th.it the 
part played by custom in shaping the be- 
havior of the individual as over against 
any way in which he can affect traditional 
custom, is as the proportion of the total 
vocabulary of his mother tongue over 
against those w^orcls of his own baby talk 
chat arc taken up into tlic vernacular of 
his family. When one seriously studies 
social orders that have had the opportu- 
nity to develop autonomously, the figure 
becomes no more than an exact and 
matter-of-fact observation. The life his- 
' tory of the individual is first and foremost 
an accommodation to the patterns and 


stand.u'ds traditionally handed down in 
his community. From the moment of his 
birth the customs into which he is born 
shape his experience and behavior. By 
the lime he can talk, he is the little crea- 
ture of his culture, and by the time he 
is grown and able to take part in its 
activities, its habits arc liis habits, its 
beliefs his beliefs, its impossibilities his 
impossibilities. Every child that is born 
into his group m\\ share them with him, 
and no child born Into one on the opposite 
side of the globe can ever achieve the 
thousandth part. There is no social prob- 
lem It is more incumbent upon us to 
understand than this of the role of custom. 
Until wc are intelligent as to its 
and sarictles, the main complicating f.icts 
of human life must remain unintelligible 


NVe are quite willing to admit now that 
the revolution of the earth about the sun, 


From Pattei ns of Culture by Ruth Benedict, Published 1934 bv Houghton Mifflin and Compam . 
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or the animal ancestry of man, has next 
CO nothing to do with the uniqueness of 
our human achievements If we inhabit 
one chance planet out of myiiad solar 
systems, so much the greater glory, and 
if all the ill-assorted human races are 
linked by evolution with the animal, the 
provable differences between ourselves and 
them are the more extreme and the 
uniqueness of our institutions the moic 
remarkable. But our achievements, oiir 
institutions are unique, they aie of a dif- 
ferent ordci from those of lesser laccs and 
must be piotected at all costs So that 
today, whether it is a question of im- 
perialism or of race prejudice, or of i 
comparison between Christianity and 
paganism, we are still preoccupied with 
the uniqueness, not of the human institu- 
tions of the world at large, which no one 
has cvei cared about invwa), but of our 
own institutions and achievements, oui 
own Civilization. 

Wesccin civih/uion, bec.iuse of foitui- 
cous historical circumstances, his spicid 
Itself more widely than any other local 
group that has so far been known It his 
standardized itself over most of the globe, 
and we have been led, thcrcfoie, to accept 
a belief m the uniformity of human be- 
havior that undci other ciicumstances 
would not have arisen Even \eiy pnmi- 
tive peoples aie sometimes far more con- 
scious of the role of cultuiil tiaits thin 
we are, and for good reason. They have 
had intimate experience of diffcicnt cul- 
tures. They have seen their religion, their 
economic system, then mainage pioliibi 
lions, go down befoie the white mm’s 
They have 1 ud down the one and accepted 
the other, often uncompichcndingli 
enough, but they arc quite clcai that 
there are vaiiant arrangements of human 
life. They will sometimes attribute domi- 
nant characteristics of the white man to 
his commercial competition, or to his 
institution of wirfaic, veiv much in the 
fashion of the anthropologist 


The white man has had a different ex- 
perience He has never seen an outsider, 
perhaps, unless the outsider has been al- 
ready Europeanized If he has traveled, he 
has very likely been around the world 
without ever staaing outside a cosmopoli- 
tan hotel He knows liiric of any ways 
of life but his own The uniformity of 
custom, of outlook, that he secs spread 
about him seems con\mcmg enough and 
conceals from him the fact that it is after 
all an historical accident He accepts with- 
out more ado the equivalence of human 
nature and his own culture standards. 

Yet the great spiead of white civi- 
lization IS not an isolated historical 
ciicumstance The Polynesian group, in 
Lompaiatively recent times, has spread 
Itself from Ontong, Ja\a, to Easter Island, 
tiom Hawaii to New Zealand, and the 
Bantu-spcakmg tribes spread from the 
Sahara to southern Africa But m neithei 
case do wc legard these peoples as more 
than an overgrowm local variation of the 
human species. Western civilization has 
had all Its inventions m transportation 
and all its far-flung commercial arrange- 
ments to hick up its great dispersion, and 
It IS cas) to undei stand historically how 
this came about. 

The psvchological consequences of this 
spicad oi white culture have been out of 
all pioportion to the materialistic This 
world-wide cultural diffusion has pro- 
tected us as man has never been protected 
before from having to take seriously the 
civilizations of other peoples; it has given 
to our culture a massive universality 
that we have long ceased to account for 
histoiicilly, and wdiich we read off rather 
IS necessary and inevitable We interpret 
our dependence, in our civilization, upon 
economic competition, as proof chat this 
IS the piime motivation that human nature 
can lelv upon, or we read off the behavior 
of sniill children as it is molded in our 
civilization and recorded in child clinics, 
as child psychology or the way in which 
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the young human animal is bound to be- 
have. It is the same whether it is a ques- 
tion of our ethics or of our family or- 
ganization. It is the inevitability of each 
familiar motivation that we defend, at- 
tempting always to identify our own local 
ways of behaving with Behavior, or our 
* own socialized habits with Human Na- 
ture. 

Now modern man has made this thesis 
one of the living issues in his thought 
and in his practical behavior, but the 
sources of it go far hack into what appears 
to be, from its universal distribution 
among primitive peoples, one of the earliest 
of human distinctions, the difference in 
kind between "my own” closed group and 
the outsider. All primitive tribes agree 
in recognizing this category of the out- 
siders, those who ate not only outside the 
provisions of the moral code which holds 
within the limits of one’s own people, 
but who ate summarily denied a place 
anywhere in the human scheme. A great 
number of the tribal names in common 
use, Zufii, Den^, Kiowa, and the rest, are 
names by which primitive peoples know 
themselves, and are only their native 
terms for "the human beings,” that is, 
themselves. Outside of the closed group 
there are no human beings. And this is in 
spite of the fact that from an objective 
point of view each ttibe is surrounded by 
peoples sharing in its arts and material 
inventions, in elaborate practices that have 
grown up by a mutual give-and-take of 
behavior from one people to another. 

Primitive man never looked out over 
the world and saw "mankind” as a group 
and felt his common cause with his species. 
From the beginning he was a provincial 
who raised the barriers high. Whether it 
was a question of choosing a wife or of 
taking a head, the first and important dis- 
tinction was between his own human 
group and those beyond the pale. His own 
group, and all its ways of behaving, was 
tmique. 


So modern man, differentiating into 
Chosen People and dangerous aliens, groups 
within his own civilization genetically and 
culturally related to one another as any 
tribes in the Australian bush are among 
themselves, has the justification of a vast 
historical continuity behind his attitude. 
The Pygmies have made the same claims. 
We are not likely to clear ourselves easily 
of so fundamental a human trait, but we 
can at least learn to recognize its history 
and its hydra manifestations. 

One of these manifestations, and one 
which is often spoken of as primary and 
motivated rather by religious emotions 
than by this more generalized provincial- 
ism, is the attitude that has universally 
held in Western civilizations so long as 
religion remained a living issue among 
them. The distinction between any closed 
group and outside peoples becomes in 
terms of religion that between the true 
believers and the heathen. Between these 
two categories for thousands of years there 
were no common meeting-points. No ideas 

• or institutions that held in the one were 
valid in the other. Rather all institutions 
were seen in opposing terms according as 
they belonged to one or the other of the 

• very often slightly differentiated religions; 
on the one side it was a question of 
Divine Truth and the true believer, of 
revelation and of God; on the other it 
was a matter of mortal error, of fables, 
of the damned and of devils. There could 
be no question of equating the attitudes 
of the opposed groups and hence no ques- 
tion of understanding from objectively 
studied data the nature of this important 
human trait, religion. 

We feel a justified superiority when we 
read a description such as this of the 
standard religious attitude. At least we 
have thrown off that particular absurdity, 
and we have accepted the study of com- 
parative religion. But considering the scope 
a similar attitude has had in our civiliza- 
tion in the form of race prejudices, for 
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example, we are justified in a little skep- 
ticism as Co whether our sophistication in 
the matter of religion is due to the fact 
that we have outgrown na'ive childishness, 
or simply to the fact that religion is no 
J longer the area of life in which the 
important modern battles arc staged. In 
the really live issues of our civilization 
we seem to be far from having gained 
the detachment that we h.avc so largely 
achieved in the field of religion. 

There is another circumstance that has 
made the serious study of custom a late 
and often a half-heartedly pursued disci- 
pline, and it is a diificulty harder to 
surmount than those of which we liave 
just spoken. Custom did not challenge the 
attention of social theorists because it was 
the very stuff of their own thinking: it 
was the lens without which they could 
not see at all. Precisely in proportion as it 
was fundamental, it had its existence out- 
side the field of conscious attention. There 
is nothing mystical about this blindness. 
When a student has assembled the vast 
data for a study of international credits, 
or of the process of learning, or of nar- 
cissism as a factor in psychoncuroses, it 
is through and in this body of data that 
the economist or the psychologist or the 
psychiatrist operates. He does not reckon 
with the fact of other social arrangements 
where all the factors, it may be, are 
differently arranged. He does not reckon, 
that is, with cultural conditioning. He 
sees the trait he is studying as having 
known and inevitable manifestations, and 
he projects these as absolute because they 
are all the materials he has to think with. 
He identifies local attitudes of the 1950*5 
with Human Nature, the description of 
them with Economics or Psychology. 

Practically, it often does not matter. 
Our children must be educated in our 
pedagogical tradition, and the study of 
the process of learning in our schools is 
of paramount importance. There is the 
same kind of justification for the shrug 


of the shoulders with which we often 
greet a discussion of other economic sys- 
tems. After all, we must live within the 
framework of mine and thine that our 
own culture institutionalizes. 

That is true, and the fact that the 
varieties of culture can best be discussed 
as they exist in space give color to our 
nonchalance. But it is only limitation of 
historical material that prevents examples 
from being drawn rather from the suc- 
cession of cultures in time. That succession 
we cannot escape if we would, and when 
we look back even a generation we realize 
the extent to which revision has taken 
place, sometimes in our most intimate be- 
havior. So far these revisions have been 
blind, the result of circumstances wc can 
chart only in retrospect. Except for our 
unwillingness to face cultural change in 
intimate matters until it is forced upon 
us, it would not be impossible to take a 
more intelligent and directive attitude. 
Tlie resistance is in large measure a result 
of our misunderstanding of cultural con- 
ventions, and especially an exaltation of 
those that happen to belong to our nation 
and decade. A very little acquaintance 
with other conventions, and a knowledge 
of how various these may be, would do 
much to promote a rational social order. 

The study of different cultures has 
another important bearing upon present- 
day thought and behavior. Modern ex- 
istence has thrown many civilizations into 
close contact, and at the moment the 
overwhelming response to this situation is 
nationalism and racial snobbery. There has 
never been a time when civilization stood 
more in need of individuals who are 
genuinely culture-conscious, who can see 
objectively the socially conditioned tbe- 
havior of other peoples without fear and 
recrimination. 

Contempt for the alien is not the only 
possible solution of our present contact 
of races and nationalities. It is not even 
a scientifically founded solution. Tradi- 
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tionally Anglo-Saxon intolerance is a local 
and temporal culture-trait like any other. 
Even people as nearly of the same blood 
and culture as the Spanish have not had 
it, and race prejudice in the Spanish- 
settled countries is a thoroughly different 
thing from that in countries dominated 
by England and the United States. In 
this country it is obviously not an in- 
tolerance directed against the mixture of 
blood of biologically far-separated races, 
for upon occasion excitement mounts as 
high against the Irish Catholic in Boston, 
or the Italian in New England mill towns, 
as against the Oriental in California. It is 
the old distinction of the in-group and 
the out-group, and if we carry on the 
primitive tradition in this matter, we have 
far less excuse than savage tribes. We have 
traveled, we pride ourselves on our sophis- 
tication. But we have failed to understand 
the relativity of cultural habits, and we 
remain debarred from much profit and 
enjoyment in our human relations with 
peoples of different standards, and untrust- 
worthy in our dealings with them. 

The recognition of the cultural basis 
of race prejudice is a desperate need in 
present Western civilization. We have 
come to the point where we entertain race 
prejudice against our blood brothers the 
Irish, and where Norway and Sweden 
speak of their enmity as if they too repre- 
sented different blood. The so-called race 
line, during a war in which France and 
Germany fight on opposite sides, is held 
to divide the people of Baden from those 
of Alsace, though in bodily form they 
alike belong to the Alpine subrace. In a 
day of footloose movements of people and 
of mixed marriages in the ancestry of the 
most desirable elements of the community, 
we preach unabashed the gospel of the 
pure race. 

To this anthropology makes two an- 
swers. The first is as to the nature of 
> culture, and the second is as to the nature 
of inheritance. The answer as to the na- 


ture of culture takes us back to prehuman 
societies. There are societies where Nature 
perpetuates the slightest mode of be- 
havior by biological mechanisms, but 
these arc societies not of men but of the 
social insects. The queen ant, removed to 
a solitary nest, will reproduce each trait 
of sex behavior, each detail of the nest. 
The social insects represent Nature in a 
mood when she w'as taking no chances. 
The pattern of the entire social structure 
she committed to the ant’s instinctive 
behavior. There is no greater chance that 
the social classes of an ant society, or its 
patterns of agriculture, will be lost by an 
ant’s isolation from its group than that 
the ant will fail to reproduce the shape 
of its antennx or the structure of its 
.abdomen. 

For better or for worse, man’s solution 
lies at the opposite pole. Not one item 
of historical social organization, of his 
language, of his local religion, is carried 
in his germ cell. In Europe, in other cen- 
turies, when children were occasionally 
found who had been abandoned and had 
maintained themselves in forests apart 
from other human beings, they were all so 
much alike that Linnsus classified them 
as a distinct species, Hanio ferns, and sup- 
posed that they were a kind of gnome 
that man seldom ran across. Fie could 
not conceive that these half-witted brutes 
were born human, these creatures with no 
interest in what went on about them, 
rocking themselves rhythmically back and 
forth like some wild animal in a zoo, with 
organs of speech and hearing that could 
hardly be trained to do service, who 
withstood freezing weather in rags and 
plucked potatoes out of boiling water 
without discomfort. There is no doubt, 
of course, that they were children aban- 
doned in infancy, and what they had all 
of them lacked was association with their 
kind, through which alone man’s faculties 
arc sharpened and given form. 

We do not come across wild children 
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in aur more humane civilization. But the 
point is made as clearly in any case of 
adoption of an infant into another race 
and culture. An Oriental child adopted 
by an Occidental family learns English, 
shows toward its foster parents the atti- 
tudes current among the children he plays 
with, and grows up to the same professions 
thit'.^ 'Aey elect. He learns the entire set of 
the c^ Ipltural traits of the adopted society, 
andt^^e set of his real parents’ group plays 
no part. The same process happens on a 
grand scale w'hen entire peoples in a couple 
of generations shake off their traditional 
culture and put on the customs of an alien 
group. The culture of the American Negro 
in northern cities has come to approximate 
in detail that of the whites in the same 
cities. A few years ago, when a cultural 
survey was made of Harlem, one of the 
traits peculiar to the Negroes was their 
fashion of gambling on the last three unit 
figures of the next day’s stock turnover. 
At least it cost less than the whites’ corre- 
sponding predilection for gambling in the 
stocks themselves and was no less uncer- 
tain and exciting. It was a variation on 
the white pattern, though hardly a great 
departure. And most Harlem traits keep 
still closer to the forms that are current 
in white groups. 

All over the world, since the beginning 
of human history, it can be shown that 
peoples have been able to adopt the cul- 
ture of peoples of another blood. There 
is nothing in the biological structure of 
man that makes it even difficult, Man is 
not committed in detail by his biological 
constitution to any particular variety of 
behavior. The great diversity of social 
solutions that man has worked out in 
different cultures in regard to mating, for 
example, or trade, are all equally possible 
on the basis of his original endowment. 
Culture is not a biologically transmitted 
complex. 

What is lost in Nature’s guaranty of 
safety is made up in the advantage of 


greater plasticity. The human animal does 
not, like the bear, grow himself a polar 
coat in order to adapt himself, after many 
generations, to the Arctic. He learns to 
sew himself a coat and put up a snow 
liouse. From all we can learn of the his- 
tory of intelligence in prehuman as well 
as human societies, this plasticity has been 
the soil in which human progress began 
and in which it has maintained itself. In 
the ages of the mammoths, species after 
species without plasticity arose, over- 
reached itself, and died out, undone hy 
the development of the very traits it had 
biologically produced in order to cope with 
its environment. The beasts of prey and 
finally the higher apes came slowly to rely 
upon other than biological adaptations, 
and upon the consequent increased plas- 
ticity the foundations were laid, bit by 
bit, for the development of intelligence. 
Perhaps, as is often suggested, man will 
destroy himself by this very development 
of intelligenee. But no one has suggested 
any means by which we can return to the 
biological mechanisms of the social insect, 
and we arc left no alternative. The human 
cultural heritage, for better or for worse, 
is not biologically transmitted. 

The corollary in modem politics is that 
there is no basis for the argument that 
we can trust out spiritual and cultural 
achievements to any selected hereditary 
germ plasms. In out Western civilization, 
leadership has passed successively in differ- 
ent periods to the Semitic-speaking peoples, 
to the Hamitic, to the Mediterranean sub- 
group of the white race, and lately to 
the Nordic. There is no doubt about the 
cultural continuity of the civilization, no 
matter who its carriers were at the mo- 
ment. We must aceept all the implications 
of our human inheritance, one of the most 
important of W'hich the small scope of 
biologically transmitted behavior, and 
the enormous role of the cultural process 
of the transmission of tradition. 

The second answ'cr anthropology tiwkes 
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to the argument of the racial purist con- 
cerns the nature of heredity. The racial 
purist is the victim of a mythology. For 
what is "racial inheritance”? We know 
roughly what heredity is from father to 
son. Within a family line the importance 
of heredity is tremendous. But heredity is 
an affait of family lines. Beyond that it is 
mythology. In small and static communi- 
ties like an isolated Eskimo village, 
“racial” heredity and the heredity of child 
and parent ace practically equivalent, and 
racial heredity therefore has meaning. But 
as a concept applied to groups distributed 
over a wide area, let us saj', to Nordics, 
it has no basis in reality. In the first place, 
in all Nordic nations there are family 
lines which are represented also in Alpine 
or Mediterranean communities. Any anal- 
ysis of the physical make-up of a European 
population shows overlapping; the dark- 
eyed, dark-haired Swede represents family 
lines that are mote concentrated farther 
south, but he is to he understood in rela- 
tion to what we know of these latter 
groups. His heredity, so far as it has any 
physical reality, is a matter of his family 


line, which is not confined to Sweden. 
We do not know how far physical types 
may vary without intermixture. We know 
that inbreeding brings about a local type. 
But this is a situation that in our cos- 
mopolitan white civilization hardly exists, 
and when "racial heredity” is invoked, as 
it usually is, to rally a group of persons 
of about the same economic status, gradu- 
ating from much the same schools, and 
reading the same weeklies, such a cata'tory 
is merely another version of the in- and 
the out-group and does not refer to the 
actual biological homogeneity of the 
group. 

What really binds men together is their 
culture— the ideas and the standards they 
have in common. If instead of selecting a 
symbol like common blood heredity and 
making a slogan of it, the nation turned 
its attention rather to the culture that 
unites its people, emphasizing its major 
merits and recognizmg the different values 
which may develop in a different culture, 
it would substitute realistic thinking for 
a kind of symbolism which is dangerous 
because it is misleading. 
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The Social Background 
of Recent Political Changes 

Stf EiTflCSt SUThST IS one of Cngland’s most celebrated 
literary figures He is a distinguished historian and political scien- 
nst whose original writings and editing of the great philosophical 
and political classics are known the world over His translation 
and commentary on Aristotle’s Politics arc hailed by many as the 
definitive effort. Sir Ernest sets fordi below the kinds of social 
phenomena for which one must look if he wants a reasonably 
complete explanation of political behavior The reader should 
bear in mind that the factors stressed by the author are only 
part of the story. It is not necessary — indeed it would be d.inger- 
ous — to say social conditions arc the sole or even the most impor- 
tant causation in politics Much will depend on whether one is 
searching for useful generalisations or analwing a specific situa 
tion at a specific time 


It is not necessarily Marximism to inter- 
pret political changes in the light of social 
factors. What is peculiar to Marxianism 
is the tendency to interpret political 
changes in no other light. As long ago as 
Aristotle, we find political forms and 
political changes ascribed to social causes. 
Speaking of political forms, Anstotlc 
notes that; 

Oligarchy exists w hen men of propei tv hav e 
the government in their hands deinocr.ia 
m the opposite case, when the indigent, and 
not the men of property, are the rulers 

Speaking of political changes, or, as he 
calls them, revolutions, he notes particu- 
larly the changes or revolutions which 
come from the increase, or the decrease, 
of one of the social factors in the State: 

A State has many parts, of vi Inch some one 
may grow imperceptibly revolutions aiisc 
from this cause in democracies as well av in 
other forms of government 

If we follow Aristotle in seeking to cxplaui 
political changes, we shall thus take into 

From 'The Social Backginund of Recent 
Review, April, 1936. 


account, of course among other causes, 
the cause which is to be found in these 
impeiceptible growths of social factors, 
and in the subsequent shifting of what 
may be called the social balance. The same 
lesson was taught, still more imperatively, 
by one of our English political thinkers 
in the seventeenth century. James Har- 
imgton, in the mtroduction to his Oceana 
of 1656, which he dedicated to Cromwell, 
laid down the principle: "As is the pro- 
portion or balance of Dominion, or prop- 
erty in land, so is the nature of the 
Empire.” Confining his attention to land, 
the gieat and visible form of wealth in 
his day and generation, he argued that 
the Crown was now impoverished, the 
middle classes were wealthy, and a com- 
monwealth or republic must therefore 
take the place of monarchy. "Let the King 
come in,” he prophesied (according to a 
story told by Aubrey) on the eve of the 
Restoration, "and call a parliament of the 
gicatest cavaliers in England, so they be 
men of estates, and let them sit but seven 

Political Changes,” by Ernest Barker, Sociological 
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years, they will all turn Commonwealth’s 
■men.” It would take a good deal of argu- 
ment to decide how far Harrington was 
right, and how fat he was wrong, in this 
prophecy. There was certainly a Whig 
party established by 1675, and there was 
certainly a Whig Revolution in tiSS. On 
the other hand there was a contemporary 
of James Harrington who also based his 
philosophy on the middle classes, and who 
reached what seems to be a diametrically 
opposite conclusion. This was Thomas 
Hobbes. He argued that what the middle 
classes wanted, sua si bona norint — if only 
they knew their own interests — ^was a 
good strong government which policed 
their property. He put that argument 
definitely in an appeal to the middle 
classes — perhaps it would better be called 
a definite scolding of the middle classes; 
and it is not a bad answer to Harrington. 

If we sought to argue on the most 
modern and up-to-date terms, we might 
substitute Pareto for Aristotle and Har- 
rington, and talk about "the circulation 
of elites” as the true social background of 
political change. Perhaps it is better to 
argue in nobody’s terminology, but to 
begin by defining the terms which we are 
using ourselves. On that basis we must 
notice the width of meaning of the term 
"social background.” Instinctively, and at 
the first blush, we interpret that term in 
reference to the distribution of property, 
the system of classes determined (or 
mainly determined) by that distribution, 
and the social balance between the differ- 
ent factors in that system. This is the 
interpretation followed, in different ways, 
by Aristotle and Harrington, as it is also 
followed, in his own peculiar way, by the 
Marxian. But there is also a larger inter- 
pretation of the idea of social background, 
which befits the sociologist, and indeed 
must necessarily be followed by the soci- 
ologist. On that interpretation we shall 
include in the social background of politi- 
cal changes not only the distribution of 


property, the system of classes, and the 
the shifting of the balance of classes, but 
a number of other factors. In the first 
place, we shall include the mete size and 
mass of population — in itself, and regard- 
less of the particular way in which it is 
distributed in different classes. The mere 
number of the population is in itself a 
social factor of the first magnitude. A 
vastly Increased population, such as the 
nineteenth century produced, will ulti- 
mately entail problems of political organi- 
zation which involve changes of political 
method — new forms, for example, of 
party machinery, to manipulate the new 
numbers: new forms of the general drill 
and discipline of life, to regulate the new 
movement of great crowds along its 
routes. The factor of population, in all its 
ramifications, not only internal but also 
external, and in its bearing on emigration 
and general expansion, is one of the great- 
est factors in the social background of 
political change. There are other factors 
which have also to be counted. There is, 
for example, the increase and the speeding 
of communications — both physical com- 
munication by new methods of transport, 
and mental communication by telegraph, 
telephone, and wireless. These things affect 
and alter the pace of politics; and an 
alteration of the pace of politics is already 
a political change, which may bring other 
changes in its train. Again, the alteration 
of the family may produce alterations in 
the State. If the family becomes less of 
a solid unit, and less responsible for its 
members, the State will he charged with 
greater responsibilities and become more 
of a paternal authority. It is not always 
the encroachment of the State which 
diminishes the area of the family; the re- 
verse may be the case, and the shrinkage 
of the family may involve the increase of 
the State. Similarly, the development of 
education, in itself a form of social change 
and an alteration of the social background, 
may involve political consequences and 
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changes. If, for example, there is a large 
resort to the Universities, and if the result 
is the production of an unemployed intel- 
ligentsia, or of an intelligentsia not em- 
ployed in the ways and on the standards 
which its members feel entitled to expect, 
there will arise a new social factor which 
is particularly likely to make political 
demands and to precipitate political 
changes. 

Before we turn to examine the political 
effects of the social background in this 
broader and more general sense, we may 
pause to inquire whether we can trace, 
behind any of the recent political changes 
in Europe, social causes of that more spe- 
cific character which we associate with 
the conception of class. “Class” is a 
dangerous word. There is hardly any com- 
munity which can show a definite system 
of classes, or even anything approaching 
such a system. Occupations and profes- 
sions ate definite things, but class is a 
term of rhetoric rather than a term of 
art. When we speak of class-feelings and 
class-movements, we are postulating a 
unit, and a unity of that unit, which 
reality seldom warrants. Even the working 
class, which is most definitely a class, is 
a collection of different feelings and dif- 
ferent movements; and when we turn to 
the middle class, or the middle classes, we 
are turning to something which is even 
more indefinite. Nonetheless, there is a 
sense in which we say that Fascism and 
National Socialism are movements of the 
middle class. Including in that term partly 
the members of the professions and those 
who expect to enter the professions, partly 
ihe independent artisan and the shop- 
keeper, and partly the middle interests In 
the world of agriculture. It is difficult to 
test such a generalization in any scientific 
way. We should need, for that purpose, 
a social census of the membership of each 
party concerned; and even that would not 
give us sufficient data unless we could 
weigh, in some way, the relative influence 


of the different sections. There was an 
occasion, about ipzi, when the Secretary 
of the Fascist party in Italy gave an 
account of the social composition of one 
half of his party; and it is significant that 
the greater part of that half — some 90,000 
out of a total of 150,000 — could be 
classed as independent or professional. The 
origins and the careers of the leaders are 
another index. It is true that a victorious 
party, once in power, recruits all sorts of 
adherents, who follow the banner of suc- 
cess: it is also true that, once in power, 
it may adjust its policy to the exigencies 
of its new position, and incorporate plans 
and aims which do not belong to its own 
beginnings. That only makes it the more 
necessary to go back to the party begin- 
nings in order to understand the social 
background from which it came and the 
social needs and desires which impelled it 
to seek political change. If we go back in 
that way to the origins of National Social- 
ism, we shall find that, like Italian Fas- 
cism, it appealed to the middle interests of 
society, severely shaken and battered by 
the hurricanes of the currency, and barred 
from its hopes of professional advance- 
ment by a regime in which posts seemed 
destined wholly for another class. One of 
the original twenty-five points of the 
party programme demanded the creation 
and maintenance of a sound middle class, 
the socialization of the large stores and 
their rental at low cost to small traders, 
and special consideration for such traders 
in purchases made on behalf of the State. 
Another, addressed to the middle interest 
in agriculture, demanded land reform 
suitable to the national needs, the enact- 
ment of a law for the expropriation of 
land for social purposes, the abolition of 
rent on land, and the prevention of all 
kinds of speculation in land. 

Why should there have been this in- 
surgence of the middle classes in Germany 
and Italy? We are driven back on a simple 
cause — the convulsion of the war. The 
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war had shaken irreparably the position 
of the governing class, or perhaps we had 
better say the governing element, under 
the shelter of which the middle classes had 
gone their way and preserved their respec- 
tability and their self-respect. A new 
governing element had emerged, or 
threatened to emerge, from the ranks of 
the working classes who followed the 
creed of socialism. The new governing 
element imperiled their advancement in 
the service of the State — a service which 
bulks more largely on the Continent than 
it does with us in the prospect of a career; 
and in any case, it imperiled the mainte- 
nance of self-respect. A country which is 
ready to accept and respect a labor gov- 
ernment must have gone a long way in 
the recognition of the principle that a 
man’s a man for a' that. It must also 
have gone a long way in the recognition, 
and the practical application, of the prin- 
ciple that the permanent service of the 
State is divorced from all social favor, 
and is freely open to all capacity, irre- 
spective of social convention. If this way 
has not been traveled, the imminence of 
a labor government will convey a double 
threat to the middle class — a threat to its 
self-respect and sense of personal dignity: 
a threat to its hope of advancement and 
prospects of a career. The insurgence of 
the middle classes is the answer to that 
double threat. 

It is difficult to understand contempo- 
rary Italy and Germany without remem- 
bering Russia, and without reflecting on 
the different development of Russia. 
Russia supplied the bugbear which served 
to frighten millions Into the fold of a 
warm and comfortable middle-class State. 
But why did Russia herself, under the 
impact of a similar cause — the convulsion 
of the war — follow a line of development 
so peculiar, and so different from that of 
other States? The answer is naturally 
found in the difference of the social back- 
ground of Russia. An amorphous but 


plastic society of little farming communi- 
ties had long been shaped by a governing 
bureaucracy, with a large foreign element 
in its composition, and by a landed nobil- 
ity. The system had been shaken by war 
in t905; it was finally destroyed by war 
in 1917. What was to take its place? 
There was only one social element which 
offered itself. This was the element of 
industrial labor in the towns and factory 
settlements which had grown up in Russia 
during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. There was no other social ele- 
ment of sufficient volume and strength — 
no middle element of the professions, or 
in the country-side, or in the world of 
trade and business, in which, from the 
eighteenth century onwards, a number of 
foreign interests, English among the rest, 
had always been mainly active. The cle- 
ment of industrial labor — a minority, but 
an active minority, with definite objects 
and a definite leadership — surged to the 
front. The amorphous but plastic society 
found a new control. The ideals of indus- 
trial labor became dominant; and the little 
farming communities were shaped into 
accordance with them. 

If there were time and space, the analy- 
sis of the social background in terms of 
class, and of the effects of that back- 
ground in producing political change, 
might be carried further. Wc might speak, 
for c.’tample, of the resurgence of the old 
peasant culture in the Danubian lands; 
of the des'elopment of peasant proprietor- 
ship, since the war, in large areas of those 
lands; and of the political consequences 
of that development in the States in which 
it has taken place. The terms of property 
and of class which belong to urbanized, 
industrialized, and commercialized com- 
munities are not proper to agricultural 
communities; and it is dangerous to im- 
port any common scheme into the inter- 
pretation of the varied face of Europe. 
But it is time to turn to those broader 
aspects of social life and the social back- 
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ground which still remain for our con- 
sideration. Beyond the play of pioperty 
and class, there is also the play of other 
forces. There is the great population; 
there is the great change of commumca- 
tions,’ there is the stinmg of society and 
the social process by a new diffusion of 
education. Can we trace the effects of 
these causes — these elements of our con- 
temporary social background — in any of 
the political changes of our times? 

One of the political portents of the 
present time — ^perhaps the greatest of 
them — is the magnification of party. 
When Bryce published his Modern Democ- 
racies in 1921 ..., he was alarmed by the 
growth of parties and party-spirit, and 
anxious to find checks to their growth. 
The parties of our day are giants to what 
they were when he wrote. In Russia, Ger- 
many, and Italy, however much they may 
be divided otherwise, there is one common 
fundamental political fact. That fact is 
the integration of the State in n party, 
the dominaaon of the State by a party — 
a single party; a party of a closed mem- 
bership, though the membership miy run 
to two or three millions; a party which 
gives its members a special status, dignity, 
and privilege. There are differences be- 
tween the formal position of party in any 
one of these States and its formal position 
in others. In Russia the Communist party 
IS foimally separate from the State; and 
though its members actually inspire all 
the action of the State, the paitv itself. 
de jure, has no lot or part in the Consti- 
tution. In Italy, the Fascist Party is a 
part of the Constitution: it has a formal 
right, under the law of May 1928, to take 
a legal pait in the conduct of parliamen- 
tary elections; it has ilso a foimal right, 
under another law of December 1928, to 
give its advice on constitutional changes 
— including, under that head, "intcrni- 
tional tieatics which involve a renuncia- 
tion of the acquisition of territories” — 
and to suggest to the Crown the names 


of persons for the office of Prime Mmister. 
But these differences, important as they 
are, do not abolish a fundamental identity. 
Foniially, 01 infoimally, a single organized 
party, of a closed membership, controls 
the destinies of these countries. Not con- 
tent with Its own membership of adults, 
the party proceeds to incorporate youth, 
adolescence, childhood, and even infancy, 
in Its ranks. In Italy, for example, as it 
was announced in The Tunes of January 
24, a pre-BaliUa of boys under sue is now 
being added to the Balilla for children 
from SIX to fourteen, the Avanguardista 
for adolescents from fourteen to eighteen, 
and the Young Fascists for youths from 
eighteen to twenty-one. 

What IS the Social background from 
which this portent comes? Why has this 
factor of party, once a voluntary associa- 
tion parallel to other voluntary associa- 
tions, and moving like them within the 
framework and shelter of the State, shot 
mto the foreground, captured the State, 
and proceeded to organize the whole of 
life? It IS a difficult and complicated ques- 
tion. But there ire some factors in recent 
social development which suggest some- 
thing of an answer. In a great population 
men diversify their lives by taking "sides.” 
They may simply espouse an athletic side, 
and become the fans of a team. In the 
circus of the great and populous Con- 
stantinople there were already Blues and 
Greens fourteen hundred years ago; and 
the Blues and Greens, from being circus- 
factions, spilled over into politics and 
shook the throne of Justinian. There is no 
"side” more fascinating than the political, 
and nothing more calculated to diversify 
life, especially if it be organized with 
pomp and banners and uniform. As soon 
as the electorate increased in size and be- 
came the electorate of a great population, 
the party organizer was at work. In Eng- 
land the second Reform Bill of 1867 was 
followed at once bv the Liberal Caucus 
and Mr Schnadhorst ; and an eruption and 
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insurgence of party seemed imminent, 
particularly when Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, in the early eighties of the last century, 
threw himself into the task of galvanizing 
the National Union of Conservative Asso- 
ciations into a fervent activity. But in a 
homogeneous country, accustomed to con- 
duct disputes between sides by rules of 
the game, or at any rate professing that 
object, the fervor of a party-side, however 
hotly it boils for a time, tends ultimately 
toward a moderate temperature. Where 
society is less homogeneous, the temper of 
the side prevails. It is this prevalence of 
the temper of the side which has been so 
marked a feature of so many Continental 
countries in the post-war years. Nowhere, 
perhaps, was it more marked than in Ger- 
many. The party-side became a total focus 
of life. The party-creed developed into a 
general WeltumchaHimg; the party sought 
to provide for its members the whole 
apparatus of life — mutual benefit educa- 
tion, sport, military exercise, whatever 
the mind can crave. When parties thus 
become total, there is, in the last resort, 
only room for one. And when one total 
party triumphs, the State goes — or rather, 
as the current phrase runs, it becomes — 
“totalitarian,” which is only to say that 
it becomes the subject and the plaything 
of the total party. 

No doubt it is questions of property 
and the interests of social classes which 
help to precipitate parties. But they are 
not the only questions. What makes the 
side, and maintains the side, may be pri- 
marily questions of national position and 
national prestige, even if questions of 
property and the interests of social classes 
are also mixed in the tissue. In any case, 
the problem before us is not so much that 
of the grounds on which parties are 
formed, as that of the causes which give 
them — whatever the grounds on which 
they arc formed — the intensity, the total- 
ity, the dominance which they nowadays 
tend to assume. These characteristics will 


not readily develop except in a heterogene- 
ous society; but the fact of social differ- 
ence and social cleavage is not, in itself, 
sufficient to explain them. We must also 
take into account the great population. 
We must equally take into account the 
new powers and processes of manipulating 
emotion which ate furnished by the multi- 
plication of communications. The modern 
leader, flying by airplane, is ubiquitous. 
His voice can become familiar to millions 
over the wireless; his face and his manner- 
isms are diffused to millions by the film. 
The power of organizing sides has been 
vastly increased by the mechanical devel- 
opment of our civilization. It is somewhat 
terrifying to reflect upon the repercussions 
of these mechanical developments on 
politics. On the one hand they make it 
easy to assemble gigantic combinations, 
tuned in eye and ear to a dominant mode. 
On the other hand, when once such a 
combination has been established, they 
make it difficult for any vestige of opposi- 
tion even to appear. The tendency to take 
sides defeats itself; it ends by producing 
a solitary side, which, because it is soli- 
tary, is not a side. One can hardly Imagine 
a modern Garibaldi. He would be defeated 
at once in a modern world where light 
is such that every movement is instan- 
taneously visible and sound is such that 
every stirring is immediately audible. He 
would be overwhelmed at once by an 
instantaneous concentration of airplanes. 

If we may count in the social back- 
ground the two factors which have just 
been mentioned — the factor of numbers 
and the factor of their methods of com- 
munication — we begin to see more of the 
far-spread roots of recent political change. 
But these factors are only a part, and a 
tolerably simple part, of the whole matter. 
Shaken societies are seeking to reform 
themselves. Some substitute has to be 
found for the old governing stratum and 
the old governing elements. Where this 
has happened, men are going through an 
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experimental stage, m whicli a party com- 
bination offers Itself, or obtrudes itself, 
as a substitute. In the period of efferves- 
cence, the party combination reaches 
down mto the depths for its leaders and 
Its adheients. The young men from the 
schools and the Universities, the teachers 
and the journalists, many sorts and condi- 
tions of men, see a rising star. Both those 
who wish to receive and those who wish 
to give and to make an offering rally to 
the cause of party. It was an impressive 
thing to one who calked with the young 
men in a Geiman University, two years 
ago, to see how their hopes were set on 
party. Not advancement in a profession, 
not entry into the professional service of 
the State, not a parliamentary career 
(how could there be one?) , but enlistment 
in the party, and a happy combination of 
personal advancement and service to the 
community through such enlistment — 
these were the tetms in which the eagei 
and ambitious were thinking. The party 
IS at once a career and a dedication; it 
unlocks the doors, per me si va nella citfa 
godeu/e Ve can not realize the zest of 
party unless we also realize that partv 
seems an entrance to a new world, a new 
America, in which careers abound and 
jobs spring brightly from the soil like wild 
flowers 

In conditions such as these there is 
something apocalyptic, something (if the 
word may be peimitted) "rcvivalistic,” in 
the glorified party of our days. Those who 
saw the great ciowds — moving by their 
grandeur, and yet also, in their mass, 
terrible — which assembled on the funeral 
day of our late Kmg will understand the 
sense of apocalypse and the feeling of re- 
vival This IS what the great population 
and the whirring shuttle of its communi- 
cations can produce. It is a sort of mys 
ticism, suprarational or infrarational, 
according as you choose to regard it. W ith 
us this mysticism seems to gather about 
existing institutions, and especially the 


monarchy. That is the lesson of last May 
and this January. Will it endure, and what 
arc the forms which it will eventually 
take? I do not know; I only hold my 
breath. Elsewhere, with existing institu- 
tions less stable and less magnetic, the 
mysticism has gathered around new 
centers, and has precipitated itself in 
mystical parties. There is the center of 
class, and the mystical party of Com- 
munism There is the center of race, and 
the mystical party of the National Social- 
ists There is the center of the "national 
organism,” as it appears in the very first 
article of the Italian Charter of Labor, 
and there is the mystical party of Fascism, 
engaged m what the Greeks called pros- 
ijMeos at the feet of the orgamsm Every 
center has its incarnation in a heio: each 
mystical party has its Duce, or Fuhrer, or, 
as he IS more modestly called in Russia, 
Its Secretary. When the great population 
swarms, it must have its queen bee. When 
the side emerges, it must cluster round 
the emergent leader; and you will have 
what I cmnot but call — vulgarly, but I 
think truly — the cult of the "boosted 
hero ” 

When one thinks of such things, and 
when one looks at the social background 
in this fierce light, the future cannot but 
appear cloudy. Perhaps the great popula- 
tion will decline and dwmdle; perhaps, in 
the days of our great-grandchildren, there 
will be vacant spaces — abundant room — 
airy interstices in what was once a warm 
and serried mass. Perhaps the speed of the 
whirring shuttle will ease its stiain; per- 
haps we shall be trained, by a process of 
adaptation, to its stress, and no longer be 
excited and dazzled by the whur. Mean- 
while, we live in the age in which we live 
We have to understand it in order to 
master it: self-knowledge is the only way 
to self-control. To understand our age in 
terms of economics — if by economics we 
mean the distribution of property and the 
system of classes — is to understand it only 
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in part. There are other things also afoot. 
Our numbers, our communications, the 
temper and tempo of life which spring 
from our numbers and contacts — these 
also count, and count very greatly. 

Take, for example, the sphere of the 
external relations of States. Hitherto we 
have been looking at the State "at home” 
— the State in its own multifarious and 
crowded house. But suppose we imagine 
it walking abroad, traveling, prospecting 
— like that old race which anthropologists 
call the Prospectors, ^hat will it hnd? 
Still more important — what will it n/aM/ 
to find? Well, it will want some things 
which are definitely economic. It will 
want emigration areas; and it will find 
the gates of the old areas shut, except for 
a little wicket-gate labeled "Quota.” It 
will want areas, or it will think it wants 
areas, for the supply of new materials; 
and it will find a world pre-empted and 
preoccupied. But Is this all it will want, 
and are these the essential things which, 
in its heart of hearts, it really wants? 
If we are thinking of the party State — 
the State with the social background and 
the temper of life of which we have just 
been speaking — the answer will be "No.” 
The background of its foreign policy will 
be more than economic, and it will trans- 


cend considerations of emigration areas 
and areas for the supply of raw materials. 
Because such a State is a "side” at home, 
it will move as a "side” when it goes 
abroad. Its fundamental consideration will 
be, in a word, prestige. It will desire to 
count. These great self-conscious popula- 
tions move out into the world with their 
self-consciousness upon them. That they 
should argue their case in terms of any 
International system, or at the bar of any 
international organ, is already for them 
a surrender of the thing for which they 
are contending — the respect they desire 
to impose and the prestige they desire to 
assert. They may use economic terms; but 
they seek a supereconomic reality, which 
is nonetheless a reality for them because 
it is an intangible matter of status and 
consequence. There is nothing very new 
about the desire of States for status and 
consequence. The old dynastic States had 
that desire. The new thing about the new 
party States is that their desire for status 
and consequence is not the calculation of 
diplomats but the mysticism of masses. 
The Duce of Fascist Italy is different from 
Bismarck; and a place in the sun means 
more today than it meant — or at any rate 
it means something different from what 
it meant — thirty years ago. 
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Social Status 

and Political Behavior 


Gcfhdft H , SdCfl^CT is a sociologist He has written 
chiefly for the pciiodicils in that field o£ study The author has 
attempted to \eriU Leriain genenl sutcments about the relation 
ship between social sutus and noting b> die application of scien 
lihc techniques It is a sen enlightening snidy, gi\en m Iiinita 
lions Some caution should be exercised in drawing conclusions 
from It although it is ob\ious that tins anilvsis has a \aliditv 
hc\ond Its own specific focus Hut it is limited to New York City 
md theic are othei sncnl fictois besides icnt, rehgion ige sex, 
and residence Dr Saengers work, tiken in collaboration with 
other similir studies, proies contlusixeK lliat people do feci a 
direct connection between their sociil position and the outenme 
of a gnen election Most ot iis i ike this virt of thing (or gi anted 
It IS well, howe\er to ln\L t tuoic piteist conception of wh it die 
situation actinlli is Wlm aic the conclusions which can be 
drawn legitimately from die diti presented"' 


All recent studies in the field of public 
opinion stress the high coiieluion between 
the voter’s socioeconomic status tnd Ins 
xoting tendency . The impoicincc of the 
voter’s economic status md his putv pie’f- 
erence is not neccssmiv knowm The 
recent study bv Lazaisfcld, Bcrelson, and 
Gaudet, The Chotci, established 

the significance of leligion and lesidcnce 
as well as economic status in picdictmg 
a person’s sotc 

The piescnl stud) is an endeasor to find 
whether the same faetois opcriting in 
midwcstcrn Eiic County, with its hdf- 
rural, half -small-town popuhtion, are 
effective in a large mctiopolitm commu- 
nity. It inquires into the influence of 
socioeconomic faetois on politied awaie- 
ness and political letion as Avell as the 
relative impoitance of party piogi itns 
and the ^o^cls’ opinions with regatd to 
the mam nUionil and intcinatioml issues 


on the decisions of New Yoikcrs. Finally, 
the iclitionship between voting trends m 
the last three presidential elections and 
socioeconomic factors is analyzed. 

POLHICAL AWARENESS AND 
POLITICAL ACIION 

Polffical (fmircfUis. Political activity 
among different groups of the population 
may be assumed to be related to the sig- 
nibcince its members ascribe to political 
events such as elections The analysis of 
voting behavioi in different socioeconomic 
gioups IS, therefoLc, preceded by a study 
of the lelative importance different groups 
attiibutcd to the 1944 presidential elec- 
tion. 

Not all New Yorkers considered the 
election to be of real importance for the 
nation or themselves. Approximately 
seven out of every ten thought that it 
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TABLE I ’ 

Political /Uvakencss by Religion and by Education 

IViLLnUi;;; tit PtiiMaii Statiiii; Th.il|rtiLt:ntai;e of Pcrbona Stating That 
OutLtiinc Ilf flection Makes a Outcoinc of rlcction Affects Them 


Religion 


OifTcrcnLc 


PersonalK 


Cji aniinar 
SlIiooI 

High and 
CkillLge 

lot)] 

1 

Grammar 

SlIiooI 

High and | 

: College 

1 1 

T oral 

All religions . . 

67 

77 

72 

23 ' 

34 

30 

Catholic ! 

51 

70 

61 

IS 

24 

20 

Protestant 

77 

1 72 

1 73 

20 

34 

30 

Jewish 

95 

1 89 , 

91 

37 

43 1 

41 

No of L.ISCS 

184 

306 

490 

184 

i02 I 

490 


’'Hus talile Rives onls tlie iici cciitaBC of ttcisons iit each eroup siho ticliive that the outcome of the 
election makes a difference. The fiRiiie in the gt aniniar school ciilunm foi Catholics means that 51 per 
cent of the total group think that it makes a dillLicnce uho uins, isliile tlie ap per cent who did not 
think so r.ic oiintled ftoiii the lalilc the same pmcidlius h.sSt Imn used for fables a and 3. 


would "make a real difference who wins 
in the present election.” Only three out 
of ten believed that the "outcome of the 
election would affect them personally” 
(Table i). 

As would be expected, the amount of 
education is related to the extent of politi- 
cal awareness. However, differences in 
religion were far mote important than 
educational differences in determining the 
extent of a person’s political awareness. 
On each educational level the Catholics 
were least impressed by the signihcance of 
the election, and the Jews the most con- 
vinced that the outcome of the election 
was of importance to the nation and to 
themselves. 

Political activity. The extent to which 
any group becomes politically active is 
determined not only by political awareness 
but also by the amount of time and energy 
specific activities require. While 84 per 
cent of all New Yorkers interviewed voted 
in the last presidential election, only ly 
per cent had "ever written letters to their 
congressmen” and a mere ten per cent 
were “members of any political club or 
organization.” 

The present study docs not indicate 


whether participation in terms of letter- 
writing or membership in political organi- 
zation has risen among various social 
groups during the last decade. However, 
there is evidence of an increased participa- 
tion in political action in the steadily 
declining proportion of nonvoters. 

The increase in the proportion of voters 
between 1936 and 1944 was greatest 
among Jews of low and medium income, 
followed by Catholics of middle and upper 
income groups. Only Protestants with low 
incomes fail to show an increase in the 
proportion of voters. 

The nature of this trend becomes even 
more apparent if we disregard differences 
in economic status. In 1936 the Protes- 
tants were the most frequent voters, but 
in 1944 theirs was the largest proportion 
of nonvoters. A partial explanation may 
be the impact of the war on both religious 
minorities. Jews and Catholics in New 
York City are first- or second-generation 
Americans. As such, they are more closely 
identified with the population of their 
home countries and may be more aware 
of the effect of recent political events 
abroad and at home. 

The Jews, particularly, bec.inie ex- 
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TABLE a 

Proportion or New Yorklks Writing Letters to Their 
Congressmen, by Vote and Relioion 


1 1 mniiiic 

Statu*. 


Rclicion 


PcTv iis Viiiiiiir I'mi 

Total 

Calhtihcs 

Jews 

iPintcsUnts 

Roi)sc\cU 

Dc\vc\ 

All Intomc 

gioups 

la 

20 

H 

18 

10 

15 

Uiw. . 


10 1 

i 23 

0 

18 

2 

M 

Medium or 

high 



19 

if) 



Number 


166 

141 1 


260 1 

1 

1 

385 


TABLES 

Proportion of Voters in Six Status Groups Who Are Members of 
Political Organiz\tions, by Roosevelt and Dewey Voters 


Vt'tcrs 

fam Inmnit 1 

Mctlium and Iliith Income 

Culiolics 

I fews 'I'lotcsunts 


1 Ic'vs 

1 

Protestants 

Pcitcniagc ui nu-inlicrs 

12 

8 

11 1 

3 

i 

Rouses dt voters 

lU 

h n 

1 

11 

\ 

1 7 

l)ewc\ voters 

2 

0 0 

0 

0 

13 

No. of voters reporting 

ittft 

5" 1 32 

57 

88 

1 


ircmcly conscious of the Fascist danger. 
Among the Catholics, foreign events ap- 
pear to have had a more indirect influence. 
In comparison with the Jews they show 
a low level of political awareness. The 
proportion of Catholics who thought the 
outcome of the election in 1944 was im- 
portant was smaller than that of the two 
other religious groups. Moreover, many of 
rhe “new Catholic voters” did not think 
that the outcome of the election made any 
difference. Therefore, the increase in polit- 
ical activity among Catholics can hardly 
be attributed to the direct impact of 
foreign events. Foreign events, however, 
could still have had an indirect clTect on 
the Catholic group, perhaps through the 
personal solicitation of politically con- 
scious leaders among them. 

The greater interest in voting among 
religious minorities in 1944 is paralleled 


by the greater proportion of “letter- 
writers” among Jews and Catholics. While 
there arc practically no dift’ercnccs in the 
proportion of lower- and upper-class New 
Yorkers writing letters to their congress- 
men, it is interesting to note the absence 
of letter-writers among Protestants of low 
income as well as the fact that only Re- 
publican voters with higher incomes write 
to their congressmen (Table 2). 

Membership in the major party organi- 
zations m New York City is also definitely 
aligned along the lines of social status. 
Most members of the Republican party 
organizations supporting Dewey enjoy the 
highest social status; the middle- and 
lower-class Protestants. None of the low- 
er-class Protestants or middle- and upper- 
class Cuhollcs reported membership in 
poiiricj] organizations (Table }), 

Among the Roosevelt voters who be- 
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DEMOCRATS 


REPUBLICANS 


LOW INCOME 
Cotholics Proleslonts 


MEDIUM AND H1$H INCOME 
Cothollcs Prolestants 



CHVRT 1 Proportion of Democratic and Republican totes m New York City 
bj income and b\ religion, 19^ 


longed CO a political orgini7acion, Cicho- 
lies formed the majority, particularly m 
the gtoup with lower incomes In the 
groups of middle and upper income, par- 
ticipation exists on a somewhat broader 
basis, although Citholics again constitute 
the mijority of club members. The Jews, 
in spite of their high level of political 
awareness or political interest, are less 
organized than either Catholics or Protes- 
tants Relatively very few Jews belong to 
political organizations 

The distribution of club members no 
longer paiallels the distribution of the 
Democratic and Republican vote in the 
City Since voting along class or status 
lines was more distinct in 1936 and 1940 
than in 1944, club membership in former 
years conformed more to the actual vote 
distribution than today Perhaps the fail- 
ure of the voters among Republicans of 
low status to become members of Repub- 
lican organizations or to write letters to 
their congressmen repiesents but another 
example of cultural lag Perhaps political 
control IS moic stable than fluctuations 
of the vote Whatever the reason, we find 
that social status is definitely related to 
political activities Among the Republi- 
cans those of highest status, the wealthier 


Protestants, were found to be most active. 
Catholics and Jews of low income were 
more active among the Democratic voters. 

SOCIAL STATUS AND THE VOTE 

The lotc follows status Imes. Social 
status, defined by income and religion, 
also determines voting behavior. Lazars- 
feld and his associates state that "social 
characteristics determine political prefer- 
ence.” Party preferences of the 1940 Erie 
County voter were determined to a large 
extent by religion and income. Low in- 
come predisposed a person to vote Demo- 
cratic; high income, to vote Republican 
Catholics tended to vote the Democratic 
ticket more often than Protestants. A 
Catholic of low mcome, therefore, would 
be more strongly predisposed to vote 
Democratic than a Catholic of high in- 
come The latter, in Lazarsfeld’s words, 
would be exposed to "cross pressures.” As 
a Catholic he would be inclined to vote 
Democratic; as a member of the group 
with high income, to vote Republican. 

The same factors operating in midwest- 
ern Erie County, with its half-rural, half- 
small-town population, were found to 
operate in metropolitan New York. In the 
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CATHOLICS PROTESTANTS 



YEAR OF ELECTION 


Chirt 1 Proportion of Republican \oters in the last three Presii.leiiti il clLciums b\ iiKoiiie 
anti by religion 


last three piesidential elections Catholics 
tended to vote Democratic more often 
than Protestants Voters of low income 
were more likely to vote foi Roosevelt 
than for his opponent (see Chait t) 

The changing lotc and socioeconomic 
factors. Gallup believes thit the pro- 
nounced differences in the class composi- 
tion of Republican and Democratic voters, 
conspicuous in 1936, ate slowly disappear- 
ing. To discover whether this is true of 
New York City, the election returns of 
the last three presidential campaigns were 
compared (see Chart 2). 

During the last decade the proportion 
of Republican voters climbed steadily m 
New York City, as in the rest of the 
nation. Yet not all groups changed to the 
same extent. The ratio of increase in the 


proportion of Republican votes in the 
period between 1936 and 1944 was twice 
as high among Catholics as among Protes- 
tants Within both religious groups 
changes were most pronounced in the 
middle-mcome gioup (Table 4). 

income and the changing vote The fact 
that the greatest increase in Republican 
votes appeared in the medium-income 
group IS consistent with the hy’pothesis 
that the tendency to vote Republican in- 
creases with rising income. The predisposi- 
tion toward the Democratic party is 
greater among the group with low income 
than among those with middle incomes; 
the former group is more resistant to 
change. 

The group with middle income tends to 
identify itself with that group with lower 


TABLE 4 

Percentage and Ratio of Ncrevse of Republican Votes between 

1936 AND 1944, B\ RcUCION AND BY INCOME 


RcliRion 

Percent Kc Ineieise j 

1 Ratio of Fnercasc 

Low 1 

Medium 

High 

Low 

Medium 

Hieh 

Catholic ^ 

24 1 

46 1 

4? 

■n 

1 10 0 

1 1 3 

Proicstint 

1 1 

1 

HI 


1 

1 1 3 
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incomes more during periods of depression 
such as e\isted before the 193S election 
In 1936 the Democntic party hid just 
completed its unpiecedented lelitf and 
public uorks piogiim It hid offered 
issisnnce to those uho needed help 
miinh members of the losv ind middle 
groups 

Duiing periods of relitiie economic 
securiti houciei the group u ith middle 
incomes rends to idtntifi itself more with 
the ucalthiei During the list tuo piesi 
dentnl elections the nil boom hid 
brought prosperiti The dtpiession hid 
lirgeli been forgotten ind bi md Ifge, 
people neie optimistic iboiir the postsni 
norld Thercfoie the customiri iden 
tificition of the middle cliss with the 
upper class, T Inch tends to vote Repub- 
hcin, could become effcctise 

miil thi lotc Citho 

lies showed a greitet tendenev towird 
clnnge thin Piotcstmts The Catholics 
are most hemly represented in the low 
and middle incomes Thciefore, 1 shift in 
the Catholic \ ote tow ird the Republicin 
party suggests a greitei similiritv in the 
composition of the two major parties 
An incieise of Catholics in the Repub- 
lican paity in New York Cit) means an 
increase in the number of Republicans 
with low and medium incomes 

How long this tendency to similaiity 
between the two parties will continue 
depends upon two circumjtanccs In con 
formity with their economic status, 
poorer Catholics arc inclined to vote 
Democratic Catholics as a whole now 
tend toward tht Republican party The 
question will be whethei the relatiac 
influence of economic status or the rela- 
tive influenec of icli,,ious atHIntion 
(membeiship in the Catholic gioup) is 
stronger in the long run The answer to 
this question depends on the proportion 
of unemploacd duiing the postwar re- 
convcision period Much will depend 
upon the relative prosperity of the coun 


try as well as upon the leaders and 
molders of opinion among closely knit 
religious groups 

Tliere is so far no reads explination for 
the greater increase in the proportion of 
Republiean aotes among Catholics gen 
erilh, particulirl) in a lew of the low 
level of political awareness To shed 
further light on the question of vote 
changes we piocecd next to examine the 
pait) platfoims as related to the attitudes 
of tht aoters with regard to the major 
inteinational and domestic issues of our 
time 

Tlir MAIN ISSUES OF 
THE ELECTION 

Tin jhii/) jt'ii/foimt The most con 
spituous tlemcnc in the last piesidential 
cltttion was the ichme absence of any 
outspoken difference in the campugn 
propi,inda of both major parties Rt 
publicans as w ell as Democrats ada ocated 
tir-reachng international co-opcration 
and a continuation if not extension, of 
our social secuiits sjstem The Demo- 
crats empliisizcd their past record both 
in domestic and in foreign affairs The 
Republicans emphasized the "need for a 
new man,” for a change, and accused the 
administiation of bungling and waste 
The Democratic party stressed the 
"necessity to continue an experienced 
man in office during the critical period 
of the wai” — a man "who enjoved con 
fidcnce” and "would be able to make 1 
good peace ” The Republican party 
claimed that a Republican administration 
would have the "confidence of business’ 
and insure prosperity after the war ” 

The piopagandistic difficulties facing 
the Republicin party as a result of the 
administration’s war record were em- 
phasized in the 1944 tort line poll Of the 
two-thirds of the population who ex- 
pressed a definite opinion, 1 large major- 
ity believed that the Democrats would 




Chart 3. (if jKtrty cli/fcriMu es on qiicscidiis of “JmL*inaliiin:il Cfi-ojicraiion" 

and ‘\S(icial Security " In prM})(>rlit)n of R<«><uvclt and Dewey soiers reeoyiiiizin^^ ur fail 
ing to recognize a dilTcrencc. 


make a better peace and be more capable 
of preventing unemployment after the 
war. Thus, a considerable proportion of 
Republican voters cither had more con- 
fidence in the Democratic party or was 
at least uncertain which party would best 
be able to solve the major problems of 
war and peace. 

These results suggest that other factors 
than the problems of an enduring peace 
or full postwar employment were instru- 
mental in causing many voters to change 
toward the Republican party, because 
there is little doubt that the voters of 
both parties agreed as f.ir as these major 
issues are concerned. 

Public desire for infeniafhiia! cO'- 
ofierafioji, Bath Democrats and Repub- 
licans expressed themselves In favor of 
international co-operation and, therefore, 
followed the public will when they came 
out for international co-operation in the 
1^44 election. 

However, until recently, the Repub- 
lican party in Congress had pursued a 
more isolationist policy than the Demo- 
crats. How did the Republican voter 
reconcile Jiis vote intention with his 
knowledge of the party’s past record? 
One may argue that people do not pay 


much attention to congressional .action 
or nun.ige ro forger it soon. Actually, 
the Democratic voters in New York City 
recognized a difference between the two 
parties on that score, wliile the Repub- 
lican voters concluded that the difference 
between the two parties had disappeared. 
It is impiobahle that the Republican 
voters forgot their party’s past record 
while the Democrats remembered it. This 
is particularly unlikely in the light of the 
results of the Purfitne poll. The Repub- 
lican voters simply decided char the 
difference between the two parties had 
dis.ippearcd, wliile Democratic voters, 
confronted with the same evidence (most 
Democrats and Republicans read the 
same newspapers), had come to the 
opjxisitc conclusion (see Chart 3). 

One may well ask whether the argu- 
ment precedes or follows a person’s deci- 
sion in voting. Does the voter first decide 
whether the parties differ on questions of 
vital importance to him and then make 
up his mind on the basis of his conclu- 
sion? Or is his opinion a mere rationaliza- 
tion in support of an already-made deci- 
sion? The Republican voter who gen- 
uinely favors international co-operation 
has to believe that his party, too, favors 
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TABLE 5 

Suggestions of Demochitic and Republican Voiejis for the Prevention 
OF Unemployment after the War, by Economic Status in Percentages 


1 

Hiiw Cjn Uncmplfnmcnt .Vhei 
the War Be Prevented* 

DcivMKrats 1 

Republican^ 

1 

1 

hfedium i 
and 1 
High 

Total 

1 

Low 

Medium 

1 2nd 
High 

Total 

ChiriRe ivstem, take over plants 

li ' 

, 

9 

0 

7 

! i 

New Deal mcasuicb, ;jvi\ eminent help, 
public works, planning, government* ' 
'-ponsnrcil liouhing i 

1 

59 1 

.9 1 

. 1 

A ! 

! 

1 

^ 52 

Government to-operate with business and 
help bubincss.. 

I? 


M 

5 

i] ' 

7 

New maiketv, domestic and foreign j 

" 1 

21 j 

15 

1 

26 j 

25 1 

26 

Ciovernmcni must \ca\e business alone' 
and hit lebtrictions 

0 

I 

4 

19 

i 

12 

No. of supccstions 

90 

s6 

146 

6 d 

65 

125 


co-operation; otherwise he would be 
plunged into a serious mental conflict. 

The hwes of social security and gov- 
ernment planning, An appraisal of voters’ 
opinions on social security and full em- 
ployment after the war leads to the same 
hypothesis, Although differences between 
both parties were more pronounced than 
on the question of foreign policy, a ma- 
jority of Democrats (92 per cent) as well 
as of Republicans (^4 pec cent) believed 
that the "government should provide 
jobs through public works programs for 
the unemployed” after the war. The prev- 
alence of a so-called "New Deal” philos- 
ophy among the followers of both parties 
became even more apparent when the 
respondents were asked; “What could be 
done to prevent unemployment after 
the war?” A majority of Republicans (52 
per cent) as well as of Democrats (62 
per cent) recommended "government 
planning,” a "public works program,” an 
"extension of the social security system,” 
and "government-sponsored housing," to 
prevent future unemployment. A small 
minority, mostly Republicans of medium 
and upper income, stated that unemploy- 
ment could be prevented only if “govern- 


ment left business alone.” Only among 
upper-class Republicans would a majority 
(55 per cent) rely on business rather than 
on government help for the postwar pe- 
riod. However, the majority of all Re- 
publicans spontaneously approved of 
“New Deal” measures (Table 5). 

The wishes of the large majority of 
Republicans again are at odds with the 
actions of Republican congressmen. The 
discrepancy between the voters’ opinions 
and congressional action in the field of 
foreign policy is apparent also with re- 
gard to domestic issues. The majority of 
Republican representatives has consis- 
tently voted against New Deal measures 
favored by their constituents. 

Republican voters, particularly those 
in the lower income brackets, would have 
voted against their convictions, unless 
they believed that the Republicans, too, 
had accepted the New Deal philosophy in 
fact though perhaps not in name. To be 
consistent, they chose to believe that the 
two parties had the same outlook on ques- 
tions of social security. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, in spite of the similar- 
ity of the party platforms, refused to 
accept Republican claims. They argued 
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that the two parties differed funda- 
mentally on these issues. The voter^s 
previous decision to vote for his candidate 
or party again appears to have dererimned 
his belief concerning the presence or 
absence of a genuine difference between 
the parties; his opinions are shaped by his 
decision. 

The voterh arpements If voting be- 
havior could be traced to the voter's 
deliberations rather than to group mem- 
bership, direct questioning might furnish 
a clue to the real motives behind his 
decision. We have seen that the decision 
how to vote can hardly be attributed to 
di^erences on major questions of foicign 
and domestic policy between the paities 
One cannot be surprised, thcrcfoie, to 
find that the oveiwhelming majoiin of 
arguments centered around the personal 
qualities of the candidates As could be 
expected from the way the campaign was 
conducted, most of these pcisonal liga- 
ments were concoincd with Roosevelt 
rather than with Dewey. Demociats were 
pro-Roosevelc rather than anti-Dewey, 
Republicans, anti-Rooscvelt lathet than 
pro-Dewey (Tabic $). 

TABLE 6 

Proposition of Arguments ior or against 

Roosevelt or Dewet among Roose 
VELT A^D DeaXEY VoTtRS 


T>pc of Argument 

R MJ'.LMh ' 

Villus 1 

' Dtwu 
Viitcrs 

Pro Roosevelt 

61 

6 

Pro Dc\ve> 

3 

24 

Neutral (need change, new 
man) 


16 

Am Roosevelt 

3 

45 

Anti Dcwc> . . 


9 

No of arguments 

180 

133 


of particular interest was the i da- 
tively large number of arguments of a 
"neutral” character among the Repub- 
licans. Many simply stated that we "need 


a change” or a “new man,” that "Roose- 
velt was too old ” Thei e may be some 
people who voted Republican for no 
other reason th.in a belief in periodic 
change or in the prerequisite of xouth for 
political efficiency. It seems somewhat 
more likely that in the majoiity of cases 
this argument constitutes but another 
rationalization for a decision already 
made and docs not explain why the person 
actually voted Republican. 

The aiguments of most Democratic 
\oters in support of their candidite cen- 
teied around "Roosevelt’s greater experi- 
ence.” He was considered "indispensable 
for the winning of the war” oi the 
“making of a good peace ” These aigu- 
ments were cvpiesscd relatively more 
frequently by Democrats with higher 
incomes Among the other Democrats 
one finds a substintnl minoriu arguing 
in teims of class differences. “Roosevelt 
is good for labor” and “minorities”; 
Dewey, “too much under the influence 
of business” or "capitalists.” These argu- 
ments agiin point to the stiong influence 
ot income m determining voting Tradi- 
tionally low income and minoiity groups 
tend to vote the Dcmociatic ticket. Pre- 
disposition seems to be less effective 
among the wealthier Demociats More 
predisposed toward the Republican paity, 
they argued almost exclusixtly in terms 
of Roosevelt’s gieater experience 

The influence of predisposition was 
clearly discernible also among a consider- 
able proportion of the Republicans with 
middle and upper incomes, who were 
quite conscious of their class interests. 
They stated that "Roosevelt was bad for 
business,” while "Dewey fivois business” 
and would “guarantee full emplovment” 
and a "prosperous economy.” 

The Republicans of low income, per- 
sons ordinarily inclined to vote Demo- 
cratic, either argued almost exclusively 
in terms of the "need fox .1 new' man” 
01 stated that "Roosevelt craved for 
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TABLE 7 

Peucevuge of “Ciuvcers,” “New Voters," ,\nd “Consistent 
V oTFIls" PllLIEVING THE Twu PAUriES Dlll'CR WITH ReGARD 
10 Their Domesiic Procrim 


Do Parlies 
Differ 

j CIlihuliv 

New 

Voteis 

Conbisicin Voicih 

IJciuoLUibi 
d's III 19 )U 

W lio 1 

RepulihL.in 

III 1944 ^ 

Noniolci 

DcmtiLiat 

* N«n\(itcr 1 

1 Repubfii-.in j 

Democrat. 

1940 

Dcmociat, 

'944 

Rcpuhlkan, 

1940 

Rcpuhlkan, 

'944 

■Ves 

1 

1 

49 

3 -i * 

67 

44 

No 

47 j 

6 

-7 

15 

52 

Don't know 

21 1 

1 

45 

]< 

t8 

24 

No. of voters 

4i 

4 ^ 

41 1 

99 

57 


power,” "iiould become 1 dictator,” and 
"favored the Communists.” While the 
first argument piobably docs not indicate 
the real motivating factor, the fear of 
"dictatorship” or of "communistic influ- 
ences” — expressed by one-third of this 
group — deserves serious consider.ition. It 
is possible tli.it this fc.ir caused many 
persons, usually predisposed to vote 
Democratic, to vote against Roosevelt. 

The rcailcrs of Democratic and Refitib- 
lican papm. The overwhelming majority 
of both Democrats and Republicans were 
exposed almost exclusively to Republican 
press propaganda. Four times as many 
Democrats read strongly Republican 
papers as strongly Democratic papers. 
This ratio was even larger among the 
group with low incomes, which does not 
usually listen to the more evenly distrib- 
uted campaign propaganda of the radio. 

Both Democrats and Republicans svcrc 
thus exposed to propaganda calling 
Roosevelt a "dictator,” "power-crazy,” 
and "under Communist influence” and, 
for years, attacking his domestic and 
foreign policy. Yet, in 1944, about one- 
half of the Catholic and Protestant voters 
who were exposed to the strongly anti- 
Democratic Nejos, Mirror, and Joniiiat 
voted for Roosevelt. Those who had de- 


cided to vote Democratic simply failed 
to accept their arguments. Even among 
Republicans only a small proportion 
quoted the arguments handed out by 
their favorite papers as main reasons for 
their decision. Therefore, it is very un- 
likely that voting in general and the re- 
cent shift in particular can be attributed 
to newspaper propaganda. 

SOCLIL STATUS AND THE 
VOITNG TREND 

The "ihaii^cn." The most significant 
evidence supporting the hypotheses that 
neither specific objective arguments nor 
the belief that one would fare better 
under a new President were responsible 
for the shift in the New York vote is 
furnished by those who changed parties 
between 1940 and 1944. A comparison 
between the "changers” and the con- 
sistent voters (see Table 7) indicates 
that the changers were politically the 
least alert and least interested of all 
voters. Only one-half of all changers 
believed that the outcome of the election 
was at all important, as compared with 
two-thirds of the total number of voters 
studied. Only 14 per cent of them 
thought that the outcome of the election 
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would affect them personally, as com- 
pared with a5 per cent of the two reli- 
gious groups m which most changes 
occurred. 

Less than onc-third of all voters who 
changed their party affiliation in the past 
four years helieved that the two paities 
differed with regard to their foreign pro- 
gram. The "changers” also included the 
smallest proportion of voteis who 
thought that the two parties diffeied witli 
regard "to their attitude toward a public 
works and social security program ” They 
are followed closely by the "New Voteis,” 
most of them persons who could have 
voted in 1940 had they so desiicd The 
decision to change parties 01 to vote foi 
the first time is obviously not the result 
of an awareness of the difference between 
the two parties 

Social s/a/iii and the lotiu^ tiuul. One 
must, theiefoie, conclude that the trend 
in voting is not lelitcd to diftcientes in 
party progiams or differences in the opin- 
ions of the voteis conceinmg the in- 
tentions of the presidentiil candidate. 
Instead, the tiend depends on factots such 
as religion and income and is a function 
of status or gioup affiliation It is most 
outspoken among groups who, in Lazars- 
feld*s words, were exposed to "cioss pies- 
sures.” If the poor traditionallv tend to 
vote Demociatic and if tlicie is now a 
tendency among Catholics to shift towaid 
the Republican paity, richei Catholics 
would obviously be moic likely to shift 
than poorer C.itholics. 

Some tenfatne hypotheiei. Although 
an explanation of this trend in voting 


cannot be given within the framework of 
the study, some tentative hypotheses for 
further investigation may be offered. The 
failure of the respondents to recognize 
any difference between the parties, to- 
gether with their appreciation of the 
Admmistration’s accomplishments during 
the war, points to the working of per- 
sonal influences within closely knit 
groups rather than to exposure to parties 
and propaganda. It is likely, therefore, 
that a shift in opinion among the leaders 
of any group would be followed by a 
similar trend in voting among the group 
members, the more so if they do not com- 
prehend Its significance. This mechanism 
IS most likely to work among groups 
under "cross pressure,” which means 
gioups picdisposed toward both parties. 
Gioup resistance toward change is likely 
to be greater wheie several factors com- 
bine to piedispose a person in favor of 
one party. 

The slow disappeaiance of distinct 
status lints in the composition of the two 
ma/oi parties in New York City may be 
1 passing phenomenon due to the opera- 
tion of specific historic factors. In a de- 
pression the identification of the Demo- 
cratic paity with social reform will be 
moie impicssed upon the public than In 
times of piospeiity when the public is 
likcl) to foiget past hardship Another 
dcpiession, therefore, may lead again to a 
sharpei crystallization of class lines in 
terms of party preference, unless the 
prop.aganda and actions of both parties 
with regard to the issue of social security 
and a public works program remain alike. 
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The Middle Class 
in the United States 


Lewis Corey, Professor of Political Economy at Antioch 
College, has written file books and many articles for scholarly 
periodicals on political and economic subjects The American 
Middle Class — real and hcUonal — is so important to an under- 
standing of politics in this country that it is necessary to hase 
some factual basis for discussing it Professor Corey prosides one 
such foundation in this article How is Professor Corey using the 
word “class"!' It may be that when one speaks of 'class” 
in the United States he employs a special meaning of it, and it 
should be made clear what that meaning is Seseral suggestise 
considerations flow fiom ihis article First, it shows the impact 
of technology upon politics — the new middle class is the product 
of new industrial desclopments Second, the figures demonstrate 
that the bulk of the population do not own property (productive 
capital) or their own businesses Third, the new middle class 
perhaps has a psychology different from die old m what respects 
and why’ Fourth, what is the effect of Professor Corey’s analysis 
on the Marxian prognostication of a steady dividing of humanity 
into just two classes, proletariat and bamgeohte^ 


There are, obviously, specific economic 
problems of the peace that must be 
tackled and solved. But they cannot be 
separated from the historical drive to- 
ward over-all changes m economic insti- 
tutions and values. Nor can these changes 
be separated from changes in class rela- 
tions and in class-political power, among 
other reasons because the direction m 
which social change moves is affected by 
human consciousness and action 
What labor and the farmers decide to 
do on the specific and over-all problems 
is important. But just as important is 
what the middle class decides to do. VC^hile 
the old middle class of small independent 
enterprisers may not be much of an eco- 
nomic power, because of monopoly domi- 
nation, It IS still an influential ideological 


and political force. And the new middle 
class of salaried employees, especially the 
technical-managerial and professional per- 
sonnel, possesses the technical, administra- 
tive, and educational skills without which 
the old society cannot carry on or a new 
society be built. The middle class will face 
specific postwar economic problems of its 
own. Will small enterprise shrink still 
more or grow again? Will economic ex- 
pansion be enough to bring full employ- 
ment for technical-managerial personnel 
and higher pay for white collar workers? 
Will rising incomes multiply the demand 
for professional services, including the 
services of teachers? Finally, will the tech- 
nical-scientific and educational talents of 
the new middle class be used for peace or 
war’ All these specific problems of the 


From "The Middle Class,” by Lewis Corey, Antioch Review, Spring, 1945 (Footnotes 
omitted ) 
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middle class tie in with the larger prob- 
lem of over-all social change. 

Class relations have developed differ- 
ently from the expectations of the early 
democratic and socialist philosophers. 
Democrats foresaw the continuation and 
expansion of a middle-class dcmociacy 
of small independent producers, in which 
a majority of the people draw thtir liveli- 
hood from property which they woik and 
own. The early socialists, including Maix, 
prophesied that middle-class democracy 
was doomed by the concentntion of in- 
dustry and of property ownership, and 
the prophecy is largely fulfilled But the 
Marxists were wrong, too, for there is no 
fulfillment of their prophecy of a rapid, 
inevitable polarization of classes into 
proletariat and bonigeoisic, with the vir- 
tual eclipse of the middle class 
Evidence is overwhelming that the early 
democrats were wrong The middle class 
of small independent enterprisers giew in 
absolute numbers from 1870 to 1910 but 
underwent a relative decline, since 1910 
the numerical size of the class has re- 
mained virtually stationary while it his 
considerably shrunk as a piopoition of all 
gamfully occupied pel sons (Table i) Its 
economic power has shrunk even more 
than Its numerical strength because of 
mcreasing monopoly dominition 

But while It has declined, the old middle 
class has not disappeaicd, and it is still a 
class-political force to reckon with Moic- 
over, a new middle class of sal iried employ- 
ees has come into being that, since 1870, 
has grown faster than the prolctimt 
Let us look at Table i again The 
workmg class increased slowly from 
around 53 per cent of all gamfull) occu- 
pied persons in 1870 to a peak of 57 per 
cent in 1910; then it fell to 55 per cent 
m 1920, was stationary in the i920*s, and 
rose again to 57 per cent in 1940 But 
"working class” includes farm laborers 
and workers in domestic and personal 
service, while the "proletariat” in the 
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Marxist sense is composed of industrial 
workers The industrial proletariat reached 
Its numeiital peak in 1920 and has been 
almost stationary since, but its relative 
weight has fallen From around 55 per 
cent of the working class in 1870 the 
industrial workers rose to a peak of 66 per 
cent in 1910 and 67 per cent m 1920, 
falling, however, to 62 per cent in 1930 
and 55 per cent in 1940 This relative 
shrinkage in the proletariat appears 
clcaily from another angle; as a propor- 
tion of all gainfully occupied persons the 
industrial workers rose from around 30 
per cent in 1870 to 37 per cent in 1910 
and 1920, falling to 34 per cent in 193a 
and 3 1 per cent m 1940 

Two major factors underlie this shrink- 
age of the pioletariaf the growing trend 
towird use of automatic machines and 
automatic plants, which displaces manual 
woikcis while It multiplies the number 
of tcchmcal-managerial and clerical em- 
ployees, and the constant growth of pro- 
fessional and personal services, much of 
them to serve workers themselves as their 
Lying standards and leisure rise. 

While the workmg class multiplied six 
times from 1870 to 1940, the middle class 
as a whole multiplied eight times and tie 
nm midtilc class snteen tunes The abso- 
lute numbers of the industrial proletariat 
has lemaincd virtually stationary since 
1920 while the new middle class scored an 
incicasc of 50 per cent. From an almost 
negligible proportion in 1870 the new 
middle class moved up to become 25 pet 
cent of all gainfully occupied persons. 
Technical-managerial and professional 
employees alone have multiplied thir- 
teen times since 1870, from 330,000 to 
4,772,000. 

This tremendous growth of the new 
middle class is an integral part of basic 
economic changes in the structural setup 
of capitalism: 

( I ) The growing technical-scientific 
natuic of industry, which calls for con- 
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TABLEi 


Class Divisions in the United States: 1870-1940 


(m ihousands) I 

1940 1 

1930 

1 1920 

1910 

1870 

I. Farmers 

5.265 

6,012 

6,387 

6.1 42 

3,100 

I. Ownen 

J.227 

3,463 

3.954 

3,864 

2.325 

2. Tenants 

2,038 1 

•2.549 

2,453 

2,268 

775 

IL Working Class 

29,518 

25,81 i 

22,665 

19.750 

6,035 

I. Industrial 

16, 12^ 

1 6,1 9b 

15,118 

12,982 

3.225 

a) Manufactures 

9 . 250 * 

9,150 

9,450 

7.425 

1.812 

b) Mining 

824 

887 

981 

863 

179 

c) Transportauon 

1 2.9^0* 

3,961 

3,586 

2,204 

465 

d) ConstrUkiion 

1 3,100 

3.300 

2,300 

2.490 

768 

2. Farm Laborers . . 

2,311 

2.606 

2,217 

3,658 

1,500* 

3. Other Workers 

1 1 .082 

7,456 

5.329 

4.1189 

1 1.310 

IIL Middle Class 

1 

14.884 

11.682 

8,870 

i 3,289 

I. Old — ^Enterprisers 

1,863 

1 3.751 

1 3,350 

4.361 

1.532* 

a) Business 

1 3 *ibi 

?.^‘>4 

2,043 

2.895 

1 1,304 

b) Professional 

1 481 1 

1 446 

406 

366 

laS 

a. New— Salaried 

12.769 

1 1 1 .580 

8.442 

5,609 

756 

a) Tcchnic.il — M’g’nal 

a, 061 

1 ,966 

1.527 

999 

1 129 

b) Professional 

2 660 

1 2 415 

1,581 

1,179 

204 

c) Clerical 


1 3.345 

2.710 

1.104 

68 

d) Salespeople 

3047 

4.003 

>.877 

1.595 

382 

e) Public Scivice 

43 *) 

418 

290 

208 

48 

IV. Upper "Baurgcoisie" 

240 

400 1 

200 



Total 

51,656 

47.457 

40,935 1 

34.733 

11,424 


* Paitly estimated 


The final totals arc all persons ‘‘gainfully occupied” or "the labor force" (new Census 
terminology) minus unpaid family faim uoikers “Labor force” and “gainfully occupied" 
are not strictly compatible; the 1940 total is ‘lal>or force" and uould be slightly liigher 
if the older concept liad been used. NoU; The decrease in the number of farmers for 
19^0 wciild not be as large as it is if duingcs in classification liacl not evciuded fiom 
enumeuition a cun-siderabie nunilier of people counted as fanners in earlier Census reports. 

Under "manufactures'' are included some ssorkers not working in factories. "Transpor- 
tation" includes workers in communication industries. "Farm Labniers" includes only 
hired wage-workers. Tlie "salaned” total includes "Unspecified" salaried employees and 
telephone and telegraph operators (see Table 7) "Salespeople” includes "clerks” in stoics. 
"Public Senicc” includes fcJcial, sUic, and local oflicials, police personnel and piobation 
officeis, It e\cludes dooikccpcrs, lahoicrs and olhci wage-workers; and does not include 
the much largei total of salaried prolcsMonal and clerical employees in go\ eminent 
service 

So/tm: Compiled, computed, <in(! aiiangcJ horn material in Population: Compuiutipc 
Occupation SfaiisUa joi thi Vmtal Stated. tSjo to t^), published by die U. S. Bureau of 
the Census (Prchminan i.ihic) 


scantly greater numbers of technical 
employees. 

(2) The increasingly complex nature 
of production and distribution, and the 
separation of ownership from management 


in collective enterprise, which calls for 
constantly greater numbers of managerial 
employees. 

(3) The growing amount of planning, 
regulation, and control within industry, 
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and the consequent need for more admin- 
istration, which calls for constantly 
greater numbers of clerical employees. 

(4) The muluplication of goods and 
leisure, which calls for more employment 
in distribution and trade and for more 
personal and professional services, the pci- 
formers of which are primarily members 
of the new middle class. The proportion 
of people employed in the production of 
physical goods fell from around 75 per 
cent in 1870 to 50 per cent m 1940. If 
incomes and leisure go up again, as they 
can, it will mean more employment in the 
performance of services. 

(s) The growth in the economic func- 
tions of government and of public serv- 
ices, which has brought the gr.ind total 
of all public employees, federal, state, and 
local, from around 175,000 in 1870 to 

3.100.000 in 1530 and 3,aoo,ooo in 1940, 
exclusive of relief workers. The small in- 
crease shown in 1940 over ten aeais e,trlicr 
was due to contiaction in state and local 
employment; federal employees lose from 

580.000 in 1930 to 1,000,000 in 1940 
Around one-thud of public cmploa'ecs .are 
workers (including mail carriers) ; the 
balance of two-thirds .are technical-mana- 
gerial, professional, and clerical employees. 

The economic basis of early middle-class 
democracy was the widespread ownership 
of small independent property in a society 
of small producers. But small ownersh.p 
was disastrously limited by the onsaacep 
of industrialism. In the America of the 
iSao’s around 80 per cent of the people 
owned property from avliich they avoi led 
a livelihood; in the i94o’s only 20 per 
cent do so, the great majority being now 
dependent on income from a wage- or 
salary-job. 

Ownership of farms was the basis of 
earlier economic democracy. The absolute 
number of farmers kept on incieasing un- 
til 1910, although they move downward 
in a relative sense. But for twenty years 
thereafter the number of farmers remained 


stationary while population grew; and in 
1940 theie were fewei farmers than in 
1910. Farmers today are not much more 
than 10 per cent of the gainfully occu- 
pied. 

The numbci of enterprisers (Table 2) 
incieased from 1870 to 1910, from 1,404,- 
000 to 2,893,000; there was a small rise 
to 3,304,000 m 1930 and hardly any 
chinge m 1940. The trend for the old 
middle class as a whole, including profes- 
sionals, was pretty much the same, with 
a smdl increase from 1910 onward but a 
very laige decrease as a percentage of all 
gainfully occupied persons. It is important 
to observe, however, the relative and 
absolute decline in the number of inde- 
pendent entciprisers (manu- 

factuics, construction, mining) — from 
around 425,000 in 1910 to 390,000 in 
1930 and 257,000 in 1940. The statistical 
decline mav be a bit more than the actual 
decline, because the different vears do not 
seem w'holly comparable and because some 
of the 1940 decline may have been a 
temporal V depression result, yet the down- 
ward trend is definite, Many independent 
industiial enterprisers have been wiped out 
by the war. Whether or not they stage a 
comebick depends upon postwar economic 
conditions and what kind of policy the 
middle class pursues. 

Small independent enterprisers have 
held their own in numbers only because 
of the very large increase in trade and 
personal services (some of which in 1940 
was, however, a hangover of people open- 
ing small stores to escape unemployment 
doling the depression of the 1930’s). 

Independent professionals, interestingly 
enough, have made little contribution to 
an increase of small enterprisers (Table 
3). They made considerable gains from 
1870 to 1910, multiplying nearly four 
times, but the later gains are small com- 
pared with the great gains of salaried 
professionals (Table 6 ) . Among profes- 
sionals, too, employment becomes inpreas- 
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TABLE! 


Indepfndent Enterpriiers 1870 1940 



1940 

1930 

1910 

1870 

Manufactures 

145,000* 

1 

207,901 1 

235,618 1 

47,000 

Buiiding j 

100,000* 

167,512 

174.422 / 

Mining 1 

12,000* 

I 5 » 5 ii 

M.r 87 

500 

Trade 1 

1,926,000 

i,8oo,o(H} 

1,278,000 

440,000 

Laundr) , etc 1 

53.694 

49.461 

30,000 

1,000* 

Entertainment 

70,844 1 

67,744 

34.347 

1,185 

General Scrviies 

535,000 

467,000 

390 000 

110,900 

Garages 

100,000 

95,000 

18,000 

2,000* 

Professional 

487,121 

4467,8 

366,323 

128,175 

Unclassified 


43 - 1.332 

720.7^4 

802,014 

Total 

3,863,249 

3 . 75*. '99 

3,261,631 

1.532,774 


* Partly estimated 

Under “Laundry" are included laundry, cleaning, dyeing and pressing establishments 
“Entertainment” includes tlieatres and motion picture houses, pleasure resorts, race trachs 
etc “General Sersices" includes hotels and boarding houses, eating and drinking places, 
barber and beauty shops, etc “Garages" includes cab and truck owners, and, for earlier 
years, lisery stables “Professional" includes self aiiployed performers of professional 
serstces “Unclassified" includes, especially for the earlier years, independent arusans and 
artisan shops. 

Souice Compiled, computed and arranged from material in Population; Compmalwe 
Occupation Statistics joi the United States, tSjo to /940, published by the U S Bureau of 
the Census (Preliminary table) 


TABLE 3 

Independent PRorEssiON/tLS. 1870-1940 



1940 

1930 

1910 

0 

r-v 

□0 

Physicians 

1 65,629 

153.803 

145 , 000 * 

60,000* 

Dentists 

70,6or 

70.344 

39.597 

7,988 

Other Medical 

48.458 

48,187 

19.755 

5.585 

Lawyers 

180,483 

160,605 

114.704 

39.791* 

Architects 

21,976 

23,100 

17.444 

2.039 

Pbotograpbeis 

37.641 

32.805 

31.775 

7.65= 

Artists 

62,485 

57.253 

34.094 

4,120 

Authors 

14,126 

12.325 

4.324 

1,000* 

Total 

481,121 

446.738 

366,223 

128,175 


* Partly estimated 


Under “Physicians" surgeons are included "Lawyers” include judges “Other medical" 
includes veterinarians, osteopaths, chiropractors, and healers “Artists" includes sculptors 
and teachers of art No attempt is made to classify other and newer professions 
The totals are functional, not anthmeucal, tlicy assume that an overall average of 10% 
of professional persons were salaried employees in 1910 and an average of 20% in 1930 
and 1940 

Somce: Compiled, computed and arranged from material in Population: Companiiwc 
Occupation Statistics for the United States, iSjo to /940, Jiublished by the U S. Bureau of 
the Census (Preliminary table) 
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TABLE 4 

TeCHMCIAV!, 1870 1940 



1940 

1930 

1910 

1870 

Chemists 

60,005 

48,009 

16,598 

77-1 

Civil Engineers 

105,486 

102,086 

52,031 ] 


Electrical Engineers 

55.^67 

57.559 

I5sl25 L 


Mechanical Engineers 

85.543 

54.356 


7,094 

Chemical Engineers 

11,600 1 


6,930 J 


Mining Engineers 

9 773 > 




Industrial Engineer^ 

9 803 

3,261 



Laboratory TechniLims 

■7.546 

8288 

4,000 

250 

Total 

355.J23 

285,529 

109 198 

8,1 18 


Under 'Chemists" are included assajers and meuillurgists Cnil Engineers" includes 
surveyors "Laboratory" includes technicians and assistants, 1940 data is not comparable 
with earlier years 

Source Compiled, computed and arranged from material in Population Compai atwe 
Occupation Statistics foi the United States, iSyo to 1540, published by the U S Bureau o£ 
the Census (Prehmin-irv nWe) 


ingly institutional. Yet they make up a 
powerful, strategic group that is influen- 
tial far beyond its numbers 

In some of its functions the new middle 
class of technical-managerial, professional, 
and clerical employees is not altogether 
new. There were office workcis, public 
employees, a smattering of technicians 
and managers in early capitalism, some 
also in the commercial civilizations of 
antiqmty. But their numbers weie small 
and they were significant mainly in the 
repressive bureaucracy of the state. The 
new middle class is new in its numbers, 
in the variety and significance of its 
occupations, and in being a typical class 
product of large-scale collective eco- 
nomic activity. 

The slowdown m expansion of the new 
middle class, as a result of the depicssion 
of the 1930’s, was temporary unless there 
arises a new economic crisis But a new 
crisis will engulf the working class, too 
And the problems of policy created by 
the new middle class wdl become acute. 
Trends in the ovei-all class development 
since 1870 may be summed up 

The working class has grown piopor- 


tionately more than twice as fast as the 
mdependent enterprisers. 

The middle class as a whole has grown 
around 50 per cent more chan the number 
of workers. 

The new middle class has grown more 
than three times faster than the working 
class, eight times faster than the number 
of enterprisers, and two and one-half 
times faster than the middle class as a 
whole. 

These are clear mdications of the 
strength and significance of the new 
middle class. Its functions arise out of 
changes that have transformed capitalism 
and that carry into the future. They have 
brought a great increase m the number 
of technicians (Table 4). This increase 
IS underestimated by the Census, which 
often classifies technicians as “officials” 
ind sometimes as “clerical.” Yet the 
Census figures show an increase of forty 
times in the number of technicians, with 
700,000 as the probable 1940 total. The 
greatest expansion has been since 1910 
md there was no serious slowdown in 
1940 because of the depression. 

While the majority of technical engi- 
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neers (electrical, mechanical, mining, 
civil) ate in industry, 26.5 per cent of 
them were engaged in professional service 
m 1930, and 12.2 per cent in public 
service. They are active m every field of 
activity. 

Any expansion of industry must nec- 
essarily increasp the number of technicians 
and enlarge their strategic impoitince 
Industry becomes more and more depend- 
ent on the possessors of technical knowl- 
edge and skills while the manual labor 
force dwindles, with increasingly more 
skilled workers being tiansfoimed into 
"junior technicians.” The technician is 
master of the mysterious processes of a 
system of production which is infinitely 
more complex than production in the 
early stages of the industrial revolution 
And the strategic importance of the 
technician grows, socially as well as eco- 
nomically, as people become moie tech- 
nology-conscious and ate influenced by 
the technician 

Technicians merge into the managerial 
group, which has grown fourteen times 
in number since 1870 (Table 5). Man- 
agerial employees are important in every 
field of activity, including government, 
although the largest proportion is eng iged 
m manufactures The slight gain regis- 
tered m 1940 expresses the depression 
failure of industry to expand, not any 
decline in the importance of minagcrial 
personnel. 

Around two-fifths of managerial em- 
ployees are in the upper group composed 
of ofBcials and managers. The top layers 
of this upper group, the administratuc 
officials, may be called "institutional 
capitalists” (for whom, however, power 
IS a greater motive than profit, which 
largely explains why they merged so 
easily into fascism). They are identified 
with monopoly capitalism, and imperial- 
ism and are, by and large, the heart of 
reaction But this is not true of the whole 
managerial group, especially its lower 


layers which are frequently m conflict 
with the upper (evident today in the 
stiuggle of foremen to unionize against 
admmistiative opposition) . A progressive 
potential exists in management alongside 
leactionaiy attitudes and practices. 

In objective functional aptitudes and 
inteiests the technical-managerial per- 
sonnel IS not capitalist. It has a sense 
of workmanship, which calls for doing 
1 job of production, and its economic 
interests m terms of employment and 
income are promoted by full utilization 
of productive resources and their expan- 
sion. The progressive practitioners of 
management recognize it can become a 
liberating force. One writes: 

In llie inci easing specnlization of manage 
ment, .ind in the consequent increasing in 
hlliation 11110 managerial personnel of tech 
nicalK named persons whose prime iiicerest 
and desire aic produenon rather than profit, 
one may perhaps see an agency for a new 
mdustrial resolution and for a conversion of 
industry into an agency for social welfare 
rather than for individual profit 

Salaried professionals scored an increase 
of thirty times from 1870 to 1940 
(Table 6). They incieased much moie, 
and more rapidly, than independent pro- 
fessionals They mclude not only groups 
specified in the table but also salaried 
physicians, surgeons, architects, lawyers, 
and others. The largest increases were 
scoied by actors, teachers, and editor- 
reportcis, the smallest by physicians and 
clergymen. A wholly new group emerged, 
professional social workers. Many profes- 
sionals are in the upper layers of manage- 
ment, while accountants are part of the 
administrative bureaucracy of corporate 
business. At least 125,000 salaried piofes- 
siomls (including technical-scientific per- 
sonnel) are m the employ of the federal 
government, with many more, among 
them 1,100,000 teachers, employed by 
states, municipalities, and townships. 

Among salaried professionals are the 
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TABLE 5 


Man'Vglrial Employles 1870 1940 


1 

1940 

1930 

1910 

1870 

Agriculture 

62,778 

70 . 5»3 

52,811 

2,000* 

Upper 1 

37 . 5“3 


Lower 

25.275 




Manufactures 

614 4.7 

651,260 

301,691 

16,000* 

Upper 

312 DOO* 

4 I 2 . 7’>6 


Lower 

3 -; 2.457 

338.904 

^75.997 


Mining 

Upper 

4 « 545 

1 (j 1 0 1 

49.671 

34,485 

10,947 

7,580 

Lower 

Railroads 

32,244’' 

34.486 

153.996 

43,338 

ri^ 003 

7,000* 

25,000* 

Up|)cr 

32.242 

3 *I .'32 

19.805 

Lower 

n "119 

119864 



Other Transport 

102 826 

1 T9 927 1 

82,211 

10,000* 

Up|W 

50 Sh2 ' 

63.352 

34.490 

Lower 

51 944 

56.575 

47.721 


Communication I 

40,024 

34.182 

16,551 

« 

0 

0 

Upper 

2? V)i 

18,957 

lo 089 

I ower 

16 74? 

15 225 

6462 


Construction 

99 912 

68,818 

4o,ono* 

12,000* 

Upi)cr 

25 jAg 

23.492 

15,000 

Lower 

74 <ifi 5 

45,346 

2$, 000 


T radc 

89124 

82,658 

45274 

7,500* 

Upper 

50 0«)0“ 

45 000* 

25 ODD* 

Lower 

124 

37,658 

20,274 


Motion Picture 

a 100 

1.925 


Ctarage 

21 250 

j 19 247 



Banking 

95 000 

93 356 

56,059 

1 5,000* 

Insurance 

59 755 

55 997 

9.501 

1,000* 

Unclassified 

? 4 <' '>94 

501,271 

142,481 

25 , 01 ) 0 * 

Total 

I /07 57(1 

1 6K0 889 

893.867 

121,380 


* Partly estimated 


“Upper” manageruil — manager'., udiuals, ‘Lowa’’— foremen, oxeiseers, inspector^ 
“Other Transport” includes 'itiLct tail\\n\s, bus ta\ic.il>. trucking and shipping “Com 
munication” includes telephone ind telcguph onlv ‘Motion Picture, Garage, Banking, 
Insurance” include managers and oOieiiU onl) 

Source Complied, computed and ananged from material m Populat/ofi Co/tJpaiative 
Occupation Statistics foi the Umtul States, sS/o to 1940, jiubhshcd bv the U S Bureau of 
the Census (Preliminary table) 


shapers of opinion and ideas: the teachers, 
editors, and reporters who, along with 
writers and aitists, are the architects of 
ideology. They are the intellectuals — suc- 
cessors to the priests and mcdiemc men 
of earlier religious civilizations. All intel- 
lectuals, conservative, liberal, and radical, 
are members of the new middle class. 

Many techniciUmanagenal and piofes- 
sional employees ate, from the angle of 


their incomes, nearer to the workers than 
they are to members of their own class. 
In fact, millions of skilled union workers 
earn more chan millions of lowei-salaiied 
employees. Nevertheless, technical-man- 
agerj.iJ and professional employees are 
members of the new middle class. Most 
of them earn moie than the workcis; 
their occupations, their functions, and 
their potential (if not actual) incomes 
diftcrentiite them from the workers. A 
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Salaried Profeseionals: 1870-1940 



19^0 

1930 

1910 

1870 

Twchers 

1,203,622 

],124o20 

614,905 

128,265 

Desijiners 


102,730 

47.449 

1,291 

Reporters 

63.493 

51.B44 

34,38a 

5,375 

MiisiLKins 

161,536 

165,128 

139,310 

j 6, 1 70 

Clcri»\ men 

140,077 

145.877 

118,018 


Rcliirioiis Workers 

35,172 

31,290 

12,970* 

44,954 

Social Workers 

75,197 

32,241 

3,000* 

2,066 

Actors 

40,000* 

37.995 

28,297 

Librarians 

38,607 

29,613 

7.423 


Trained Nurses 

371,066 

294,189 

82,327 

1,204 

Accountants 

190,000* 

191,571 

39.239 


Unclassified 

110,000* 

95.239 

12,061 

5,000* 

Total 

2,54f5<575 

2,302,235 

1,139,381 

204.305 

Additional 

120.26R 

It 1,684 

40,470 


Grand Total 

2.66(1.843 

2,413.919 

1,179,851 

204.305 


* Partly C'ltiiuated 


Under “Teachers" college professors and presidents are included. “Designers" includes 
draftsmen. “Reporters" includes editors. "Unclassified" includes prolcssiunal apprentices 
and assistants and "other professional occupations.” ‘Additional" is the sum of the 
assumptions made in Table 5 regarding the numbei of independent professionals who aie 
salaried emplovecs. Excluded are laborers and other wage-tsorkers, keepers of billuird 
rooms and dance halls, and managers and officials which the Census lists under "Pro- 
fessional sersice." 

Soiiice: Compiled, computed and arranged from material m Population ; Compaiatwe 
Occupation Statutus joi the United Stales, tSyo to 1940, published by the U S. Bureau of 
the Census (Prehminarv table). 


worker who earns around $3,000-$), 500 
a year knows that is the limit: he can 
earn more only by ceasing to be a worker. 
Technical-managerial and professional 
employees may earn only $2,000 a year, 
but they know they can earn more and 
they need not get out of their class to do 
so. No more than one can say that a 
worker who earns $3,000 yearly is a 
member of the new middle class can one 
say that technical-managerial and pro- 
fessional employees who earn $2,000 
yearly are members of the working class. 
The appeal for progressive action to tech- 
nical-managerial and professional em- 
ployees must be made in terms of their 
functional interests and class as part of 
the over-all struggle for reconstruction. 


This problem of class appears more 
sharply in the case of white colhir work- 
ers, W'hosc numbers jumped from .wound 
375,000 in 1870 to 7,doo,ooo in 1940, 
an increase of twenty times (Table 7). 
Many white collar workers are difficult 
to classify. Salespeople and clerks in stores 
might be assigned to the working class, 
bookkeepers to the class of lower profes- 
sional employees. Yet objective and psy- 
chological considerations that are deter- 
mining factors should be borne in mind. 

One objective distinction can be made: 
the amount of education and training that 
is needed to qualify for a particular oc- 
cupation. The professionals need more 
education and training than the white 
collars, and white collars (most of them 
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TABLE 7 

White Collvr Worxers 1870 1940 




iy,ii 

Iglu 

1870 

Buukk.LLpcrs, etc 1 

7-11 ■.'ll’ 


' 4-17411 

38,776 

C Icrkb 

I g"i 604 

1 -g 000 

659,[)()o 

29,801 

StenO'Ty])uts i 

1 I 174 886 

8ii 190 

,lk69J 

154 

Clerks (store) j 

591 

-J 1 

187.18! 

8q,ooo* 

Salespeople (store) 

2 200 ooo* 

1 9S8 322 

877 nS 

160,000* 

CommcrLiil trj\ tiers 

2->(» 

225732 

1 65 620 

7296 

S lies Atjents 

ititi Iia 

589 558 

187 S78 

55 000* 

Optntors 

250 S2I 

^i6 6,S 

1 !7 f.Sj 

8 406 

UnelissiOcd 

J I s f 00^ 

1 17 i‘J7 

*1% 240* 

15 ni)o* 

Tiilal 

7 Tt 6 -522 

li 782 705 

! 221 647 

374.433 


•Pailly cstimHed 


Under Hoiikkecpeis ca-.hiei', ire inrludul Clerks’ cseludes shipping clerks, who 
are listed with w igcwoikcrs Siks kgents includes insurance and real esLite agents 
'Opeiatnis includes lelephonc and telegraph operators Unclassihed" includes raiKvas 
mad clerks, etc 

Soince Compiled, computal md irnngcd from material in Popiilution Compmatwe 
Ociiipation Stiiti\tici foi tk UiiiUil Slatii lA/O to 1940, published b\ die U S Bureau of 
the Census (Pichniinuj tilde) 


at least) need moie thin the woikcrs 
An impoitant chss-psjehologicd distinc- 
tion 18 this the white coll 11 occupitions 
(most, if not all, of them) weic occupa- 
tions that leprcsented an upward move 
in the world, an escape ftom the woiking 
class They weic cleiner, with better 
hours and pay, they provided more secu- 
rity, social prestige, and chance to get 
ahead In general the white collars de- 
veloped within the middle class, as its 
lower laacis, and with the pss ehological 
attitudes of that class Hence then lesis- 
tance to unionism, which is only slowly 
breaking down. 

The white collars are workers’ Even 
if all white collar people are assigned to 
the working class thcic still icmains a 
solid core of 9,000,000 members of the 
middle class, among them 5,000,000 
technical-managerial, professional, and 
public employees. The total becomes 
larger as faimcrs (who are middle class, 
being proprietors) are added Nothing is 
gained, and much is lost, by juggling 


with distortions of the concept of class, 
01 by stretehmg the meaning of "woik- 
mg class” and "proletariat” until they 
become all-inclusive, meaningless con- 
cepts That does not conjure away the 
numbers or strength of the middle class; 
nor the important pioblcms of differences 
in functional occupation and interests, 
the differences in historical background 
and psychology 

Yet It must be recognized that sales- 
people in stores aie most akin to workers 
and that the relative position of white 
collars in general has seriously deteriorated 
since 1870. The wage-workers have moved 
upward, the white coll 11s downward 
Division and subdivision of labor among 
clerical workers make then jobs more 
routine and uninteresting, a modern oflice 
moic and more resembles a factory as 
machines in use multiply (office-machine 
operators almost doubled in 1950-40, 
rising from jA.rda to ^4,178); oppor- 
tunities to get ahead aie increasingly 
limited; differentials in pay shrink, and 
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constanclv large: numbers of wage- 
workers are better paid than most white 
collars Finally, economic security is 
crumbling, in the depression of the 
1930’s, unlike the experience in previous 
depressions, neaily as many white collars, 
proportionately, were thrown into unem- 
ploiment as wage-workers The general 
situation IS thus summed up in a Census 
analysis of the white colLir worker- 

The aierage salary is only enough to meet 
dem.inds of a \er\ moderate standard of In- 
ing Little IS left for saaings He lues all too 
frequentlj — as do many workers — fare m face 
witli the hazard of unemplosment and with 
die risk of dependency in his old age 
[White lollarsl aie a class between the tisu 
allv better educated and better paid profes 
sionals and the less well educated but lietter 
paid skilled workers The skilled workers 
(and intreasingly other workers too) often 
belong to unions, and many of the profes 
sional persons belong to the professional so 
cieues, but only a small proportion of the 
clerical w orkers are organized As a class they 
are not yet fully group conscious Until recent 
years and in many cases until the present the 
relation of clerical workeis to their employers 
has been largely a personal relation Rut the 
clerical class is becoming group conscious, it 
is beginning to organize When it liecomes 
thoroughly group conscious and completely 
organized it can exert a great mduence on 
social and economic questions 

The failure of socialism to grow among 
the American people, which always 
puzzled and irritated Marxists, becomes 
understandable in part as the changes in 
class relations are considered Much of 
the socialist agitation was based on the 
argument that "opportunity has come to 
an end.” But the emphasis always was on 
the opportunity to become independent 
businessmen In this connection the so- 
cialist argument was largely true after 
1910, although up until that year the 
opportunity, while diminishing, was still 
there. But a whole new field for "oppor- 


tunity to rise in the world” was opened 
up by the astonishing expansion of tech- 
nical-managerial and professional employ- 
ment (in which may be included the 
upper layers of white collar workers) 
The form was new but it wgs opportunity 
and It offered "careers open to the 
talents ” This, along with other factors — 
no American feudalism, the measurable 
completion in the 18 20’s- 30’s of the 
struggle for political democracy, the un- 
paralleled economic expansion which 
brought to the American people the 
highest living standards in the world — 
distinguished this country from Europe 
and explains the failure of socialism. Its 
lessons must be learned to understand the 
present and to project the future 

These new functional groups, more- 
over, were never brought within the 
Marxist class concept. They were, by and 
large, identified with the bmr^mve as 
"class enemies ” The theoretical expres- 
sion of this was the Marxist analysis of 
surplus value (meaningful enough if it 
IS broadened to include all useful labor, 
not only the manual industrial workers) , 
which meant that, since the industrial 
proletariat alone produces surplus value, 
the useful functional groups of technical- 
managerial, professional, and clerical em- 
ployees, without whom production can- 
not carry on, are like the capitalists in 
being exploiters of labor! As the new 
middle class multiplied, the Marxists, 
especially the communists, tortured the 
class concept by msisting that most mem- 
bers of the new class were workers. A 
class concept was tortured to maintain 
Its schematic purity. No effort was made 
to study concretely and objectively the 
new class relations; to modify the class 
concept, and the consequent social-eco- 
nomic program and action, to meet the 
new conditions. The new middle class 
remained, by and large, immune to 
unionism and socialism 
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Sociology and International Politics 

HbItHUI G". Callis is Professm of Hisiorv jt (ht Um\cr 
sity ot Ut.ili This Kithei unique article bv liini calls attention 
once again to a tundamental fact the student of politics must go 
not only to the political scientist but to the suciologist, psveholo 
gist, the geographer, the anthropologist, the philosopher, the econ 
omist, and other specialK tr lined obseners It has alreads been 
notdd that the world is composed of manv cultures— some of 
them embodied in the framework of superior national power, 
some not Any system of world order will base to be based upon 
the cultural dn ersity of mankind What can the sociologist tell 
us about the relationship between a nation’s talues, its ideology, 
and Its ways of providing life’s necessities or its assumptions 
about life’ What is ‘acculturation" and what is its effect upon 
politics’ Can the sociologist suggest peaceful means whereby 
different cultures mav idjust to one another’ The significance of 
the sociologist’s approach to intei national politics rests in looking 
at the latter in terms of conflicting sniucs, institutions, and be 
havior patterns The sociologist therefore secs other than political 
causes for intci national us dry, and he also sees othu than 
political foundations ot peace 


With regard to the practical form studies 
in the Sociology of Internatioml Rch- 
tions may take, it has been proposed to 
mitiate exhaustive research into the pres- 
ent character of doctrines and values of 
great as well as smaller powers; for as 
every basic value has its set of noims of 
conduct, national action, as any other 
type of action, cannot be understood 
apart from a system of ultimate values. 
The task suggested is more difficult, 
however, than may first seem on the 
surface. In order to discover whit the 
doctrines and cultural values of a people 
are, "to estimate their strength and the 
degree of their plasticity,” it appears nec- 
essary to scrutinize closely the institu- 
tions, creative works, and aspirations in 
which values are embedded. 

Values are intangibles; they must be 


studied through forms of their materiah- 
zition and behavioral expression, while 
due attention must be given also to their 
causal lelations with history, environ 
meat, and economic resources. Moreover, 
the conscientious scholar can neither per- 
mit his investigation to be colored by the 
views of politicians and politicizing lay- 
men who habitually look at foreign cul- 
tures with the lenses of their own; nor 
can he afford the risk of an equally 
popular and dangerous oversimplification, 
namely, of taking into account merely 
the prevalent opinions or majority opin- 
ions of the time, or predominant ideol- 
ogies as may be peculiar to a leading class 
or to a government m power. Karl Mann- 
heim’s point IS probably well taken that 
"people tend to imitate the actions and 
opinions of the ruling classes” and that 


From "The Sociology of International ReLitions,” by Helmut G Calhs, Atneftcan Sociological 
Review, June 1947 (Footnotes omitted ) 
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"national character m this sense is really 
the behavior which is characteristic of 
the ruling classes and is gradually adopted 
by their subordinates.” 

Nevertheless, the social scientist who 
studies living societies in their entirety 
and IS interested in the dynamics of their 
movements should not lose sight of ideol- 
ogical undercurrents and of the growth 
or the disintegration of social groups, 
regardless of whether these groups happen 
to be minorities or whether they are lead- 
ing, led, or suppressed Open-mindedness 
in this respect will be an invaluable aid 
to gauge the stiength of ideological cur- 
rents and the tendencies of institutional 
change In particular, the modern socio- 
logist, in due appreciation of the growing 
interdependence of contemporary world 
affairs, needs constant awareness that 
"the culture of the world is not a mere 
sum of Its parts . the behavior of any 
local portion is a function not merely of 
its own traits and ideological assumptions 
and attendant values, but also of an inter- 
action of these with the quite different 
ones of other cultural elements and na- 
tions ” Analytical observation of actual 
interaction to determine the elements 
operative on each side and their con- 
sequences IS not easy to execute, but rec- 
ognmon of its necessity is the condition 
of adequate judgment of actual social 
events. 

Research into national structures and 
values must be looked upon only as a first 
and preparatory step, to be followed up 
by a second, even more difficult one, 
namely, of suggesting ways and means of 
adjusting national cultures to each other 
In this connection Robert C. Angell 
points to the great difference between the 
national and international spheres Within 
a nation the political process is guided by 
law, and law in turn is based on funda- 
mental values commonly accepted by the 
people. In the mternational realm, by 
contrast, mores have not developed to 


the point of providing standards for 
either politics or law. 

Keeping this in mind, the suggestion 
that the establishment of "one vorld” 
should begin with the drafting of a 
world constitution appears utopian, for 
such an approach disregards the fact that 
a constitution grows out of the common 
assumptions of the human beings to 
whom It applies Until those assumptions 
actually exist, any constitution will not 
be much better than a piece of paper. 
The American colonics and states could 
be united under a constitution because 
they recognized that they belonged to a 
common ciiltuie The nations of the 
world, by contrast, do not yet recognize 
that they belong to a common culture 

Facts such as these suggest that the 
attack on the problem of cultural accom- 
modation must begin with assimilating 
basic values lather than with trying to 
impose common law from above. On the 
other hand, nobody will suppose that all 
existing national ends and lalues can be 
or ought to be haimonized Here North- 
rop’s observation is in order, that certain 
nations or cultures may be found to test 
on different but compatible assumptions; 
others, upon different but contradictory 
ideals In the case of compatible cultures 
the task will then be that of correctly 
relating the compatible elements of the 
two cultures by enlarging the ideals of 
each to include those of the others so that 
they enforce, enrich, and sustain rather 
than convert, combat, or destroy each 
other. Between contradictory doctrines, 
as for example Anglo-American and Rus- 
sian economic theory, the pioblem will be 
to provide foundations for a new and 
more comprehensive theory. 

A great deal can be learned of the 
process of assimilation from instances 
where cultural accommodation has taken 
place and is taking place within particu- 
lar nations. Angell specifies several 
pertinent problems, such as what has 
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^ppened in large American cities where 
jwxtrasting cultural threads have been 

E en together into a single fabric. How 
this come about? In what manner 
accommodation take place? Inquiries 
this kind can be undertaken by socio- 
logists with presently proved methods, 
and actually have been made in Hawaii. 
Investigations of the accommodative 
pztKiess in Switzerland, Belgium, and the 
Soviet Union might provide useful data 
which if used with discernment may w^cll 
enlighten the student of international 
ailairs. 

Conversely, examples will also be 
worth studying where accommodation 
failed or remained imperfect, hlcre Ger- 
many’s ambivalent role in Western civili- 
zation may deserve close scrutiny. The 
war years have thrown an interesting 
light on Japan’s rather technical adjust- 
ment to Western w.iys, and there i** strong 
evidence that the Japanese case reflects a 
more general danger In the relations be- 
tween East and West. Nationalist policies 
and coloni.il administrations offer num- 
erous examples where accultcration of 
the subjects was more or less systema- 
tically discouraged and, In some cases, 
even punished, with the result that learn- 
ing did not take place or took place only 
partially. In such cases accommodation 
may affect only those ideas, attitudes, and 
habits of the indiNidual or group which 
center around some special interest, such 
as religion, politics, or economic concern. 
Even if allow'ed to respond frcciv to the 
differences encountered, individuals will 
frequently imirnre only skills, food habits, 
and attitudes whicli satisfy cheir own 
culturally acquired drives. 1 lowevcr, gen- 
uine assimilation, Kimball Young w'arns, 
must "reach into the deeper and wider 
areas of personality involving funda- 
mental values and attitudes.” 

On the b.isis of such rather thorough 
assimilation, w'hich would involve the 
sharing of common experience, a new 


culture may gradually develop which is 
a synthesis of the old and of the new 
formed in the very process of cultural 
contact and growth. In our rime nothing 
less than that will probably be required 
to attain a truly "one world.” Even if 
our civilization survives the atom bomb 
and is allowed to enjoy continuous cul- 
tural growth, the process cannot be magi- 
cally telescoped. The more necessary, 
however, th.it it be intelligently promoted 
and scientific.illy guided. 

It needs no special emphasis that cul- 
tural assimilation c.m be achieved without 
attempting to obliterate cultural differ- 
ences indiscriminately. There are many 
different v.ilucs which can well exist side 
by side, and which give peoples character 
and color. Fortunately, most values which 
can be sh.ifed and would enrich those 
who do share them arc expressed in human 
endeavors of the spirit, intellect, and the 
arts. There arc less desirable ^ alues, how- 
ever, which arc disruptive .md mutually 
exclusive bv their very n.iturc, such as 
chauvinism of all types, r,icial prejudice, 
religious intolerance, and, gcner,illy, belief 
in force. Again other ends and aspirations 
W'ould have to be molded by wise, scien- 
tific and educational leadership so .w to 
fit together. Disinterested scholars, drawn 
from many dilTercnc lands, could best 
consider how their several cultures can 
support each other and the common good 
,md, returning to their homes, teach their 
findings. 

It has already been mentioned that 
mutual adjustment of national cultures 
is not merely a matter of change in values 
but also of ch-angc of institutions in 
which traditional values have become 
crystallized. Institutions in any given 
society, wc arc reminded by Talcott Par- 
sons, are closely interdependent and form 
a compact system of great rigidity; insti- 
tutionalized patterns "mobilize a com- 
bination of forces in support of their 
maintenance” and are, in addition, usually 
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backed up by "vested interests " Often 
these tested interests thrive on ideologies 
and prejudices which they themselves 
create and maintain Some of them ate 
traditionally founded and bolstered by 
time-honored “legitimac) such as in 
Shinto Japan or dynastic India, others 
are of very recent origin, such as the 
official communist doctrine of the Soviet 
Union But whether traditional or not, 
these vested interests have the common 
characteristic that they have a stake in 
the sta/iis quo and that, in their fear of 
Its disturbance, thev tend to close them- 
selves up by mental and material means 
against outside influences By so doing 
they build formidable barriers against 
institutional change and mteinational 
adjustment 

It IS significant that the strong moaes 
toward closed societies, conspicuously in- 
creasing in the last decades, are spear- 
headed b) governments a fact which 
may raise doubts as to whether govern 
ments will eliminate the ideological bar- 
riers in the future which goveinments 
erected in the past In this connection 
the point made by Paisons is note worths 
that “ideological formulation often re- 
flects a need to justify, which may imply 
a sense of insecurity,” and that "con- 
sciousness of contrasts with other socie 
ties IS one major factor in this ” The 
wilful avoidance of contact with, and 
adjustment to, a changing situation sur- 
rounding such a closed society creates m 
turn ' strains,” leading to a pronounced 
proclivity to take offense and, under cer 
tain circumstances, to aggression 

If social disaster is to be avoided, the 
vicious circle must be cut somewhere 
Fortunately, rational adaptation to new 
situations is a fundamental component 
of human social behavior As cogniuve 
enlightenment can often affect important 
changes, organized science can become a 
vehicle to bring such enlightenment 
Social science can uncover the nature and 


the principal components of the forces 
mamtauung antiquated institutions It 
can make society conscious of the inev ita- 
bility of change in v fundamentally and 
permanently changed situation It can 
show "flexible’ points, where principal 
openings for institutional change and 
control of a social system are to be 
sought It can discover “allies” on the 
side of change which every complex so 
ciety contains Quite generally, it can 
strengthen rationality m the conduct of 
social affairs As soon as we then have 
the courage and character to apply scien 
nfic knowledge to our social relations 
man, the creator of culture, should also 
be able to find cultural means to attain 
for humamty the maximum rewards in 
living 

Discussions of different nations and 
plans for their futuie are often carried 
on with too much emphasis on political 
and economic machinery, while too little 
undei standing is manifest of the social 
structure of society Indeed, preoccupa- 
tion with political and economic factors 
and the spread of nationalism, attendant 
upon the predominance of the European 
culture in the last two centuries, has 
obscured the fact that the sixty or more 
major nations of the world fall culturally 
and historically into six main categories 
These six culture areas may be brieflv 
described as follows 

(i) The European culture area It is 
divided into a southern or Latin branch 
and a northern or Germanic branch, the 
latter including America and the member 
states of the British Empire 

(a) The Russian culture area It in- 
cludes the East-European and Asiatic 
nations which, grouped around a raciillv 
Slavic nucleus, are now ideologic illy 
integrated through the doctrine of 
communism 

(j) The Chinese culture area It in 
eludes all nations of the Far East and 
Southeast Asia that historically derived 
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their philosophy, script, and learning 
mainly from Chinese sources 

(4) The Hindu culture area It in- 
cludes mamly the provinces md states of 
India 

( j ) The Islamic culture area It is now 
politically organized around the Arab 
League but has cultural affiliates in India 
and Indonesia 

(g) The Hispano-Indian culture area 
of Mexico, Central, and South America 
Other groups are culturally and politically 
of minor importance or include tribes 
along the margins of civilization 

The study of nations in their cultural 
context seems to constitute a profounder 
and more systematic appro ich to the 
problem of international relations and 
adjustment than any other so far at 
tempted It is based on the recognition 
that every political society, from the 
nomad tribe to the sovereign nition, 
builds up Its own ethos and distinctive 
culture, and that national cultures ate not 
self-sufficient and isolated phenomena but 
related to others m cultuie fimilies 
Hence, cultural ideology gi\es a kea to 
the understanding of the social structure 
and action of nations and, by the same 
token, offers an organic basis for ordciing 
their relations Political, legal, and eco- 
nomic agi cements of reasonable perma- 
nence will be relatively easier where 
cultural and ideological affiliation is close 
The relations between Canada and the 
USA or between the membeis of the 
British Commonwcilth of Nations ate 
impressive examples 

In our thinking of the conduct of 
nations we must therefore realize that the 
psychological and cultural factors are in 
the long run essential It is hardly to be 
expected that sixty sovereign states can be 
brought directly into a working world 
federation, but five or six culture regions 
each with a stiucture of its own, might 
conceivably effect such an organization 
In due consideration of this important 


circumstance Lundberg, among others, is 
emphatic m recommending research on 
cultural regionalism It would, he explains, 
"provide means and instruments for the 
determination of local and regional equi- 
libria in different parts of the world, after 
which we might discuss with some sem- 
blance of mtelligence subjects of world 
organization ” Today, he adds, we seem 
to be committed to prevent regional 
integration at all costs, while at the same 
time we profess to be mterested m world 
organization and peace 

Research m the comparative science of 
national cultures and their interaction 
may well be undertaken m three successive 
steps 

Vmt, examination of the ideology and 
social structure of individual nations. 
These would be descriptive and analytical 
studies of national ideologies, institutions, 
social groups, and national aspirations 

Second, comparative study of nations 
in the context and as subspecies of their 
respective culture area Such comparisons 
should be made with a view of those 
nations’ political, economic, and cultural 
integration into that area For example, 
Germany’s role and problem of adjust- 
ment to otljer Western nations may be 
examined, or Japan’s adjustment to nations 
of the Chinese culture ciicle 

Third, a comparative study of world 
culture regions and of the problem of 
their integration and mutual accommo- 
dation, such as between Russian and 
European cultures, Hindu and Chinese 
civihzations, or, broader still. East and 
West After a wealth of basic data has 
been gathered, this final step may then 
lead up to "the malung of suggestions 
and the working out of tentative schemes 
for world cultural accommodation ’’ 

At present, world cultural integration 
IS a far-off ideal, and the consciousness 
of irreconcilable differences is rather con- 
spicuous everywhere Squarely facmg this 
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contemporary dilemma, F. S. C. Northrop 
has the great meric of having put forward 
in a revolutionary manner the problem of 
how world cultures may supplement each 
other so as to form a basis for world 
understanding. One such possibility is seen 
by him in a synthesis of the scientific, 
"theoretical” component of the Occident 
with the "aesthetic” component of the 
Orient, where "universal sensitivity to the 
beautiful” and the "calm joy of the 
spirit” were traditionally cultivated. While 
contemporary diplomats and statesmen 
grope somewhat helplessly and negatively 
with the problem of removing conflicts, 
and while there is little practic.il evidence 
for real understanding in the realm of 
politics, social scientists can in this way 
prove their leadership by laying the foun- 
dations for such understanding in the 
future. 

Several main factors have been sug- 
gested as qualified to aid in the transfor- 
mation from national and regional cultures 
into one-world culture: 

The first of these factors is the tra- 
ditional similarity of the social ideals of 
the great world religions. Their aim and 
ethos is basically the same all over the 
globe. It is the sublimation of passionate 
self-concern in a wider fellowship of men 
and of the spirit, the altruization of men. 
By extending civilized standards of con- 
duct from small local groups to ever wider 
circles of believers, the great world reli- 
gions have been in the p.ist the most 
important factor in making men social- 
minded. It would be a mistake to mini- 
mize the role played even today in the 
Western civilization by what are vaguely 
called "Christian ideals” or "Christian 
ethics.” There is here a source of common 
feeling, which, however obscure and in- 
articulate, helps to keep in being an 
underlying sense of common values and 
of affinity between Western peoples. 

However, it is characteristic of our 
time that the great traditional religions 


have been thrown into retreat and decay 
in all regions of the world. They all have 
been defiled by the shortcomings of those 
who practice them and watered down by 
contacts with other creeds. They are over- 
grown with superstitions and have taken 
on local color and prejudices incompatible 
with their assertions of universality. In 
particular, they all greatly suffer now 
from the clash of their revealed truth with 
the empirical truth of modern science. 
For all these reasons they have lost much 
of their former ability to perform the 
ethical function of altruization and soci.il 
integration, although this function seems 
to be more necessary today than ever 
before in human history. 

In view’ of the totally new situation 
that men face in the modern era, it is 
prob.ible that religious creeds will have to 
be resurrected in new form rather than 
revived in their old, "But the very num- 
ber and diversity of conceptions of what 
the good and the divine is give the lie . . . 
to the ever present proposal that a return 
to the traditional morality and religion is 
the cure for our ills. All that such pro- 
posals accomplish is the return of each 
person, each religious denomination, each 
political group or nation to its ow'n pet 
traditional doctrine. And since this doc- 
trine (or the sentiments which it has 
conditioned) varies at essential points from 
person to person, group to group, nation 
to nation, and East to West, this em- 
phasis upon traditional religion and moral- 
ity generates conflicts and thus intensifies 
rather than solves our problem.” * There- 
fore, there must be recognition that true 
universality, an indispensable prerequisite 
of "one-world” culture, cannot be 
achieved by any contemporary branch of 
religion without merging into the unity 
of a profounder and more comprehensive 
faith. Such unity in turn, cannot be 
attained without reconciliation with the 

*F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and 
West (Macmillan: 1946), p. 6. 
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second factor of equally universal char- 
acter and equally qualified to assist in the 
formation of world culture; modern 
science. 

P. A. Soroliin nijlitly emphasi/es that 
"from the integralisc standpoint, the 
present antagonism between science, 
religion, philosophy, ethics and art is un- 
necessary, not to mention disastrous.” The 
fact that modern scholarship ignores 
morality, while morality is unaware of 
scholarship, is called by A. Meiklcjohn 
a "radical defect of most of our current 
educational work.” To heal the unwhole- 
some breach between science and religion, 
science must shake off its own orthodox 
belief that values have no reality because 
they defy, as non-sensory intangibles, the 
test of the laboratory. 

To become .in integrating and con- 
structive factor in world culture modem 
science, similarly as traditional religion, 
must first struggle through to a broader 
outlook than the present separation in 
branches and departmental divisions seems 
to permit. Modern science must rebuild its 
own divided house, particularly by over- 
coming the current schism between its 
natural and its social science branches. 
The first step toward that goal requires 
wider comprehension of the fact that man 
and social events, since they are part of 
nature, cannot themselves be but subject 
to universal natural law. It follows that 
only knowledge of and respect for these 
laws will open scientific avenues for the 
control of human nature and hence of 
men’s social affairs. 

As acceptance of scientific truth 
spreads to all parts of the globe, men, 
instead of remaining creatures of their 
respective regional cultures, can become, 
with the aid of science, the conscious 
creators of a universal culture of the race. 
Therefore, no other single factor could 
be as important for the formation of 
world culture as the unification of scien- 
tists everywhere, under the pilot of what 


Thorndike termed "scientific ethics.” A 
united front of the world’s intelligentsia, 
loyal to nothing but to scientifically veri- 
fied truth, may have a voice strong enough 
to insist successfully — even against gov- 
ernments — on intelligent conduct m social 
affairs. Such a united front would, of 
course, be enormously strengthened by a 
fimi coalition between natural and social 
scientists in the service of human welfare 
instead of national power. In our Western 
civilization the memory of the medieval 
community of Christian scholars, when 
all lc.irned men had a language in com- 
mon and conferred freely as members of 
one spiritual and intellectual body, still 
stirs the imagination. It may well be that 
in our time chat community must be 
revived on a world scale as the first real 
step on the road to cultural world unity. 

In addition to religion and science there 
is another movement today purporting to 
offer a universal purpose prerequisite to 
the creation of world culture: commu- 
nism. Communism, like religion, has 
suffered much from the fanaticism and 
imperfections of those who practice it. 
Communism, unlike religion and, in 
accordance with its nineteenth century 
tradition, expresses itself in terms of a 
materialistic process rather than a moral 
end. But its materialistic doctrine, neg- 
lectful and disrespectful of values other 
than its own, shares with the contempo- 
rary divisions of religion and science the 
defects of being a "system of one-sided 
truth”; however, seen in the proper per- 
spective of its limitations, the contribution 
of the communist doctrine to future 
world understanding may be recognized 
to the e.vtenc as it e.xtolls and realizes the 
universal principle of greater material 
equality within and among n.uions; for 
there can be no doubt that world culture 
is dependent on peace, and peace will be 
hazardous without a reasonable amount of 
equality in economic development and 
opportunities. 
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The question has been discussed recently 
whether or not mass production and in- 
dustrial standardization, after having 
swept beyond America and Europe and 
imposed similar technical modes of living 
on the rest of the world, will not lead 
automatically to cultural standardization. 
It has been argued that "when the French- 
men, Americans, Russians, and Italians 
use much the same machinery, light their 
homes with identical electric lamps, use 
similar telephones and regulate their lives 
in much the same way, they necessarily 
think alike about many essentials. And 
when alien peoples think alike about the 
same things, dress themselves in more or 
less the same kind of clothes, look at the 
same movies, and listen to the same music, 
they are well on the road to thinking alike 
on political, economic, and social prob- 
lems.” However, as long as people, though 
they may bathe in bathtubs of the same 
make, may still hate each other, it will be 
wise not to put too much trust in bene- 
ficial and automatic social effects of our 


technical modes of living. Also, in view 
of what has happened in our technically 
highly advanced Western civilization, still 
reft apart by nationalisms, it may be sus- 
pected that social integration must take 
place in higher reaches of the human mind 
than are engaged in using standardized 
gadgets. 

Finally, it should be realized that in- 
quiries into the basis of world understand- 
ing must be conducted with a positive 
aim in view. Attainment of understanding 
and peace, if they mean no more than the 
absence of war, are merely negative ac- 
complishments. Indeed, nowhere is a more 
perfect peace to be found than in a ceme- 
tery. World understanding should be the 
basis of something positive if it is to be 
worthwhile. The ideal to be sought after 
is a cultural synthesis, a community of 
values, a cooperative worldwide endeavor 
in technical, economic, scientific, and 
artistic accomplishment, incomparably 
superior to those of the national and 
regional cultures in our day. 
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SOCIETY AND POLITICS: 
THE GROUP STRUCTURE 


I 

Groups constitute one of the most important organizational features of modem 
society. When human associations become somewhat formalized, when there 
is genuine cohesiveness, and when there is a ^roup wjJJ and directing force, a 
"free standing” group is said to exist. Without some such definite concept of 
group, the term might embody all associational relationships from those involv- 
ing everyone with red hair to those in which people speak of themselves as “we.” 

To be more precise, there are broad major types of groups: economic, politi- 
cal, racial, social, religious. The CIO is an economic group; so is the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The nation is a political group; the Republican 
Party in America and the Labor Party in Great Britain are political groups. 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People is a racial 
group. The Methodist Church is a religious group. The American Red Cross 
and the Y.M.C.A. are social groups. Examples might Ije multiplied indefinitely. 

These groups can be differentiated on another basis, Six kinds of groups may 
be distinguished: capitalistic enterprises; struggle groups; governmental units; 
benevolent groups; churches; and clubs, associations, and co-operatives. “Struggle 
groups” is clearly a term which includes political parties, economic pressure 
groups, and ideological groups— groups directly engaged in the struggle for 
political power or advantage. Ideological groups are those with definite theories, 
social ideals, slogans, and symbols. Such groups may comprise formal political 
parties or they may be outside the political party structure, and may differ 
widely as to methods; but ideological groups — liberal, conservative, socialist, 
communist, military, to name a few — have one thing in common: they wish 
in some way to modify the existing social and political order. As cleavages of 
opinion over the nature of tlie good society have become more pronounced, 
these groups have become more clearly defined and important. It may seem 
as though we have introduced kinds of thinking or shades of opinion into a 
discussion of groups which are organized and tangible. It is therefore necessary 
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to point out that specific -working groups give expression to ideological inter- 
ests. The Progressive Citizens of America and Americans for Democratic Action 
express liberal views and objectives. The Communist Party, some trade unions, 
and the American Student Union reflect communist ideology. A conservative 
ideological group is the League for Constitutional Government. The Fabian 
Society in England was one of the first ideological groups to represent socialist 
theory. 

II 

Among the methods or techniques available to groups in the pursuit of their 
aims are the political. Increasingly, groups have chosen to use political methods. 
Why? It will be useful at this point to draw a line between groups whose objec- 
tives are political — the ideological groups for example — and those which have 
nonpolitical objectives. For the former, the answer to the question is self- 
evident, but for the latter, the question has important implications. The com- 
plexity of society has crc.ited a situation wherein groups find it difficult or 
impossible to protect themselves or achieve their ends using only their own 
resources. The farmer contends he needs government subsidies to protect him 
from the actions of other economic groups. Labor is guaranteed the right to 
bargain collectively with management. To compensate die employer for higher 
wage rates government may be compelled to facilitate a rise in prices or to 
forego price control. Small business will insist upon the use of public power 
to ameliorate the competitive practices of big business. Minority groups dem.ind 
the insertion of equal rights clauses in national laws. Business in gencr.il will 
solicit government standards to testify to the quality of products, standards 
which the consuming public will accept. 

Groups represent a series of smaller wills. The question is often asked: “Why 
is it that narrow, selfish group interests triumph over the general interest and 
welfare?” There are several answers, some of which are analyzed below, but 
two concern us here. People are astonished at the way an Antisaloon League 
or an Association of American Railroads or an Association of Real Estate 
Boards can actually write legislation and shape public policy in spite of either 
V majority disinterest or opposition. In the previous chapter a point was m.ide 
of the lethargy and tendency toward political irresponsibility of the mass of 
' individuals; a point was also made of the present political complexities which 
obscure who is doing what and why. Vacuum and confusion make fertile soil 
' for the group which seeks only its own welfare. Again, the American system 
is so constructed that local group interests have a powerful voice. Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California used to say "I just can’t afford to take a 'national’ 
view of a proposed tariff on olive oil.” He w.is perfectly sincere and was simply 
admitting one of the facts of political life. Above all, it is organization which 
• is the key to group success. The question put, then, should be rephrased to 
include the idea of organized interest or will against unorganized interest or 
will. Whatever one may have thought of the Eighteenth Amendment (Prohi- 
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bition) it is a tribute to the success, of a relatively small, tight organization 
which was proficient in technique and steadfast in purpose — the Antisaloon 
League. 

Not all group activity is antisocial or selfish. We have alre.ady suggested that 
groups take some of the burden off the state by performing regulatory func- 
tions or in supplementing government regulation. Furthermore, a study of 
congressional hearings (with all their circus aspects and other defects) is partial, 
yet convincing, proof that groups may help opinions to coalesce, may really 
represent public opinion in all of its directions and lines. Public opinion polls 
will one day be, if they are not already, important democratic devices. How- 
ever, as long as society is fragmented, groups will continue to undertake an 
indispensable representative function. The League of Women Voters is an out- 
standing example of this. Indeed, one might ask, how could individual needs 
b^nown to government except by formulation through various groups? 

III 

America is passing through a critical period in her history; it is more than 
ever necessary that the American people be united behind a common set of 
values, that national morale be strong, and that nothing impair the discovery 
and support of common aims. Do the great number of “free standing groups” 
constitute a barrier to the unity of American society? Previously an aflSrmative 
answer was indicated. Specifically, why must such be the case? 

The very existence of so many groups, even when they are not in conflict, 
tends to emphasize «o;?common goals rather than common goals. Despite com- 
mon values— democratic ideology — groups may not agree on common action. 
The American Council for Jud.iism and the Zionist Organization may be said 
to share the same basic values, but they disagreed sharply on the desirable settle- 
ment of the Palestine question In 1947 and 1948. 

Aside from sheer numbers of groups, another difficulty is that groups are 
disconnected; it is awkward to wield groups with common aims into smoothly 
operating teams. Where coalitions are formed, it isn’t long before some group 
is going off again on its own. The ninety-odd groups who threw themselves 
behind the campaign to sell the United Nations under State Department guid- 
ance in 1944 and 1945 was a standout exception. In addition, few groups take 
on the task of speaking for tlic whole society. 

IV 

More serious perhaps is group conflict. It is well to note the variety of group 
conflict; conflict which embraces nation versus nation, racial antagonism, ideo- 
logical clash (totalitarianism versus democracy) and diverse interests: labor 
versus management, small business versus large, rural versus urban, and so forth. 
The possibilities of group conflict are almost limitless. 
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However, it should be recognized that not all group conflict is dangerous or 
unhealthy; disagreement is a normal human trait and is the product of bio- 
logical and social differentiation which is inherent in the world as it is. Not all 
public questions directly involve the clear interest of the whole as over against 
any of its parts. All groups are not of the same magnitude in their disruptive 
effects. Peace and stability do not consist in the total absence of group opposi- 
tion. Instead, the key to stability is to be found in the methods by which group 
cleavages work themselves out, in building bridges of understanding across 
group lines, and in the development of national leadership which has as one of 
its skills the maintenance of a rough equilibrium between groups. The late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, whatever other faults he had, could compel 
labor leaders to back down on unreasonable or politically unwise demands with- 
out losing labor’s confidence. The real problem is disruptive, socially wasteful 
conflict. 

The sources of group conflict are critically important and will be probed 
fully in one of the selections to follow. Groups which strike out at one another 
usually do so out of one kind of fear or another. Short of such an outbreak, 
emotional insecurity of individuals may find outlet in prejudice and discrimi- 
nation. Differences in culture may become the basis for “in-group” and “out- 
group" feelings. Certainly one prolific source of international friction is the 
tendency of many of us to believe, for instance, that because competition in 
all things is so much a part of the American culture it is a universal human 
trait; and where competition is not practiced, an abnormality has crept in. It 
is disturbing to realize that the first earthly breath we draw finds us born into 
a given culture; automatically and without any decision on our part, the foun- 
dation is laid for possible hostility between ourselves and someone born into a 
different culture. 

On a different plane, groups may covet the same prize. Labor and capital 
have gradually come to the point in their rivalry where they are — not exclu- 
sively, of course — contending for shares in the fruits of production: profits. 
Sources of conflict of this kind also are expressed in lesser magnitude: the CIO 
and the AFL may want to unionize the same workers. A clash of aims between 
the League to Promote Decency and the American Civil Liberties Union is 
not without political implications. 

If fear begets group conflict on the national level, its counterpart, threats to 
security, operates similarly on the international level. The cold war between 
Russia and America is a struggle to lay hold upon elements of security deemed 
essential to each. An assumption underlying the whole bipolar rivalry is that 
the leadership in the two nations appears convinced that the one is a menace 
to the security of the other. Several significant factors determine the foreign 
policies of the two great powers, but both undoubtedly are influenced by fears 
and weakness. Military insecurity is only part of the picture. The political 
methods and values espoused by the Russians cut directly across unsolved prob- 
lems in the United States, and it may be surmised that subconscious awareness 
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of our failures has made us unusually sensitive to the propaganda line taken 
by the USSR — particularly in countries we would like to regard as our friends. 
On their side, the Russians haven’t been able to quite shrug off the practical 
achievements of “dying capitalism” and the immediate industrial superiority 
of the United States, as well as the substantial freedoms enjoyed in American 
society. 

A final source of group conflict is rooted in the maneuvering of leaders to 
recapture, preserve, or augment their power. It is one of the tragedies of human 
history that masses of men have paid the high price for personal ambition and 
vanity indulged in by leaders great and small. Examples are manifold. There 
is always a lurking suspicion that recurring "crises” or prolonged tension are 
deliberate devices of forces already in power to create an artificial need for 
their continuance in office and for furtlicr sufferance of their methods. The 
career of John L. Lewis suggests periodic strategies which added not one whit 
to the strength of his unions but which fortified his personal position. The 
social cost of this has been considerable. Father Coughlin and others like him 
have set faith against f.tith, social group against social group in order to build 
an organization of private power. Church groups have been split wide open 
for more rfiart doemnsi reasans. The struggle over unification of the armed 
services of the United States involved a rivalry between Army and Navy top 
brass for positional power under the new organization. Myths, ideologies, and 
programs will often drive the leadership struggle into the background. A sophis- 
ticated view of politics will seek to identify the personal equation in group 
conflict. 

V 

In what ways does group conflict achieve political significance? To begin 
with, groups, as stated, employ political means to further their ends. Organized 
labor — one branch of it — h,ts established a Political Action Committee designed 
to generate voting support for suitable (prolabor, or at least not antilabor) 
candidates; the door to door solicitations and educational campaigns have been 
unique in American political history. While there is no such thing as a labor 
bloc vote including all labor, the effectiveness of the PAC in certain districts 
is beyond doubt. Negroes have been kept in restricted status by political devices 
— poll tax, white primary, literacy tests. Butter interests have consistently de- 
prived the margarine interests of a wortlawhile market by the expedient of a 
legislated tax on margarine. 

Group tensions are so serious in modem society that government power is 
almost bound to be involved. A recurring problem is how to balance group 
and group, and how to balance group interest and general welfare. Shall Cath- 
olic school children be carried in busses financed by public funds? Shall there 
be an import tax on wool to protect a small group of domestic wool growers? 
Shall insurance companies be exempted from operation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act? Courts, administrative agencies, and Congress are pondering issues 
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like these constantly. Few of them can be solved by private regulation or 
co-operation. 

Minority groups who are guaranteed basic civil liberties by the Constitution 
of the United States are daily deprived of those rights by practices of social 
groups. Private agencies censor freedom of speech; advertisers exert pressures 
upon radio and newspapers. Negroes are discriminated against in voting and 
employment. Jews are excluded from professional schools. Prejudice is one 
thing — a serious thing; but discrimination may mean someone’s livelihood is 
jeopardized. Public enlightenment is a tedious remedy for such illegal conduct; 
the only recourse minority groups have is judicial or political action. That issues 
of this kind can reach deep into practical politics is borne out by President 
Truman’s Civil Rights Program announced in February, 1948. Southern Demo- 
crats responded violently and immediately. If adopted, the Truman program 
would have at least partially altered the Negro’s position in the South, a result 
which would have run counter to the bicultural tradition. Obliteration of 
political rights by social group action is one more facet of the connection be- 
tween group rivalry and politics. 

Group tension in the United States, in addition to the discrepancy between 
our avowed policy of equality and our apparent racial discrimination, has em- 
barrassed the United States abroad. The USSR has managed to conquer this 
problem through cultural autonomy and racial tolerance. Since the two coun- 
tries arc in a sense competing for the political allegiance of the rest of the 
world, the larger proportion of which is not white, the United States suffers 
some disability. Particularly is this true in the Orient where so much is at stake 
for America. Lest this be suspected as an academic point, let two facts be 
remembered. First, Walter White, secretary of tlie American Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People in the United States, submitted a several 
hundred page report on the caste status of the American Negro to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations in 1947. The report was officially 
accepted by that body and circulated to the membership. Second, late in 1946 
the United States opposed the United Nations’ taking cognizance of a com- 
plaint by India that Hindus in the Union of South Africa were being subjected 
to racial discrimination. The Soviet Union supported the resolution introduced 
by India and the stand of the United States was repudiated. 

Group conflict within nations can be used as a weapon of international diplo- 
macy. The communists have systematically exploited the ideological differences 
between the Rightists and the Socialists, differences between urban and niral 
interests — as they do in France. Hitler’s propaganda evidenced a certain insight 
into the weakening cleavages in the western democracies. Organized groups 
representing interventionist and isolationist points of view kept up a vigorous 
combat which temporarily helped to paralyze American foreign policy. German 
agents here and abroad shrewdly perceived the nature of this split and used 
it to their purposes. 

Finally, group rivalry is related to politics because public policy in a state 
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where groups are permitted free expression must be largely based on a com- 
mon ground which can be distilled out of diverse interests. For years — and it is 
still somewhat true — the American tariff was a matter of putting the demands 
of producers for protection within a single legislative act; naturally, a good 
deal of "log rolling” was necessary. The Taft-Hardcy Act was not entirely a 
victory for the forces of management. It represented also some labor bargain- 
ing power. The balance of power among group shifts over time, and group 
legislation (or legislation affecting groups) will reflect it. 


The Anatomy of Group Conflict 

Robifl ]\d , Jy.f E a member of the faculty 

at Cornell University. He prciiarcd this survey as a result of de. 
liberations by a Committee on Techniques for Rcducinj; Group 
Hostility established by the Social Science Rcse.ircb Council in 
1945. The section quoted below reflects the focus of the report 
on relations among raci.if, cti'inic, amf refigious groups lii the 
United Stales. Actually the analysis would be appropriate for any 
national political scene. Numerically more of the human race is 
associated in racial, ethnic, and religious groups than in political 
or economic groups. In discussions of the political implications 
of group conflict, the tendency has been to concentrate on "pres- 
sure groups” as such. Such emphasis has created an oversimplified 
idea that group conflict is simply a matter of groups wanting 
the same things or \v.anting something which is iniurious to an- 
other group — in other words, conflict of interests. Mr. Williams 
shows that intergroup hostility is more subtle than that. Among 
other lessons in this study is the important one that insofar as 
intergroup tensions and rivalries do comprise a major segment ot 
politics the latter becomes very complicated indeed. The analysis 
to follow is in general terms and the reader should provide his 
own application of it and relate it to his own experience. 


Few things arc more obvious in present 
day society than the great prevalence and 
intensity of hostility and conflict among 
various types of social groups. On the one 
hand, within a period of less th.in forty 
years there have been two w'orld w',irs, a 
number of major revolutions, and dozens 
of undeclared wars, insurrections, rebel- 
lions, coups d’etat, and other disorders of 


a mass-political cliaivacter. On the other 
side, during this comp.tr.itivcly short 
period of recent history there h.is occurred 
an enormous proliferation of race riots, 
anti-Semitic disturbances, strikes and 
other labor-riianagemcnt conflicts, etlinic 
group clashes, and many disruptive move- 
ments based on systematic philosophies of 
hate and violence. Nazi systematization 


From The Reduction oj luteigioiip Tensions, by Robin M. Williams, Jr. Social Science 
Research Council Bulletin 57, 1947. 
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of "ricialism,” for example, posed a threat 
to fundamental democratic tenets and 
liberal institutions. Hardly anywhere in 
the major societies of the world could one 
find today a person who has not been 
touched by the crosscurrents of intergroup 
antagonism and conflict. These extraordi- 
nary demonstrations of human capacities 
for conflict could scarcely have failed to 
attract the attention of social scientists, 
statesmen, religious leaders, industrial and 
labor leaders, and many other responsible 
persons in the role of private citizens. 

Hostilities and conflicts among intra- 
national groups have evoked serious 
thought in recent years. When such hos- 
tility has taken the form of ethnic, reli- 
gious, or racial cleavages it has had a 
particularly sharp impact because of its 
incompatibility with some of the most 
important historical values and cultural 
axioms of Western society. The incongru- 
ities ace very clear in the United States. 
In the value-system which has been at 
least nominally dominant throughout 
most of American national history, a cen- 
tral element has been what may be called 
a "universal” ethic. This ethic formally 
enjoins certain important rules of behavior 
which are supposed to apply to everyone 
regardless of his particular status or group 
membership. At its most explicit level this 
type of principle appears in the Golden 
Rule, in the categorical value placed on 
honesty and fair play, in Constitutional 
and other legal requirements which stress 
rights and duties regardless of color, creed, 
class, or national origin. It is manifest like- 
wise in the belief that individuals should 
be rewarded according to their personal 
qualities and achievements, rather than on 
the basis of birth in a particular group or 
class. Its ramifications can be traced in 
such seemingly unrelated things as com- 
petitive examinations for civil service 
positions, the one-price system, the code 
of being a good loser in competitive activ- 
ities, the disapproval of nepotism and 


favoritism in public oflice, and a great 
variety of other beliefs and practices 
which are generally taken for granted. 
Discrimination and hostility among intra- 
national groups identified on the basis of 
race, national origin, or religion thus come 
into conflict with a central theme of what 
Myrdal has called the American Creed. 

The marked development of sentiments 
of nationalism in the modern world has 
likewise sharpened awareness of internal 
conflict as a problem. In World War II 
recognition of the need for national unity 
in a warring world and of the threat of 
"divide and conquer” techniques called 
forth strong emphasis upon common 
American values and destinies. But the 
unifying sentiment that "we are all Amer- 
icans” has often met qualifying and divi- 
sive definitions when applied to particular 
subgroups and classes: Negroes, MexicaJi 
or Spanish-Americans, Jews, Catholics, 
Japanese-Americans, and many others. 

Aside from their importance in such 
considerations of unity, intergroup rela- 
tions within the United States have 
possible repercussions in international 
relations. In connection with such world 
events and issues as colonial problems, the 
great ferment in India, the "Asiatic soli- 
darity” propagandized by the Japanese, 
the widely publicized policies of the Soviet 
Union toward minorities, and the question 
of Palestine, the role of the United States 
in the international scene may be pro- 
foundly affected by developments in the 
relations of domestic groups. American 
statesmen who deal with world problems 
have to contend with world-wide press 
coverage of intergroup relations in the 
United States. 

On another level intergroup hostility 
has aroused concern because of its chal- 
lenge to a pervasive strain of optimism, 
belief in progress, and faith in the per- 
fectibility of human society which have 
deep roots in American culture. Belief in 
progress is an unstated assumption which 
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underlies a comon tendency of Americans 
to face social ills as problems and to say, 
"Let’s do something about it.” Serious 
problems of internal conflict are a funda- 
mental challenge to this optimistic and 
activistic orientation. 

Current problems of intergroup rela- 
tions are further thrown into sharp relief 
by their existence against the background 
of a long period of great technological 
advance and rising levels of material wel- 
fare. Even with the cohesive pres, sure of 
war, there are such outbreaks as race riots 
in the most highly developed industrial 
and economic centers. Such contrasts raise 
questions as to the possibilities of under- 
standing and control in the area of inter- 
group relations. The immediate postwar 
period accents this uncertainty; for war- 
time solidarity is always subject to strains 
as the external pressures are relaxed, the 
external outlets for aggression arc reduced, 
and the sharing in a dramatic common 
effort is succeeded in some measure by 
the resurgence of separate interests and 
divisive claims. 

All these facets of intergroup tensions 
are colored by their distinctive American 
context, a central aspect of which is the 
extraordinary heterogeneity of the people. 
All Americans, save the American Indians, 
are recent immigrants — as Will Rogers 
aptly pointed out with reference to the 
Mayjimver tradition when he s.iid that his 
ancestors "met the boat.” The varied cul- 
tures from which our population stocks 
have come have made intergroup toler- 
ance, at least, not just a virtue but in 
some senses a societal necessity. Insofar as 
the melting pot is a mythical concept — 
and certainly there is far from complete 
assimilation of all groups into a homo- 
geneous way of life — some basis for inter- 
group tolerance and collaboration has been 
essential for the nation’s existence as a 
social system. So long as each year brought 
large number of new immigrants, a shift- 
ing and flexible hierarchy could develop 


in which each new group entered at the 
bottom of the "pecking order” only to 
move up later to a position of dominance 
over newer groups. The diffuse character 
and shifting foci of many of the inter- 
group tensions which developed in this 
situation greatly mitigated their serious- 
ness. In some respects also tensions were 
eased by an open economy with an ex- 
panding industrial system and large un- 
exploiied natural resources. 

As a result of the cessation of large- 
scale immigration the racial, ethnic, and 
religious composition of the population is 
now becoming relatively stabilf/.cd. In the 
case of many population elements a grad- 
ual process of assimilation is blurring and 
erasing group differences. But certain other 
groups rcm.iin distinctive, either because 
of physical traits or because cultural traits 
of high visibility have been retained. 
Meanwhile, the nati0n.1l economy and 
social organization are beginning to ex- 
hibit traits of "maturity” and rigidity. 
In this situation intergroup tensions stand 
out with particular sharpness and, partly 
because of this, the impression that wholly 
new problems arc emerging tends to 
dcs'clop. 

The recognition of group conflicts in 
recent years has thus led to a sense of crisis 
W'hich must be evaluated against historical 
perspective. There is a strong tendency in 
American thought to ignore or minimize 
the very considerable amount of intra- 
national group conflict which has appeared 
in various periods of our history. Yet an 
examination of the record will show that 
internal hostilities and disorders have been 
by no means infrequent. 

There were many instances of organized 
violence in the early periods of “political” 
disorder, e.g., Bacon’s Rebellion in 1667, 
the Revolution, and the series of insurrec- 
tions in the early days of the Republic. 
Numerous slave revolts occurred before 
the Civil War. Antiforeign and anti- 
Catholic agitation was more or less en- 
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demic for long periods, finding such ex- 
pressions as the Know-Nothing movement 
of the middle nineteenth century. By the 
1870’s industrial strife had become im 
portant, exploding in the "Gieit Riots” 
of 1877 and again in the Pullman stiike 
of 1894. Stiikes with violence have ap- 
peared vear after year. The long history 
of lynchings is viell-knonn Theie have 
been thiee peiiods of race riots' in the first 
decade of the 1900’s, immednteU aftei 
the First World War, and duiing Woild 
War II. 

Such spoiadic outbreaks of open vio- 
lence may be regaided as the moic obvious 
"feveis” symptomitiL of deepei, moit 
widespread, and peisistent hostilities and 
conflicts. The increasingly penetiiting 
scientific analyses of the last few dtcadc> 
have made a substantial beginning towaid 
discovery and description of the chionic 
situational factors linked to these continu- 
ing hostility patterns. In addition, there is 
increased understanding of the role of 
temporaiy changes conducive to intcr- 
group tens.on. It is known thit theie is a 
minimum of gioup conflict, however diffi- 
cult to specify, which arises from rela 
tively permanent features of our society 
such as the type of economic system, cer- 
tain patterns of child tiaining, and the 
way in which our distinctive family 
system is related to the competitiv e occu- 
pational stiucture. Further, this stiuctuial 
conflict is sometimes gicatly exaceibated 
by social changes and tempoiary stiains 
which are, so to speak, supci imposed upon 
the more permanent souiccs of tension 
Woild War II and its aftcimath represent 
one such period of rapid change and cor- 
relative strain and tension It is under- 
standable that certain types of intergroup 
conflict might become conspicuous in this 
situation. Awaiencss of the seriousness 
and urgency of its problems is not incom- 
patible with iccognition that the pioblems 
are old, in kind if not in quantity, and 
that research and other action may well be 


focused on the contmuing as well as the 
tempoiary features of the situation 

In Its bioadest meaning prejudice miv 
be considered simply as a /nejiii/giiirn/ of 
individuals on the basis of some type of 
social categorization. A prejudice is thus 
a generalization which opciates in advance 
of the paiticular situation in which it is 
manifested. An illusti ation is a stereotype 
vihich attiibutes a cluster of tiaits to 
mdividuals as representative of a gioup, 
It IS thus in one aspect a cluster of cog 
nitivc judgments, implying a set of be 
havioral expectations. In another aspect it 
involves a set of evaluations. That is, the 
picjudice IS not simply a set of expccti- 
tions. It IS also a set of evaluations of good 
and bad, superior and inferior. Thus a 
prejudiced individual bungs to the imiuc 
diate situation certain beliefs as to the 
tiaits of others, coupled with a positive 
01 negative predisposition toward these 
tiaits 

Prejudice, in the geneial sense, is an 
inevitable and universal featuie of social 
life. What IS significant as a vaiiable is 
the basis upon which any particulir piij- 
udice lests. The crucial distinction lies 
between prejudices which arc based upon 
functional position in the social oidci 01 
leal diffeicnces in values, and those which 
emphasize stereotypes centered on svmbols 
such as skm color which have no intrinsic 
functional importance. Thus, all puj 
udiccs icpicscnt action-sets of a catcgoiical 
lather than situational or ad hoc chai ictti 
But there is a great difference between 
"prejudices” against social positions such 
as employers, ministers, labor leaders, 
ladio commentators, bootleggeis, piiitts 
son, landlords, etc., on the one hand, and 
piej'udiccs against racial or cultiuil 
groups, on the other. 

The paiticular type of piejudice which 
IS important m understanding hostilitv 
and conflict among ethnic, racial, 01 itli- 
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gious groups is t negative attitude which 
violates some important norms or t allies 
nominally accepted in the culime. As a 
matter of fact, group prejudice lias been 
defined as “a common attitude of hostile 
nature whose manifestations conflict with 
some aspects of the basic value framework 
of the society in which they occur.” ' 

Even in this narrower meaning prej- 
udice is a blanket concept, covering a 
variety of concrete phenomcn.i. Tlie prej- 
udice may be mild or violent. There is a 
contrast between prejudice manifested 
against groups with whom one has had 
no personal contact, and against those 
with whom contact is intensive and con- 
tinuous. There is the prejudice of the pro- 
vincial — to anything strange, different, 
"foreign” — and the rather different prej- 
udice of the dweller in cosmopolitan 
centers. We may note in this connection 
that anthropologists have been able to 
make predictions about the behavior of 
nonliterate tribes in contact with Euro- 
peans simply on the basis of the absence 
of certain behavior patterns in the native 
culture. There is perhaps a closely analo- 
gous situation in the cases of persons who 
have spent their entire lives in communi- 
ties with definite patterns of intergroup 
discrimination and prejudice. A radically 
different pattern is unknown; thev have 
neither the motivations nor the soci.il 
skills to deal with intergroup rehtions 
except in accordance with the trad tional 
patterns of their local social system. Eton 
with a large fund of "good will” such 
persons may be expected to show awk- 
wardness, insecurity, and erratic shifts in 
behavior (and its accompanying affects) 
when they attempt to act in wavs foreign 
to the accustomed and sanctioned modes. 
Prejudice in this context is certainly not 
the same concrete phenomenon as the 

t G. H. Grosser and S. J. Knrchin, "Some Theo- 
retical Aspects of Group Prejudice and Conflict’* 
(mimeographed paper from the Harr aid Uni- 
versity Seminar on Croup Prejudice and Omflict, 
fall term, r944-45), p. 2. 


"deliberate” prejudice of the sophisticated 
urbanite. 

Again, there is prejudice based on con- 
formity to the social customs of a group 
as against the prejudice, anchored in deep 
aggressive needs in the personality, which 
may persist even in the face of group 
pressure. There is the prejudice of eco- 
nomic or political opportunism, often 
calculating and impersonal, in contrast 
to the fanaticism of the religious or cul- 
tural zealot. There is the prejudice mani- 
fest in a specific idee fixe concerning a 
particular group, on the one hand, and 
the prejudice expressive of generalized 
antipathy to out-groups, on the other. 
Even rhe prejudice which arises primarily 
out of individu.al psychological needs 
appears in many forms; it may serve, for 
example, as a projection of repressed 
hatreds and other "antisocial" urges of 
llic individual, a prop for ego-level or 
sense of self-esteem, a defense against 
repressed sexual drives, or a method of 
winning group approval.^ 

Furthermore, although prejudice is 
often analyzed as if it were a unitary 
phenomenon — essentially the same what- 
ever the particular groups in question — 
wc are not yet convinced that this basic 
assumption has been proven valid. For ex- 
ample, ichheiser’ has presented a rather 
plausible case for the view that anti- 
Negro and anti-jewish prejudices are 
partly b.ased upon, or at least "rational- 
ized” in terms of, different sensed threats. 
His argument is, in part, that "fear of 
the gangster” is the more important com- 
ponent in the case of anti-Negro feeling 
whereas "fear of fr.iud” is dominant in 
the anti-Semitic complex. This suggestion 
needs further refining and testing.'' but 

- Cf. Fnlz Rctll's di'.LU'.sion in Imcicnhiiral Etl- 
nttCion Kett’i, 7(4)13-5 (1946): .ihn, G. W. All- 
[ 11111 . A B C'j of Scpprgoattug (Cllkago: Ccnu,il 
Y. M. C. A. Ciillcgc), pp. 15-23. 

- Gmi.iv IrlihciMir, "Kcjr of Violence and Fc.ii 
of Fr.aud," Sooiomctry, 7:376-383 (1944). 

Allport anil Kiamcr report that students who 
said thev were moie afraid of "swindleta" than qf 
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there is much evidence that the specific 
content of prejudice against Negroes 
differs from that against Jews, and these 
in turn from that against Catholics.’ To 
take only one illustration, a major theme 
for rationalizing anti-Negro feeling has 
been that of alleged intellectual incapaci- 
ties or general biological inferiority; but 
one of the important elements in anti- 
Jewish stereotypes is just the opposite, 
namely, an emphasis upon alleged mental 
agility, shrewdness, and competitive 
success. 

Our emphasis upon the fact that the 
concepts of prejudice or hostility merit 
further analytical dissection is by no 
means merely a matter of verbal quibbles, 
for the definition of the concepts inevi- 
tably involves different modes of action. 
If it were assumed that prejudice against 
each of the various minorities in the 
United States is "the same thing,” it 
might be decided, for instance, that one 
line of therapy would be to furnish in- 
formation about a group’s accomplish- 
ments and to disseminate propaganda 
stressing the distinguished individuals in 
the group. Would the results be the same 
for Jews as for Negroes? For Mexican 
Americans as for Japanese? Or, suppose 
prejudice is conceived so broadly as to 
imply no difference between the prejudice 
of an Ozark farmer in a county having 
no Negroes in its population, and the 
prejudice of an Alabama planter in the 
Black Belt. It is surely possible that a 
program of amelioration based on this 
conception would have different results in 
the two cases. And to the degree that such 
differences may be anticipated, research 

“ffangsters” had higher prejudice scores in general. 
The authors suaaest that a “suspicious philosophy 
of life" goes along with greater generalized preju- 
dice toward outgroups. (“Some Roots of Prej- 
udice," Journal of Psychology, 22:9-39) 

® Studies reviewed bv Arnold Rose (Sindier in 
Reduction of Prejudice, op, cit.) indicate that 
changes in attitude toward a given minority group 
are not necessarily transferred to attitudes toward 
other minorities. 


needs and po.ssibilities become clearer and 
more significant. 

It is clear from comparative study of 
situations involving intergroup relations 
that prejudice is not perfectly correlated 
with discrimination or conflict. Discrimi- 
nation in some degree always accompanies 
prejudice, but a given state of prejudice 
may be accompanied by greatly varying 
degrees and types of discrimination. The 
latter may be generally defined as the 
Jifereittial trcntuicnt of indiviiluah con- 
sidered to MoHg to a particular social 
group. Like prejudice, discrimination in 
this sense is an inevitable and universal 
feature of social life. The social groups 
may or may not have a biological basis, 
and if they have, the biological referents 
m.iy or may not be functional. The "dis- 
crimination” against women in public life, 
for example, is based in part on a biologi- 
cally functional referent. Discrimination 
against Negroes, on the other hand, is 
based upon the culturally imputed signifi- 
cance of certain traits such as skin color 
which have no demonstrated relevance to 
biological function. Again, there is dis- 
crimination against religious, occupation- 
al, ethnic, and other groups which have no 
real or assumed biological referents. To 
arrive at a definitive view of discrimination 
it must be pointed out that in the context 
of intergroup relations the word ordinarily 
refers not merely to selective or differen- 
tial behavior, but to such behavior inso- 
far as it violates important institutional 
standards which usually are obligatory in 
certain areas of conduct. Thus, except for 
the probable deviations around such social 
norms, it is expected in our society that 
occupational opportunity will be available 
on the basis of merit or ability, that all 
citizens are entitled to specified legal 
rights, that economic transactions will be 
carried out according to the rules of the 
market. Discrimination may be said to 
exist to the degree that individuals of a 
given group who are otherwise formally 
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qualified arc not treated in conformity 
with these nominally universal institu- 
tionalized codes. 

A high level of active hostility shading 
into open intergroup rniiflirt is still a 
third type of problem, not necessarily 
coextensive with the other two. Prejudice 
unquestionably is sharpest just prior to, 
during, and sometimes immediately after 
a conflict situation. But prejudice may 
exist in the absence of direct contact 
between groups, as formerly against the 
"terrible Turk” when there was no actual 
opportunity for direct conflict. Also, it 
must be remembered that a firmly esrab- 
lished caste system, which In some respects 
represents an absolute maximum of preju- 
dice, may operate with little open or no 
conflict.* 

Now, taking conflict alone as the final 
expression of prejudice-hostility, we may 
distinguish at least three major types of 
"realistic” conflict, which differ in their 
bases of origin; conflict of interests, of 
values (cultural conflict), of personality 
types.^ Any intergroup conflict ordinarily 
involves all three types in varying propor- 
tions. With groups which are already cul- 
turally Identified by clear symbols, the 
competition of members of the different 
groups for wealth, work, power, and 
various symbols of status and success 
defines a "realistic” conflict of interests. 
Similarly, there are often real intergroup 
differences In values, beliefs, personal 
habits, and customs. Such cultural differ- 

® This example is enough to tlcmonstratc that 
the mere minimi /.atinn ri£ coufiict alone iv not the 
goal of most groups concerned with intergroup 
relations in the United Sutes. The prf>hleni is 
much more complicated. What manv rcpicscnta- 
tives of minoritv groups are actually seeking is a 
minimum of prciudicc, together with j minimum 
of conflict, and a minimum of discrimination. At 
least in the short run, these objectives arc not 
necessarily mutually compatible. For instance, the 
attempt to eliminate discrimination often Icatls 
directly to increases in hostility and conflict; efforls 
to avoid conflict, conversely, may perpetuate or re- 
inforce patterns of ilisctlmmation. 

^ Adapted from r.ust.is Ichhciscr, "The Jews 
and Anti-Semitism." Sociomclry, pip’-ioS (ipafi). 


ip 

ences may and often do lead to tangible 
disagreements on matters of considerable 
emotional importance to individuals; and 
both parties may be convinced of the 
rightness of their own positions. Third, 
because of varying modal patterns of fam- 
ily conditioning .ind perhaps other factors, 
different groups may contain different 
proportions of various personality types — 
a fact which does not appear to be wholly 
reducible to differences in the formal con- 
tent of group culture. Insofar as such 
differences exist, interpersonal contacts 
may lead to irritation, hostility, and 
conflict. 

In addition to these three main bases 
of "realistic” conflict, group hostility 
typically involves certain "unrealistic” 
components. ,‘\t least three may be con- 
sidered to have practical importance; 
ignorance .md error, deflected hostility, 
historical tradition. 

The influence of ignorance is widely 
recognized and is the object of much edu- 
cational effort. Sheet unaw'arencss of other 
groups’ characteristics, especially lack of 
acquaint-ince with individuals, is con- 
ducive to exaggeration of intergroup 
differences and to receptivity to hostile 
propagand.i. Erroneous judgments may be 
made even with fairly complete knowl- 
edge, If Incorrect inferences arc drawn 
from known facts. This is especially im- 
portant in the case of imputations of 
"responsibility,” e.g., when a decline in 
materia! rewards arising from complex 
forces in our economic system is imputed 
to specific groups which do not have any 
signifleant causal role in the situation. 

Deflected hostility takes two main 
forms: projection and displacement. In 
the flrst, unacceptable elements in the 
personality arc attributed to others; thus 
it is the other group which is said to be 
hostile, or scheming to exploit, and so on. 
In the second, hostility is directed against 
a source other than that which originally 
created it. In intergroup relations deflected 
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hostility may result in "overdetermined” 
reactions in which the hostility is out of 
all proportion to the realistic basis. This 
situation depends upon a complex set of 
factors . . but an essential element is the 
existence of much hostility which can 
not be directly expressed or otherwise 
dissipated within the groups in which it 
originates. The persistence and virulence 
of intergroup hostility is certainly not 
explicable without taking deflected aggres- 
sion into account. 

The factor of historical tradition must 
be accorded the status of a variable. Old 
rivalries, conflicts, and traumas are re- 
membered, and traditional prejudices may 
tend to be perpetuated well beyond the 
point at which they cease to have any 
intrinsic relevance to current situations. 

To appraise the relative importance of 
realistic and unrealistic components or of 
interests versus values in intergroup 
tension would be a very hazardous under- 
taking at the present stage of our under- 
standing, although such appraisals are 
often given with surprising confidence 
and conviction. We can be reasonably sure, 
however, that any explanation of inter- 
group hostility in terms of a single factor 
like "purely economic competition** repre- 
sents an oversimplification which is likely 
to encourage ill conceived action. Further, 
the known facts create a strong presump- 
tion that a main source of the persistence 
of intergroup hostility is precisely the 
interlocking and mntual reinforcement of 
cultural differences, other visible differ- 
ences, realistic interests, deflected aggres- 
sion, and other factors. In short, the most 
important questions may concern not the 
influence of particular factors but the 
way in which mutual reinforcement oper- 
ates, and determination of the strategic 
factors in a plan for shifting the resultant 
pattern. In this connection, there is a 
definite possibility that the factors which 
are most important in producing hostility 
and conflict are by no means the same as 


those which are most important for con- 
trol purposes. Thus, the roots of inter- 
group hostility may lie in the early social- 
ization of children in the home. But this 
process is so inaccessible to direct external 
control that other, even seemingly far 
removed, approaches may be much more 
promising for immediate action. 

Such considerations as those sketched 
above are essential to fruitful orientation 
of research on techniques for reducing or 
controlling intergroup hostility. They in- 
dicate clearly, for example, that action 
programs may deal with either realistic 
or unrealistic components or both, and 
that the predicted effects may be expected 
to vary with the choices made. To rake 
another application, the present analysis 
implies that even complete Intergroup 
knowledge could not by Itself eliminate 
group hostility. It implies, also, that in- 
direct approaches which attack the realis- 
tic bases of conflict, perhaps without 
even ostensibly dealing with intergroup 
relations as such, have as valid a claim 
for consideration as do direct education 
or propaganda approaches. 

Definitions. 

In view of the need for rigorous con- 
ceptual distinctions, indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, it is obligatory here 
to define the usages of certain key terms 
which will be followed in the remainder 
of the discussion. There probably is not 
as yet any one best definition for some of 
these terms; the usefulness of a particular 
definition often depends upon the context 
in which it is to be applied. Accordingly, 
the present formulations ® are reg.irded as 
tentative and there is no presumption of 
universal applicability; 

^ These definitions have been markedly influ- 
enced by the discussions of Grosser and Korcliin. 
o/». at., and Talcott Parsons, "Racial nn<! Rcli'-iioiis 
Differences as Factors in Group Tensions," in L. 
Bryson, L. Finkeistdn and R. M. Maciver, cds., 
Approaches to National Unity (New York: Harper 
8t Brothers, 1945), pp. 182-tgq. 
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(1) Ethnic gioup one possessing conu 
nuity through biological descent whose 
membcis share a disinictiie socnl me! 
cultural tradition 

(2) Racial gioup one whose mcmlitis 
through biological descent shirt dis 
tinctive common hercditirt plU'.iLil 
chaiactenstics 

(3) Religious gioup one whose memheis 
share a common orientuion (set of bt 
Iiefs and s allies; toward real or imag 
inary things and cicnts consukitd to 
be outside the area of ordiiutx Imman 
prncticc and Lontrol 

(4) Gioup picjtuliu a common (slhired) 
attitude of hostile namre townid a so 
cial group whose m'liiiicsntions con 
fljct with some as|N-tts of the Imic 
\alue framework of the soclct^ in 
which thc\ occur 

(5) Gioup hoU/lU\ a common (shired) 
attitude, IS defined b\ \cibal and non 
serbai acts, w Inch consists ot tendencies 
to insult, dispnragc, ostnci/e dtprne, 
threaten, or inflict other plnsknl or so 
cwl injuries upon members ol 1 socnl 
group tiitue of membciJup tluuiu 

(6) Gio(fp (iifcuminat on the dilTeicntnl 
treatment of mdn idu ils, insol tr is this 
IS based upon dieir membcrshin in a 
gnen social gioup which conflicts with 
important institutional lules within a 
society 

(7) Competition a continuing struggle foi 
scarce, distributee snlues in which the 
focus IS upon reaching n goil niher 
than remoMng competiiois ind which 
IS leguldted by rules prohihitnig force 
ful rcmoxal of competitors It mn be 
complctel} impersonil and outside per 
foml awareness 

(8) Conflict a struggle oier s nines (dis 
tributwe or nondistributnc) in which 
the immediate aims of the opponents 
are to neutralize, injure, 01 clinmue 
their rivals Confliui results from the 
conscious pursuit of e\cliisn e \ dues 

(9) ‘i^ggfcsuQii an act whose end is tht 
belief tint injury to or destruction of 1 
person 01 his \alues and symbols has 
been acliieved 


I ORIGINS AND PREVALENCE 
OF HOSTILITY 

i« It is a fact of observation that all 
indnidinls brought up in human societ)' 
manifest some hostility toward other 
individuals or social groups 

It would seem a sate estimate ihu at least 
four Aids ol the 'Vmcric'in populiiion lead 
menlni lues in which feelings of group hos 
tilm plij an appiecnble role’ 

In even known humin socieu there ap 
|«.irs to exist a varving amount ot tree 
ffcniing aggression This is thoiighi to be 
miinli the product of the p mfuJ restraints 
pill upon all immature huinm oiganisms 
dimng the socnli/ation process lujI of the 
dcpiw iiions and frustrations which are in 
cidcni to idult social life in all societies’*’ 

almost c\er> intimate emotional rehtion 
between two people which lisb for some 
lime leaves a sediment of feelings of aver 
sioi and hostililv, which have first to be 
cluiunated'by repression^’ 

2 Tlac amount of hostility at any 
given time vanes greatlv among indi- 
aiduals, among specific gioups, and 
among social systems (“Amount” is 
defined by observable "manifestations” — 
ranging from group conflict in a phjsical 
:>ense to the analysis of dreams in per- 
sonalitj study ) 

3 The amount of hostility vanes 
greatly for given individuals, gioups, or 
sociil s) stems at different points m time 

Giitnal piiiici[}h Hoscilitj is universal, 
but has a wide lange of variation in 
intensity and incidence 

4 In all known social systems mdi- 
viduils conceive of themselves as belong- 
ing to certain gioups to which they owe 

^ \llport O W mtl B M kramcr Some 
R H% <»t PiC]utlii.e luiiinit of Piyc/iologx 22 
9 P 9 

' Klu«.kh jhn Chdt Grtiup Tensions Analv 

ol a Cwe Hiktorj in Un&jn 1 iiikelstcin ind 
Mu-her op cit , p 22 | 

IituU, S (jixiup } i)Lho}og^ till I the Imly 
sis of the Ego London The Intcinalional Psyeho- 
Analvucal Press, 1923, p 34 
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loyalty and within which there is an 
obligation to repress hostility. Invariably, 
repressed or suppressed hostilities gen- 
erated in such we-groups are to some 
degree directed outside to other groups. 

...whateier is different in social custom al- 
wavs arouses attenuon and tends to set up 
antagonisms 

The identification of the individual vvith the 
group gives the emotional s.itisfaction of the 
ego urge, without the pang of conscience 
which accompanies it apart from the group 

The greater and more intense the group 
feeling, that is, the stronger the identihcition 
between members of a group the greater is 
the stiength of the prejudice against the alien 
group and against those w ho are not members 
of one’s own group ’■* 

5. Infants and pieschool children 
typically do not exhibit prejudice toward 
ethnic or racial groups. Prejudice is 
learned. (Horowitz and many others) 

6 Prejudice may be relatively inde- 
pendent of the direct personal experience 
of the individual; definite prejudices often 
exist in the absence of any diiect contact 
with members of the pre-judged group. 
{Idem ) 

. racial amtudes are not necessaiily a func 
non of “contact experience " ' 

II. TYPES OF HOSTILITY 
AND CONFLIC'l 

7. Hostility diiected outward from the 
self may operate at thiee (or more) levels 
of specificity, (a) generalized, “free- 
floating” aggicssion, (b) fixation on 

as Young, kimball Saci(J Psychology New 
York Crohs 1915 |i 4S9 

taMillei, H V Race*, Nation* ami Chases 
Philadelphia J If Liiijiiniou 1924, p 144 
IV MacCronc, I D A lie Aunudt* in South 
Aftica London Ovford Uniscrsuv Press, 1937, 
p. 249. 

vsNettler, Gwjnnt ' llie KeUlitmship Be 
tween Amtude and fnfui in ilion Conecining the 
Japanese in America ’ Amcucan Sociological Re- 
view, 11:177-191 (1946), p 182. 


specific individuals, (c) fixation on social 
categories of persons (group hostility) 

8 . An important factor in racial or 
ethnic conflict is the pattern of deflected 
aggression. Some of the conditions defin- 
mg this pattern are: 

(a) Frustiations or deprivations are im- 
posed by sources winch aie eiilier 

(1) difficult to define or locate or 

(2) peiviins or organizations m a po 
sition of powei or authority over 
the indiv idual, or 

(3) persons to whom the individual 
IS closelv tied by aflectional 
bonds 

(b) Aroused hostilities aie blocked fiom di 
rect evpression against tlie souices of 
frustration 

(c) Substitute objects of aggression are 
available and are 

(1) highly visible, and 

(2) vtilnitnbk, le, not in a position 
to letaliate 

It appears that in the case of diicct aggies 
Sion there is alwavs some displaced aggicssion 
accompanvmg it and adding additional foicc 
to the lational attack 

This IS a widespread, recurrent, and 
important pattern of emotional stiuctur- 
mg in human society and is widely icc- 
ognized on the level of common-sense 
observation. Ordinary examples aie le- 
gion; the child punished by his paients 
destroys a toy or maltreats his pet, the 
employee humiliated by his supeiior 
“takes It out" on his family; the defeated 
small businessman joins an antiminoiity 
movement 

III. FACTORS IN THE INCIDENCE 

OF HOSTILITY AND CONFLIC'l 

Question: What factors aie assocuited 
with high or low intensity or incidence 
of hostdity? 

9. Hostility is a function of finsha- 
fson, under certain conditions, the more 

ivDollaid, John 'Hostility and Fear in Socnl 
Life, Social Forces, 17 15-26 (1938), P 19 
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frustration of important drives or socially 
induced needs, the more hostility. (Dol- 
lard and others . . .) 

10. "Frustration” differs in its effects 
depending upon whether it is a mere 
"need-deprivation” or a sensed "personal- 
ity-threat.” (Maslow . . .) Maximum hos- 
tility may be expected to result from 
frustrations which combine these charac- 
teristics: (a) they violate normal ex- 
pectations which are felt to be morally 
justifiable; (b) they are felt to be un- 
necessary and avoidable; (c) they are 
perceived as a threat to the security 
system of the whole personality. (This 
usually means, a threat to the individual’s 
sense of status. It is thus quite different 
from a simple deprivation of a segmental 
need.) 

11. Hostility is a function of "insecur- 
ity”; the greater the insecurity, within 
limits, the more hostility. 

If there be one established generalization 
from clinical psychology and psychUtry. h is 
that those who are insecure themselves 
manifest hostilities toward others.” 

. . . anxiety is generated by a repressed hos- 
tility and ... it in turn again generates 
hostility.** 

iz. Whatever its sources, hostility does 
not automatically lead to interpersonal or 
intergroup conflict. Instead, it may be 
structured in a variety of ways which, 
however, are not indeterminate but arc 
the outcomes of specific types of social 
situations. 

ij. Once generated, hostility is struc- 
tured intrapersonally through such famil- 
iar psychological mechanisms as repres- 
sion, projection, and displacement. 

Aggression, whether overt or unasked, is not, 
to be sure, the only possible adju.slive re- 
sponse. Withdrawal, passivity, sublimation, 

**Kluckhohn, Clyde. “Navajo Witchciaft.” 
Hunard Ummsiiy, Papers oj ihs Peabody 
Mtuetim, Vol. 22, No. 2 (1944), p. 51. 

** Homey, Karen. The Newvtie Personattty of 
Our Time. New York: W. W. Norton, 1947, p. 89, 
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conciliation, flight and other responses are 
sometimes effective in reducing the motiva- 
tion of those who have been deprived or 
threatened.*® 

14. The amount or frequency of in- 
terpersonal or intergroup overt aggression 
varies inversely with the strength of the 
anticipatory responses regarding punish- 
ment. 

Assumption: There is usually greater 
anticipation of punishment for overt 
than for non-overt aggression or sub- 
stitute responses. 

ry. The overtness of aggression varies 
positively with the strength of instigation 
to a frustrated goal-response. 

Assumption: Overt aggression is more 
satisfying to the individual than non- 
overt aggression. 

16. The frequency of substitute re- 
sponses varies positively with the strength 
of anticipatory responses to punlshment- 
for-bcing-aggressive. 

17. The frequency of substitute re- 
sponses varies inversely with the strength 
of instigation to a frustrated goal- 
response. 

Assumption: Direct aggression is more 
satisfying to the individual than indirect 
or displaced overt aggression.™ 

18. Whether hostility becomes focused 
upon groups is in part determined by: 

(a) Visibility of groups 

(1) Physical appearance: color, phys- 
iognomy, dress, etc. 

(2) Social definition (including 
■■propaganda” emphasizing dif- 
ferences) 

(b) Contact of groups 

(c) Competition of groups 

(d) Differences in ualiies and behavior pat- 
terns considered as expressing values 
(language, sex mt)rc.s, manners, per- 
sonal aggressiveness, etc.) 

*® Kluckhohn, Clyde. ■‘Navajo Witchcraft,” 
op. At., p. 51. 

r''Ct. Doob, L. W. and R. R. Scars. “Factors 
Determining Substitute Behavior and Overt 
Expression of Aggression,” Journal of Abnormti 
and Social Psychology, 34:293-313 (1939). 
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19. Minimum conditions for conflict 
include (a) contact, (b) visibility, and 
(c) competition (Reductions in the 
values of these variables will, in certain 
combinations, reduce the probability of 
conflict Under some circumstances con- 
flict seems to be facilitated by minimal 
"impersonal” contact, mhibitcd by close 
“personal” contact ) 

20 Where a basis for social categoriza- 
tion exists, that is, in group relations, 
some degree of prejudice-hostility always 
appears vhen there is the combination 
of vnibthf'i and compelrtion (It does not 
necessarily follow that the degree of 
hostility bears a linear relation to the 
other variables For example, it has been 
suggested that hostility is especialU likely 
when a competing group is just noticea- 
bly different ) 

Economic factors, if they are to have anv 
effect upon group prejudice, must presup 
pose the existence of the psjchologtcall) 
prior diiision into an in and out group ft 
IS not because of their economic competition 
that Jeus and Japanese excite hostility, but 
It IS because thev are Jews or Japanese that 
their competition is [regarded as] unfair, or 
underhand, or an offense to those who are 
neither Jens nor Japanese 

Group antagonisms seem to be ineuttable 
when two peoples in contact with each other 
may be disUngiiished by diffeientiatmg chat 
actenstics, either inborn or cultuial and are 
actual or potential competitois 

Only by eliminating the outward evidences 
of distinction, such as color, dress or Ian 
guage, or bj remo\ mg the compctiiu e factor, 
may racial antagonisms be destroyed-* 

The tension level of any social group- 
ing IS in pait a function of the relative 
emphasis in that group’s culture upon 
participation m common lalues as over 
agamst individual or group acquisition of 
scarce "goods.” 

*r MacCrone, I D Op ctt p 254 

** Young Donald Ameucan Minoniy Peoples 
New York Hirper and Brothers, 1942, p 586 


In every social system people act in 
orientation to certain values which can 
be shared by everyone, and which are not 
scarce in the sense that one individual’s 
sharing will reduce others’ enjoyment of 
the value The most ready and conspic- 
uous examples are religious saKation, ind 
group (eg, national) prestige All ad- 
herents to a religious faith can participate 
m its aaliies — all, for example, can have 
salvation — wathout any member’s "suc- 
cess" detracting from that of any other 
member Similaila, m this respect, all 
Amei leans aie presumed to share in any 
increase or decrease in the prestige of the 
nation considered as a collcctiaity Na- 
tional prestige as such is "participated in” 
rather than "di\ ided up ” On the other 
hand, in every social system people also 
act in orientation to scarce, diy isiblc, and 
divisive values This is, of course, true 
eyen of those who share a common cul 
ture in such other respects as language, 
religion, family mores, political ideology, 
and so on The mam classes of scarce 
divisible values are- wealth, power, and 
prestige within a given group or culture 
In any given state of the economy, the 
more economic goods held or consumed 
by one individual, the less there are for 
others Power consists of control over 
others, hence it is inherently scarce and 
distiibutive Prestige status is meaningful 
only in terms of relative ranking within 
a system: for one individual or group to 
be “high” requires that others be ranked 
"lower ” 

Thus every society has to yioik out 
some equilibrium of relative emphasis 
upon these two broad classes of acr.on 
orient ition It seems to be gtnerillv 
agreed among serious students of Amer- 
ican society that our cultuie places a 
rather extiaordmary stress upon competi- 
tion for distributive values The "com- 
petitive” motif IS not merely a mittei of 
such competition being peimitted, rithei, 
the striving for "success” is positively 
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enjoined to such an extent that m many 
areas and classes it approaches the stitus 
of a culturally obligatory pattern. At the 
same time, Ainciican society — at least m 
comparison T\jth manv older, more stable, 
more homogeneous societies — .ippeais his- 
torically to have a ichti\clv low develop- 
ment of the shared, nondivisible values 
These two aspects seem cleirlv inter- 
related Thus insofar is emphasis upon 
religious, otherworldly \ ilues his de- 
cLned, this must in itself reinforce 
tendencies for "iioildly” compccinon, 
other things being at all cquil 

The competition ■which is significint 
for the antlvsis of group !iostilit\ is not 
just any kind of competition but thit 
which re\oIves around bisic security m 
subsistence and status In this connection 
the importance of status-mobiliry m the 
United Stites is difficult to ovcistress 
Rising and falling on the stitus-piestigc 
scale IS nominilly ficc, ind m actuality 
has been very widcspiead, i e , the domi- 
nant institutioml pittcrn his been that 
of achieved rather thin ascribed status 
In fact, "lncensI^c compeiicion” and 
‘^emphasis upon ichicicd sntus” ire 
merely two formuhtions of the same 
situation. As Charles Horton Coole) 
pointed out, there arc only two polar 
systems for ranking individuals in the 
social order: either inherited status or 
some form of competition 
Xoti 

In the folloHing p,o positions the conditioi 
''all Qthei things bang cowl fhoith^ Ik 
undeistootl in each auc inuce olhn con 
dttiofis aie laicly "ectiwl thi% if ' iipoi 
ous ImiUslion on concictc ^ciui >/ ' >tioii 

21. The greater the diifcicntiatioii of 
groups and of individual social lolcs in a 
society, the greater the pzobibilities of 
group conflict. 

We are living in a more complex and de 
veloped culture than any before, and tlie 
possibilities of confusion and conflict are 
correspondingly the greatest-® 


^57 

In complex civilizauon, therefore, group 
antagonism necessarily increases because 
c\ci\ di/Teientiation (division of labor, het 
crogenutv) brings about pirticuhnstic in 
icrcsts ‘ 

22 Intergroup conflict is the more 
likely the more rapid and far-reaching 
the social changes to which individuals 
have to adjust. 

Theorem i A people forced to make read 
lustments are likely to displav increased 
cncigitv ot hostilities in some direction, even 
when their objective situation is more 
fi onble than in the staiii'; quo mte peiiod 
Hus prediction is parlicularlv indicated when 
ilie jKoplc hive been depitvcd of habitual 
oiitlcis for aggression - 

23 Open conflict is the more likely 
the moie dmet the mtergroup competi- 
tion for the distiibuiive rewards of 
wealth, power, prestige, or other scaice 
\ dues, ind the more successful the com- 
pciiuon of \ulnerable groups. 

When Oicie is an actual thieat to the Jomi- 
niuce of the ingioup, socially legitimated 
hostiiilics may appeal 

24 Intcrgtoup hostility and conflict 
irc the moie likely the greater the general 
lead of tension in the society as a result 
of economic dcpicssion, piior cultural 
conflict, 01 various types of social dis- 
organization. 

the most important souice of virulent 
anuSemiU%in is probably the projeclion on 
the Jew, as a symbol, of free floating aggre$< 
Sion, springing from insecurities and social 
disor^nizatioii 

•■*Pcttec, Gtorije S The Piocess of Retohition, 
Vol 5 New York Harper &. Brothers, 1938, 
p \u 

^ \lcxinder, Franz \ Discussion of Hostility 
iiid Fear in Soc.nl Life,' b\ John Dobard, Social 
lo/ce* 1727-29 (1958), p 28 

- Kluckhuhn tl dc * GioUii Tcnsitms Analy- 
sis of a Case Ihstorv/ op at p 226 

*>Do]]ird John Hostility and Fear in Social 
Life op at, p 19-20 

-"Parsons, laicalt The Sociologj of Modern 
Anil Scmitism,” in Graebcr and Britt, jews in a 
Geutde Woild New York the Macmillan Com- 
pam, Z9i|2, p. [2z 
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Throughout the histury of the United States 
there seems to have been a direct correlation 
between the peaks of nativist spirit and the 
valleys of exceptional economic difficulty.-* 

25. Disruption of stable expectations 
of interpersonal conduct tends to be pro- 
ductive of intergroup conflict. Insofar as 
institutional patterning of behavior 
breaks down in important life-areas, pre- 
dictability is lowered, with a consequent 
increase in anxiety and in various types 
of frustration. Free-floating aggression 
thus produced easily becomes focused on 
ethnic, racial, or religious groups. 

26. The intensity of intergroup hostil- 
ity varies inversely v/ith the number and 
adequacy of "harmless” outlets for ag- 
gression within a society. (What ate 
"harmless outlets" is a matter of valua- 
tion from other points of view. One pos- 
sible definition is: those avenues for dis- 
charge of aggressive impulses which do 
not violate major norms necessary for 
the structural continuity of the social 
system. These in our society might in- 
clude competitive sports, swearing, some 
forms of aggressive interpersonal joking, 
certain uses of alcohol, drama and pagean- 
try, etc.) 

27. Migration of a visibly different 
group into a given area increases the 
likelihood of conflict; the probability of 
conflict is the greater (a) the larger the 
ratio of the incoming minority to the 
resident population, and (b) the more 
rapid the influx, 

28. Conflict is especially likely in pe- 
riods of rapid change in levels of living. 
The probability of conflict is increased 
insofar as the changes have a differential 
impact on various groups. 

29. Hostilities and conflicts among 
ethnic or racial groups are to an ap- 
preciable extent interchangeable with 
"class” conflicts. (This hypothesis states 

** Young, Donald. Research Memorandum on 
Mimrity Peoples in she Depression. Social Science 
Research Council Bulletin 31. New York, 1937. 


that ethnic conflicts may prevent focali- 
zation of class (onflicts, e.g., labor vs. 
employers, and that interclass struggle 
may direct a given "charge” of hostility 
away from ethnic targets.) 

30. Given a social group which is "a 
going concern," a sensed outside threat 
to the group as a svbole will result in 
heightened internal cohesion and an in- 
creased centralization of control within 
the group. 

This appears to be one of the most 
important general principles of group 
dynamics. It Is applicable to a large num- 
ber of concrete events, ranging from 
nations at war to the behavior of neigh- 
borhood factions, and it is supported by 
a wealth of observation. However, it 
holds true only under very specific condi- 
tions: (a) The group must be a "going 
concern,” i.e., there must be a minimal 
consensus among the constituent indi- 
viduals that the aggregate is a group, and 
that its preservation as an entity is worth 
while. The case of France in 1940 may be 
taken, in part, as illustrative of the con- 
sequence of inadequate collective con- 
sensus, (b) There must be recognition of 
an outside threat which is thought to 
menace the group as a whole, not just 
some parts of it. An objective threat is 
not causal, in this respect, unless rec- 
ognized. On the other hand, external 
groups may be defined as threatening in 
the absence of objective danger. 

}r. The probability of internal group 
conflict is lowered by the presence of an 
outside threat which endangers all groups. 
Hatted of a common enemy is the most 
powerful known agency for producing 
group unity.** 

Groups which arise out of conflict tend to 
disintegrate when opposition ceases.** 

The best safeguard against internal disriip- 

** Edwards, L. P. The Natural History of Rci'o- 
htiots. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 
>927. P. 55 . 

** Hiller, E. T, The Strihe. Chicago; University 
of Chicago Press, 1936, p. 30. 
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live antagonisms seems to be the presence o£ 
an external enemy which gives the hostile 
impulses an external target.^' 

To find a common dislike is apparently 
one of the most frequent and gratifying 
experiences in creating a bond between 
Individuals. It is as though uncomfortable 
latent hostilities between the two parties 
are removed by deflection to a third, out- 
side object. 

}2. Focalization of hostility upon a 
given group is probably inhibited by a 
multiplicity of vulnerable minorities in 
the society; a society riven by many 
minor cleavages is in less danger of open 
mass conflict than a society with only 
one or a few cleavages. (However, there 
is a possibility that a socially incapacitat- 
ing chaos of group antagonisms may 
generate a demand for unification which 
will involve focusing hostility upon a 
selected minority.) 

In the most extreme case of mass 
violence; 

An essential step in the development of 
revolution is the gradual concentration of 
public dissatisfaction upon some one insti- 
tution and the persons representing it. . . . 
In the earlier stages . . . the dissatisfaction 
is diffused and dissipated.”- 

33. Among the members of any domi- 
nant group the greatest incidence of open 
conflict behavior toward a given minor- 
ity will be found among those classes 
which are most vulnerable to competition 
from the minority. It is a legitimate guess 
from the scattered evidence at hand that 
group conflict is not so much a correlate 
of differences in status as it is of changes 
in status and in the highly visible symbols 
thereof. 

Aggressive responses are apparently power- 
fully excited by fear.®® 

34. Group conflict arises in part be- 
cause it satisfies certain individual or 

®® Alexander, Franz. Op. cit., p. a8. 

®® Edwards, L. P. Op. at., p. 46. 

®® Dollard, John, “Hostility and Fear in Social 
Life," op. cit., p. 18. 


group needs. Unless these needs can be 
eliminated or greatly diminished or satis- 
fied through other means, there will 
remain a possibility of conflict, no matter 
how skillfully formal techniques of diver- 
sion and control are applied. 

What seems to be required first is an analy- 
sis of the prejudiced individual to find out 
not where he acquired the prejudice but 
why he needs ir.®t 

35. Maintenance of the "American 
Creed” in intergroup matters is usually 
strongest among small groups of profes- 
sional and upper class persons, and em- 
phasis upon its universal values circulates 
downward in the social stratification 
pyramid. In general, only persons in 
"upper” groups have sufficient security to 
work actively for innovations in the 
direction of greater privileges for minori- 
ties. Although behavior in nondiscrimina- 
tory labor unions and certain related 
organizations may appear to contradict 
this hypothesis, it may be argued that 
even in such cases the impetus toward 
nondiscrimination tends in the main to 
come from the top organizational levels. 
(Suggested by Charles Dollard.) 

36. Historically viewed, American 
lower class groups have always had suc- 
cessive groups of recent immigrants 
which provided both a basis for com- 
pensatory feelings of superiority and a 
target for release of structurally deter- 
mined frustrations. Each level in the class 
structure could thus control and subdue 
those still lower by displacing its aggres- 
sion on lower groups as 3 means of main- 
taining its own sense of status. 

The cessation of large-scale immigra- 
tion has thus removed an important ele- 
ment of flexibility in the balancing system 
for controlling intergroup hostilities. 

37. In American society psychological 
insecurity concerning position on the 
scale of social stratification is most in- 

®a Watson, Goodwin. “The Problem of Evalu- 
ation," The Annals, 244:177-182 (1946), p. c8i. 
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tense in the lower middle class This class 
may, therefore, be expected to exhibit a 
maximum of free-floating hostility. 

38 An important element of the 
American value-system is the belief that 
indisiduils hive an obligation to accept 
the results of fair competition i e , to be a 
"good loser ” Hence competition tends to 
turn into conflict whenever doubts are 
raised concerning the fairness of the com- 
petition or the validity of the rules of 
the game 

Experience seems to show that Ameri- 
can groups do not easily accept the results 
of competition or other processes which 
appear to them to be responsible for 
catastrophic declines in their social 
position 

39. Conflict between persons of diffei- 
ent identifiable groups is the moie likclv 
when there is no cleai definition of the 
situation, especiilly with regaid to pat- 
teins of "appropriate” peisonal behavior 

the intensitj of inttrgroup antagonism 
varies null the frequency of coot lets be 
tween minorily and majority mdniduals 
not in accord with customary practice un 
der an accepted social definition of status 
relationship " 

40. Mass violence (e g., race riots) 1$ 
most likely under the following condi- 
tions; (a) prolonged frustiation, leading 
to a high tension level, (b) piescncc of 
population elements with a piopcnsity to 
violence (especially lower class, adolescent 
males in socially disorganized areas), 
(c) a highly visible and rapid change in 
intergioup relations, (d) a precipitating 
incident of intergroup conflict 

IV REACTIONS OF MINORITY 
GROUPS 

41 Marked self-consciousness and sen- 
sitivity IS characteristic of those minority 
group members occupying ambiguous 
social positions in modem America. 

Young, Donald Op at p fis-66 


42. Militancy, except for sporadic and 
short-lived uprisings, is not characteristic 
of the most deprived and oppressed 
groups, but rather of those who have 
gained considerable rights so that thev 
are ible realistically to hope for more 

Tlic consciousness ot repicssion leads to dis 
content onh iilien 11 is fell unncccssiri 
Tins is the leason win a rising cliss, \ liicli 
IS actualli bccoiiiiiig conciiuK belter olf 
objamch, generally rebels most leadili 
and whs the most severe repicssion has so 
often failed to cause a lesolulion ' 

43 A militant rciction from a minor- 
ity gioup IS most likely when (a) the 
group’s position is rapidly improving, 01 
(b) when it is rapidly detciioi itiiig, 
especially if this follows a period of 
improv ement. 

The whole argument about dislicss iiid c\ 
pinsive ambiiion as causes of icvoliiiin 
[confliaj may be resolved it one itmcmlicrs 
that a shoe may pinch, either because ihc 
foot has grown, or because dve shoe hw 
shrunken 

44. Prejudice against Negioes and cci- 
tain other mmoiities is likely to be espe- 
cially vigorous and vocal among ethnic 
groups which have been only recently 
"Americanized” and which aie attempt- 
ing to move up in the class hierarchy 
(This tendency is intensified by anv dis- 
cicpancy between the ideology of upw ai d 
social mobility and actual rigidities m 
the social structute.) 

4j. Mutuil hostilities sometimes aiist 
between minoiity gioups which are th-m- 
selves the object of aggiession b* the 
dominant majoiity, eg, anti-Scmitism 
among Negroes. In othei instances 
mmorities combine in mucuil suppoii 
against prejudice and discrimination on 
the part of the majority groups. The 
conditions determining these opposite 
types of behavior are not well undeistood 

®®Petttc, George S Op eil, p. 32 
Ihil p IS 
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The Nature of Pressure Groups 

The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee prepared this noM tlassie icpuit This monograph 
(No. 26) IS one of a series ordered bv Congiess to describe in 
detail the economic forces at nork in the United States and their 
impact upon politics Uiis selection from ilic monognph deals 
almost exclusively tsitli economic piessurc gioups But dm .inaly- 
51s of the nature of pressure groups, then methods .tnd the char- 
acteristics of tlic struggle hem ecu them and goieiniiient, could 
as well be applied to nonbusiness groups Afuch of uliat gotern 
ment does is done m a kind of sjcuum, in the absence of the 
knowledge and direct interest of the gencnl public Whether one 
regards this as good oi b.id, normal or dmgerous, one sliould 
at least understand sshv it happens 

Economic power is rather widely diffused, A third segment includes the leform 
although Its control is eonccntiated, as groups — the Women’s Christian Temper- 

pointed out above. In the stiuggle foi ance Union, the National Civil Service 

dominance, tt is exeited laigely thiough Reform League, the League of Women 

pressure gtoups — groups organ' /ed for \otcrs, etc. 

the purpose of applying political ind eco- The farm gioiips include the National 
noimc pressuie to seeuie then ostn ends. Grange, the Amciican Farm Bureau Fcd- 
It IS these pressuie groups with which cution, ind the Faimcrs’ Educational and 
this study is laigcly concerned. By fai the Co-opeiuivc Union, along with minor 

largest and most impottant of these groups like the Tenants’ and Sharccrop- 

groups is to be found in “business,” which pcis’ Union 

in this study means the business commu- Theic .ue numerous labor groups, the 
mty, as dominated by the 200 hugest most powciful being the American Fed- 

nonfinancial and the 50 lugest financial cration of Labor, the Congress of In- 

coiporarions, and the cmployei and trade dustrial Organizations, and the various 

associations into which It and Its satellites ladwiy biothcihoods. Their function as 

are organized. Tliese 250 eoipoiations picssuic gioups is sccondaiy to that of 

represent a concentration of economic collective baigaimng agents but has come 

power in the fields of mmufactuimg, mcreasmgly to the foic duung the past 

transportation, electric and gas utihtics quutet century. 

and mining, and, to ,1 Icssei extent, mci- Pcice groups like the Women’s Inter- 
chandismg, the service industiics, and nation.d League for Peace and Freedom, 

even agiiculture. die National Council foi the Prevention 

Another large segment of picssuie of Wat, the Keep America Out of War 

groups includes the patnotic and sen ice Committee, etc., might well be included 

organizations, such as the Daughteis of widi the pattiotic and service gioups, 

the American Revolution, the Amciican except thit theic is a deal demaication 

Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, between the actiiities of the two which 

the Navy League, etc. makes a separate classification desirable. 
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This enumeration by no means includes 
all the pressure groups. Some of them 
spring up for immediate purposes, and 
when those purposes are achieved disap- 
pear. Some of them are organized for 
purposes other than the wielding of polit- 
ical and economic power and adopt that 
function only temporarily The American 
Association of University Women is such 
an organization, which is politically ac- 
tive only on sporadic occasions. 

A number of groups oigjnized for the 
preservation of civil rights, the advance- 
ment of democracy, or for purely hu- 
manitarian motives, such as the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Coloied 
People, the various committees for the 
aid of refugees, or for Spam or China, the 
Red Cross, etc., should also be classified 
separately. They are normally active only 
for their own purposes, and do not lend 
themselves readily to alliances with other 
groups, except to the extent to which 
their membeiship 1$ active politically 

There is another contestant in the 
struggle for power which cannot be 
ignoied, although it is customarily treated 
by the pressure groups more as an instru- 
ment for securing and maintaining their 
own control than as a rival in the contest 
This IS the general public The public is 
an amorphous mass, largely directionless, 
often easily swayed, gullible, and easily 
misled. Nevertheless, it possesses a tre- 
mendous potential strength and an enor- 
mous determination when it finds a 
channel for its energies. It would be a 
mistake to underrate mass opinion, how- 
ever futile It may seem at any particular 
moment to try to goad it into effective 
action m its own behalf. 

Mass opinion sets the stage for political 
action at any particular moment in this 
country, to a large degree. Gullible as it 
IS, It cannot m ordinary times be pushed 
beyond a certain point. It is utterly im- 
possible to return to the political condi- 


tions of 1800, or 1910, or even 1930, 
partly because economic conditions have 
changed and partly because it is impos- 
sible to set back the clock of public 
opinion. The gradual extension of suf- 
frage, unionization, popular control of 
legislation, extension of social services — 
all of these things are now in the realm 
of public policy and cannot be removed 
except by a violent revolution and the 
use of unexampled force. Even then, most 
of them would be retained 

Pressure groups attempt to mold pub- 
lic opinion to accomplish their own aims, 
and at any given moment it seems that 
government is the result of a compromise 
between conflicting pressure groups. His- 
torically, however, the march of events 
in this country has been in the direction 
of public betterment. It has been hin- 
dered, obstructed, and at times apparently 
completely stopped by pressure groups 
and selfish interests, but it has been im- 
possible to stop It permanently 

That does not mean, however, that the 
struggle can be ignored Events are mov- 
ing faster and faster, and it is becoming 
more and more dangerous to permit a lag 
between the events themselves and the 
public perception of their significance 
Often a generation elapses between an 
occurrence and the generalization of its 
import Pressure groups have been able 
to play upon this lag in achieving their 
own purposes and have often managed 
to prolong It. 

But as technology piles up its disrup- 
tive effects, and as its benefits are distrib- 
uted too sparingly to the public as a 
whole, as the problem of distribution of 
goods becomes more and more serious, so 
It becomes more important that the pub- 
lic should understand its problems and 
use Its power to solve them. It is no 
longer possible, if, indeed, it evei was, to 
trust in the eventual working out of the 
struggle. 

Among the noteworthy characteristics 
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of the struggle for power between gov- 
ernment and business are: 

(i) The invisibility of most of the 
action. 

(a) The continuity of the struggle. 

(3) Its varying intensity. 

(4) Its constantly shifting battle- 
ground. 

Although any legislation under con- 
sideration in Congress is spotlighted in 
the daily news, although the President’s 
activities and the administrative decisions 
of the various Government agencies are 
frequently headlined in press and radio, 
and although court decisions are a matter 
of widespread public interest, still it is 
true that a large, and extremely impor- 
tant, part of the governmenml process 
is hidden from the public. 

It is a commonplace chat the work of 
Congress is done not in the Senate and 
House chambers, where the spectators 
come to watch, but in the committee 
rooms of the congressional committees. 
Even this, however, is but a faint indica- 
tion of the extent to which governmental 
activity is carried on behind the scenes. 
The factors which influence legislators 
are only rarely the opinions of their col- 
leagues, uttered in formal debate in Con- 
gress. They are the legislator’s own polit- 
ical convictions, his mail from his district 
or State, the lobbyists who approach him 
in his office or in the halls of the Capitol, 
or the witnesses who appear before him 
in committee. None of these activities is 
carried on with the publicity devoted to 
formal congressional action. The callers 
at the White House rarely are even listed 
in the papers, although one or two Wash- 
ington papers make a habit of printing 
the day’s appointments. Still less are 
callers upon department administrators 
listed. The trade journal of a certain 
Industry group may mention that its 
members went to Washington on a mis- 
sion of benefit to the industry, but the 
news does not get into the general press. 
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Letters, telegrams, telephone calls, per- 
sonal visits, and the other contacts be- 
tween contestants are rarely of enough 
immediate dramatic content to secure pub- 
lic attention, even if it were not usually 
made a point to conduct such activities 
without publicity. 

Another strong reason for this invisi- 
bility is to be found in the geographical 
basis of legislative and judicial representa- 
tion. This organization of government 
obscures the economic or functional basis 
for legislative decisions, which are fre- 
quently far more compelling than a geo- 
graphical accident. The political process is 
invisible also because citizen groups, the 
most energetic and purposeful of the 
working forces of government, are com- 
pletely unprovided for by the written 
Constitution. Only in the living Consti- 
tution are they recognized as having 
significance along with the formal Gov- 
ernment agencies. They function in and 
through the Government structure, with- 
out, however, as a rule suffering from 
the white light of publicity which sur- 
rounds it. 

In addition to being invisible, the polit- 
ical process, the struggle for de facto 
dominance, is continuous. From the first 
days of the Republic to the present, the 
contest has never ceased. The constant 
increase and centralization of economic 
power have been accompanied by an in- 
crease (although not a corresponding one) 
in governmental power. There have been 
periods which seemed relatively peaceful, 
but for the most part the peace was on 
the surface and indicated temporary 
gains on the part of business when it 
controlled the Government and was not 
forced to resort to secondary weapons to 
accomplish its will. 

Because business controls the instru- 
ments of propaganda, the periods when 
the control struggle favors business seem 
relatively quiet; when business seems to 
be losing ground, the struggle becoinea 
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more vociferous. In the 1920’s Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover were sympathetic 
to the viewpoint of business, and Con- 
gress and the courts were generally 
Republican. There was relatively little 
surface indication of conflict, beyond the 
"red” scares and the activities of the 
farm bloc. The Bryan campaigns, how- 
ever, Roosevelt’s Bull Moose campaign, 
the election of 1920, and the period of the 
r93o’s all mark times when the contest 
was not only bitter on both sides, but 
extremely vocal. 

The struggle has constantly intensified 
over the past 50 years. The rise of modem 
technology has been a powerful indirect 
stimulus to increasing governmental over- 
sight of activities once regarded as private. 
If this trend continues, and it shows no 
sign of slackening, the Government must 
continue to extend its activities, and to 
attempt to match the concentration of 
economic power in the hands of those not 
politically responsible to the electorate. 

The intensity of the struggle for domi- 
nance depends on a number of factors. 
While the struggle is continuous over a 
long period of time, there are nevertheless 
lapses, or breathing spells. The strength 
and bitterness of the conflict are usually 
determined primarily by the philosophy of 
the temporary leaders of government. 
(Two, four, eight, or even twelve years, 
constitute temporary leadership as com- 
pared to the continuity of business 
management and philosophy.) Their in- 
terpretation of events, their political 
debts, their view of the future — all these 
things and many more determine the 
intensity of their participation. The phi- 
lo.sophy of business is not subject to 
change to nearly the same extent. Business 
wants government to leave it alone, and 
also wants to be able to use governmental 
authority in its own internecine competi- 
tions. This is a pervasive, single-minded 
philosophy, adhered to by businessmen 
generally, and providing a real rallying 


point for their energies. As a result, the 
combat between the two is most active 
when political leaders are unsympathetic 
with, or critical of, business. President 
Roosevelt’s case leaps to mind, but the 
same thing was true of Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Cleveland. 

At what point the brunt of the battle 
is borne depends on a number of factors 
at any particular time. It depends, among 
other things, on the nature and number of 
current issues, upon the personnel of the 
government agencies, Congress, or the 
Supreme Court, or upon the trend of 
dominant public opinion. 

The first battle of the conflict occurs 
in the choice of legislators. The second 
takes place in the legislature itself. If 
business loses that, it resorts to the admin- 
istrative agencies charged with the en- 
forcement of the law; if it loses there, or 
sometimes while it is fighting there, it h.is 
recourse to the courts; and if it loses 
again, the struggle reverts to the Icgisl.i- 
ture, taking the form of an attempt to 
amend or repeal the law. The forces of 
propaganda are, of course, in constant 
use. Business, for instance, first sought to 
defeat the National Labor Relations Act 
in Congress. Failing that, a number of 
trade journals, the publications of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce recommended that the act be ig- 
nored until it was tested in the courts. 
(At that time, it seemed likely that a 
favorable court decision could be secured. ) 
When the act was finally declared con- 
stitutional, however, the focus of the 
attack shifted first to the approaching 
congressional elections, in the hope of 
amending the act, and then to Congress 
itself. 

Although by no means always f.avor- 
able, the circumstances determining the 
site of the struggle usually favor business. 
Business is less restricted than government 
in choosing the place to fight. It can fight 
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or not, secure in its conviction that "sixty 
billion dollars can’t be wrong.” If it feels 
compelled to Eghc, it can accept the chaU 
Icnge, at the same time starring a backfire 
elsewhere. 

In this connection the business oricnti- 
tion of the newspaper press is a valuable 
asset. In the nature of the things, public 
opinion Is usually well disposed toward 
business. This is a natural consequence of 
the popular belief in the virtues of the 
American system, as understood by the 
business community. Business is more or 
less unconsciously assumed to be right. 
Government is the "prosecutor.” But, in 
addition, newspapers have it in their power 
materially to influence public opinion on 
particular issues. When it comes to meas- 
uring particular situations of fact against 
general principles and presenting the com- 
parison as news, newspapers arc sh.tpcrs 
of opinion as well as purveyors of fact. 
Editors are aware of this, of course, and 
many take special precautions to avoid it. 
With others, edicoriali/ing is practiced as 
a matter of course. And even wlicre editors 
and publishers arc men of the highest 
integrity, they are owners and managers 
of big business cntcrpri'^cs, and their 
papers inevitably reflect, at least to some 
extent, their economic Interest. When 
organized business deliberately propa- 
gandizes the country, using newspaper 
advertising as one medium, the press is a 
direct means of channeling business views 
into the public mind. 

Slogans and cliches have a special im- 
portance in rendering favorable the cir- 
cumstances in which business chooses to 
stand against government. “Inalienable 
rights,” "individual initiative and effort,” 
"private ownership and control” are typi- 
cal of those used by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. They are among 
the essential features of the "American 
System.” Tliey const'tutc the description 
of the economy which business prefers, 
but they seem to hark back to the days 
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before the emergence of the modern cor- 
poration as a dominant institution. It 
stretches the imagination almost to the 
breaking point, for instance, to regard the 
operations of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
as those of an individual in the usually 
accepted sense of that word. 

But the legal profession, at the bidding 
of business, has been equal to the task. By 
getting the courts to accept the conten- 
tion that the corporate possesses a person- 
ality separate from those of the Individuals 
acting for it and by getting them also to 
extend the operation of the Fifth and 
Fourteen til Amendments to these cor- 
porate personalities, lawyers have remade 
consticitcional guarantees in the image of 
business. 

This feat is the best example we have of 
business control of government. Language 
used by Thomas Jefferson to state the 
relationship between citizens and govern- 
ment necessary for the development of 
the individual personality has been used 
by business to attract public support in 
its effort to avoid regulation. The law, 
the newspaper press, and the advertising 
profession have all helped business by 
spreading this changed conception of the 
Jeffersonian idea. 

The forces engaged in the struggle for 
the control of power were classified as 
government, pressure groups, and the 
general public, with government and those 
pressure groups allied with business as the 
major contestants. 

Thcorctic.\lly, pressure groups compete 
with each other on equal terms, have equal 
bargaining power, with none enjoying an 
advantage over another. This assumes that 
the right of petition guaranteed by the 
Constitution is exercised by "free and 
equal” men. The most it assumes, under 
a broader interpretation, is that citizens, 
when they have grievances against their 
government, lend weight to their pleas by 
mobilizing their strength and directing it 
by organization to Congress. But 
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assumed that such organization is tempo- 
rary, and furthermore that the group 
wields no more economic power than that 
growing out of the aggregate resources 
of the individuals composing it. 

Actually, the situation has changed 
radically. Relying on the individual’s 
right of petition, lawyers today lobby for 
business, for labor, for farmers, just as 
they have done for decades. But beyond 
this surface similarity there is little re- 
semblance to the situation of Washington’s 
day. The membership organization, em- 
ploying the lobbyist, directed by paid 
executives, exerts a degree of strength, 
cohesion, and mobility differing essentially 
from the fluctuating pressures of an 
earlier day. As for business, the corpora- 
tions whose right as persons to petition 
the government is exercised by lawyer- 
lobbyists have behind them so much 
wealth, such concentrated control, and 
such a degree of impersonality as to chal- 
lenge their right to function, under demo- 
cratic theory, as individuals. In addition, 
corporations have marshaled behind them 
the bulk of the scientific brains of the 
country, a resource which labor, farmers, 
and government itself cannot equal. In 
the contest for government control, 
applied science is so weighty that it tips 
the scales in favor of business. 

Theoretically, government participates 
in the struggle not as a contestant but as 
an umpire. If business long ago had not 
borrowed public power, government 
might still be able to function solely in 
the umpire’s role. But with the attempt 
by Congress to balance the tremendous 
power which business has gained, govern- 
ment appears not only as an umpire but 
as a contestant as well. To every group 
aggrieved by government, Washington 
appears as more than a contestant; it 
seems to be an antagonist. And, since 
business has gained so large a share of 
public power, it is not surprising that 
business more than any other group 


regards the government as an antagonist. 

It is difficult to enumerate the organi- 
zations which, together, are the antag- 
onists in the struggle for power. A 
classification by function, on the basis 
of government, pressure groups, and the 
general public, apparently neglects the 
divergent interests making up the various 
groups, so that in many cases wider varia- 
tions in aim, methods, and effectiveness 
are found within a single group than 
exists between any of the three groups. 
The abyss that separates the United States 
Chamber of Commerce from the Mu- 
nicipal Ownership League, for instance, 
is far wider and deeper than the separa- 
tion between the Republicans and the 
conservative Democrats. 

It is probably true that the tanks of 
the pressure groups shelter some who 
would prefer to live under a government 
in which their sole voice was that of 
individual citizens; and chat government 
agencies and legislative bodies are honey- 
combed with men and women who feel 
that business is far better able to wield 
political control than the politicians. Still 
it is impossible to classify the interacting 
forces on a completely adequate basis, 
and the division here set up has the ad- 
vantage of emphasizing the energetic, 
directional approach of pressure groups 
as against either government or the gen- 
eral public. 

Government, of course, includes town, 
county, and State legislative bodies and 
administrative agencies, as well as the 
local courts. The Federal Government’s 
scope of action is so different from the 
lower levels of government that it must 
be classified separately, although its gen- 
eral position in the contest is at least 
partly the same. One of the chief tech- 
niques by which pressure groups get and 
maintain their power is by insisting that 
a certain function legally belongs to the 
States, even though it is clear that the 
State cannot handle it adequately. By 
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insisting that it belongs to the States, 
they manage to preclude the possibility 
of any effective action. 

Among the pressuie groups, business 
can be divided into two categories — prin- 
cipals and satellites In the foimei are 
included the groups icpiescnting business 
and industry generally and those icpie- 
senting distinctive paits of Amciican 
business. In the latter are the professional 
associations which revolve around busi- 
ness, largely dependent upon it foi 
support. 

Chief among the organized groups 
representing business gcnci illy is the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The outstindiiig cmploicis’ group 
IS the Nation il Association of Manufac- 
turers. It acts not onlj on its own ac- 
count, but has ilso, through the National 
Industrial Council, been instuimentd m 
co-ordinating the activities of State 
industtial associations, local industrial 
relations orginizttions and manuiactut- 
ing tiade associations Twelve of the 
country’s top-notch coipoiations keep 
infoimed of e.tcli otlici’s activities in the 
industrial lelations field through a special 
conference committee 

In the clectiic powoi industry, the 
Edison Electiic Institute, successor to the 
National Electiic Light Association, op- 
erates a well-kiioain lobby Legislative 
activities of the country’s life insurince 
industry aic undei the diiection of the 
Association of Life Insuiance Presidents. 
On goveinmcntal mittcis the Association 
of American Railroads speaks for the 
railway industry Iron and steel, pctio- 
leum, lumber, coal, copper aie leprescnted 
by the American lion and Steel Institute, 
the American Petroleum Institute, the 
National Lumbei Miniif ictuieis’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Coil Association, 
and the Copper Institute, icspectiaely. Of 
special importance, because of the na- 
tional defense considerations involved in 
national policy regaiding merchant ship- 


ping and air transport, are the American 
Merchant Marine Institute (formerly the 
American Steamship Owners Association) 
and the Air Transport Association. 

Among industry’s satellites, commer- 
cial banking presents a united front to 
government through the American Bank- 
ers Association, while the Investment 
Bankers Association of America functions 
in the same capacity for investment 
banking Although it includes by no 
means all the countiy’s lawyers, the 
American Bar Association is the part of 
the legal profession most closely allied m 
thought with Ameiican business Through 
the Ameiican Neu'spaper Publishers As- 
sociation the country’s daily newspapers 
join their strength for business and 
against government. National groups in 
the accounting, engineering, auditing, 
and adi'crtising piofessions share the gen- 
eral philosophy of business and shape 
their public activities accordingly 

The oiganizations through which 
laboiers, farmeis, distnbutors, and con- 
sumers diiect their efforts in forming 
public policy are well-known, although 
they vary considerably in effectiveness 
The great bulk of the labor unions arc 
organized into the Ameiican Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and the railway brotherhoods, 
although the independent unions are not 
necessarily inactive in politics. Among 
the impoitant farm gioups ate the Na- 
tional Giange, which has been active in 
politics for 70 yeais, and the American 
Farm Bureau Fedeiation and Farmen 
Educational and Co-operative Union, 
sihich have cmeigcd as potent factors in 
lobbying since the Woild Wat. Faimers’ 
membership co-operatives are active 
politic.illy, woiking through the Amer- 
ican Co-operative Council. Numerous 
farm commodity producers are organized 
on a national scale and engage in both 
National and State politics. The Amer- 
ican National Livestock Glowers Asso- 
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ciation is typical of this group. It is 
particularly difGcult to distingiush be- 
tween such producers’ organizations and 
the pressure groups comprising "busi- 
ness." Their members are, in a sense, 
farmers, but they have far more in 
common with the business community 
than with agricultural groups. 

Effective organizatha of tetail distribu- 
tors on a national basis was late in 
developing, the National Retail Federa- 
tion dating only from 193?. Effectiveness 
of organized consumers is very limited, 
the only Nation-wide group claiming to 


represent consumers being the National 
Consumers League. However, organiza- 
tions such as the American Association 
of University Women and the National 
League of Women Voters are becoming 
increasingly consumer-conscious and also 
Increasingly active in endeavoring to 
shape public policy where it affects 
consumers. 

This list of contestants contains only 
a few of the Nation’s politic.illy impor- 
tant pressure groups. However, it in- 
cludes most of the strongest in the 
struggle for power. 
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The Unorganized Majority vs. 
the Organized Minority 

HdfVCy F ^Y^llSSOtl lus toi twcnu jcaisbeen a success- 
ful crc.Ui\e viitLi ind ) juinalisi Rc^uiiK he has turned to the 
serious study of t.onu.mpouir\ soiim His fiist work of this kiiid 
was Moditn iV</« Hii Hthcj nui Htfanoi (loyO OhsLiveis 
have been ami/cd il die suglcss of small groufis m 3a5mg 
hold ol gONtrnment bclji for the icili/ation ot then objcciisLs 
Mr. Feigusson has pul his hngei on tlie ical reason tor this or- 
ganization The niiuie of modem society is such that power 
depends on oiganizitinn sonic people are not organized oi 
are not icprcscnied In in\ orgini/uion ihcicforc thc\ ha\e no 
power — cither to piottct ihemsebes agnnst those who do or to 
achicse tlieir own inieicsts i\[i Teigusson make the further 
point that oigani/td cionoinie pics^uies are the natural bv prod- 
ucts of a complex mdusunl sjsfcm uluch iteclf depends on 
specialuation and ouMUi/aiiun of skills Tlic political dinger 
may lie not so much in the existence of oigini/cd groups Init 
m the fact that such gioups do not under picseni ciicumsinecs 
counter-balance one another Most groups demand, and rcceue, 
special rights and pinilcgcs fiom the goseinmcni, each time this 
happens someone clses rights and prnilcges aic modified accord 
mgly Here is the oppoitunils for exploitition alwut which Mi 
Fergusson is concerned II would be* well to jcineinber, however, 
in reading this essn\ that our society is not as rigidly grouped 
as the author suggests A union member is also a consumer 
White collar workers are consumcis Within organized laboi 
there is competition and conflict Hie greater orgaiization he 
suggests might only tend to split the indnidual's interests several 
wavs instead of mobilizing, focusing and protecting them. 


The ‘‘pressure groups” did not become 
established and widely known figures 
under that name in the Amciicin polit- 
ical drama until the eaily yeais of Woild 
War II, although they had existed md 
grown steadily in size and power for 
generations. Formerly their lepuscnta- 
tives in Washington xnd m the state 
capitals wcie known onlv as lobb)ists and 
the lobbyist xvis a vaguclv sinistei figure 


for many years. He was considered, in 
fact, only abojt one degree removed 
from ciiminality and a great deal of 
loniantic folkloie clung to his coat-tails. 
He w'as popularly supposed to operate 
upon the tribunes of the people with the 
help of high-powered blondes, champagne 
and banquets at which legislators found 
thousaiid-dollar bills under their dinner 
plates. 


From PtopU mul Powei by Hiixcx Tergusson, copyright 1947 by Harvey Fergusson, by per- 
mission of WiIImih Morrow ind Cfimpim Inc 
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There is a wide difference between the 
half-mythical lobbyist of a generation 
ago and the modern pressuie group, 
which IS typically a highly organized 
bureau, with a corps of press agents, con- 
tact men, and stenogiaphers, representing 
a highly organized group of national 
extent and operating upon the Congress, 
the public, and the executive departments 
by a complicated system of personal ap- 
peal, propaganda, and electioneei'ng But 
the pressure groups are still genei illy 
considered, as the lobbyist always was, 
to be somehow a subversion or a pervei- 
sion of the principles of a Democratic 
society. They have been investigated by 
the Senate and denounced is in iniisible 
government, although thei ire higldy 
visible to am one who looks, and still 
more audible to anyone who listens 
Senator Hugo Black of Alibimi, ulto led 
an investigation of them m 1335, ex- 
pressed the traditioml and accepted view 
of their activities when he described them 
as a "menace to Democracy ” 

The pressure groups may well be in 
need of regulation. They are in some 
sense governing bodies without any form 
of public responsibility. How they could 
be made more responsible is a difficult 
legal question But they are assuredly not 
a violation of the principles upon which 
a Democratic society rests. On the con- 
trary they are an expression of the right 
of assembly, which is the most important 
of all the Democratic rights embodied in 
the Constitution It is essentially the right 
of any group of citizens to form an 
organization for the promotion of its own 
interests by any kind of argument, pri- 
vate or public, shoit of fomenting armed 
rebellion. It is the first right that all dic- 
tatorships destroy, and the rights of free 
speech and a free press are largely acces- 
sory to It. At least they would be useless 
without It. 

It IS true that the action of Congress 
and of all the state legislatures is largely 


determined by the pressure of organized 
groups, and that pressure gioups repre- 
senting the minoiity which owns the 
means of production have genei ally dom- 
inated the Congress, and have often 
dominated the state legislatures even 
more successfully. But it is also true that 
every law and institution making for 
necessary adjustment to a changing world 
IS dependent upon organized support, 
both for Its Creation and for its effective- 
ness after it is created. And "oiganizcd 
support” IS what you call a pressure 
gioup when it is pressing the way you 
want to go. Tlie "menace to Demociacy” 
IS the fellow who disagrees with you and 
does something effective about it That 
something effectne always takes the foim 
of oiganization, for there is no other form 
of power 


All powei IS organization and ill or- 
ganization IS power Foi this icison there 
IS no escape horn the pressure of or- 
ganized power in any society which no 
longer has a frontier to serve as a place 
of refuge Everyone in such a society is 
either a beneficiaiy or a victim of oigan- 
ized powei This might be regarded as a 
statement of the obvious if there were 
not so man) notions woven into the 
Amtiican tradition which contravene and 
obscure 11 Neatly all of these notions are 
associated with the single woid "inde- 
pendent,” which IS one of the great 
honorific woids of the Ameiican lan- 
guage, tracing its powei clcai^ back to 
the Dcclarition of Independence Inde- 
pendence of any kind and of anything 
IS aiwa) s considered a condition of virtue 
m America The independent politician 
and the mdependent voter cspeciall) have 
been praised for generations. But of what 
precisely are these honored gentlemen 
independent’ They are certainly nor 
independent of organization All political 
power derives from and depends upon 
organization. Every politician is an agent 
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and product of organized forces pri- 
marily. One who tiies to stand alone, as 
Wendell Willkie did, may be a great 
intellectual influence but he always finds 
that he has no share in political power. 

In the same way, the citizen who belongs 
to no occupational oigamzation may be 
a man of peisonal and intellectual influ- 
ence He may vote icgulaily and foi the 
best man. But the so-called independent 
voters, as a political body, do not deter- 
mme political results. When these are 
analyzed they arc always seen to be the 
result of a conflict among veiy specific 
organized farces 

A man who has no share in any form 
of organized powci is not independent of 
organized power He is at the mcicy of 
it, and not in one way but in a hundred 
Almost every element in his daily life, 
from the motion pictutes he is allowed 
to see to the income ti\ he has to piy, 

IS determined bv organized pressuies He 
has some genuine contiol o\er his political 
and economic destiny only if he Ins some 
share in organized powei 

The belief in the powet and independ- 
ence of the sepaiate individual is not 
merely an Americ.in notion As Bti tiand 
Russell points out in his Ilisfort of West- 
nit PMowfh'i, It deiives largely tiom 
the thought of John Locke, which lies at 
the root of so much of the Democratic 
dogma. It was perhaps always in pait a 
mythical notion, but it ceitainly has no 
reality m a woild such as ours. Indiyidu.il 
liberty, as personal autonomy and giowth, 
is a genuine and pcimanent value, but 
individual self-sufficiency, eithei eco- 
nomic 01 political, IS an illusion in a 
world where all power is owned by 
organizations and all vitil conflicts aie 
between organizations In such a world 
the typical citizen vho stands alone is a 
pigmy in a battle of giants so tall that 
often he cannot even see what they aie 
doing. 

The second principle to be noted is 
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that the more highly a society is unified 
by Its technology, the more highly 
organized it necessarily becomes. It is 
doubtless in this respect that our world 
differs most fiom the one in which John 
Locke did his thinking. If a modern 
uidustrial state is not organized in one 
way. It must and will be organized in 
another. And theie arc only two modes 
of oigamzation visible in modern indus- 
trial society. One of them is the complete 
domination of the society by a single 
oigamzation The other is an equilibrium, 
however impeifect, lesulting from a com- 
plex conflict among a great number and 
variety of organizations Only the latter 
leaves any room for the growth of indi- 
vidual libel ty 

A third piinciple — and for the pur- 
poses of this effort the most important of 
all — is that the condition of an industrial 
society depends upon the relations among 
the various foims of organized power it 
contains and, even more, upon the lela- 
tion between oiganizcd powers and the 
unorgmized mass If all the evils of 
oiganizcd power are not due to the exist- 
ence of an unoiganized mass, at least it 
is evident that the unorganized mass is 
the material out of which every form of 
tyranny forges its instrument, and it is 
also the thing which every form of 
organized power exploits. The chief evil 
of organized economic power in our own 
society is that it tends always to restrict 
production for its own benefit, and any 
artificial restriction of production is quite 
simplj a saciifice of the unorganized 
miss to the organized powers, and also a 
means of subordinating it to them. In 
times of depression, when millions are 
denied adequate subsistence, this becomes 
liteially a consumption of the unorgan- 
ized mass by the organized powers, so 
thit oui economy sometimes resembles an 
ammal trying to keep alive by devouring 
Its own body. 

In a democratic society, nothing CSDiiaa 
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prevent this process except the organiza- 
tion of every interest for its own defense. 
The only possible cure for the evils of 
organized pressure is more organization, 
and especially more various and complete 
organization of the whole society by all 
of its occupational interests. This too 
might be called obvious, but it is surely 
not obvious to the typical American citi- 
zen who often goes in for a kind of 
personal isolationism while priding him- 
self upon his independence. The evils of 
organized pressure derive largely from 
the fact that about seventy-five per cent 
“Ilf^AmeficllHndustfial- workers are still 
unorganized at this writing, as arc seventy 
per cent of American farmers, and a still 
larger proportion of white-collar workers, 
while consumer co-operation is just be- 
ginning and organization is praised but 
not practiced by most intellectuals. 

We will have at least the possibility of 
a balanced society when we are a nation 
of contending pressure groups and not 
before. 

The interaction of all the forces that 
play upon a political machine is so com- 
plex as to defy analysis, but no analysis 
can discover any point at which power is 
separable from organization of some kind, 
or any political result which is not a 
compromise among the organized forces 
involved. 

In this complex struggle, the "inde- 
pendent vote” is the mysterious factor, 
and also the chief subject of illusion, 
not only on the part of the typical citizen 
but also of many more sophisticated ob- 
servers. The independent voter is pre- 
sumably not merely one who switches 
his vote from one party to the other, 
according to which candidate he likes the 
best. He is also one whose vote is not 
determined by his allegiance to any form 
of organization, either political, economic, 
or religious. A large part of the Amer- 
ican public is still made up of voters who 
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are independent in that sense. Theoret- 
ically the independent voter is exercising 
the high prerogative of a perfectly inde- 
pendent judgment. Often the independent 
vote is said to hold a “balance of power” 
and to determine the result of an election 
and especially of a presidential election. 
But it is very hard to discover how this 
huge conglomerate mass truly determines 
any political result. For concerning the 
independent vote only two things can be 
said with certainty. One is that a variable 
but always large part of it does not get 
to the polls at all. A heavy tain is enough 
to keep much of it at home. The second 
is that it is always variously divided and 
no one can determine exactly how. Even 
if a president or a legislator felt that he 
owed his election to the independent vote, 
he would be at a loss how to serve it, for 
it is truly both dumb and divided, while 
the organized forces that press upon him 
once he is in oSice are both unified and 
highly articulate. 

The respective roles of organized 
power and the unorganized mass in 
American politics were revealed, about 
as clearly as they ever arc revealed to the 
spectator, by the struggle for the vice- 
presidential nomination which took place 
in the Democratic National Convention 
in 1944. 

The Roosevelt Administration had 
always been sustained in power by three 
singularly diverse organized forces — the 
Democratic machines of the great indus- 
trial cities, the state and county machines 
of the Southern states, and organized 
labor, which the Administration had 
steadily built up as a political force. By 
1944, organized labor had become some- 
thing of a political machine on its own 
account, and one of a kind new in this 
country, in that it represented a fairly 
unified economic interest. That is, it was 
not only a pressure group in Washington, 
but also a precinct by precinct organiza- 
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tion of voters, who supported thit pres- 
sure group. 

Nothing could better illustrate the 
curious and subtle interactions of or- 
ganized power in a democracy than the 
fact that these three strange fellows — the 
solid South, organized labor, and the great 
city machines — were found in the same 
political bed. That such leaders as Sidney 
Hillman of the Needle Trades, Harry 
Byrd of the Virginia Byrds, and Boss 
Kelly of Chicago should have been 
united at least in their support of Roose- 
velt as a candidate for president is strik- 
ing evidence at once of the power of 
organized forces and of their ability to 
achieve balance by compromise when 
they must. These three had nothing in 
common except that their own power 
depended upon the triumph of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The Southern machines, 
dominated by reactionary organizations, 
had fought almost all of the President’s 
policies. The great city machines were 
more friendly to labor, simply because 
labor was more powerful in their juris- 
dictions, but they did not love the New 
Deal for its own sake any more than the 
Southern reactionaries did. Only organ- 
ized labor truly supported most of the 
Administration’s domestic reforms. 

On the presidential nomination these 
three forces were united in exactly the 
same way that three shipwrecked mariners 
clinging to the same life-preserver are 
united. But on the vicc-presidenti.il nom- 
ination they were sharply divided, labor 
supporting Wallace, who was practically 
its personal representative in the govern- 
ment, and both the other organized 
groups wanting a man more amenable 
to their pressure. Public opinion polls 
revealed the purely incidental fact that 
about 65 per cent of the Democratic 
voters favored Wallace, the other yj per 
cent being divided in their preferences 
among half a dozen other candidates. 

At the height of his power in the con- 
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vention, Wallace commanded just a little 
over a third of the total vote. In a word, 
the vote was divided, with almost mathe- 
matical precision, according to tlie pro- 
portional strength of the organized forces 
involved. The "people’s choice,” as usual, 
got nothing but applause and sympathy. 

The reaction of editorial writers to this 
triumph of organized power was reveal- 
ing of that mixture of delusion and pre- 
tense which infects our whole political 
life. It was described as a triumph for 
machine politics, a flouting of the pop- 
ular will, a proof that the Democratic 
party has no unity, and a travesty upon 
the spirit of Democracy. All of these 
things in a sense it was. But every polit- 
ical triumph is a machine triumph, the 
people as a whole has no will because it 
has no unity, both of the major parties 
have long been composed of a great 
variety of conflicting interests, and every 
political result is the issue of a conflict 
among organized forces. In a word, our 
pohtical system worked in this instance 
just as it always has worked, only more 
visibly. Our genuine Democracy consists 
in the fact that if all of the various forces 
in the population which favored Wallace 
had been even half as well organized as 
those which opposed him, he could have 
been nominated. And nothing stands be- 
tween that majority and the power it 
might have except its delusions and its 
political inertia. 

The tradition and theory of democ- 
racy, as these are taught in the schools 
and expounded from the stump, have 
very little to do with democracy as an 
emergent form of human society. Tradi- 
tion and theory contain a great deal of 
delusion and pretense which are used by 
designing leaders for their own ends. The 
solid reality of Democracy is the slow 
growth everywhere in industrial society 
of the proportion of the population which 
is sufficiently articulate and aware to , 
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claim some share of control over its own 
destmy. That claim can only be made 
effective by the creation of orgimzations 
which represent the genuine will and 
power of men to co-operate with each 
other in the service of the needs they 
share. Such organizations may be crude 
and imperfect, they may contain an ele- 
ment of compulsion and many other 
abuses, but so long as they represent the 
genuine needs and interests of their mem- 
bers, they are genume self-government 
and popular power Moreover, they are 
the only possible form of papular power, 
for all power over anything is a process 
of organization All the power of man 
over nature is achieved by organizing 
natural forces to serve human ends Un- 


organized force exists m a society m 
about the same sense that inorgamc force 
exists in nature That is, it is merely 
potential A river is force but it does not 
become power until you pour it through 
a turbine A mob is force but it lasts 
only until it becomes an orgamzation or 
collides with one, and in the latter case 
It always dismtegrates Any unorganized 
movement in a society is like a mob in 
both these respects, and also m the respect 
that It IS likely to be captured and organ- 
ized by mterested men for their own 
purposes rather than for the benefit of its 
members "Public opmion” is itself an 
unorganized force and it is always ex- 
ploited by those who control orgamzed 
power 


The Vulnerability of Government 
to Special Pleas 

/. H. Spigelman IS a writer and consultant for numer 
ous government agencies He had years of piactical experience 
in Washington observing the phenomena of which he writes The 
value of Mr Spigelman s essay consists of the analysis he makes 
of the reasons why groups have come to be so dependent on 
government A basic dilemma of political behavior is presented 
If government is required to listen to die diverse demands made 
upon It, it ought to have the responsibility of weighing the results 
of those demands in terms of what is socially desirable What 
Mr Spigelman is saying is that government m the United States 
cannot act in this way, that it must either respond willy mlly or 
find new means of resisting at least some of the pressures The 
author presents a challenging diagnosis whether one agrees with 
him or not As a basis of this diagnosis there are set forth the 
reasons why special pleas — group pressures— have become so 
difficult to resist How cm government protect society from the 
consequences of its having to listen and respond^ 


A great many mfluences, particularly 
those arising from the war, hive conspired 
to mcrease both our dependence on gov- 


ernment and government’s sensitivity to 
pressures prompted by this dependence 
For one thing, as the power and responsi- 


From The Protechon of Society, by J H Spigelman, Haipei s Magazine September, 
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bilities of democratic goyernment grow, 
so, unavoidably, does its responsiveness. to 
those over whom its authority extends. 
Thus, the fact that it intervenes in wage 
disputes inevitably makes it more sensitive 
to pressures for the maintenance of the 
wage rates it helped determine, and there- 
fore too for the maintenance of prices that 
would enable the employer to pay those 
rates. The fact that it is committed to a 
"full employment” policy sensitizes it to 
business demands for favors and conces- 
sions as the price for co-operation with 
that policy. The fact that it regulates 
agriculture has rendered it incapable of 
resisting the importunities of farm 
interests. 

In general, the actions it was compelled 
to take to meet the necessities of war and 
of postwar readjustment have created 
obligations from which it will not be able 
to extricate itself once the present boom 
plays itself out and people again turn to 
government in ever growing numben for 
protection and support. The same power 
that kept prices and wages down during 
the war can also, it will be argued, keep 
them up. The same power that created 
Uew industries and made flourishing com- 
mimities arise in the wilderness can also 
preserve these industries and communities. 
The same power that could generate a 
superabundance of jobs for destructive 
purposes can also — or so many will con- 
tend — ^generate plenty of productive em- 
ployment. 

It will be extremely bad politics for 
government to abandon those who are able 
to attribute their distress, if only in part, 
to government action, and who can point 
to ways in which government could assist 
them. Especially so, when government can 
no longer plead the nation’s peril to exten- 
uate its insensitivity to private need. Still 
less will it be able to plead its impotence 
before inexorable "natural law.” Rightly 
or wrongly, we no longer believe that we 
are prisoners of any such law. Obviously, 


its domain has shrunk as that of govern- 
ment has grown. And it will continue to 
shrink, \^e have had too many examples 
of the successful circumvention of natural 
law to be persuaded by arguments about 
what the government cannot do. An 
administration that pleads its powerless- 
ness during the difficult times that lie 
ahead will simply he replaced, as were the 
various weak democracies of Europe and 
our own Hoover administration, by one 
with more power and fewer inhibitions 
about using it. 

The social conscience of the American 
people, its sense of justice and humanity, 
finds it intolerable that income and posi- 
tion should depend on the ability of people 
to adjust themselves to new situations, 
rather than on the rights that society 
delights to honor and the needs it chooses 
to respect. It finds it unthinkable that 
small businessmen or honest workers, that 
whole communities, that — above all — 
veterans and their dependents, should 
suffer hardships merely because govern- 
ment, out of consideration for some ab- 
stract “rule of law,” fails to act effectively 
to relieve their hardships. To permit such 
distress, to be unresponsive to righteous 
need in time of crisis, is to justify and 
invite revolution. 

Government may therefore be relied 
upon to do all it can to meet these needs. 
Too much will seem to depend on its do- 
ing so. The cost in distress and insecurity 
and the consequent political unrest will, 
in a great many instances — particularly 
if those concerned are veterans able to 
act through their organizations — appear 
greater than the abstract benefits of tariff 
reductions, or of withdrawal of subsidies 
and price and wage guarantees, or, in gen- 
eral, of permitting the situation to work 
itself out In its own way. The concen- 
trated pressure for special privileges and 
immunities that interested groups can 
exert on government will almost always 
carry more weight than the principled 
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negativism of the proponents of "sound 
liberal” policy. 

"Liberal” advocacy of detached, un- 
responsive government insisting austerely 
on the "rule of law” will remain pointless 
so long as government is defenseless 
against interest groups dependent on it; 
so long as it is unable to resist their im- 
portunities and to overcome their resist- 
ance to measures that the government 
deems necessary; so long as there exists no 
adequate basis on which government can 
act responsibly, that is, with full regard to 
the consequences of policy. 

There is no such basis today. The Con- 
stitution, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, once served to insulate government 
and to discourage impulsive responses to 
pressure and opinion. But its inadequacy 
was revealed during the ’thirties, when the 
Constitution was interpreted as prohibit- 
ing action designed to meet the crisis, 
while providing no answer to the prob- 
lems that pressed so urgently for solution. 
The Supreme Court won a symbolic vic- 
tory in the rejection by Congress of 
President Roosevelt’s court reorganization 
plan. But subsequent changes in the 
court’s membership and basic orientation 
seem to assure that — ^with the sole excep- 
tion of measures affecting civil liberties — 
it will no longer seriously interfere with 
any action the Administration may want 
to take in meeting the problems, and 
placating the pressures, with which it 
may be confronted. 

In any event, nothing in the Constitu- 
tion nor in the way the Supreme Court 
has interpreted it affords a reliable means 
of assuring responsibility in government. 
Since the Supreme Court is concerned 
primarily with the form rather than the 
substance of government, and since its 
role, even with respect to form, is purely 
negative, its rejection of improper form 
by no means assures proper content. Who 
can doubt that, given a certain amount of 
circumspection, government can frame 


measures that might lead to economic 
chaos or to a new world war, without 
arousing a murmur of official protest from 
the Supreme Court? 

Not unaware of the manifest weakness 
of constitutional defenses against irrespon- 
sible response to pressure, the executive 
and legislative branches of government 
have sought to erect their own defenses. 
Thus, many an administrative official has 
tried to insulate himself from random 
public opinion, and particularly from the 
various interest groups and their represen- 
tatives in Congress, in order to do his job 
without Interference. The complexity and 
variability of government’s present eon- 
cerns have favored such attempts. Since 
it is impossible today for Congress to legis- 
late in specific detail all the powers that 
the several administrative ageneies arc to 
exercise, the resulting wide margins of 
administrative discretion have made it 
relatively easy for administrators situated 
in some inaccessible cranny of the bu- 
reaucracy, and relatively immune, there- 
fore, to the scrutiny of Congress or the 
attentions of the lobbyist, to make policy 
decisions that may vitally affect the 
whole country. 

But obviously this method of achieving 
responsibility is no more to be relied upon 
than that provided by the Supreme Court. 
For one thing, there is no assurance that 
the insulated specialist or official will be 
any more responsible, merely because he 
is unresponsive, than the legislator who 
is hypersensitive to every influence, every 
current of opinion. Besides, the better 
organized pressures have means of pene- 
trating even into his fastnesses and, if 
need be, of drawing the attention of his 
superiors and of Congress to his high- 
handedness. 

What matters most, however, is the 
growing reaction against administrative 
discretion. People are more and more re- 
sentful of what they regard as the arro- 
gance of appointed officials. Congress, coo, 
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has become annoyed at what it considers 
the improper appropriation by administra- 
tors of its policy-making prerogatives. 
Since the present Administration is more 
responsive rhan responsible, since it is ex- 
tremely solicitous about the pride .and 
pleasure of Congress, administrative dis- 
cretion has passed its peak, at least for the 
time being. The more independent officials 
are being replaced by those who enjoy the 
pleasure of Congress and know how to get 
along with it. And disinterested people, 
mindful of the new temper, are quitting 
public service to make way for party 
hacks who can be relied upon to subordi- 
nate their own convictions, if they have 
any, to the needs of placating Congress 
and of winning the next election. 

But Congress itself is not altogether 
unawiire of the dangers of obstructionism 
and irresponsibility. Many of its members 
have been interested in plans, originating 
both in and out of Congress, designed to 
make it less haphazardly responsive and 
more responsible. There is no need here to 
describe in detail the proposals of Thomas 
K. Finletter, Henry Hazlitt, or the House 
and Senate committees, for reforming 
Congress. These proposals have all been 
pigeonholed. But even if they, or similar 
ones, were adopted, they would by no 
means protect Congress nor assure its 
responsibility. Just as no administration 
can, in the long run, be much more re- 
sponsible than Congress, so also the leaders 
and co-ordinating committees of Congress 
cannot be much more responsible than 
the ordinary member. So long as organized 
groups demand special advantages and im- 
munities, so long as they can manipulate 
public opinion, one or the other of the 
major political parties and the opportunists 
in both parties will make political capital 
of the insensitivity of the more disinter- 
ested members of Congress. If responsible 
congressmen are to hold their own in the 
unceasing struggle for the confidence and 
support of their constituents, they too will 


be compelled to make concessions to ex- 
pediency, or lose that support and with it 
their seats in Congress. A Congress con- 
tinuously exposed to irresponsible pressures 
will inevitably take their complexion and, 
in the main, do their bidding, no matter 
hew' it may be reorganized. 

Reorganizarion may make the path of 
the petty lobbyist and the small and 
poorly organized interesr group more diffi- 
cult, may make it impossible for them 
ever to get their interests attended to; 
but, for that very reason, it would 
strengthen the hands of the most power- 
ful and best managed group, which, un- 
like the private citizen or the small-time 
lobbyist, need not bother with “button- 
holing” particular congressmen or with 
pleading their causes before some obscure 
committee. They can carry their influence 
directly to whatever new co-ordinating 
committee, or legislative cabinet, or eco- 
nomic council, may be established, and to 
the President himself. And there is no 
convincing indication that the wisdom of 
the Congress, or of the President and his 
advisers, no matter how collected and co- 
ordinated, is adequate to the task of deal- 
ing properly with these Interests. Even if 
government collectively knew how the 
nation’s essential needs can best be served, 
there is nothing it can do to protect itself 
from pressures at variance with these 
needs. All its efforts at self -protection 
are as foredoomed to futility as those of 
the individual. 

The main effect of current attempts to 
co-ordinate and protect government can 
only be to stabilize its commitment to 
whatever course, no matter how ill-con- 
ceived, it may happen to embark upon. 
Today, particular errors tend, at least in 
part, to neutralize each other. An uncon- 
sidered measure of Congress may be vetoed 
by the President; an impulsive act of the 
President or his subordinates may be re- 
viewed, and then modified or rejected, by 
Congress; the recommendations of partf^;^ 
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ular congressional committees may be 
ignored by the whole House; concessions 
made to one interest may be nullified by 
those nonchalantly made to others. In 
short, the traditional system of checks 
and balances, the customary looseness 
and haphazardness of our government — 
though ill-suited to the urgencies of our 
time — still operate to a degree to protect 
it from too firm a commitment, too pro- 
found an involvement in mistaken policies. 
But to the extent that the committees of 
Congress are co-ordinated, the policies of 
President and Congress harmonized, and 
the responses to pressure made a solemn 
and considered undertaking of the whole 
government rather than a random and 
reversible action of some committee, to 
that extent will government find it more 
difiScult to extricate itself from its errors 
and their repercussions. 

There are already disquieting indications 
that this tendency is gaining ground, even 
without the proposed reforms. The in- 
creasing resort to government proprietary 
corporations, such as the RFC, the TVA, 
and the projected atomic energy author- 
ity, which take many important matters 
"out of politics” (though of course not 
out of government), tends in this direc- 
tion. No less significant is the considerable 
progress, during and since the war, toward 
interparty unity on various important 
issues: not only the much applauded har- 
mony on foreign policy, but also (despite 
the destructionism of the Republican- 
Southern Democratic coalition) as regards 
most of the favors, concessions, and special 
protections demanded by the dominant 
farm, business, and labor groups. Each of 
these agreements on policy starts govern- 
ment going along a road on which there 
is no turning back. 

This tendency cannot, under present 
circumstances, be avoided. Once a partic- 
ular pattern of government spending and 
control takes root, a tremendous complex 
of interests inevitably grows up around it. 


It little matters whether or not the per- 
sons benefiting from, let us say, a subsidy 
or price guarantee are Democrats or Re- 
publicans; whether or not they initially 
approved the assistance on which, willy- 
nilly, they have become dependent. After 
a while, as the structure of the economy 
is modified by government intervention, 
the opposition party must learn to respect 
this dependence or incur the hostility of 
such persons. The longer this dependence 
lasts, the more unquestioningly must it be 
respected. 

It is not without significance that each 
succeeding Republican presidential candi- 
date moved closer to the New Deal pro- 
gram than his predecessor. Mr. Landon 
felt it necessary to endorse only a small 
part of that program; Mr. Willkie, most 
of it; and Mr. Dewey, despite his personal 
conservatism, almost all of it. For all the 
notorious looseness of campaign promises, 
there can be little doubt that, had any of 
these men been elected, he would have 
found it extremely inexpedient to make 
radical departures from the essentials of 
New Dealism. 

The fact is that the profound involve- 
ment of government in the American 
economy, and its entanglement in the toils 
of public opinion, has given it an inertia 
so great as almost to preclude major de- 
flection from its present course. Those 
who fondly imagine that we can return 
to an old-style Republicanism, sublimely 
indifferent to the needs of those unable to 
protect themselves against their exploiters 
and against the manifold hazards of mod- 
ern life, simply do not reckon with a 
public opinion which today is fully aware 
both of government’s obligations to those 
who have come to depend upon it and of 
its potential effectiveness in discharging 
these obligations. They do not reckon 
with government’s unprotectedness against 
that opinion. 

Without a strength and independence 
that no mere change of administration or 
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internal reorganization can give it, gov- 
ernment must still be buffeted about by 
every influence strong enough to penetrate 
its defenses, and be led astray by any 
notion that happens to strike the fancy of 
enough people. The British cabinet system, 
the admitted model of most of our would- 
be reformers of government, did not pre- 
serve Britain from policies that nourished 
Hitler’s power and brought Britain close 
to defeat; nor is it likely to save it from 
a muddling and painful advance coward 
statism, from the disintegration of its 
empire and the deterioration of its position 
in the world, or from the possibility of 
policies that may again lead to war. There 
is no reason to think that some approxi- 
mation or elegant variation of that model 
would preserve America from perils just 
as great. 

It was once possible to limit the conse- 
quences of government’s mismanagement. 
Before the advent of the “welfare state,” 
government could liquidate its errors at 
the expense of hapless individuals who had 
to bear insecurity and hardship, economic 
annihilation itself, uncared for by a gov- 
ernment which was — or pretended to be 
— unable to help them. Occasionally, a 
desperate people would rise against a weak 
or tyrannical government and destroy it 
for Its sins. But whether particular indi- 
viduals or governments paid the reckoning, 
the nation’s survival was not threatened. 

But neither alternative is available to- 
day. Government must shield Its citizens, 
as best it can, from the consequences of 
its errors, no matter at what future cost 
to the whole nation. It must continuously 
broaden and intensify its intervention in 
the nation’s affairs in order to head off or 
alleviate the effects of its own bungling. 
Only in the Soviet Union arc great masses 
of people still willing to accept the con- 
sequences of miscarriages of plan, still 
willing to permit government to liquidate 
its errors, whatever the cost, and to start 
afresh. Hence the tremendous dynamism 


of the Soviet system, as of any system 
that is willing to pay the price of its 
achievements. 

But in all other countries, willingness 
CO suffer the effects of government’s mis- 
management or impotence has virtually 
ceased to exist. Government must under- 
write its errors until they generate con- 
sequences that it can no longer deal with 
effectively. And when that time comes, 
not only certain Individuals, not only 
government, but the whole of society is 
involved in disaster. Napoleon’s adven- 
tures ruined only Napoleon and his armies; 
Hitler’s adventures Involved all of Ger- 
many in a ruin so profound that nothing 
remained around which the life of the 
German people could be reconstituted. 
The gross incompetence and irresponsibil- 
ity of a Grant, or even of a Harding, led 
to little more than national scandals; 
President Truman’s fumbling, as new 
crises develop at home and abroad, might 
well lead to irreparable catastrophe. The 
time when wc could afford to learn by 
error is gone. 

The consequences of fumbling may not 
be immediately evident. Wc may do quite 
well for a time, no matter what is done 
or left undone. The shortages and the sav- 
ings accumulated during the war, and 
what still remains and what our loans may 
still add to the "reservoirs of good will” 
abroad, may take care of that. If need be, 
matters can be patched up for 2 while. 
Indeed, government’s ability to effect 
makeshift solutions of pressing problems 
and thus to postpone a reckoning is the 
main advantage it derives from its en- 
hanced role. 

But government cannot, in the long 
run, transcend its own inherent limita- 
tions. No doubt it can circumvent the 
old individualistic ruthlessncss; it can 
mitigate personal insecurity and distress; 
it can plan fcjr more adequate social serv- 
ices and more continuous employment. 
But it can hardly prevent the consequencefl 
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of the abuse of its own powers, nor of the 
miscarriage of its own plans — the sort of 
thing that has cost the Soviet Union so 
dear, free though it be of depressions, un- 
employment and insecurity as we know 
them. It cannot protect the nation from 
the depression that may result from its 
efiorts to forestall depression — if, say, its 
spending takes forms which deter private 
spending or if its controls operate to ham- 
string private enterprise. Nor can it pro- 
tect the nation from the war that may 
result from its very efforts to prevent war 
— if, say, it becomes committed to the 
preservation of empires already in irre- 
versible decline, or if it blindly attempts 
to prevent the rise and expansion of new 
powers with as yet unexhausted poten- 
tialities for growth. 

Clearly, the development of govern- 
ment’s power, the illimitable extension of 
its concerns — despite all its would-be 
limiters — poses quite as many problems as 
it solves. And it poses then more acutely 
than ever before; for, in a horribly real 
sense, the future of the nation, and even 
of the whole of civilization, depends on 
how these problems are dealt with. 

With so much at stake, improvisations 
will no longer do. Society may not be able 


to endure much longer the "trial and 
error,” “hit or miss” kind of government 
we have had thus far; nor will the pro- 
posed contrivances for government’s self- 
protection and self-correction suffice. If 
the American way of life is to survive, 
we must devise more effective and more 
discriminating ways than have yet been 
suggested of lessening the dangerous im- 
mediacy of interdependence of govern- 
ment, the various interest groups, and 
public opinion; of breaking the circuit 
of pressure and mechanical response to 
pressure. 

Not until we have such protection will 
government be able to act as boldly and 
decisively as today it must; but without 
jeopardy to the nation. Not until then 
can we begin to remedy the anxieties and 
indecisions, the reluctance to act, the 
"failure of nerve” so characteristic of our 
time, without going to the other extreme 
of blind aggression and destructiveness. 
Not until then can we hope to steer our 
way between a policy of drift and one of 
mad adventure, or to do what has to be 
done to assure our progress in safety to 
a better world. 

To find such a means of protection is 
the most urgent need of our time. 
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What Is a Nation? 


Harold Stamard entered lournahsm after a distin- 
guished acjdemii. i..iicci in Creit Briuin Sdiolar siiitci and 
\iorld traiclcr, he Ind a uidc knoii ledge of Jiunian affairs The 
late Mr Sianniid was long assnented with the London Timet 
This selection emjihisi/cs that one of the most impoi t ml— mans 
feel It is tl,i most impoitanl — foices m international politics is 
a foim of gioiip feeling, nimelv loialtv to a social grouping nc 
term the nation Equally significant arc the consequences of this 
feeling He suggests that this particular tvpc of gioiiping is being 
subjected to questioning by men in larious parts of the globe 
The question is raised whctliei the luncaons sened hi the nation 
are bought at too high a price 01 bring with them othci icsults 
which are not desiiablc Rut the authoi is icalK sncssing another 
point ton national sentimcnl is the expression of a social impulse, 
the national grouping represents the embodiment of an idea 
What idea' Is the idea still salid' 


. . . The age in svhich we live finds man in 
one of his more restless moods Toi nearly 
five centuiies the civilized world has 
tended to icgaid the nation as the ideal 
unit of society, and it is in so far as they 
are orgamzed on a self-conscious national 
basis that communities Can nowadays 
exert an influence beyond their boideis 
and play a part in what ate appiopiiatclj 
called inteinational affairs. It is taken 
almost as a matter of course that patn- 
otism, which is the emotional expression 
of a seme of nitionility, should be the 
strongest of collective emotions and that 
a man should be moie ready to d'e for 
his countiy than for his religion, his socnl 
order, his racial group, 01 his home Ciced, 
blood, class, and family aie, indeed, all 
elements in the idea of nationality, but 
all arc gathcied up in and tt.inscendcd bv 
It. Never in history has the compelling 
power of the nation.il idea been moic 
manifest than in the two gieat W’ars of 
the piesent century, but by one of those 

From 'What Is a Kilionl” by 
International AlTaiis, 1945 


paj.idoxcs thiough W'hich the human mind 
IS wont to adsance, these wars have in 
theiTisclves reacted upon the tempei 
which made them possible. It would even 
seem that nation-making is mote satisfac- 
toiy w'hile still in progress than when 
finally athiexed, in that when nations are 
fully made they fall upon one another 
The national idea begins by offering a 
more compichcnsivc unity than that 
given by any tubal or feudal tie, but ends 
by imposing limits upon itself and by 
regarding elements outside them first as 
alien and then as hostile. 

. . . The nineteenth centuiy saw the 
greatest tiiumphs of the idea of national- 
ity because the Flench Resolution had 
midc that idea demociatic In Europe, 
whcic the idea of nationality was born, 
the Resolution enabled it to reach its 
most effective development by accom- 
plishing the unity of Italy and of Gei- 
many, the two regions whose unsettled 
condition had kept the Continent m tui- 

Royal Institute of 


Harold Slannard. Looking Font aid senes 
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mod for four hundred years. Searching 
for reasons for the dramatic swiftness 
with which both Italian and German 
unity were attained, inquiring minds 
reached a conclusion which the generation 
after 1870 accepted as final. It was that 
the unstable condition of both Germany 
and Italy had been due to the intiusion 
of foreign influences, m the one case 
French, and in the other Austiian, and 
that the united action which alone had 
availed to expel the foreigner would, if 
perpetuated in forms of government, m 
itself be strong enough to prevent his 
return. Independence thus came to be 
regarded as the guarantee both of freedom 
and of security, and the consolidation of 
central and western Europe into a series 
of national States gave conclusive force 
to the example set by the American 
colonics a century earlier 

Today the pendulum of thought has 
swung almost to the other extreme. It 
appears that the nation-State does not 
give the assuiance either of freedom 
within Its frontiers or of security against 
attack flam be)ond them. On the con- 
trary, a nation in its first illusive enthu- 
siasm for safety develops internal antag- 
onisms which become iireconcilable This 
new truth has held of gieat and small 
nations alike. The rise of dictatoiship in 
Germany and Italy was diiectly due to 
the chaos which party struggles were 
creating in both countries, and the swift 
collapse of France was but the reflection 
of those profound dissensions which the 
Third Republic proved unable to appease 
Similarly, the German conquest of the 
Low Countries within a week was imme- 
diately due to the overwhelming power 
of a highly developed industrialism con- 
verted to war purposes; but it might 
never have been attempted had not Ger- 
many’s aggressive projects, themselves 
the moibid issue of a nationalism gone 
frantic, been nourished by the growing 
dissension between Fleming and Walloon 


m Belgium and the deadlock between 
parties which had paralyzed government 
in Holland during the spring and summer 
of 1939. 

There is something suicidal about na- 
tionalism in Its latest phase. It glows 
more exclusive as it becomes more intense 
with the consequence that it ends by 
disiupting legions which are geograph- 
ically one. The growth of Irish na- 
tionalism has transformed the Ulster 
frontier, oiiginally a chain of customs 
houses, into an ideological barrier of the 
most formidable kind, and the growth of 
Indian nationalism thieatens to substitute 
foi the unity created by the British Raj 
a Moslem North peipetually at variance 
with a Hindu South. 

. . . Any contemporary study of na- 
tional feeling must address itself boldly 
to this paradox — that nationalism is fai 
and away the most powerful social im- 
pulse at piescnt operative and that it is 
almost univcrs.illy discredited as the ulti- 
mate form of social organization 

The ancient world knew nothing of 
national feeling. Its empires were des- 
potisms in which a master race under a 
king endowed with divine attributes ruled 
over conquered and subjected peoples. . . 
Greek thought, Roman practice, and 
feudal sentiment have all left their traces 
on national feeling. But the parents of 
nationalism in the meaning that the word 
has gradually acquiicd in more chan four 
hundred years weie the Reformation and 
the Renaissance. The first of these move- 
ments destroyed the religious unity of 
Euiope. . . . The outstanding characteris- 
tic of the Renaissance as a mode of 
thought was that it drew men’s eyes 
away fiom heaven and down to earth, 
made them feel that life here and now 
was supremely worth living, and pro- 
claimed that every individual had his own 
specific reaction to the world about him 
which he could impress upon the minds 
of his fellows. Out of all the crosscut- 
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rents of thought and emotion produced 
by the interaction of the Reformation 
and the Renaissance the national idea 
was born. 

... It IS on the whole fair to say that 
the sentiment which formed the coie of 
nationality was dynastic, though in the 
earlier phase of mtiomlism it was felt 
that unity in woiship was as essentual as 
unity in secular government and in the 
latter phase it was discov^ied thtt when 
once firmly established the sentiment of 
unity did not need to find its symbol in 
a Clown. . . . 

. . . Nationalism is an expression of the 
social impulse shaped hv the paiticulii 
circumstances of Euiope toward the 
close of the fifteenth century All im- 
pulses need some external point on which 
they can fasten if they arc to attiin eftcc- 
tive expression, and in the opening phase 
of nationalism it appears that this ex- 
ternal home for an inWaid impulse is best 
provided by an individual — a Henry VIII, 
a Louis XIV, or a Washington Once so 
located, the idea of nationality cm best 
be maintained by a dynasty, a tuith of 
which the British Commonweilth is the 
outstanding illustration On the other 
hand, tlie case of the United States is a 
sufScient pioof chat when once nation il 
sentiment has attained sufficient stiength 
to be self-conscious it can shift its att.ach- 
ment from a person to a statement of 
principles. 

. . . national sentiment developed at a 
time when the center of gravity of the 
social order was in process of shifting 
from religion to politics. But because the 
shift was still incomplete, community of 
religious belief was at fiist fell to be one 
of the essential attributes of a nation Foi 
this te.ason the earliest nation il wais took 
the shape of religious wars. The teriible 
Thirty Years’ War which lumed Ger- 
many in the first half of the seventeenth 
century was in form a conflict between 
the Reformation and the Counter-Ref- 


ormation, but in substance it became, 
as Hitler has realized, a snuggle to 
strengthen Ftcnch unity and to weaken 
German unity. . . . 

. when the smoke of battle began to 
cleir in Europe iftei 16 jo it w'as manifest 
that the long w 11s had coiifiimed ind 
stiengthened the djnastic piinciple, so 
that in Its next phase m htmt nation.'hsm 
ceases to fight o\ei creeds but battles 
foi sovcicignty . But bcfoie dynas- 
tic raotnes hid ceised to be potent, 
economic issues weie beginning to emeigc. 
The seventeenth centuiy snuggle be- 
tween Englind and Holland wis milked 
by the pissage of the Nasigation Acts, 
and colonies with then weilth of raw 
material were the piizes of the gicat 
eiglucenih-ccntui y wiis wuth Fiance. In 
moie modern times . the desire to bung 
deposits of coal and iron under the same 
flig was responsible, if not foi the war of 
tSyo, at anv 1 ite foi the annexation of 
Alsace-Loinme by the victoiioiis Ger- 
mans, and though final judgment cannot 
)ct be pionounced on the causes of the 
two great wars of the picsent century, 
contemporara opinion has gixen a good 
deal of support to Lenin’s argument that 
the wais of capitalist States aic always 
fought foi maikets and aie thciefore 
impeiiahstic. 

. as the dynastic and economic mo- 
tives of national wais became cleaier to 
men’s minds and as the tide of democratic 
thought swept onii aids, the avei age man 
was bound to isk himself why he should 
be killed tor the sake of eithei kings or 
capitalists. Once that question is fairly 
posed, niiional sentiment m its tridi- 
tional expicssions becomes a target for 
ctiticism Only ideas are really woith dy- 
ing for, and ideas endiiic because they 
hi\c then place in a kingdom of leal 
saiues independent of time and circum- 
stiiue. .. To this extent nationalism 
ciaccs a ciicle in human thought. With 
ideas it began and with ideas it is ending. 
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. , . The circumstances of our day sug- 
gest that ... the national ide.1 becomes 
less tolerant as it becomes more definite. 
A stage IS reached when it ceases to be 
capable of expansion, when it can no 
longer assimilate but only exclude. That 
stage has been reached now and oui own 
century has shown how swiftly exclusion 
hardens into hostility, with the icsult 
that nationalism, taking one side or the 
other m the eternal seesaw hciw cen libeicy 
and order, has made war moic uni\cisal 
and more intense This is the sicu.ition 
which statesmanship must now seek to 
remedy. There aie those who, constdciing 


the historical development of nationalism, 
maintain that it can be cleansed of its 
poison either by the substitution nf re- 
publics for monaichies or by the abolition 
of the economic class war. . . . But is it 
not possible that both look too much to 
the past and evade the special ideological 
difficulties of the picsent? What the 
woild needs is a new synthesis which shall 
somehow tianscend nationalism 

The Ro\aI hiititiitc oj Jiita national 4 ffans 

piuliihil jiom iXpusMiig an opinion on 
ary aspect oJ initimit/onal tifjavs Opinion^ 
txpustd in Wiin Is a N\iion? aie not, 
thcuJoiCj those 0} the Inslitrte 


International Conflict as Group Conflict 

John Thomson MacCurdy «js a riiow of cor 

pus Chiisti College Ciiuliiulgc, tind Lcvtuicr m Pstcholopath- 
ologv at the Um\eisii\ The late Dr MacCi'id\ inal\ 7 cd the way 
in which national gioups ma> dcxdop irrational tlioughts about 
one anoihcf and iheic/orc pj\c the w iv for war IIcic he docs not 
say that all intei national suspicions are grouided m wliat the 
psychologist would call ‘waiped’ thinking but only that some 
arc, howcicr, these mav constitute the \cry factor wlncK turns 
ordinary political and economic lualry into something more 
VICIOUS The leader has an excellent opjiortunity to applv Dr. 

MacCuidy’s thesis to the present tension between the United 
States and Russia To what extent dues oui dunking aliout Russia 
tend to be paranoid” and Met \cisa^ It is not an easv question 
to ansuer, hut unless an atteinpc is made to answer ic, we run 
the risk of being snaied into self destruction .iidcd bv delusions 
of our own making Dr MacCijrd\ oilers a lool of analysis It is 
only one of many It is not a fullblown Uieorv or blucpiint It 
is a way of probing political behatior to sec what and wKn it is. 


In describing the features peculiar to any 
social gioup and correlating them so as 
to build up a unitary picture the hyman 
is prone to use the analogy of personality, 
a tendency exhibited in the habit of per- 
sonifying our own and other nations. The 


individual is compounded of physical 
chaiactcnstics, of vaiious mtellectuil ca- 
pacities, of — possibly conflicting — hopes, 
fears, loyalties, antipathies, aspiiitions, 
and moral discriminations. As chaiactci is 
foimed these are gradually welded to- 


From "Paranoid Thinking in Politics," by J T MacCurdy, The Foitmghtly, June, i94h 
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gether into a combination peculiar to that 
individual but one that is not a static 
constellation. Although constantly being 
modified under the influence of matura- 
tion and the imp.Kt of experience, it 
gains a consistency, a unity which we call 
the personality, which strives to maintain 
its individuality. To what extent is it 
useful, and therefore legitimate, to use 
the analogy of personality in a scientific 
study of societies? The question will be 
capable of an answer only when sociology 
is a completed science. In the meantime 
it may be safe to say that to apply a 
formula applicable to Individual psy- 
chology arbitrarily to the psychology of 
the group is to indulge in pure magic. 
But it may nevertheless be legitimate for 
the expert in one field to use his concepts 
as tentative hypotheses in exploring the 
other. When we can not merely see a dual 
applicability of a formula but demon- 
strate that it is applicable because a 
similar conjunction of factors is in opera- 
tion, then we may both endorse the 
method and indulge the hope tlut it may 
eventually lead to the formulation of 
fundamental psychological laws. 

In individual psychology much has 
been learned about personality from the 
study of its distintegration in what is 
called mental disease. With our per- 
sonalizing tendency we often say: "Ger- 
many has gone mad,” or, “The Germans 
are all mad." We shall see that the latter 
statement is scientifically indefensible but 
that the former may, with proper qu.ili' 
fications, be accepted. Communal think- 
ing may follow the pattern of indit idual 
mental aberrations known as paranoid 
states, which are a commonplace of 
psychiatric practice. 

The essential characteristic of a para- 
noid psychosis is the development of what 
are known as "delusions” of reference; the 
patient projects on another individual — 
or group of individuals — ideas as to the 
other’s attitude which are always of hos- 


ztfy 

tllity. The imagined enemy is plotting 
against the happiness, home, health, for- 
tune, or actual life of the patient. No 
argument is likely to dislodge these delu- 
sions because they are built into a logically 
buttressed system. . . . 

... To speak of Germans being mad 
because they individually believed their 
country was encircled by enemies waiting 
to devout them is wrong because each 
German was holding a belief currently 
accepted in his community. Further, it is 
scientifically improper to speak of the 
country as a whole being deluded because 
there exists no world society capable of 
forming and expressing a judgment as to 
the prob.ibility of the belief being true. 
On the other hand a group can, qtui 
group, go through all the stages of para- 
noid thinking with terrifying facility. In 
this sense a country, or any other closely 
integrated group, can be mad. Indeed the 
objective observer sees it happening on 
both sides in the rivalry between political 
parties and in the competition between 
labor and employers as well as in interna- 
tional relationships, . . . [emerging] from 
the interaction of many minds to produce 
ideas belonging to the group as a whole, 
these in turn coercing the thought of 
each member. All that is needed to start 
the process is conflict of interest and the 
mutual suspicion which such conflict 
engenders. 

We have seen that in judging the sig- 
nificance of an individual’s act, the mo- 
tive which lay behind it is assigned at 
least as great an importance as the nature 
of the act itself. Scientifically the judg- 
ment about what the motive may be can 
be rated only as a guess and practically 
the "true” motive is what is accepted 
with unanimity in the community. It 
follows that, if group A and group B 
have conflicting interests, and if an action 
is taken by B which could be construed 
as hostile to A, the members of A will 
tend to think that B has intended to 
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injure them. If the action is mean and of 
a nature designated criminal when per- 
formed by a private citizen, then the 
judgment will come into conflict with 
whatever reputation for decency the 
people of B may have. If the members of 
the two groups are socially mingled, so 
that it is obvious to the majority of indi- 
viduals in A that the majority of the 
individuals in B are not criminals, then 
the "delusion” as to B’s motive will have 
little currency. On the other hand if such 
contact is lacking, and particularly if A 
gets its news only through censored 
channels, the only factors tending to pre- 
vent the deepening of the paranoid con- 
viction avlll be timidity or indifference. It 
thus becomes evident that isolation is 
essential to the building up of sturdy 
communal "delusions.” The Swiss, for 
instance, to whom foreigners are a com- 
monplace, would find it difficult in the 
absence of compelling evidence to form 
strong opinions as to the behavior of 
other countries. In contrast it would be 
surprising if the Soviet peoples — in so far 
as they are interested at all — did not re- 
gard all foreigners as ogres; historically 
foreigners have been invaders or the 
friends and tools of Russian tyrants and 
only a minute number of the Russian 
hordes have had any opportunity through 
personal contacts of correcting the les- 
son of history. For our part, unfortun- 
ately, although we have a free press and 
wireless, Russian secrecy prevents our 
knowing much about what Russians and 
their institutions are like. The Kremlin 
has provided our Russophobes with a good 
wicket. In contrast to international 
rivalries, party politics arc played in a 
different setting. Right and Left do not 
live thousands of miles apart; they see 
each other daily. So the imputations of 
treason, graft, or lunacy that arc prone 
to appear during election campaigns are 
laughed away by the bulk of the elec- 
torate at the time and abandoned even by 


partisans when the election fervor has 
died away. . . . 

As already noted, motives in individuals 
are nearly always mixed, and this is bound 
to be true as well of groups because the 
[fredilections of the members vary. And, 
if the competitor sees (because he fears) 
the selfish component while recognizing 
only his own altruism, analogous influ- 
ences work w'ithln the group to foment 
suspicion and encourage self-righteous- 
ness. Propagandists see to it that the rival 
group is made responsible for what fric- 
tion there is, while the press is sedulously 
engaged in flattering the virtue of its 
public. The group conscience is uncritical 
and powerful enough to make the indi- 
vidual who tries to be objective into a 
parbh. The dice are loaded against the 
development of individual paranoia 
(hence its relative rarity) but are heavily 
in favor of the group as a whole indulging 
in thinking of a delusional type. 

Actions taken in defense of life and 
livelihood arc morally blameless or at least 
excusable. But what are life and liveli- 
hood? . . . 

... In modern times the nation is the 
group which has the predominant influ- 
ence in deciding w'hat is morally right or 
wrong and what is to be regarded as 
'Teal.” It is easy for a nation to extend 
its definition of its "life” to include nor 
only the means of subsistence for its 
members, their right to a higher standard 
of living, but also its power, prestige, and 
right to extend its idc.is of government 
throughout the world. Thus aggression 
can come to be regarded sincerely as a 
matter of self-defense. Naturally the 
country that does not wish to be thus 
"civilized” sooner or later takes steps, 
both material and moral, to defend itself. 
These are prone to include the detection 
of sinister motives as the sole factors 
actuating the other country’s policy. So 
hostility is cumulatively engendered until 
there comes into operation the Iron Rule: 
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"Do unto others as they would do to 
you, but do it first.” By this time the 
myth of encirclement has produced real 
encirclement; what was a delusion has 
validated itself in actuality. 

Many examples could be given to 
illustrate the principles here briefly 
sketched. . . . 

. . . there is Semitism and anti-Sem- 
itism, a conflict as old as our era. A 
people (was there any reason?) were so 
discriminated against for ccnluries that 
their continued existence depended ac- 
tually on illegal practices and, as an 
alternative to death, developed a trading 
code involving sh,trp practice. This served 
as a rationalization for further persecu- 
tion, confirming sharp practice as the 
preferred form of adaptation. Old tradi- 
tions die slowly and we c.m never delib- 
erately pick for maintenance those wc 
judge most virtuous and comely. ... In- 
evitably a suificient number of them 
persist in behavior that is at once stig- 
matized as "Jewish” in order to rationalize 
what anti-Semitism there may be in the 
community. Further, we see the principle 
of isolationism operating as an aggravat- 
ing factor. Where there are enough of 
them, and where they clannishly segregate 
themselves, they give each other moral 
support: "A Jew is never prosecuted but 
only persecuted,” and so a cumulative 
hostility is built up. 

Another obvious example of paranoid 
thinking — and a still more terrifying 
one — is in the mutual distrust of the 
U.S.S.R. and the ‘'Capit.ilist Democ- 
racies.” The experience and the isolation 
of Imperial Russia Livorcd distrust of for- 
eigners. The present government springs 
from revolutionaries who lived a pre- 
carious underground existence for gen- 
erations. Its ideology is a direct challenge 
to the political economy of most of the 
rest of the world. It would have been a 
psychological miracle if a mutual para- 
noid attitude between the Soviet Union 
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and the "plutocracies” had not arisen. 
Who docs not remember the "Red 
Menace” of the early 1920’s — more 
virulent in America than here? Who is 
now not appalled by the extent of Rus- 
sia’s need for "security”? Few of us, 
however, probably realize how sincere 
the Kremlin may be in believing its 
methods arc justified morally. In a coun- 
try where politics and economics are 
obverse and rcserse of the same coin, it 
must be difficult to believe that the opera- 
tions of pruate financiers are not really 
promoted by a government that is ma- 
nipulated in turn by the "plutocrats.” 
So it is "obvious” that foreign invest- 
ments are the means for securing control 
of the foreign country and enslaving its 
people. This, to the communist, is a more 
dishonest kind of imperial conquest than 
is the fomenting of rebellion in a foreign 
state, particularly when the latter is go- 
ing to give emancipation to the hordes 
that are now enslaved. Provable facts are 
of little import.ince: what matters is the 
animus that lies behind overt actions and 
this is "known” by intuition, the accu- 
racy of which is demonstrated by the 
consistency with which the same inter- 
pretation can be made to fit every event 
as it occurs. 

An instructive — although rather dis- 
heartening — exercise is to scrutinize the 
speeches and articles of group protag- 
onists (in any field) for examples of 
alleged motives being cited as unquestion- 
able facts and without such qualifications 
as, "It seems as if . . .” or, "One seems 
justified in assuming. . . .” This gives a 
rough index as to the extent with which 
paranoid reasoning is being substituted 
for an objective evaluation of events. The 
degree to which rationality has departed 
may be gauged by the frequency with 
which the ostensibly friendly or com- 
promise gesture is brushed aside as mere 
camouflage which is being used to disguise 
a sinister policy. 
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This is a gloomy theme. Can the 
psychiatrist who makes his diagnosis with 
assurance offer treatment with similar 
confidence? Alas, no! Knowledge is not 
wisdom but only the beginning thereof. 
Man who has brought so much of the rest 
of nature into his service is as ignorant of 
how to control his own group behaviour 
as is a savage who has discovered fire and 
plays with his toy in a petrol refinery. He 
could conduct his games with relative 
safety if he had an efficient fire extin- 
guisher. But, failing that, a knowledge 
of what substances were inflammable 
would prevent many a conflagration. If 
by some miracle of education the general 
public could be trained to note whenever 
an inference was treated as a fact in the 
course of argument, and, having noted 
it, to laugh at the speaker, then a large 
measure of our social, political, and inter- 
national problems would be on the way 
to solution, But our present system of 
education seems unlikely to make a real- 
ity of this Utopia. Our savants seem often 
to be as guilty as the proletariat of this 
kind of unreason when they stray outside 
the narrow fields of their specialities to 
enter the world of “affairs.” 

. . . every imputation of false motives 
[in communal delusions] should be vig- 


orously challenged when first made; there 
should be no temporizing "diplomacy.” 
At the same time "our side” ought to be 
prepared to face a scrutiny of its rational- 
izations. . . . The saying "It takes two to 
make a quarrel” docs not cover un- 
provoked attack but it docs cover the 
incubation of mutual hostility. One may 
fear die violence of a lunatic and take 
precautionary measures, but one does not 
take his utterances so .seriously as to 
retort in kind. No more should those of 
us who speak for our groups be tempted 
to reply to suspicion with countersus- 
picion. Accusations should be subjected 
to patient examination, refuted with 
firmness where that is possible and the 
substance of truth that is detectable 
admitted. Agreed differences of opinion 
and attitude can be dealt with, whereas 
agreement about airy generalities serves 
merely to camouflage (clumsily) un- 
admitted hostility. Even if only one side 
to a quarrel acts thus, its heat is bound 
to be reduced, It may not bring peace 
but it can prevent a skirmish from be- 
coming the war of annihilation that alone 
can give satisfaction to such hate as is 
engendered when communal delusions in 
opposing groups mutually validate each 
other. 
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"No other factor— not even that of peace or war— is so tremendously fatal 
for the long-time destinies of democracy as the factor of population.” Thus 
does Gunnar Myrdal, great Swedish social scientist and statesman, call our 
attention to one of the world’s most perplexing problems. Perhaps not since 
the Reverend Thomas Robert Malthus issued his denial of the inevitability of 
human progress has'e political leaders and scientists been so concerned with the 
problems arising out of population trends, whethet these indicate growth, 
decline, or variations in age composition. Moreover, the problem is one calling 
for analysis and understanding and should not serve as a backdrop for the 
sensational claims of racialists seeking to cloak their aims in pseudoscientific 
assertions of extreme eugenicists. Nor should population differentials be taken 
as the sole determinant of national power and thus lead to blanket approval 
of so-called defense measures. 

In three hundred years the world’s total population has practically quad- 
rupled, from an estimated 545 millions to about 2,i;^i millions. And there is 
no indication that the peak of world population growth has been reached. In 
fact, according to Kingsley Davis, should the present population continue to 
increase at the rate of growth which characterized the period from 1900 to 
1940, there would be in the year 2240 some 21 biliion humans trying to exist 
on the earth’s resources! It is no wonder that many students would like to 
reverse Rousseau’s standard for evaluating a "good” government and argue that 
a declining population constituted a better test. 

What has produced this tremendous increase in population? The answer is 
uncertain, but it is obviously related to the ratio between the birth and death 
rates. There seems to be no evidence to support belief that human fertility has 
increased. In fact, all research seems to point to the conclusion that birth rates 
have declined. Therefore demographen conclude that the vast expansion in 
population is due to a fairly persistent decline in mortality rates. This factor 
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is revealed in the steady lengthening of life expectancy in most modern indus- 
trial nations. For example, in Sweden males at birth had a life expectancy of 

33.2 years in 1755, which increased to 30.9 by 1900 and to 63.2, in 1935. In 
the United States it is estimated that at the time of the American Revolution the 
average length of life was about 35.5 years. By 1900 this had been extended to 

48.2 years and by 1942 to 63.6 years. In contrast we may note that life expect- 
ancy at birth in China or India is about 27 years! This change may be said to be a 
by-product of the Industrial Revolution, with its improved techniques in trans- 
portation, in production of goods, and in sanitary conditions. It reflects the de- 
velopment of science, public health, and preventive medicine. Changing from an 
agrarian to an urban industrialized society forced men to face and solve problems 
which were not new but which had been compounded by concentration of pop- 
ulation. The first result of industrialization was to make possible a tremendous 
increase in the number of people who could live in a given area. Eventually, of 
course, all industrial countries have revealed the same population pattern, a 
gradual leveling off to a stable ratio of births and deaths, with ultimate decline 
in the offing. This has been true of northwestern and central European coun- 
tries, e.g., Sweden, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the United 
States, which give evidence of following this same evolution. This is, of course, 
one of the reasons for today’s concern with population trends, because the 
Soviet Union, eastern Europe generally, and certain of the Latin-American and 
North African nations arc still experiencing great population growth. (A 
British Royal Commission recently declared that if present trends continue, 
"the effect on British social and economic life, on migration to the Dominions, 
and on Britain’s position among the nations, will be far-reaching. And behind 
all these considerations lies the ultimate threat of a gradual fading out of the 
British people. This threat, though remote at present, is real, and it overshadows 
the whole problem.’’) To the extent that a large population constitutes a factor 
in the measurement of military potential, it enters into the power calculations 
of statesmen. Furthermore, most of Asia has still to experience its peak rate 
of population growth, although the pressure of people on resources in this 
area already constitutes one of the explosively tense situations in world politics. 
Although today India is one of the major industrial countries of the world, in 
terms of its needs and potential capacity the process of industrialization has 
barely gotten under way. In China, of course, there has been almost no begin- 
ning made, and under the Nationalist government there is little reason to believe 
that the necessary widespread development of industry, transportation, scien- 
tific agriculture, and public health measures will be initiated rapidly enough 
to stave off disaster. This lag perpetuates and intensifies the tense situation, for 
in the long run there is every reason to believe that industrialization will not 
only provide the means for supporting the population, but it will ultimately 
reproduce the pattern of gradual decline experienced by western nations. 
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II 

Why are political leaders of almost every country so concerned over the 
problems involved in population changes? Is there any important relationship 
between the size of a nation’s population and the welfare of its people? Concern 
with these matters is revealed in Great Britain where a royal commission on 
population is conducting elaborate surveys, in France where the government 
has sought to replace some 800,000 men lost in the war by importing labor 
from Algiers, Italy, and Germany, and in Sweden where elaborate programs 
have been developed to encourage parents to have large families. In all these 
countries the birth rate has been steadily declining, and it is a source of grave 
concern to statesmen that historically no nation has ever been able to reverse 
this trend once it developed. 

In the domestic realm it is the implication involved in a changing age com- 
position of the population, rather than in over-all numbers, which produces 
immediate concern. For example, all countries accept the necessity for main- 
taining full employment for their people, but this is complicated by an aging 
population. Modern industry demands speed, accuracy, and stamina with the 
result that older men find increasing dificulty in maintaining the pace set by 
the production line. This may mean a greater burden on society for the support 
of individuals prematurely retired from active work, through an extension of 
social insurance coverage. It is also to be expected that an older population will 
be less mobile, both occupationally, and geographically. While public agencies 
may be able to provide re-training facilities to equip men for other productive 
jobs, the older worker is more likely to have his roots down in a community 
and be hesitant about moving to centers where there may be a labor shortage. 
There may well be a decline in per capita productivity, as England has already 
experienced with her coal miners, but this can be offset to a considerable degree 
by the introduction of labor-saving techniques and tools. 

There will also be an increased need for developing recreation facilities and 
adult education centers designed to meet the requirements of an older popu- 
lation. Although it is extremely difficult to measure, there may even be a modi- 
fication in die kinds of consumer goods which a more adult population will 
demand of private industry. 

It is also possible that the whole political tone of these societies may be 
changed by the more conservative outlook of older people. There may be a ten- 
dency to resist change, to retard innovations, to be less flexible in meeting 
crises. And in turn youth may become apathetic, cynical, or discouraged be- 
cause of the closing off of opportunities. 

An older population obviously means less military manpower, fewer in the 
age group 15-34. An example of the impact of this fact on the thinking of 
a country may be seen in Fr.ince, with the prewar development of the "Magl- 
not complex.” However, it is generally fair to suggest that this factor is less 
important than the level of industrial development in a country, because it 
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can be offset to some extent by the substitution of material, e.g., munitions, 
tanks, planes, for manpower. Nonetheless, it enters into the calculations of 
statesmen because large, youthful populations frequently are found in areas 
which are undergoing tremendous industrial progress — Eastern Europe, Soviet 
Union, and India. And, in addition, Japan’s struggle in China suggests that 
even material resources may not serve to overcome the sheer weight of numbers. 

In the United States it is to be expected that future population trends will 
be similar to those experienced in Europe, even though the period of decline 
is some years away. “The prospect is that the population of the United States 
will have reached relative stability or actual decline before the end of this cen- 
tury.” At any rate there are already arising certain problems related to the 
location and composition of our population which demand the attention of 
students of politics. One example is revealed in the fact that the population 
reservoirs in this country, those areas which more than reproduce their number 
and thus have an exportable surplus, are also the sections where all indices of 
cultural level are lowest. That is, where school facilities and trained teachers 
are inadequate, where libraries and public services of all kinds are virtually non- 
existent. It is all too obvious that this results in a general lowering of standards 
in other sections of the country as these people migrate. It is at least in partial 
recognition of these conditions that there has been recent demand for federal 
grants to aid the development of opportunities for people in these sections. 

The war intensified the amount of internal migration as workers from all 
sections of the United States poured into war production centers, usually large 
urban centers. Although there is some expectation that there will be a few 
ghost towns as a result of inability to convert war industries to peacetime pro- 
duction, it is unlikely that there will be any wholesale reversal of the popula- 
tion movements which have occurred since 1940. The result of this movement 
has been to intensify housing shortages, disturb labor relations, produce tensions 
between groups which have in some instances led to race riots, and generally 
to compound problems for local and state governments. 

The growth of an urban population has in the United States, as in other 
nations, produced problems which are neither fully comprehended nor ade- 
quately solved as yet. One result has certainly been to diminish the rate of 
population growth, since urban life characteristically seems to discourage the 
growth of large families. At the same time there has been an increase in the 
number of consumer units, especially in the lower income brackets, which may 
explain part of the present intensive pressure on the supply of housing and 
consumer goods of all kinds. The result for political leaders is apparent in the 
demand for government action in the housing field and for control over infla- 
tion. There are also profound Implications for American politics and the Ameri- 
can ideology in the fact that urban dwellers typically are wage and salary earners 
rather than owners of productive property. Much early democratic theorizing 
in this country assumed the persistence of a population solidly based upon small 
holdings of productive land. 
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The moral for all countries which have reached or are approaching popula- 
tion stability or decline seems to be the same. They must make an intensive 
elfort to develop the full potential of their people by education, provision of 
health facilities for children and adults, industrial re-training programs, appro- 
priate recreational opportunities for older people, and complete social security 
coverage. It also requires that countries make maximum use of resources, capital 
equipment, and technological skill. 


Ill 

The fact that the United Nations has established an office for population 
research is one indication of a general awareness that the problem is world-wide 
and probably beyond the c.apacity of any single nation to solve. Although 
aggressive national leaders have much abused the concept of "overpopulation,” 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that inequalities in economic resources and 
opportunities are a potential and continuing source of friction between national 
states. Nations have persistently assumed that it was only a matter of national 
concern when they established quotas or closed the door completely to immi- 
gration. With world population increasing at the rate of some 20,000,000 
annually, and with all frontiers closed to further expansion, unilateral action 
no longer represents either an adequate or a safe course to follow. 

What constitutes overpopulation? Is overpopulation a valid excuse for expan- 
sion? Japan, Germany, and Italy made full use of this conception to justify 
their aggressive designs against other peoples. However, it is a term which can 
be understood only within the context of a particular culture: there may be 
overpopulation in terms of the particular social and economic structure existing. 
Certainly figures of population density, i.e., the number of people per square 
mile, provide no adequate measure. In prewar Europe nonaggressive countries — 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom — had the greatest density 
of population, followed by Germany and Italy. In a primarily agrarian society, 
density figures would bear a more direct relationship to standard of living. 
But in a varied economy, with highly developed manufacturing and commerce, 
it is possible to sustain a much greater population at higher standards of living. 
Had the leaders of Germany and Italy been anxious to solve their national 
problems by peaceful means, they might have devoted every effort to increasing 
industrial efficiency and to extending commercial relations with other nations. 
Furthermore, they would scarcely have devoted time, money, and energy to 
devising means for increasing population! 

Assuming that in cert.iin countries there will be a persistent imbalance be- 
tween the available resources and the population, what is the solution? For 
practical purposes migration may be ruled out, both because all countries have 
raised barriers and because the available space would soon be overrun with no 
significant improvement in the total picture. However, the development of 
bilateral and multilateral treaties and conventions may contribute to the les^- 
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ing of friction and ill will arising out of migration problems. For example, the 
1938 agreement between Argentina and the Netherlands facilitated the move- 
ment of qualified settlers from the Netherlands to agricultural areas in Argen- 
tina. Territorial conquest, the acquisition of colonies, has never provided a 
significant outlet for surplus population even for those countries — Japan, Italy, 
Germany — which justified colonial ventures on this basis. 

Through the United Nations every effort should be made to encourage the 
rapid industrialization of those areas where population pressure is most acute. 
This will mean at first an intensified growth in total numbers, but all statis- 
tical evidence supports the belief that over a period of time an industrialized 
India, or China, or Eastern Europe will experience the same pattern of gradual 
stabilization and ultimate decline. As Kingsley Davis emphasizes, "to think that 
the Asiatics can borrow and utilize successfully the instrumentalities of the 
West without also borrowing its other features is to commit a sociological 
error.” It would also suggest that the more expansion there can be of commerce 
between nations and regions the less danger there will be of explosive tensions 
building up. The export of goods and services may take the place of exporting 
surplus population. 

It would seem to follow that statesmen in the United States and Great 
Britain should attempt to support these regimes in other countries which are 
capable of introducing domestic reforms which will lead to maximum use of 
resources. In China, for example, widespread land reform, development of river 
valleys, the application of technology to food production, and a broadly based 
educational program arc urgent. United States policy must be directed to sup- 
porting elements in Chinese society which see the need for these reforms and 
are capable of implementing them. 

As the United Nations’ organizations spread technical and health information, 
they must encourage the widespread dissemination of family limitation methods 
among all segments of the population. That this may be done despite obstacles 
of religious belief is illustrated by experience in Puerto Rico. 

One final point is worth emphasizing: in a world in which more than fifty 
per cent of the population lives at bare subsistence levels, with inadequate food, 
primitive health conditions, and no real hope for the future, it is sound policy 
for more fortunate peoples to avoid the gratuitous insults too frequently in- 
volved in passing arbitrary legislation. (The "national origins plan” incorpo- 
rated in the Immigration Act of 1924 is an expression of race prejudice, rather 
than an objective means of selecting desirable immigrants.) Instead, every effort 
should be made to develop a broad international approach through the United 
Nations, in recognition of the crucial nature of the problems at stake and an 
awareness that only creative participation by all nations can avert catastrophe. 
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Population Trends in the 
United States 


W. S. W oytinsky, economic consultant for the Social 
Security Administration, suRgcsls some ol the uses nhidi may 
be nude of populatiun slatisiks. iiuth public and pritalc agencies 
need to consider size, distribution, and character of population 
in planning tor future exp,ansion or contraction of services. The 
analysis ol interstate migration suggests political and social prob- 
lems w bicb may stem from this phenomenon, e.g., congestion in 
urban districts ivitli resulting pressure on housing, schools, and 
transportation systems. Can individual states and metropolitan 
areas handle these pnihlcnis, or must there be an over-all national 
policy? 


Population trends will play a large part in 
determining future needs and resources. 
They will determine the structure of the 
domestic market — the number and type 
of consumers and consumer units, then- 
geographic distribution .tnd social char- 
acteristics, all of which arc important in 
measuring basic requirements for food, 
clothing, shelter, and services. The same' 
trends will influence the size of the labor 
force, the development of our cities, 
means of transportation, and school sys- 
tems. A survey of needs and resources in 
1 9 JO and i960 must be concerned, there- 
fore, with an analysis of the probable size, 
distribution, and character of population 
of the United States in chose years. In 
order to estimate postw.ir population 
it is necessary to examine the factors 
that have determined population growth 
and changes in its geographic distribution 
and ocher characteristics in the past. 

I. GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 

The history of the United States be- 
tween the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the close of the 1920's was 


marked by a rapidly growing population. 
This resulted from a substantial surplus 
of births over de.iths and a heavy inflow 
of immigrants. (Sec Table J and Figure 
3-) 

Our population more than trebled dur- 
ing the 60 ye.irs from 1870 to 1950, and 
almost doubled during the last four 
decades of that period. Increases ranged 
from 10 to 17 million in each decade; 
immigration contributed from a fifth to 
a half of these gains. After the first world 
war, immigration fell off considerably but 
population growth was well maintained. 

The end of the 1920’s, however, 
brought a marked change in both of these 
trends. With the depression of the 1930’s 
came a sharp drop in the rate of popula- 
tion growth to about half what it was in 
the preceding decade. The birth rate 
dropped below the point needed to main- 
tain the population, while there were 
actually more emigrants than immigrants 
in the decade as a whole, 

a. Trends in Birth and Death Rates. 

After 1913 the number of births per 
thousand of the population steadily de- 


From America’s Needs and Resomees, by J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947. (Footnotes omitted.) 
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TABLES 

Growth of Population of the United States, 1850-1940 


Census 

Year 

Population 
.lb Reported 
h\ Census 

Increase 
Over Pittul- 
ins; Census 

Immigra' 
tiofl in 
Preceding 
Decade “ 

Immigration 
as Per Cent 
o£ Population 
Increase 

Number of Imini 
grants Arrninif 
After 1840 and 
Their Descendants ’’ 



(/« Millions) 



f/ii MiUwm) 

1850 

23.2 

6.1 

1-7 

27-9 

1.9 

i860 

31-4 

8.3 

2.6 

31-3 

4-9 

1870 

39 - 8 ‘ 

8.4 

2-3 

27-4 

rs 

1880 

50.2 

10.3 

2.8 

27.2 

12.2 

1890 

62.9 

12.8 

5-2 

40.6 

20.0 

1900 

76.0 

13.0 

3-7 

28.5 

28.0 

1910 

92.0 

16.0 

8.8 

55 « 

41.0 

1920 

105.7 

> 3-7 

3-7 

27.0 

33.0 

1930 

122.8 

17.1 

3-2 

18.7 

64.0 

1940 

131.7' 

8.9 

-0.04 

- 0-4 

67.0 

Sow ce 

S/a/iitical Ahutai! of the Uniietl 

, 1946, pp. 4 . 

107 



‘Up to 1867, passengers arnsing; 1868-1903, unmigrants anising, 1904-190(1, aliens admitted, 
1907-1910, immigrant aliens admitted, sinec 1910, net immiitiation. OnK net immigiatioii shnsvs 
tile aetual euntribuuon at imnngratum to popuLmon increase iinfi)itun.itcl> no statistics ol net 
iminigiation are available for die penoel before 1910 
“ Rough estimates 
' Revised tiguie 

‘‘Without correction foi iinderenumeratiois <ct lables 9 and in) 

Note: Slight discrepancies bctvv een the first and second columns are iluc to rounding 


dined, but this trend was partially offset 
by the declining mortality rate. Even in 
the 1930's, we had a visible surplus of 
births over deaths, so that the population 
continued to increase. This actual surplus, 
however, was due to the abnormal age 
composition of our population and con- 
cealed the fact that the birth rate had 
dropped to such a point that, if long 
continued, it could not maintain even a 
stationary population. (Sec Tabic 6.) 

Progressive urbanization and the spread 
of birth control were probably chiefly 
responsible for the gradual fall in the birth 
rate to 18.9 per 1,000 by the end of the 
1920’s. The further decline in the birth 
rate was apparently due to the depression 
— the 1933 rate of 16.6 was probably 
lower than what might be considered 
"normal” for that year. The recovery in 


the late 1930’s brought a slow and un- 
certain upturn in the birth rate, but with 
the outbreak of World War II the birth 
rate soon climbed to the levels of the 
1920’s. 

History shows that wars have a pro- 
nounced influence on the birch rate. 
World War I brought a drop in 1919, 
reflecting the absence of our troops abroad 
during the previous year, and an upswing 
in 1920 and 1921. Similar movements in 
the birth rate occurred in other countries; 
and it may be regarded as characteristic 
that the number of marriages and births 
tends to increase in the period when wir 
is expected and in its early phase, to drop 
in its more advanced phase, and to rise 
diarply soon as it did after the end of the 
First World War. 

Recent changes in the birth rate during 
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at less than zero. v ^ 


and immediately after the war follow 
somewhat the same pattern. Over the long 
run, however, the critical factor deter- 
mining the trend of births will be the 
attitude of the American family toward 
rearing children. If the nation returns to 
mass unemployment as in the 1930’s, the 
birth rate may fall below the depression 
levels. But it may remain at a compara- 
tively high level if we succeed in ensuring 
a satisfactory level of employment, living 
standards and security. 

b. Trends in the Marriage Rate. 

The fact that the birth rate tends to 


follow the marriage rate of the preceding 
j'ear and that the latter is more directly 
affected by wars and depressions is clear 
from a comparison of the first two col- 
umns of Table 6. During World War I 
and immediately thereafter, the rate of 
marriages dropped sharply in 1918, sky- 
rocketed in 1920 and declined again to 
a low point in 1922, The birth rate re- 
flected all these variations a year later. 
After dropping sharply during the 1921- 
1922 depression from the postwar peak, 
the marriage rate recovered in 1923 and 
fluctuated within a narrow range during 
the rest ol-the decade. The annual nnm- 
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ber of marriages during this period was 
about i.z million, or around one per cent 
of the population. 


TABLE 6 

Markiage, Birth and Death Rates in the 
United States, 1910-1943 


Year 

Marriages 
N'umbpr Per 
r, 000 Women 
Ased 17-29 

Births 
Xumber Per 

I.OCO of 
Population 

Deaths 
Number Per 
1,000 of 
Population 

1910 

84.8 

a 

147 

1911 

84.7 

a 

13.9 

1912 

88.2 

a 

13-6 

1913 

88.9 

a 

13.8 

1914 

88.5 


13-3 

1915 

86.2 

25.0 

13-2 

igi6 

9t-3 

24.9 

13.8 

1917 

9 b -3 

24.5 

14.0 

igi8 

834 

247 

18.1 

1919 

95.2 

22.4 

12.9 

1930 

104.2 

137 

13.0 

1921 

93.8 

24.2 

11.5 

1922 

90,1 

22.3 

1 1.7 

1923 

96.3 

22.1 

12.1 

1924 

91,5 

22.2 

ri.6 

1925 

90.5 

21.3 

11.7 

1926 

90.4 

20.5 

12.1 

1927 

89,0 

20.5 

11.3 

1928 

86.5 

19.7 

12.0 

1929 

89x1 

18.8 

1 1.9 

1930 

80.4 

18.9 

1 1.3 

1931 

75.0 

18.0 

ir.i 

1932 

68.8 

t7'4 

10.9 

1933 

76.2 

16.6 

10.7 

1934 

89.6 

17.2 

IT.I 

1935 

90.5 

16.9 

10.9 

1936 

92.5 

16.7 

1 1.6 

t937 

96.4 

17.1 

1 1.3 

1938 

Syfi 

17.6 

10.6 

1939 

90.6 

'7-3 

J0.6 

1940 

102.2 

17.9 

10.8 

1941 

108.7 

18.9 

10.5 

1942 

a 

21.0 

10.4 

1943 

a 

21.5 

10.9 


Under the impact of the depression of 
the 1930’s, the marriage rate — followed 
by the birth rate — fell sharply, from 89 
per thousand women aged 17 to 29 to a 
low of less than 69 in 1932. Thereafter, 
the marriage rate soon recovered to the 
levels of the r9io’s, but the birth rate 
remained close to the depression low point. 
The aggregate deficit in marriages be- 
tween 1930 and 1933, based on compari- 
son with the 1929 rate, has been estimated 
at approximately 800,000. This may help 
to account for the slow advance in the 
number of births after the business upturn 
in the last half of the 1930 decade. 

Under the impact of World War II, 
the number of marriages began to rise 
long before Pearl Harbor. In 1940 it was 
about 200,000 higher than might be ex- 
pected in accordance with the 1929 rates. 
In 1941 the excess of actual over the ex- 
pected number of marriages was 300,000. 
The number of marriages in 1942 and 
1943 w'as estimated by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company at 1,800,000 and 

1.725.000 respectively, or approximately 

410.000 and 323,000 more than the num- 
ber theoretically expected, at the 1929 
rate. By the end of 1943, the aggregate 
surplus of war marriages (1940-1943) 
was far above 1.2 million, or about one 
and a half times the aggregate deficit 
through the early phase of the depression. 

In spite of the decline in the number 
of marriages in 1944, the cumulative sur- 
plus through the five-year period from 
1940 through 1944 was close to 1.3 mil- 
lion. Moreover, the "marriage boom” 
continued after the end of the war. Thus, 
the number of recently married couples 
in 1930 will be appreciably larger than 
in 1930 or 194Q. In fact it will be largci 
than at any time in the history of the 
United States. This development will 
probably affect not only the number of 
births in the years immediately after the 
end of the war, but also the reproduction 
rate in the nation over the 1930 decade. 


* Not available. 
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TABLE 7 

Net R£pkoductio\ Rates of Urban and Rural White Population in the 
United States, 1905-igio and 1935-1940 


Region 

Urban 

Rural 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Urban 

Rural 

Nontarm 

Farm 


/905 igto 



igS 5 1940 


Nortlieastein Suies 

14133 

1426 

1439 

715 

1,035 

1,406 

North Central States 

963 

145' 

1.834 

753 

1,146 

1.452 

South 

764 

t. 59 ' 

a,ip9 

712 

Jt 21 I 

J,8J2 

West 

boy 

1459 

1A8 

726 

hm 

1,559 


Source Buicju of the Census, Special Repents, Novtmhtr li, 1945 tSenes P 43 No 5) 


c. Trends in Reproduction Kdte. 

The net reproduction rate (which, by 
measuring the net balance of bitths and 
deaths at different age levels, shows the 
expected increase or decrease of the pop- 
ulation over a gcneiation) declined steeply 
during the three decades before the war. 
Following are the net reproduction rites 
computed by the Census for 1935-1940, 
compared with 1930-1935 and 1905- 


1910. 

1905- 

'930- 

' 935 - 


/gio 

ms 

'940 

Total population 

1,33b 

984 

978 

Urban population 

937 

747 

726 

Rural noniaim population 1,499 

1,150 

1,150 

Farm population 

2,022 

1,632 

1,661 


The same trend occurred in all geo- 
graphic regions, as shown in Tiblc 7 
However, the iccent upswing in marriage 
and burth rates suggests that the birth 
figures foi 1935-1940, which underlie the 
reproduction rate of this period, weie in- 
fluenced to some extent by the depression 
and do not reflect the long-nnge ticnd. 
In fact, given the piesent age distribution 
and mortality rates, the population ought 
to reproduce itself with an average birth 
rate of about 18 per 1,000. The natality 
rates in 1941-1944 were appreciably above 
this mark and correspond to a net repro- 
duction rate of t,200 or more. 


d. Trends in Immigration. 

Fluctuations in the flow of immigrants 
into the United States depend partly on 
economic conditions in this country and 
abroad, but chiefly on our immigration 
policy. Immigration was generally un- 
restricted up to World War I, reflecting 
the accepted policy of providing oui ex- 
panding industries with a glowing labor 
force by promoting immigiation from the 
Old World The all-time peak of immi- 
giation came in the decade immediately 
before World War I, when tlie number of 
immigrants, miinly fiom Austro-Hun- 
gary, Russia, and Italy, averaged almost 
a million annually 

After the war, the United States 
adopted a policy of rigorous control over 
the volume of immigration, its composi- 
tion by mtionality, and the occupational 
and economic status of immigrants. In 
1921 Congress limited the number of 
immigrants to 3 60,000 per year. This total 
was allocated among emigration countries 
in propoition to the distribution by 
national origin of the foieign-born popti- 
iation of the United States in 1910. The 
basis of allocation was changed and the 
pcimitted total reduced to 163,000 in 
1924, and m 1929 the general ceiling was 
set at 150,000 immigiants per year, where 
it remains at present. 
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TABLE 8 


Immigration and Emigration and Admissions and Departures 
or Other Persons," 1931-1944 
(/tt Thousands) 


Year 


Admissions 


Departures 

Excess of Ad- 
missions Over 
Departures*' 

Total 

Immi- 

grants 

Olhers 

Total 

Emi- 

grants 

Others 

1931 

281 

97 

184 

291 

62 

229 

-10 

1932 

•75 

36 

139 

287 

103 

1 84 

-"3 

1933 

'5' 

"3 

128 

244 

80 

164 

-93 

'934 

"13 

"9 

134 

'77 

40 

137 

-13 

'935 

I So 

35 

145 


39 

150 

-9 

'936 

'91 

36 

'55 

'93 

36 

157 

“2 

1937 

232 

50 

182 

225 

"7 

198 

7 

1938 

"53 

68 

i8s 

222 

"5 

'97 

30 

'939 

268 

83 

185 

202 

"7 

175 

67 

1940 

209 

7' 

'38 

i66 

21 

'45 

43 

1941 

152 

5" 

100 

88 

'7 

7' 

63 

1942 

III 

"9 

82 

75 

7 

67 

37 

'943 

'05 

"4 

81 

59 

5 

54 

46 

1944 

142 

"9 

1 14 

84 

6 

79 

58 

Source. Statuncd Absvact of the United States, 1942. p. 122. 

“ Ciiizens and aliens ocher than imnngnuits and emigrants. 

Dibcrcpuncics in subtracnon arc due to rounding. 


During the depression, immigration fell 
far below this theoretical ceiling. Some 
foreign countries, such as Great Britain, 
did not send to the United States as many 
emigrants as we were willing to accept. 
Quotas from other countries were not 
filled because applicants for visas could 
not meet requirements of economic status 
and the like. The flow of immigrants was 
also partially offset — and in the early de- 
pression years, more than offset — by the 
departure of foreigners, as shown in 
Table 8. 

The inflow of immigrants will probably 
not approach the rjo.ooo maximum now 
that the war is over. The policy of this 
country will probably be against mass 
immigration from Asia, East Europe and 
the defeated Axis countries, the very 
regions that would be most likely to send 


a large number of emigrants abroad. On 
the other hand, emigration from Great 
Britain is likely to flow to the British 
dominions rather than to the United 
States. The United States will probably 
remain the Promised Land for emigrants 
from countries of northwestern Europe, 
but this flow of Immigrants may be partly 
offset by the increasing demand for Amer- 
ican workers in overseas possessions of the 
United States. On the whole, it seems un- 
likely that immigration will be an impor- 
tant factor in our popularion growth 
during the next decade. 

\ 

2. ESTIMATES OF FUTURE 
POPULATION 

Estimates of future population in the 
United States have been developed by 
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Thompson and Whelpton Their estimates 
are based on varying assumptions as to 
birth and death rates and international 
migration, with no allowance for military 
losses. A choice is offered among nine 
patterns of development The four ex- 
treme projections — for high and low for 
tility and mortality — suggest that the 
mam source of uncertainty is in future 
fertility of the population rather than in 
future mortality 

Under the least favorable conditions for 
growth, the lyjo population would be 
only 2 million smaller than under the most 
favorable, but the maximum difference 
for 19S0 would be 8 8 million Variations 
in fertility issumptions account for i s 
million, and in mortality assumptions foi 
only 500,000, of the difference between 
the highest and lowest estimates for 1950 
For igdo, fertility assumptions account 
for 6 7 million, and mortalit) assumptions 
for only 2 i million, of the difference 
between the extreme estimates The birth 
rate is clearly the great unknown in esti 
mating future population 

Of all the possible combinations of 
projections, those assuming medium fertil- 
ity, medium mortality, and no net immi- 
gration (with a correction for the number 
of children iinderenumeiated by the 1940 
Census) may seem most suitable for long- 
range projections However, they do not 
suit the purpose of the present studs, 
which IS focused on the 1950-1960 decade 
The number of children in this period svill 
be affected by the unusually high birth 
rates in the early 1940’s, and the composi- 
tion of the population will probabis be 
closer to the Thompson-Vhclpton projec- 
tions that assume high fertility and 
medium mortality Their high fertility 
projections assume, in part, in average 
annual birth latc of approximatch 18 per 
1,000 populition in 1940-1960, which is 
appioximatclv the same as m 1940, some- 
what lower than in 1941 and considerably 
lower than from 1942 to 1945 This as- 


sumption may be optimistic for projec- 
tions looking as far ahead as the 5 ear 2000, 
but It 15 not too high for the next decade 
or so, especially if this period is an eta of 
prosperity with a high level of economic 
activity and employment 

The mortalitv assumption has little 
bcjiing on the site and distribution of the 
populition in 1950, but it is more impor- 
tant foi the i960 figures The medium 
moitality assumption has been used here 
simply because it is neither unduly opti- 
mistic nor pessimistic 

Projections that make no allowance for 
the influx of immigrants arc preferable 
for the purpose of the present study be- 
cause substantial net immigration before 
1950 ind in the early part of the follow- 
ing decade is improbable If they turn out 
to be on the conservative side, this bias 
will tend to offset any upwaid bias that 
results from the fact that no allowance is 
made in the estimates for war losses 

Under the selected assumptions, future 
population will be 1447 million in 1950 
and 155 I million in i960 These com- 
pare with 132 5 million for 1940 (which 
IS the original O-nsus figure of 1317 mil- 
lion corrected for underenumeration of 
children) If these assumptions prove 
reason ibic, the population will inciease 
between 1940 and 1950 by more than 12 
million, or at a rate of over 9 per cent; 
and by moie than 10 million, or over 7 
pci cent, from 1950 to i960 This is sub- 
stantially below the average of more than 
15 million during the first three decades 
of the century, when net immigration 
largely contiibuted to population growth. 
However, it compares faaorably with the 
mcrcise of less than 9 million, or about 
7 per cent, that occurred between 1930 
and 1940 

a Sex and Age Distribution of Future 
Population. 

According to the projections of Thomp- 
son- Whelpton (high fertility and medium 
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TABLE 9 

Estimated Ace Distribution or the Population, 1940-1960 


Age Class 1940 


1950 


i960 


(/« Thotnandi) (Pei Ce/il) {In Thousands) (Pei Cent) (In Thousands) {Pei Cent) 


Total 

132,532' 

1000 

144,706 

1000 

155.108 

100 0 

0-14 

33.835 

255 

37.336 

258 

38,857 

251 

15-29 

35,018 

264 

34.244 

237 

34 , 3 11 

22.1 

30-44 

28,575 

21 6 

31.885 

220 

34.063 

22 0 

45-59 

21,356 

36 1 

24,327 

168 

27,522 

177 

60-74 

11,105 

84 

13,526 

93 

16,286 

105 

75 and over 

2.643 

20 

3,388 

23 

4,069 

26 


Sonice Warren S Thompson mil P K Whclpton t tiniales oj Puttne Population of the United 
Stales, sg4o-aooo A,ationil Resourees PImning Uovd, ig^i, p 48 
' Corrected for undercnumeration of ehildren 


mortality) the sex distribution of future 


population will 

be as 

follows 

(in mil- 

lions) : 

1940 

1950 

/960 

Total 

1325 

1447 

1551 

Male 

666 

722 

772 

Female 

659 

725 

779 


The proportion of women in the popu- 
lation would increase slightly — from 49 7 
per cent m 1940 to 50.1 in 1950. and to 
50.Z in i960. Thus, for the first time in 
our history we shall be faced with a "sui- 
plus” of women. Actually, the proportion 
of women will be slightly higher than 
shown, because of war casualties. 

The age composition of the population 
will also undergo significant, though not 
spectacular, changes in the postwar years. 
The proportion of persons over 60 yeais 
of age will continue to increase — ^from 
less than 14 million, or 10 per cent of the 
population, in 1940 to more than 20 mil- 
lion, or over 13 per cent of the total, in 
i960. Because of the declining birth rate 
through the late 1920’s into the 1930’s, 
there will be a declining proportion in the 
15- to 29-year age classes; but with a 
higher birth rate after 1940, the propor- 
tion of children under 14 years of age will 
hold fairly steady. Likewise, those in early 


middle age (from 30 to 44) will remain 
stable at about 22 per cent of the total, 
but the propoition of 43- to jg-year-olds 
will increase moderately (See Table 9 ) 

b. Trends in Families and Lonsumei 
Units. 

Examination of past trends m light of 
recent developments in marriage and both 
rates supports the conclusion that the 
average family size will decline further, 
while the number of families and con- 
sumer units will increase more rapidlv 
than the population as a whole. 

Family size. Although the Census pio- 
vides no strictly comparable data on fam- 
ily size over the past half centuiy, an idea 
of the long-term trend can be gained by 
comparing the growth of population with 
the increase in the number of families. 
(See Table 10.) 

The number of families increased by 
17J per cent between 1890 and 1940, 
while the population as a whole gained 
only 110 per cent. Although these figures 
and the ntio of population to families are 
not entirely comparable from decade to 
decade, the changes are so large as to 
reflect a definite trend toward smaller 
families. 
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TABLE 10 

Population, Number of Faaulies and 
Ratio of Population to Families, 
1890-1940 


Year 

Total 

Population 

Families^ 

Population 
Per Famih’’ 


(/« Thonsmidi) 


1890 

62,948 

12,690 

49 

1900 

75,955 

15.964 

4.8 

1910 

91.972 

20,256 

4-5 

1920 

105,711 

2^.352 

4-3 

1930 

'22.775 

29, (^05 

4-1 

1940 

132,532' 

34.949 

3.8 


Source: Statiytica! oj the United Statet, 

1943, pp. 2, 4(1 

^Statistics lor 1900, 1930 and 1940 represent 
private tamilics (or pn\jtc hmisdidlds) onlv those 
ior i8ga, 1910 dnd 1920 include the small number 
in hotcIS) instuuiKins and other quasi houschoUls. 

^Obtained bv duidinp loud iiDinilation b> 
number ot families, lienee not sinciU asciaqesi/e 
of private tamihcs because toul population 
eludes an appiaiable number ot persons who arc 
members of quasi households I he ticnd fiom one 
census >car to another, however, is prauically the 
same as that for asci juc si/o of pnvatc fami ics. 

* Corrected for umlcrcnunui uion ol children. 


More precise data on family size for 
1930 and 1940 (shown in Table n) sup- 
port the evidence of this general trend. 
Families with not more than three mem- 
bers increased from 52 per cent of the 
total number in 1930 to nearly 58 per 
cent in 1940, While the proportion of 
four-person families held steady, families 
with five or more persons fell from 3 1 per 
cent of the total in 1930 to 25 per cent 
in 1940. As for the largest families, there 
was not only a great decline in the propor- 
tion, but also a substantial fall in the 
actual number. 

The average family size (cx'cluding 
boarders, servants, guests, etc., and insti- 
tutional population) dropped from 3.82 
persons in 1930 to 3.52 m 1940. The 
recent improvement in birth races will 
naturally slow down this trend somewhat, 
but it is an open question whether it will 
bring it to a standstill. 


Consumer %mts. The probable distribu- 
tion of consumer units in 1950 and 1960 
was estimated by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, on the assumption chat the proportion 
of heads of families in each age and sex 
group of the population will change from 
1940 to 19J0 and from 1950 to 19^0 in 
the same way as it changed in the 1930- 
1940 decade. The future population of the 
United States was estimated in this com- 
putation, in accordance with the projec- 
tions of Thompson and Whclpton, using 
their assumptions of medium fertility, 
medium mortality, and net immigration 
of 50,000 per year in 1940-1949 and of 
100,000 per year in 1950-1959. The as- 
sumption regarding fertility affects the 

TABLE n 

Distribution or Fvmilibs by Size, 

3930 AND 1940 


PcncntaRC 

Number of Families Disinbulion 


Family Size 

i 9 i'> 

1940 

19?n 

191 “ 

All families* 

[hi Thonsnmh) 

29.905 35,089 

100.0 

100.0 

Riinilics tom pris- 
ing” 

I person 3,357 

3.547 

7-9 

10.1 

2 j'jcrsons 

6,083 

9,009 

23.4 

25-7 

3 persons 

6,227 

7.701 

20.8 

21.9 

4 persons 

5,235 

6,154 

17.5 

27.5 

5 persons 

3,574 

3,733 

12.0 

10.6 

6 persons 

2,273 

2,168 

7.6 

6.2 

7 persons 

1,393 

1,235 

4-7 

3-5 

8 persons 

843 

701 

3.8 

2A) 

9 persons or 

1,019 

842 

3.4 

2-4 


more 


Soane Bureau of the Census, Population and 
Hoaang, Families, Gcneial Charactciistics, 1940, 
p. 24. 

* Distrc|)antics in addinons are due to round- 
ing Number of families in 1940 is baved on 
sample and differs shghtlv from total in complete 
census. 

^ OnI> related persons, excluding lodccrs and 
brioidcis, resident servants, guests, and foster chil- 
dren or wards. 
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TABLE 12 


Estimated Population and Consumer Units, 1930-1960 
{In Mtihons) 



IIJ-JO 



1 f/jo 

?()pulntion, Total 

122.8 

132-5 

144-7 

I55.I 

In inslilutions, including armed forces 

2.1 

>■7 

3-5 

3-4 

Others 

120.7 

130.8 

I4I.2 

151.7 

In hotels, lodging houses, etc. 

0.9 

1-5 

2.0 

1-5 

Lodgers and servants with private families 

5.0 

5-5 

6.0 

4-5 

Members of family households 

if4.H 

123.8 

133.2 

145-7 

Consumer Units, Total 

35.8 

41.9 

47-9 

50-3 

Private families" 

29.9 

3 - 1-9 

39-9 

44-3 

Families of 2 or more 

27-5 

3'-3 

35-4 

39-0 

One-person households 

2-4 

3-6 

4-5 

5-3 

Lodgers in Iifitels etc. and with private families 

5 -£l 

7.0 

8.0 

6.0 


** Far lOSd anil 19411, as rctoulctl by the th'nsus; for 1950 and as estimated bv the tiensus 
under the assumptions discussed above, adjusted to April ist ol the respective jears, witliuut 
allowance tor oar losses. 

Note: 1940 population corrated for underenumcration of children. 


results very little, since only a negligible 
number of persons born in 1940 or later 
would be family heads by i960. The 
assumption regarding net immigration 
tends to increase the population aged 20 
years and over, in comparison with the 
projections used in the present study. On 
the other hand, the method of projecting 
into the future the variation in the pro- 
portion of family heads in each age and 
sex group fails to take into account the 
probability of an appreciable increase in 
the number of families resulting from the 
increased number of marriages. The two 
sources of error (if they are sources of 
error) to some extent offset each other. 
The figures obtained in this way by the 
Bureau of the Census are as good as any 
other projection. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
the number of families in the United 
States on the basis of the assumptions 
described above, will total 39,757,000 on 
January i, 1950, and 44,235,000 on Jan- 
uary i, 1960, without allowance for war 
losses. The figures for April i of these 


respective years, comparable to the Census 
data for April i, 1940, would approxi- 
mate 39.9 million in 1950 and 44.3 mil- 
lion in i960. 

For an estimate of the probable number 
of consumer units (private families, i.e., 
individual households, plus lodgers living 
in hotels and with families) in 1950 and 
i960, the following trends must be taken 
into account. The war has increased the 
civilian institutional population. It may 
be expected that about 2 million men will 
be in the armed forces in 1950 and i960, 
compared with less than half a million in 
1940. Thus, the growth of civilian non- 
institutional population will fall slightly 
behind the advance in the total population. 
On the other hand, because of the lag in 
building construction, the number of 
lodgers and persons in hotels and lodging 
houses in 1930 will probably be higher 
than in 1940 but is likely to diminish 
as housing conditions improve after 1950. 
Estimates for 1950 and i960, compared 
with 1930 and 1940, are shown in Table 
12. 
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TABLE 13 


Urban and Rirai. PoptivnoN Growth, 

1920-1940 




1920 

195) 

1940* 

192 1 

IQ, I 

ly40 


(/« TAo/MHtfj) 

(/Vi 

Ceil/) 


Total populatjon’ 

1 

775 

152500 

1000 

rOO 0 

rooo 

Urban 

54.305 

f'SSTS 

74,800 

5 ! 3 

562 

565 

Rural farm 

3 '. 35 'J 

3015I) 

30,400 

097 

246 

229 

Rural nonfarm 

20,047 

23,662 

27,200 

190 

193 

206 


■ Cnn(.<.t(.ci Nir umkumiintrUKm ot (.liiltlrtn 
’^Diu.rLpani.iLb in nliliti 11^ ul l[ul lu ruuiulin^ 


3. GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
POPULATION 

The United Stites has always had a 
dynamic populacian, chai icccii/cd over 
the past centuiy by a steady wcstwaid 
movement and tand away from faims 
ind rural communities to the gteit uiban 
centers. These trends have been iCLolcr- 
ated — thougli to sonic extent distorted — 
by Woiid War II, 

a. Uiban and Rural Areas. 

The piopoition of out population living 
in rural ait is show cd a m ii Led decline fiom 
decade to decade between 1890 and 1930. 
In 1S90 It was about 6j per cent of the 
population, in 1900, do percent, 111 1910, 
34 per cent, in 1920, 49 per cent, and m 
1930, 44 per cent The negligible change 
between 1930 and 1930 — fioni 45 3 to 
43.5 per cent — inaiked a distinct slowing 
down in the late of uibanuation. 

In estimating the trend in distiibution 
of population between urban and lural 
communities, a distinction must be dnwn 
between the farm iiid nonfiim populition 
m rural areas The si/e of the farm popu- 
lation IS controlled bv changes in the 
volume, technique and orgini/ation of 
agricultural production, while the si/c of 
the rural nonfirm population depends to 
a large extent upon the development of 
mdustinl activities in villages and the 


degiee to which industrial population 
flows ovei the boidcrlmes of metropolitan 
aieis into luial areas 

The rural farm popul ition in the United 
States has declined since 1920, not only in 
lelation to the total population but also, 
slightly, in absolute size. The rur.il non- 
faim population, on the contrary, actually 
mcieased during the same pciiod — and at 
a higher rate than the urban population. 
(See Table 13,) 

An outstanding development in the 
early phase of the wat was the depopula- 
tion ot faims Aeeo'dmg to the Deput- 
ment of Agiiculture, the f.um populition 
decreased fiom 30,2^9,000 m Januaiy 
1940 to 25,521,000 in Jmuaiy 1944 The 
loss was the net lesult of three move- 
ments. induction into the armed foices 
of 1,650,000 men who were living on 
farms, net loss of 4,660,000 persons of 
both sexes and all ages who moved away 
from faims, and an excess of biiths over 
deaths in farm population amounting to 
1,562,000. Even if faim men in the aimed 
forces were included, the farm populition 
at the end of the war would still have 
been several hundred thousand less than 
the level that would have been reached 
had the depression not interrupted the 
downwaid tiend that prevailed in the 
1920’s. 

Now that the war is over, even if the 
movement away from farms is reversed 
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and farm men in the armed forces go back 
to farming, it seems unlikely that the 
farm population will return to the 1940 
level. The downward trend of farm popu- 
lation may be slowed by a large foreign 
and domestic demand for agricultural 
products, improved financial status of 
farmers, and the shift to farming of in- 
dustrial workers in such states as Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. But these 
factors will probably not offset the effects 
of wartime migration. Because of the 
abandonment of submarginal farms and 
the decline in the average size of farm 
families, the farm population may fall by 
a million between r940 and 1950. A 
further decline of a million during the 
subsequent decade also seems probable. 

On the other hand, the growth of rural 
nonfarm population will probably con- 
tinue. It will be stimulated by such fac- 
tors as the development of suburban 
residential areas; improved transportation 
facilities (especially in development of 
suburban airlines) ; the increasing pro- 
portion of aged persons retired from gain- 
ful work and living outside the cities; 
an increasing interest in outdoor sports, 
and development of rural recreational 
areas; expansion of national parks with 
all kinds of service enterprises clustered 
around them; and the development of 
rural Industries and handicrafts. 

Under the impact of these factors, the 
rural nonfarm population could readily 
increase from 1940 to i960 by about the 
same amount as in the two preceding 
decades — around 3.5 million per decade. 
This would result in the following dis- 
tribution of the population (in millions) : 



1940 

1930 

1960 

Total population 

132.5 

144-7 

155-1 

Urban 

74.8 

84.6 

92.5 

Rural farm 

30.4 

29.4 

2S.4 

Rural nonfarm 

27.2 

30.7 

34-2 


This would mean a decline in the pro- 
portion of farm population from 2} per 


cent of the total population in 1940 to 
20 per cent in 1930, and to slightly over 
18 per cent in i960. The proportion of 
rural (farm and nonfarm) population 
would decline from 43.5 per cent in 1940 
to 41.5 per cent in 1950, and to 40.4 
per cent in i960. However, the distinc- 
tion between urban and rural communi- 
ties may well become less striking, if the 
tendency toward the extension of resi- 
dential suburbs into surrounding rural 
areas continues. 

TABLE 14 

DbTIUBVTION of CoNSt’MFX Units bv 
Type of Community, 1940-1960 
(/k Millions) 


Tjpe of Community and 
of Consuinci Unit 

1940 

1950 

1960 

Urban 




Total 

25.4 

30.0 

324 

Private families of 2 per- 




sons or more 

18.3 

21.8 

24.S 

One-person families 

2.3 

2.9 

3-5 

Lodgers* 

4.8 

5-3 

4-' 

Rural Farm 




Tola! 

8,2 

7-9 

7.0 

Pmate families of 2 per- 




sons or more 

6-7 

6.1 

5-6 

One-person families 

0.4 

0.5 

0-5 

Lodgers* 

I.I 

'-3 

0.9 

Rural Nonfarm 




Total 

8-3 

lO.O 

10.9 

Pniate tamilies of 2 per- 




sons or more 

6-4 

7-6 

8.7 

One-person families 

0.8 

I.O 

1.2 

Lodgers* 

I.I 

‘■4 

I.O 

*• UHli^crb (including scrvjni!» 

01 hired hands) 

with pti\atc families as well as 

m large lodging 

houses, hotels For transients, boats, camps, and the 

like. '1 hese Egurcs do not include armed forces 

and institutional population in 

prisons, refornia- 

tones, lails, workhouses, mental institutions, homes 

Cor aged and infirm, and the like. 




The probable number of urban, rur.il 
nonfarm and farm private families in 
19 JO and i960 may be estimated in ac- 
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TABLE 15 


Percentage Distribution of Type and Size of 
Community, 1900-1940 


T>pe and Sac of Community 

190a 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Total population 

1000 

1000 

Cent) 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

Urban communities 

400 

458 

5‘4 

562 

585 

1,000,000 or more persons 

85 

92 

96 

123 

12 I 

500,000-1,000,000 

22 

33 

59 

47 

49 

250,000- 500,000 

38 

43 

43 

65 

59 

100,000- 250,000 

43 

53 

62 

6 1 

59 

50,000- 100,000 

36 

45 

50 

53 

56 

25,000- 50,000 

37 

44 

48 

52 

56 

10,000- 25,000 

57 

60 

66 

74 

76 

5,000- lO/DOO 

42 

46 

47 

48 

51 

2,500- 5,000 

41 

42 

43 

38 

38 

Rural Communities 

6 ao 

542 

486 

438 

435 

Sonuf Department of Coinmcrtc, Absttau 0/ the Untied States, 1939 and 1941 



cordince with the preceding projections 


as fallows (in millions) : 

1940 

igso 

/960 

Total* 

349 

399 

443 

Urban 

206 

247 

283 

Rural farm 

7 ' 

6 6 

61 

Rural nonfarm 

* Sec Table la 

72 

86 

99 

Assuming a 

gradual increase m 

the 

proportion of 

one-peison 

households in 

all three types of communities, the num- 

ber of consumer imits m urban and rural 


areas is likely to shift, with an increase 
over 1940 in urban and rural nonfarm 
consumer units and a decrease in farm 
consumer units, both in i9$o and i960 
(See Table 14 ) 

How the future urban population will 
be distributed among communities of 
various size is not very clear. Growth of 
the population has generally been accom- 
panied by incieasing urbanization and by 
progressive concentration m large com- 
mumiies. But developments in the last 
decade before the war did not follow this 


pattern. The urban trend slowed down 
markedly, and the population shifted 
somewhat toward middle-sized and small 
cities — of j,ooo to 100,000 population. 
(See Table 15.) 

The largest cities — over 100,000 pop- 
ulation — increased their share of the 
country’s total population from less than 
19 per cent in 1900 to nearly 30 per cent 
in 1930, but their proportion dropped to 
zS 8 per cent in 1940. The middle-sized 
cities (from 5,000 to ioo,ooo popula- 
tion) , on the other hand, showed a smaller 
relative growth from 1900 to 1930 — from 
about 17 per cent of the total to 22.7 per 
cent — but made a further gam to 23.9 
per cent in 1940. This change in trend 
might be accounted for by the depression, 
which was particularly severe in large 
cities and caused migration of their pop- 
ulation to rural areas. But the recent 
expansion of residential and middle-sized 
communities bordering on larger urban 
communities also helps to explain this 
development. With further progress in 
transportation, this tendency is likely to 
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gam ancimcratiim and may act as a brake 
era tbe concentration of the population 
m tic largest renters. 

Is. Ijoi^-range Trend in Internal Mi- 
gration. 

Tbc gradual nioTemeni in the past of 
the center of population from east to 
Test resulted partly from the continuous 
iotf of immigrants into the country, 
their settlement along the coastline and 
the consequent wave of colonization to- 
ward the western frontier. In spite of 
the cessation of immigration from the 
Eastern Hemisphere in the 1930’s, the 
general trend of Interstate migration 
from the densely populated East to the 
thinly populated ^"est continued. To 
some extent the Vest remains our open 
frontier, and large-scale migration west- 
ward in the future seems fairly probable. 
Between 1930 and 1940, interstate migra- 
tion was manifested by uneven popula- 
tion increases in different geographic divi- 
sions that could not be explained by local 
differences in birth rates: population in 
the New England states increased 3.3 per 
cent; in the Middle Atlantic states 4.9 
per cent; in the Pacific states 18.8 per 
cent. 

The economic expansion of the Pacific 
Northwest and the development of naval 
and military bases along the Pacific Coast 
will probably stimulate the internal 
migration westward. Probable increases 
in the number of tourists and progress in 
transportation also point to a growing 
proportion of the population in the Pa- 
cific states. 

4. GEOGRAPHICAL SHIFTS DURING 
WORLD WAR II 

Extensive migration of the population 
took place as a result of the war. Apart 
from the millions entering the armed 
forces, many civilian workers changed 
their state of residence. Some of these 


were defense workers; some were encour- 
aged to move by new work opportunities 
in civilian goods industries whose labor 
supply had been depleted; and others 
were former retired workers returning to 
the labor market. Because of the absorp- 
tion of single men by the army, the pro- 
portion of married men in the migrating 
workers was comparatively high. 

From April 1940 to November 1943, 
the civilian population decreased by 4.2 
million, or about 3.2 per cent, although 
the excess of births over deaths would 
account for a net growth of the total 
population of 5.3 million. The loss of the 
civilian population reflects, of course, the 
fact that men were taken into the armed 
forces at a faster rate than the popula- 
tion Increased. 

a. Regional Variations. 

However, the shrinkage of civilian 
population during this three-and-a-half- 
3'ear period was far from uniform over 
the nation as a whole. Its change in each 
state may be ascertained by comparison 
of the results of registration for sugar 
ration books in October-November 1943 
with the adjusted census data for April 
I, 1940. By allowing for the natural in- 
crease of population (i.e., the balance of 
births over deaths) and the net loss to 
the armed forces, the Census has com- 
puted figures showing the net balance of 
interstate civilian migration for each state 
and geographic division. In ra states — 
Connecticut, Michigan, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, Florida, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon 
and California — the civilian population 
increased appreciably from 1940 to 1943; 
in 7 states its decrease, accounted for by 
losses to armed forces, was to some extent 
offset by in-migration from other states; 
and in 30 states losses of civilian popula- 
tion were larger than the excess over 
births of deaths plus losses to the armed 
forces. (See Table 16.) 
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TABLE 16 

Interstate Migration of Civilian Population, April i, 1940 — November i, 1943 


Estimated Civilian Populatibn 


Division and «tntc 

April I 

1940 

NiAfmbtr 1. 
r 94 > 

United States 

i 3 MOi>S ‘^5 

127.22*^,683 

New England 

8 w^ 3 - 3'9 

8»oS4,568 

Msiine 

8^5, ihi 

7 S 2 v 205 

New Hampshire 

49 '•'' 3 ^ 

453.136 

Vermont 


316,019 

Massachusetts 

4 - 3 I 3 > 3 H 

4.092,195 

Rhode Island 

707.520 

694.112 

Connecticut 

1,706, ASSfj 

'.746,901 

Middle Atlantic 

a7.5T5.:!2o 

23,783,752 

New York 

13.462,641 

12,^40.005 

New Jersey 

4,1^6,622 

4.077434 

Penns^ 1\ ania 

y.S* 95 . 9?7 

9,266,313 

East North Genual 

26,609,924 

26,078,548 

Ohio 

6,905,092 

6,822,031 

Indiana 

3.4-7,394 

3.379.052 

Illinois 

7 , 8 b 7.327 

7.559-576 

Michigan 

5 i 252,922 

5.373.718 

Wisconsin 

3 .n 7 iiS 9 

2,944.17' 

West North Central 

I 3 , 509 . 2 H 2 

'2.254437 

Minnesota 

2 , 791-933 

2 , 5234 i«i 

Iowa 

2,537.605 

2,275 086 

Missouri 

3-763.760 

3.522,109 

North Dakota 

641,875 

536,229 

South Dakota 

642,866 

544493 

Nebraska 

i, 3 M .255 

'.175-336 

Kansas 

1,796.988 

1,677,503 

South Atlantic 

17,728.306 

17,690,024 

Delaware 

266,128 

^ 73-370 

Maryland 

1,813.132 

i. 9 ‘'I. 6')4 

Dist. of Columbia 

654.513 

bi6,9'l2 

Virginia 

2,649.949 

2.767.921 

West \'irginia 

1.901,919 

1.731,171 

North Carolina 

3,566,206 

3,344-348 

South Carolina 

uWl.on 

'•788,337 

Georgia 

3,0(19.527 

2974,868 

Florida 

1,8911.919 

2^111,363 

East South Central 

10,761,536 

10,074.226 

Kentucky 

2,8404)44 

2-5464MI 

Tennessee 

2,915-536 

2,816.399 

Alabama 

2,821,651 

2,7154)'9 

Mississippi 

2,183,405 

1,994.967 


Surplus n[ Birllis 


Net 

Incioase (+) 
nr 

DecreJ't (— ) 

Q\cr Deaths 
rrntn Apiil i, 
1940 lo N’t>- 
vembir i, 194 

, Loss (0 
Armed 
; F!irces 

Net Gain (+) 
or Ia ss ( — ) 
Thrnui{h Civil- 
ian Migrdlton 

—4,17^.302 

5,261,568 j 

5,740.000 

+ 

305,112 

— 

338.751 

214,516 

673,402 

+ 

120,135 

— 

62.976 

25,763 

58,344 

— 

30,395 

— 

37.502 

11,356 

36,863 

— 

11,995 

— 

42,837 

10.452 

21,882 

— 

31.407 

— 

221,645 

94.652 

353,327 

+ 

37,032 

— 


18,105 

61,391 

-f- 

29478 

+ 

40,015 

54.188 

141,595 

+ 

127422 

— ] 

i. 73'.468 

681.594 : 

2,262,592 

— 

150470 

— 14)22,636 

288,196 

1,087,862 

— 

222,970 

— 

79,20.8 

ror,337 

365,427 


184,882 

— 

629,624 

292,061 

809,303 

— 

1 12,382 

— 

531,376 

897,660 

1,985,499 

+ 

556463 

— 

83.061 

218,857 

532.S84 

+ 

230,966 

— 

48,342 

"4.785 

242,104 

+ 

78,977 

— 

3:7,75' 

218.807 

615,120 

+ 

68,562 

+ 

i2o,7'96 

232,425 

392.441 

+ 

280,812 

— 

193,018 

112,786 

202.950 

- 

102,854 


7254.845 

463,776 

877,181 

— 

841440 

— 

268,252 

"1.738 

188,026 

— 

191.964 

— 

262.519 

85.717 

155.652 

— 

192.584 

— 

261,651 

112,101 

256,836 

— 

116,916 

— 

105,646 

31,927 

37.143 

— 

100,430 

__ 

98,373 

26,480 

35.746 

— 

89,113 

— 

138.919 

40.907 

83,532 

— 

96,294 

— 

"9465 

54,900 

120,246 

— 

54,139 

— 

38,282 

1,041,705 : 

1,210,257 

+ 

130470 

-i. 

1 

7.242 

8,142 

20,283 

+ 

19,383 

+ 

i6’<,532 

70.49S 

137.345 

+ 

235.379 

+ 

162,469 

22,011 

64,793 

+ 

205,251 

+ 

"74)72 

145.534 

182,261 

+ 

154^99 

— 

170.748 

116,7,83 

147,899 

— 

139,632 

— 

221.858 

252,087 

211,112 

— 

262,833 

— 

97.676 

150,496 

"0,244 

— 

137.928 

— 

124.659 

196.19S 

190,064 

— 

130,793 

-r 

120,444 

79.956 

146,256 

+ 

186,744 

__ 

687,310 

658.174 

701405 

_ 

644479 

— 

294.003 

153,014 

184.341 

— 

262.676 

— 

99-137 

173,825 

202,119 

— 

70.843 

— 

105,732 

187,598 

176,964 

— 

1 16,366 

— 

188.438 

143.737 

137.981 

— 

194,194 
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TABLE 16 (continued) 


Division and state 

Estimated Civilian Population 

Net 

Increase (+) 
rw 

Decrease {— ) 

Surplus of Birthi 
Over Deaths 
From April i, 
1940 to No- 
\embcr i, 1943 

Loss to 
Armed 
Forces 

Net train (+) 
or Loss ( — ) 
ThroiiRh Civil- 
ian ^ligratlon 

April I, 

1940 

November i, 
>943 

West South Central 

13,0304103 

12,292,611 

— ^ 

737,392 

764498 

938443 

— 563,647 

Arkansas 

1.948,054 

1,7344140 

— 

213.614 

132,398 

120,640 

— 225,372 

Lousiana 

2,359.410 

2,314.941 

— 

44469 

145,666 

171,102 

- 19,033 

Oklahoma 

2,332.849 

r.987,539 

— 

345,310 

120,381 

162,149 

— 303,542 

Texas 

6,389.690 

64255.691 

— 

133.999 

365,853 

484,152 

— 15,700 

Mountain 

4.145,515 

4,018,073 

— 

127.442 

234,264 

297,926 

- 53,780 

Montana 

559^81 

469,916 

— 

89465 

22,579 

43,032 

— 69,012 

Idaho 

524,873 

472,925 

— 

51,948 

27,932 

34,991 

— 44,889 

Wyoming 

249.873 

235,684 

— 

14,189 

12,875 

18,376 

— 8,688 

Colorado 

1,121,534 

1,066,418 

— 

55,116 

44,841 

77.198 

— 22,759 

New Mexico 

531.785 

489,863 

— 

41,922 

40,826 

38.386 

— 44,362 

Arizona 

497.883 

569,150 

+ 

71467 

32,012 

37,396 

+ 76,651 

Utah 

550,062 

583,560 

+ 

33.498 

39,083 

37.984 

+ 321397 

Nevada 

[10,124 

130.557 

+ 

20,433 

4,114 

10,563 

+ 26.882 

Pacific 

9,678,880 

10,952444 

-t- 1473,564 

315.599 

793,695 

+ 1,751,660 

Washington 

1.732,365 

1,903,649 

+ 

171.284 

57.736 

131,383 

+ 244,931 

Oregon 

1,088,476 

1,171,801 


83,325 

33,477 

88,310 

138,158 

California 

6,858,039 

7.876,994 

+1.018,955 

224,386 

574,002 

-i- 1.368,571 


Source: Bureau nf the Census, Special Reports, Population, August a6, 1944 (Scries P-44, No. 17), pp. 3-4. 


These changes generally reflect the 
migration of population from rural states 
and from some of the older industrial 
districts to the newer war-industry cen- 
ters. Vide variations occurred among 
individual states. New York, for example, 
lost more than a million of her 1 940 civil- 
ian population, while California, with 
roughly half of New York’s population, 
gained a million. Agricultural states had 
the largest percentage losses, but the in- 
dustrial East also had substantia] losses. 
North Dakota and Montana lost about 
16 per cent of their population, with 
South Dakota and Oklahoma not far be- 
hind with a t j per cent loss. At the other 
extreme, the District of Columbia gained 
almost 25 per cent, and Nevada more 
than 1 8 per cent, while Arizona and Cali- 
fornia showed gains of 14 to 15 per cent. 
Gains were especially pronounced in the 


Southwest and Pacific Coast, while the 
heaviest losses were suffered by the mid- 
dle western farm states. 

In order to visualize the probable effect 
of wartime interstate migration on the 
distribution of population in postwar 
America, it is worth while to compare it 
with population shifts during the two 
decades before the war. (See Table 17). 
It appears that of 19 states that gained 
population through interstate migration 
in 1940-1943, 12 had gains in J930-1940 
and 16 had gains in 1920-1930. Of 30 
states with net losses in population in 
1940-1943, 21 had similar losses in the 
preceding decade and 28 had losses in the 
decade of 1920-1930. In brief, the direc- 
tion of interstate migration in 1940- 
1943 was more similar to the pattern of 
the 1920’s than to that of the 1930’s. 

The similarity of wartime migration 
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TABLE 17 

Estimated Nit Balance of Interstate Cutlias Migration in 1940-1943 
As Compared With 1930-1940 and 1920-1930 


Net Gain (t) or Loss ( — ) Through Migration 


April 1940 — 
November 


Total Population 


California 

+1,368,600 

+ 1.052,200 

Michigan 

-{-280,800 

— 5400 

Washington 

+244.900 

4- 106,600 

Maryland 

+235400 

4-110,600 

Ohio 

-f-231,000 

—71.300 

District of Columbia 

4-205,300 

4-144,100 

Florida 

-{-186,700 

4-335,000 

New ferscy 

+184500 

—47,200 

Virginia 

4-154,700 

+13.900 

Oregon 

4-138400 

4-101,200 

Connecticut 

4-127400 

4-31,000 

Indiana 

+79500 

-f 12,200 

Arizona 

4-7^.700 

-{-25,800 

Illinois 

-f-68,600 

—78,300 

Massachusetts 

4-37500 

— Io6,2DO 

Utah 

+32,400 

—38,500 

Rhode Island 

4-29,500 

—5,500 

Nevada 

4-26,900 

4* 16,600 

Delaware 

+19.400 

4-17,100 

Wyoming 

—8,700 

4-100 

New Hampshire 

— 12400 

+8,900 

Texas 

—15.700 

4-28,800 

Louisiana 

— 19400 

+48,700 

Colorado 

— 22,800 

4-21.500 

Maine 

—30400 

— 1,800 

Vermont 

—31.400 

— 19,800 

New Mexico 

—44400 

+36,900 

Idaho 

—44.900 

-{-23.800 

Kansas 

—54,100 

—206,500 

Montana 

—694)00 

—24,300 

Tennessee 

— 7oA)0 

+56,300 

South Dakota 

—89,100 

— 122,000 

Nebraska 

—96,300 

— 183400 

North Dakota 

— 100,400 

— 125.700 

Wisconsin 

— 102^00 

—45,200 

Pennsylvania 

— 112400 

—355,500 

Alabama 

— 116,400 

— I5S400 

Missouri 

— 1164)00 

— 12,600 

Georgia 

— 130,800 

— 94,900 


4* 1.738,000 
+595,000 
4-82,000 
4-13^ 
-1-282,000 


4-349,000 

4-477,000 

—231,000 

4-96,000 

4-84,000 

4-35.000 

4-27,000 

4-488,000 

4*49,000 

—30,000 
4- 1 8,000 
4-5,000 
—18,000 

— r,ooo 
—7,000 
4-aKH,ooo 
— 22,000 
—15,000 

—35,000 
— 19,000 
— 20,000 
—51,000 
—95,000 

— 7 t,ooo 
—117,000 
— 42,000 
— 8r,ooo 
— 72,000 

— 7,000 
— 6q.ooo 
— 150,000 
— 60,000 
—416,000 
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TABLE 17 (continued) 


Stitp* 

Net Gam (-j") or Loss (— ) Through Migration 

Civilians 

Total Population 

April 1940 — 
November 

1930-1940^ 

1920-1930'* 

South C iinlina 

—137,900 

— 54,200 

— 258,000 

West Viiginu 

— 139,600 

— 63,600 

— 53,000 

Minnesota 

— 192,000 

+2,400 

— 113,000 

Iowa 

>-192,600 

— 105, too 

— ibSjOOo 

Mississippi 

— 194,200 

— 101,200 

— 103,000 

New York 

— 223,000 

— 20,000 

-f- 1,229,000 

Arkansas 

— 225,400 

— 113900 

— 214,000 

Kentuckv 

—262,700 

— 71,200 

— 203,000 

North Carolina 

— 262^100 

— 62,400 

— 8,000 

Oklahoma 

— 303,500 

—301,900 

— 49,000 


’Stitcs airjjtd b> dtclining net gun and incicasing net loss through internal migration in 1940 
to 19^3 

‘’tsumitcd by Bureau of the Census (Senes P 4^ No 17 rtlcistd August 28 1944) Census figures 
arc roundt 1 here to the next hundred 

* EsUtnntcd by a method simil ir to that used by Burem « t the t tn^us tor the period from 19^0 to 1943 
(W S Wostinsky, Intanal hlii,iation Dmin^ the Wat SkiiI Seeuntj Board released November 27, 
1944) For the estimitc of the net ehme.c m populuion Irom ip^u to 1940, the state fi^utes of the 1930 
Census were indited by 0631:1 of one per cent Ihis eoireetnn brings the totil for 1930 elosc to the 
difference between the 1940 total and the surplus of birihv over deiths m the dceule between the two 
enumerations 

^Esuniatcd by C Warren Thornthwaitc Ivtental Mt^iatton tn the United Stafa Study of Population 
Redistribution University of Pennwlvinia Press PhiluUphia, 1934, Chart VII D opposite p 22 These 
figures do not ineludc children under 10 vear» in 19)0 

* Data not iv iilable 


to the pattern of the 1920’s is particu- 
larly striking when we examine those 
states in which the trend m 1940-1943 
and m 1920-1930 differed fiom that in 
1930-1940 The list, as seen in Table 17) 
includes 14 states Of these, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Mich- 
igan, Ohio and Illinois had net gams 
through interstate migration aggicgating 

1.909.000 from 1920 to 1930 and 

831.000 in 1940-1943, while their 1930- 
1940 loss totaled 313,900 

The remaining eight states — ^New 
Hampshire, Tennessee, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado and New 
Mexico — lost an aggregate of 346,000 
population from 1920 to 1930, gained 
198,600 in 1930-1940 and suffered an 


aggicgatc wartime loss of 414,600 from 
1940 to 1943 The first group consists of 
industiial states that were glowing dur- 
ing the prosperous 1920’s, lost population 
thiough migration during the depression 
and resumed their growth under the 
impact of the war boom The second 
group of states lost population to the 
industrnl centers during both periods of 
expansion but gamed population in the 
depressed 1930’s because of the return of 
workers laid off in the industrial states 
Only in five states did the direction of 
interstate migration during the war 
differ fiom the 1920-1930 pattern New 
York gained population m the 1920*5 
because of immigration from abroad, lost 
population in the 1930’s and also from 
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1940 to 1943- Texas had a considerable 
population gam m the i9ao’s, due to 
the oil boom, minor gains in the rgso’s 
and a slight loss duiing the war years. 
Virginia lost population in the 1920’s, 
but gained m the 1930*5 and again in 
1940-1943 because of the growth of the 
metropolitan area near the national cap- 
ital. Delaware experienced a population 
loss m the 1920’s, but gams in the 1930’s 
and in the war period. Utah lost popula- 
tion m both the 1920’s and 1930’s but 
had a war-mduced gain m 1940-1943 due 
to the construction of new munitions 
plants. 

To sum up, in 44 states the net balance 
of 1940-1943 migration corresponded 
either to a long-range trend thit re- 
mained steady through all three periods, 
or to the trend chat prevailed in the 
1920’s and was temporarJy obscured by 
the depression in the 1930’s In only 
three states — New York, Texas and Vir- 
ginia — did It deviate from this pattern — 
because of definite histoiical factors. And 
only m two cases — Utah and Delaware — 
was Its deviation from the old pattern 
caused directly by war pressures. 

This analysis provides no definite an- 
swer to the question whether and to what 
extent wartime migrations of civilian 
population will now be followed by slufts 
in the opposite direction Only the eco- 
nomic development of postwai Amciica 
will answer this question If a ma/01 de- 
pression and mass unemployment develop, 
wartime migrations will appear as dis- 
locations and will make more difiiciilt the 
task of adjusting the economic system to 
a low level of actnitv If, on the other 
hand, we enter .in era of piospent), ex- 
pansion of our economic system will be 
facilitated by waitimc population shifts 
towaid those aieas which led in pioduc- 
tion of arms duiing the war, were leidmg 
m production of machmciy and othet 
capital goods in the 1920’s, and should 
now be leady to resume this role. 


b. Metropolitan Districts. 

This analysis of population shifts by 
geographic divisions and states obscures 
the nature of population movements 
within densely populated metropohtan 
areas. An examination of 137 "metropol- 
itan counties” shows that these urban 
centers, as a whole, gamed population 
during the war at a rate exceeding their 
losses to military service. In fact, while 
that part of the total civilian population 
living outside these metropolitan areas 
showed a waitime decline of 5 9 per cent, 
the population within these areas in- 
creased by 2.2 per cent — from 66 .S 
million in April 1940 to 68 3 million m 
November 1943. Of the 137 metropolitan 
districts, 83 showed a gam in civilian 
population and only 54 a loss. The 
changes for individual districts varied 
from a gain of 6 1 per cent in the Mobile 
metiopolitan county to a loss of 21 per 
cent in the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre metro- 
politan counties. Population increases 
were more pronounced and more ficquent 
among mttiopolitan areas m the South 
and West than in the North. 

Are these waitime shifts in population 
permanent or transient, and will they be 
offset by leverse movements now that 
the w.ar has ended’ An attempt at an 
answci has been made by relating war- 
time population growth to the growth 
occurring during the decades immediately 
pieccding the war. This analysis indicates 
thit most of the booming centers of war 
industries have a fair chance of retaining 
pcimanently at least a pait of their in- 
migiants, while some communities that 
expanded on the basis of temporary con- 
ditions are likely to return to the prewar 
status now that these conditions have 
ceased to exist. There will probably be a 
number of ghost towns around abandoned 
aiicraft factoiies. 

Repercussions of war migration for 
individual communities will depend, to 
some extent, upon their policies The 
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tendency to get rid of in-migrants as 
soon as their services were no longer 
needed prevailed in many congested com- 
munities in the early phase of the war. 
The assumption that many in-migrants 
would settle in the commumty was char- 
acteristic of later plans for postwar ex- 
pansion — especially in such commumties 
as Portland, Seattle and Los Angeles. 

Inquiries made among war workers 
mdicated that a large proportion intended 
to remam after the war at the site of 
their war work or to look for jobs in the 
neighborhood, rather than to return to 
their native states and communities. 
However, these intentions may change if 
a major depression develops. 

All in all, the prospects for individual 
communities depend upon the same gen- 
eral conditions as those for individual 
states: the higher the general level of 
economic activity, the less will be the 
postwar migration away from the metro- 
politan areas that boomed during the war. 

5. IMPLICATIONS OF POPULATION 
TRENDS 

Population changes of long-range im- 
portance come gradually, for, as the 
Census says, "the size and composition of 
a population at any given time are the 
composite effect of almost a century of 
births and deaths.” The long-time down- 
ward trend in the rate of population 
growth, which had been m progress for 
several decades before the war, was exag- 
gerated by the abnormally low marriage 
and birth rates of the depression. The 
percentage mcrease of population during 
the 1930-1940 decade was less than half 
that of any earlier decade. Immigiation 
ilmost ceased and the population gained 
only 9 million, compared with a gam of 
17 million in the preceding decade But 
this sharp decline in the rate of growth 
was broken by a sharp rise in the marriage 
and birth rates just before and durmg 


the early part of the war. (See Tables 5 
and 6.) With the birth rate now above 
the level of the mid-i92o’s, it is fair to 
assume that it will not remain at its 
recent high levels — nor is it likely to 
return to the depression low point. 

DwmJlwg immigi allot!. Immigration 
has in the past been a substantial factor 
m our population growth, the virtual 
cessation of immigration in the 1950’s 
was to a considerable extent responsible 
for the small population gain in that 
decade. Future immigration policy can- 
not be predicted, but it seems unlikely 
that popular sentiment will permit a 
large volume of immigration during the 
next decade or so. Indeed, it is quite pos- 
sible that the number of immigrants, even 
undei conditions of prosperity at home, 
will be at or below the levels of the 
1930’s. 

With immigration continuing at low 
levels — no more than enough to offset 
war losses — and with the birth rate drop- 
ping back to the 1940 level, our popula- 
tion growth during the present decade 
will still amount to more than 12 million, 
and during the next decade, to over 10 
million These are smaller rates of growth 
than those in the first three decades of the 
present century, but they compare favor- 
ably with the gam of less than 9 million 
during the 1930’s. 

Moreover, the number of families and 
consumer units promises to mcrease in 
the future, as in the past, at a more rapid 
rate than the population, reflecting the 
trend toward smaller families. During the 
past half century, population little more 
than doubled, but the number of families 
nearly trebled. (See Table 10.) By i960 
our population will be 17 per cent above 
the 1940 level, while there will be 20 
per cent more consumer units. (See Table 
12 ) The numerical gain in the number 
of households will compare favorably 
with increases m previous periods. This 
IS a trend of considerable significance 
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when it is remembered that the number 
of consumer units, rather than the num- 
ber of persons, is the important determi- 
nant of the market for many types of 
goods. 

Whatever the likelihood that the long- 
term downward trend in the rate of pop- 
ulation growth will result in ultimate 
stabilization of the population and of the 
number of households, these prospects 
will apparently be of little consequence 
during the next decade and a half. In 
the long tun, however, the downward 
trend in the rate of population growth 
carries certain implications for public and 
private policy. Plans for many types of 
public improvements and for tlic exten- 
sion of railways and highway systems de- 
pend in large measure on how many of 
us there will be in the future. Since con- 
tinued growth at the same rate as in the 
past cannot be counted on, we shall have 
to be more cautious in our city-planning 
programs and in the construction of 
facilities, such as schools and public 
utilities. 

Agmg polmlafhn. Changes in the rate 
of growth and in the size of the popula- 
tion are of no greater significance than 
accompanying changes in the age com- 
position. Our population has been "grow- 
ing older” for several decades, which 
means that the proportion of children and 
younger people has been shrinking while 
the proportion of aged has been increas- 
ing. These trends will continue for the 
next decade or so, though at a moderate 
rate. Indeed, the proportion of children 
under 14 years of age — which was fall- 
ing — will apparently be stabilized as a 
result of the recent increase in the birth 
rate, although the proportion of 15- to 
Z9-year-olds will continue to decline. The 
most striking change will be in the pro- 
portion of aged people. Those over 60 
years old will increase from less than 14 
million, or 10.4 per cent of the total, in 
1540 to more than 20 million, or 13.1 
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per cent of the total, in i960. (See 
Table 9.) 

But this does not mean that "we are 
rapidly becoming a nation in wheel chairs 
dependent for support on a vanishing 
company of productive workers.” In fact, 
the proportion of the total population in 
the productive age classes of 20-64 years 
will apparently be greater throughout 
the twentieth century than during the 
nineteenth. Although we may expect 
continued increase in the population at 
the most productive ages, the number of 
workers between 45 .and 65 will show a 
larger proportionate increase and will 
give rise to problems affecting the em- 
ployment of older workers, such as the 
need for retraining and increasing the 
adaptability of individual workers. The 
changing age distribution will have other 
obvious effects on productive enterprise. 
Changes in amusement and recreational 
preferences will occur, demand for med- 
ical services will increase, and increasing 
demands will be made on our old-age- 
security system. 

Geographic trends during the next 
decade or so appear likely to follow those 
of the past. The general westward move- 
ment of the population, which was ac- 
centuated by the war, is likely to con- 
tinue in the future. The farm population 
has apparently passed a peak in absolute 
numbers and will hereafter constitute a 
smaller proportion of the total. Although 
we may expect relative expansion of 
urban centers and rural nonfarm com- 
munities, there is some indication that 
our largest cities will not grow as fast 
as they have in the past. But urban tastes 
and standards arc likely to dominate the 
future, even more than they dominated 
the past. 

Greater homogeneity. One of the out- 
standing characteristics of our population 
in the past has been extreme hetero- 
geneity, but the restriction of immigra- 
tion and many other influences are now 
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working m the direction of greater homo- 
geneity. About 10 pet cent of our 1930 
population had arrived m the country 
during the preceding 20 to 23 years, and 
in many states and cities whites of native 
parentage constituted less than 50 per 
cent of the total population. The situa- 
tion will be very different in 1950 As a 
result of the cessation of mass immigra- 
tion after 1929, the number of persons 
in the country for only 20 years will 
diop by 1950 to less than one pet cent. 
The number and pioportion of native 
born of foreign or mixed parentage will 
also decline. 

Public health programs and extensive 
educational camp.aigns have laised our 
general standard of health. Although we 
lack satisfactory statistical information 
on the health and physical well-being of 
the people, we do have fragments of evi- 
dence which reveal impoitant trends. 
During the past half century we have 
conquered such epidemics as cholera, 
yellow fever, smallpox, and typhoid and 
have thus added many years to expec- 
tancy of life at birth. Many commum- 
cable diseases have shown steady decreases 
which reflect the successful efforts of the 
public health movement. In the begin- 
ning of this movement, emphasis was 
placed on sanitation and piovision of pure 
water supplies. Now we have come to 
recognize the importance of diet and 
nutrition to the health and vitality of 
the people, and dissemination of informa- 
tion m these fields has biought advances 
m physical development and health. Selec- 
tive Service statistics show that we are 
taller and more broad-shouldered today 
than during World Wat I, though there 
IS some doubt about whether tins nec- 
essarily means better general health Any 
general picture of improvement in health, 
moreover, conceals important variations 
among areas and economic groups which 
indicate that there is still plenty of room 
for improvement. 


One of the major causes of the general 
trend toward homogeneity has been the 
extension of educational opportunity to 
larger and larger numbers This is illus- 
trated by the number of young people 
continuing their education beyond the 
elementary grades The proportion of 
children 14 to 17 years of age attending 
high school almost doubled between 1920 
and 1936 This growth in secondary 
school attendance will naturally have an 
important effect in laising the general 
educational level of the population. 

The radio and movies are probably the 
most powerful influences in standaidizing 
the attitudes, tastes, and consumer de- 
mands of the bulk of our population. 
Both of these instruments of mass com- 
munication exert their influence over 
gicater numbeis of the population than 
any other means of "education.” The 
primary aim of the companies producing 
movies and radio programs is to reach as 
large an audience as passible They have 
undoubtedly succeeded in reaching a large 
and steadily growing proportion of the 
population and have gone a long way 
toward erasing many of the elements of 
heterogeneity that have characterized our 
population in the past. 

Although population trends will not 
determine the future economic and social 
evolution of the United States, they point 
to a definite pattern of development. On 
the side of demand, the growth of the 
population and, more specifically, the 
incieasing number of households will 
ensure growing outlets for goods and 
services. On the side of resources, the 
expected change in the size and distribu- 
tion of the population is likely to con- 
tribute to the growth, improvement of 
quality, and greater homogeneity of the 
labor force. Not only will the supply of 
labor increase, but workers will have a 
better educational background and will 
possess more techmeal skills, experience 
and knowledge 
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Population and Power 
in Postwar Europe 


Ffdftk . iV OtCStcifl is one of die world’s outstanding 
demographers and author of numerous standard works on pop- 
ulation trends. He has recently organized for the United Nations 
a demographic studies office, and he is direemr of the OfHee of 
Population Researcli at Princeton University. In this article he 
warns against stressing manjXDwer as the only measurement of 
national strength, while suggesting die importance of changes in 
the age composition of a population. Although it is extremely 
difficult to predict what the population of a given area will be at 
a certain future date, estimates accurate enough m be useful may 
be projected. Dr. Nore.siein finds, for example, that ]»pu]anon 
in Northwestern and Central Europe will reach its peak from 
1950-70 and will then gradually decline. In Southern and Eastern 
Europe the peak of population growth has not yet been reached. 
What are the implicaiions for the development of economic 
policy in Eastern European countries.^ How arc these estimates 
related to questions of Germany's postwar development? How 
does Soviet Russia’s population pyramid support d\e conclusion 
that it is the major power in Europe today? 


The population of the world is changing 
rapidly, and the spread of modern tcch- 
nology is giving these changes new politi- 
cal meaning. Yet in the present welter of 
ingenious political formulations one finds 
scant recognition of the fact that many 
of the terms in which international prob- 
lems are posed have changed since ipiS 
and will continue to change in the future. 
There appears to be no general awareness 
that the postwar settlement, to be just 
and durable, should take account of the 
shifting demographic and technological 
setting. 

Of course, these are the views of a 
demographer riding his hobby. He is not 
one, however, who thinks that "popula- 
tion change is the cause of war," or that 
manpower is the only factor in political 


strength. Let us agree that position, re- 
sources, technical skills, economic and 
political organization, the psychological 
characteristics of the people, national aims, 
leadership, and doubtless many other fac- 
tors in addition to the size of population 
are components of political power and 
national influence. Let us agree also that 
numbers do not always count in the same 
direction — that Alaska would be stronger 
with more people but that India and Java 
might be stronger with half their present 
populations. 

It remains true that at relatively equal 
levels of economic development sheer 
numbers count heavily in political 
strength. They should count even more 
heavily in the appraisal of future strength 
because the rapid spread of modern rcch- 


From "Population and Power in Postwar Europe,” by Frank W. Notestein, Foreign Affairs, 
April, 1944. 
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nology will bring power to populations 
now comparatively impotent. The success 
with which die Soviet Union has brought 
to bcai the manpower of a population that 
was relatively ineffective twenty j'ears 
ago demonstrates that fact. Moreover, in 
general, rechnological developments and 
population change are not independent 
terms in the equation. They arc both 
dependent variables of the same broad 
processes of social change that are iipidly 
altering the world’s balance of power. 
Political formulations that fail to take 
these changes into account ate woise than 
futile The world’s changing people and 
power cannot be locked in the vise of the 
past, nor long contained m the frame- 
work of the present Surely tealistic plan- 
ning can be undertaken only on the basis 
of as much information concerning the 
changing terms of the problem as the 
exigencies of an uncertain world make 
possible. 

The writer thinks that such useful 
forecasting of relevant chinges is possible 
in a number of fields He undertakes, in 
what follows, to validate that opinion m 
the field of population, drawing heavily, 
in the process, on a study of the prospects 
for population change in Europe and the 
Soviet Union recently made by his col- 
leagues and himself.‘ 

CAN POPULATION CHANGES BE 
FORESEEN? 

Obvjousl) no one can say how many 
people will be living m any specified area 
at any specified date. Wai losses, forced 
and free migrations, change in political 
boundaries and a host of othei factois 
make attempts at such prediction foolish. 
But in spite of the impossibility of obtain- 
ing final answets, forecasting is fu fiom 

^ Notchtcin I iculicr, Kirk, Cnilc, ind Kiser 
“The Future Pcipuhtion of hurope mil tliL S«iMtt 
Union ’ Genev 1, Llirul of Nitions (Culumbia 
Universit> Prtsb, Agent) 1944 


futile. The components of future change 
range from those that are wholly un- 
predictable to chose that arc as predictable 
as the passage of time. Therefoie, we need 
to simplify the terms of the problem by 
introducing aitificial assumptions that 
eliminate the less predictable factors. Hav- 
ing established a fiame of leference, we 
can reinstate the uncertain factors with 
such accuracy as the circumstances 
permit. 

We shall ask, then, not what the pop- 
ulitions in the area under consideration 
will be, but what thc\ would be: (1) if 
chcic were no migration across the national 
boundaries of 19^7, and (a) it the trends 
ol fcitility and moitality which prevailed 
during the intcrwii pciiod developed in an 
orderly manner during and after this war. 
ObMously both assumptions are false. 
Migration his occuircd and will continue, 
and the wai’s impact on both fertility and 
moitality has been fai from oidcrly How- 
ever, the assumptions have ihe advantage 
of miking the problem manageable, of 
showing the population changes implicit 
in the underlying demographic situation, 
and of encompassing the variables that, 
m spite of war and movement, have been 
in the past the major determinants of 
population change. 

Even on these simplified terms the 
problem is difficult, but perhaps not so 
difficult as It appears at first glance. One 
fact helps greatly. Whatever the future 
brings, population change must start from 
existing age distributions. The old people 
of the years between now and 1970, the 
older woikcis, and most of the youngei 
workers and potential parents, are already 
bom. Their respective numbers will 
gicatly affect the number of births .ind 
deaths just as the amount of money in the 
bank affects the si/c of intcicsc payments. 
Moicovci, we stait fiom existing levels of 
feitility and moitality, which in the 
’thirties tanged from those that would 
ultimately vield declines of ay per cent 
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per generation to those that would result 
in increases of more than So per cent. 

Of course neither mortality nor fertility 
will remain fixed at their levels during 
the ’thirties. Peacetime mortality rates 
have been declining for a long time and 
will probably continue to decline. In 
Europe they are lowest in the North and 
West and in general become progressively 
higher as one moves to the South and East. 
In general, they were declining most where 
they were highest. 

Fertility, too, has declined throughout 
the area under consideration since before 
the turn of the century. It has dropped 
largely as a result of the growing rational 
control that characterized populations be- 
coming increasingly industrialized, urban- 
ized, and educated. The trend has followed 
that of mortality, spreading in lagging 
fashion with the current of modernization 
from the highly developed regions of the 
North and West toward the South and 
East. In general, it too has been dropping 
most whore it was highest, but even where 
it is very low there is no indication of a 
fundamental reversal of trend. Some in- 
creases have come since the middle of the 
'thirties. However, there is every indica- 
tion that they were, for the most part, 
the result of economic revival and war. 
To marriages and births postponed from 
the depression have been added those 
advanced by the anticipation of war. Thus 
far they reflect no fundamental change in 
family size. Greater Germany was an 
exception. There energetic governmental 
policies favoring births, assisted by the 
large-scale reemployment of the armament 
boom, brought Germany’s reproduction 
from levels that would yield declines of 
30 per cent per genemtion in 1933 to levels 
that would maintain a stationary popula- 
tion in 1940. However, in the absence of 
a very strong governmental policy there 
is every reason to believe that fertility 
will continue to decline. 

These qualitative predictions concern- 


ing the trends of fertility and mortality 
can be given explicit form. The technical 
details need not detain us. It is sufficient 
to note that the procedures incorporate 
generalizations drawn from past European 
experience in a manner to make them 
systematically applicable to the situation 
of each country' considered. In accordance 
with past experience they provide that 
both fertility and mortality will decline 
rapidly where they are high and gradually 
where they are low, and that the decline 
will become progressively slower as time 
goes on. Existing populations can be sys- 
tcm.itically depleted by the appropriate 
mortality and recruited by the appropriate 
fertility to yield projected populations for 
any selected dates. The writer and his 
colleagues have constructed a series of 
such projections for the U.S.S.R. and each 
country of the Europe of 1937, covering 
the years 1940 to 1970.“ These projected 
populations are not the ones that will 
exist, but those that would exist if the 
basic assumptions were valid. The actual 
populations will differ because of migra- 
tion, war losses, and any new factors of 
peacetime that modify the orderly devel- 
opment of the vital trends of the interwar 
decades. Nevertheless, because they show 
the population changes implicit in the 
underlying demographic situation, they 
afford a valuable frame of reference with 
which to analyze the prospects for future 
change. 

PROSPECTIVE CHANGES IN TOTAL 
POPULATIONS 

In Figure i the actual total populations 
for the demographic regions of Europe’ 

2 Notchtcin and others, op. cit. 

^Thc ftilltiwing classification of countries into 
regions is used: i. Northwestern and Central 
Europe: United Kingdom imd Ireland (F.ngLind 
and Wales, Ireland, Northern Irclantl. Scotland); 
Wcst-Ontral Europe (Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, Netherlands, 
Switzerland); Northern Europe (Denmark, Es' 




FIG. I. Population trends of regions, 1900-1970. This regional classification (defined in foot- 
note 3) is demographic rather than political. A logaiithmic \ertical scale U used to permit tlic 
comparison of proportional instead of absolute change in population. The broken lines used in 
two cases have no significance other than to facilitate their identification. Office of Population 
Research, Princeton University. 
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as they were from 1900 to 1940 ate shown 
by heavy lines. The populations as pro- 
jected to 1970 are shown by the lighter 
extensions of those lines It will be seen 
that (without making any allowance for 
war losses 01 migration) the total for 
Europe and the Soviet Union increases by 
about 96 million between 1940 and 1970. 
However, only 1 8 million of that increase 
occurs west of the 1937 Soviet boundary 
— an amount less than the total popula- 
tion deficits caused m that area by the 
last war. Moreover (without allowance for 
war loss), the maximum population is 
reached by i960. 

The small change projected for Europe 
west of the Soviet Union (as existing in 
1937) IS the resultant of widely divergent 
trends within that area The population 
of Northwestern and Central Europe in- 
creases only 3 million to its maximum by 
1930, and thereafter declines Moreover, 
every country of this region reaches its 
maximum before 1970, and most of them 
prior to i960 By 1970, France has a 
population about 4 million smaller than 
in 1940. So does England and Wales The 
German total is about the same as m 1940 
War losses, in teims of direct casualties, 
excess civilian mortality, and birth deficits 
will speed these declines It is apparent 
that this legion’s period of population 
growth IS coming to an end, and that 
progressive decline can be forestalled only 
by heavy immigration or a sharp reversal 
in the past trend of fertility. 

The projected population of Southern 
and Eastern Europe increases by about 27 
million between 1940 and 1970 However, 
even here there is evidence of slowing 
growth quite apart from war losses Two- 
thirds of the projected increise comes 
between 1940 and 1955 By 1970 the 
populations grow rather slowly War losses 

tonia, Finland, Lama Norwaj Sweden) 2 South- 
ern and Eastern Europe Southern Europe (ltal>, 
Portugal, Spain) EisKm Europe (Albania, Bui 
gana, Greece, fugoslaaia, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
mania) 3 USSR 


will check the growth sharply, but they 
would have to be extremely heavy to 
eliminate it. In the absence of heavy emi- 
gration a consideiable growth may be 
expected, particularlv in Eastern Europe. 

The Soviet Union is now in a demog- 
raphic position somewhat analogous to 
that of Western Europe during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century * Death 
rates are high and birth rates higher, and 
the age structure favors rapid growth. 
Although the projections are based on the 
assumption that such rates will decline 
sharply, they yield very rapid increases. 
Between 1940 and 1970 the population 
increases by 77 million to attain a total 
of 251 million. The increase alone exceeds 
the total present or prospective population 
of Germany. Between 1900 and 1940 the 
population grew by 55 per cent despite 
war and revolution The projected growth 
of about 44 jjer cent between 1940 and 
1970 IS not unreasonable (war losses being 
disregarded) 

Such differences in rates of growth 
sharply modify the distribution of Europe’s 
people As may be seen from Figure 2, the 
population of the Northwestern and Cen- 
tral legion in 1900 was more than half 
again as large as that of cither Southern 
and Eastern Europe or the 1937 territory 
of the Soviet Union By 1940 the differ- 
ences were much reduced. By 1970, if the 
projections were to be realized, the popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union would be the 
largest of the three, and that of Southern 
and Eastern Eui ope only about i j per cent 
less than that of Northwestern and Cen- 
tral Europe In 1900 the latter region con- 
tamed 45 per cent of the total population; 
by 1 970 It would have just over one-third. 
Differences m war losses may considerably 
modify these trends, as may migration. 

a The material lor the Soviet Union was largely 
prepared bj Dr Frank Larimer of the Office of 
Population Research, and has been published in 
his The Population of the Soviet Union History 
and Prospects Geneva, League of Nations 
(Columbia University Press, Agent), 1946 




FIG. 2. Absolute and per cent distribution by rcKion, at inlcn.ils from iQoo to 1970. 0 /?j£f 
of Population Rcicara/i, Piincclon JJnuvisity. 


However, they are not likely to nullify 
them. The balance of Europe’s population 
will almost inevitably shift sharply east- 
ward in the coming decades. 

CHANGES IN AGE COMPOSITION 

Changes in the age composition of pop- 
ulation are more important, from many 
points of view, than those in total num- 
bers. They also come more rapidly than 
those in total numbers. These changes are 
illustrated in Figure 3 by a series of 
pyramids. In these diagrams each bar 
represents a five-year age group with the 
males to the left and the females to the 
right. The group aged 0-4 years is at 
the bottom, that j-9 years next above, and 
so on to the top bar, which represents the 
persons who have survived 8j years or 
more. The three pyramids at the left 
represent populations of the demographic 
regions in 1940; those at the right, the 
corresponding papulations as projected to 
1970. 

Some common elements stand out in 


the 1940 structures. Each shows a rela- 
tively small number of males aged 40-53 
in 1940 because chat group bore the brunt 
of the casualties of the last war. Each 
has a gash at age 20-24, the result of 
the birth deficits of 1914-1918. The dif- 
ferences in shape are characteristic of the 
different stages of demographic evolution. 

Thus the pyTamid for Northwestern 
and Central Europe is relatively large at 
the top, reflecting both the low death rates 
and relatively slow grow'th of past years. 
The erosion of the base shows that births 
had been declining progressively for many 
years. The concentration of population in 
the childbearing ages, which has recently 
supported growth, is clear. No less clear 
is the fact that only time is required to 
make that same concentration foster 
decline. 

The pyramid for Southern and Eastern 
Europe has the profile characteristic of 
regions with a history of high mortality 
and still higher fertility. The number of 
babies has become progressively larger 
with passing time. The pyramid is rela- 






no. 3. Age and se-c distiibiiUon nf the populaiion oi ihc major demogiaphic regions m 1940 
and projected to 1970. Each bar represenb a fi\e-\car age group. The p\ramidb at the left 
portraj^ the populations ot 1940, those at the iiglit the conesponding populations as projected 
to 1970. Of/itc oj Popnldiion Rcceatch, Pnnccton Univeisity. 
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lively narrow at the top because persons 
in the older age groups are the survivors 
of the small birth cohorts of earlier years 
whose ranks have been sharply depleted 
by high mortality from birth onward. The 
age structure favors growth because par- 
ental stocks will increase for some time 
without equal gains in the ages of high 
mortality. It also foreshadows an eventual 
end of growth. The oblong base shows that 
fertility declines of the past fifteen years 
have begun to check the increase of births, 
a development that occurred about twenty 
years earlier in Northwestern and Central 
Europe. 

The pyramid for the Soviet Union 
shows even higher fertility and mortality, 
and greater potentialities for future 
growth. It also records catastrophes. The 
war and revolution, and the hardships of 
the early 'thirties, plus policies toward 
abortion in that period, are evident in the 
recurrent notches. However, as yet there 
is no suggestion of a check to the increase 
of births. 

In the pyramids for 1970 all age groups 
> have been moved up thirty years (6 bars) 
from their position in 1940, after making 
allowance for deaths in the interval. New 
groups have been substituted for the ages 
under thirty on the basis of the assump- 
tions concerning fertility and mortality. 

The heavy erosion of the 1970 pyramid 
for Northwestern and Central Europe 
might give the impression that sharp de- 
clines in fertility have been assumed. 
Actually, since fertility is already low, 
the declines projected were the most 
gradual of all. The heavier undercutting 
of this pyramid is due less to the assump- 
tions concerning what will happen in that 
region than to what has already happened 
to fertility and to the contingents of 
potential parents. 

The 1970 pyramid for Southern and 
Eastern Europe shows a population near- 
ing the end of its growth. The under- 
cutting of the base has gone a little beyond 


that of Northwestern and Central Europe 

in 1940. 

In 1970, the Soviet Union still has rapid 
growth ahead. In spite of the largest of 
all assumed declines in fertility, under- 
cutting docs not appear here because of 
the counterbalancing increase in the par- 
ental group. The oblong base begins to 
show about twenty years later than it 
does in the case of Southern and Eastern 
Europe. In general terms, then, the popu- 
lations of the major demographic regions 
under consideration are in growth stages 
separated by somewhat less than a genera- 
tion. 

Changes in the component age groups 
of the population have an important bear- 
ing on nearly every phase of social, eco- 
nomic and political life. For present 
purposes, the matter may be sufficiently 
illustrated by confining attention to the 
males aged ij-64, the group that corre- 
sponds rather closely to the male labor 
force. In some respects the coming changes 
in this group are less speculative, in other 
respects more speculative, than those in 
the population as a whole. Until i960 
these ages Include only persons born prior 
to 1945. Postwar changes that might re- 
verse the trend of fertility therefore can- 
not become effective until after i960. On 
the other hand, this is the group that 
suffers the most casualties and supplies the 
most migrants. On the whole, it appears 
likely that the projections represent maxi- 
mum numbers. 

In Northwestern and Central Europe, 
the projections show rather small changes 
in the number of males aged 15-64. By 
1970 the number exceeds the 1940 num- 
ber by about i million, although the total 
population declines by about 9 million. 
The region can therefore withstand sharp 
war losses without impairing its present 
ratio of productive males to total popula- 
tion. It can do so, however, only on terms 
of the effective use of older workers; for 
within the productive group the shifts arc 
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rapid. The projected young workers (15- 
34) decline by 7 million, or nearly as 
much as the total population; the middle 
group (35-44) remains relatively un- 
changed; while the group 45-64 increases 
by nearly 9 million. This latter gain is 
much too large to be wiped out by war 
losses. The economic prospects of the 
region will turn heavily on the effective 
use of this group. 

In Southern and Eastern Europe be- 
tween 1940 and 1970 the increase in males 
of working ages exceeds by 3 million the 
increase in the total male population. The 
gain is particularly rapid in the Eastern 
region, where it amounts to ii million, 
or an increase over 1940 of 41 per cent. 
War lasses and probably some emigration 
will cut heavily into the gains, but they 
are unlikely to eliminate them. In spite of 
such losses there is every prospect that 
males of productive age will become a 
growing part of the population. The in- 
creases, however, will be almost entirely 
confined to the ages over 35. 

The projected increase of males of 
working age in the Soviet Union, like that 
in the total population, is most spectacular 
of all. The number rises from 49 million 
in 1940 to 84 million in 1970, an increase 
exceeding that in all Europe west of the 
1937 boundaries of the U.S.S.R. For 1970, 
the projections show males of working 
ages to be substantially more numerous 
than in cither region to the west. More- 
over, increases characterize each age seg- 
ment within the group. Russian losses 
from the last war and revolution probably 
exceeded those of all Europe west of her 
boundaries. Losses from the present con- 
flict would have to be much heavier to 
wipe out the projected increase. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine conditions under which a 
spectacular growth in the Russian male 
population of working age will nor take 
place during the next decades. 

Changes in the number of males 15-34 
years of age arc particularly important. 


On this group depends much of the flexi- 
bility of productive skills, and from it 
come the new military recruits and the 
cream of the fighting forces. Changes in 
the projected values from 1940 to 1970 
for the major countries and regions are 
strikingly apparent in Figure 4. In North- 
w'estern and Central Europe the number 
declines by nearly 7 million to give a total 
in 1970 little above that of the Soviet 
Union in 1940. Germany, the United 
Kingdom, France, and the combination of 
all other countries each decline by amounts 
ranging from one to a little more than 
two million. These declines probably are a 
minimum, for it is somewhat unlikely 
that the losses of the war will be more 
than counterbalanced by immigration and 
increases in births prior to t95S. 



Fig. 4. Number of males 15-34 y^‘''ts of age, 
hy region and specified country, 1940, .and 
projected to 1970. O^/Vr of Vopnhtion Re- 
search^ Prifieetan Uaircisity. 

The trends in Southern and Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union are quite 
different. The projected increases of males 
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I ^>34 in the South and East are small and 
largely confined to the Balkans War 
losses and emigration may more than can- 
cel them. However, by 1970 the number 
in the region will not be far short of the 
total in Northwestern and Central Europe 
The projected increase in the Soviet 
Union IS very large, rising from 30 million 
m 1940 to 43 million in 1970 This in- 
crease alone exceeds the total present or 
prospective number of that age group in 
Germany within her 1937 boundaries If 
the projections were to be realized, the 
Soviet Union by 1970 would have withm 
her 1937 boundaries more men of piime 
military age than the total of Northwest- 
ern and Central Europe, or than that of 
Germany, the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Poland, Spain, and Rumania together 
(these being the seven next largest coun- 
tries of Europe) ObMOusly the war will 
heavily reduce the projected values m 
the Soviet Union and elsewhere If the 
U S S.R. should sustain heavier losses than 
at the present writing seem likely, she 
might have only 37 million m this group 
by 1970, or an increase of only 7 million 
over the number of 1940, Even so, she 
would have more men of prune military 
age than the projections show for the four 
next largest countries (without allowing 
for their war losses). 

SOME IMPLICATIONS OF CHANGE 

The demographic changes described 
above are more important than their 
numerical magnitude suggests because 
they are not isolated events. They are only 
one phase of broader processes of social 
evolution; of the eastward sweep of tech- 
nology, education and wider popuhi is- 
pirations. The whole chain of events meins 
growing power as well as population The 
broader implications of these trends can 
be only briefly suggested here. 

The Soviet Union is clearly the major 
power of the Eurasian continent. Its people 


are still poor and they have suffered be- 
yond belief from wars, foreign and civil, 
since 1914 Nevertheless, Russia has great 
demographic and economic resiliency. Nu- 
merically, her population probably will 
recover its >\ai losses bcfoie 19J0, even 
inside the old boundaries, ind go on to 
rapid giowth This growth should bung 
no seiious intern il strain, for her lesources 
arc ample and indiistrnl skills ire being 
rapidly prolifented She has achieved po- 
litical unity ind solved serious pioblcms 
of cultural heterogeneity Her people hive 
developed a v ision of bettci things to come 
and will have a confidence bred of victory 
Clearly she will phv an active role in the 
world’s affairs and will not be thwarted 
easily However, the problems of lecovery 
and the oppoitunities foi vist development 
at home should serve to direct hei major 
attention to intcinil pioblems 

In Souchein and Eastern Euiopc the 
basic demographic situation is favorable 
to economic development. Falling giowth 
potentials already indicate that rapid in- 
creases in population will end before the 
carrying capacity of the region is sciiously 
strained Moreover, the same changes are 
gcnenting age structures progiessively 
favorable to the maintenance of high 
ratios of producers to dependents in the 
population, and this in turn makes possible 
using levels of living. 

Whether conditions actually improve in 
Southern and Eastern Euiope is, of course, 
another matter Thus far the region has 
not made effective use of its human re- 
sources The situation is particularly icute 
in the Eastern region There, the pressure 
of population on a predommantlv agiicul- 
tural economy is heavy and rising Obso- 
lete agricultural techniques, fragmented 
land holdings, archaic piopcify svstems 
and a plethora of workers on the hnd have 
all combined to produce m^ss underem- 
ployment and poverty Undei such cir- 
cumstances a growing laboi force will not 
yield a growing product. Yet the labor 
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force will increase rapidlv The projections 
show the number of persons 15-64 years 
of age increasing by about one-quarter 
between 1940 and 1955 and bj moic than 
one-third between 1940 and 1970 — an 
additional 13 million by 1955 and oaer 
19 million by 1970 Of couise, a/ar losses 
will reduce this incicase but probably 
without chinging the essentials of the 
problem. Smallei mcicases will be met 
with smaller resouiccs The whole problem 
IS vastly complicated be the fact that the 
region is a tuigle of linguistic, religious 
and political cleat iges Poor populations, 
increasing!) attire of the adt intiges ihet 
do not share, and hied bt hatreds ancient 
and modern, are not the material from 
which duiable pcice is easilt mide 
There is no stiictly igriiiin solution 
Agrarian refoim of a stteeping chaiacter 
IS needed, but this at ill not be enough. 
Indeed, one prerequisite of agraiian reform 
IS the reduction of the numboi of tt others 
on the land to poihaps ttto-thiids of those 
before the war Emigntion from the 
region may help to some extent Ilotteter, 
as pointed out above, it is not the \oung 
and mobile groups tint at ill be increasing 
rapidly, but the gioups otei tj )cats of 
age. Under this ciicunistince, the gov- 
ernments concerned are not likely to favor 
mass emigiation of their } oungest woikeis 
The efficient use of the region’s giowing 
labor supply can only be obt lined by in- 
dustrialization and urbanization to the 
limit of the aiei’s potentialities These 
potentialities arc not lirge and are not 
spread evenh They cannot be realized 
within a political framewoik that blocks 
the movement of men capital ind goods 
within the region Pioblems of this scope 
are not to be solved bv minor border 
revisions or bv ethnic leshiiffl ng Bioidcr 
views, integi itcd planning and the assist- 
ance of outside capitil and skills ^ill be 
required foi the lapid changes that the 
situation demands Such chinges could 
give the people a new hope w ith w hich to 


sublimate their older hatreds To that goal 
a world interested in peace should turn its 
attention. 

In Northwestern and Ceiitial Europe 
the demographic problems will be largely 
those of adaptation to absence of the 
growth and youth that characterized the 
region in the centuries of its rising power 
On the economic side, r ipid aging and the 
trend towaid decline will complicate 
somewhat the already difficult problems 
of maintaining a fully functioning econ- 
omy However, if the major problems of 
economic dynamics are solved, and effec- 
tive use IS made of the rising group of 
oldei woikcrs, theie 15 no demographic 
reason why high and rising levels of living 
should not be attained m times of peace. 

Ncveitheless, there will be great and 
growing concern over the threat of de- 
population Probably immigration will not 
be encouraged as the major solution, for 
the countries concerned already are wor- 
ried by cultural inundations Rather, 
strenuous effoits will be made to lift the 
birth rates, probably with some measure 
of success However, such developments 
can bring no substantial change in the 
projected economic or military manpower 
before i960 or 1965. 

It does not seem likely that any nation 
of Northwestern and Central Europe will 
challenge the world again Germany, like 
her western neighbors, has passed the 
period in w hich she could become a domi- 
nant world power, owing to the diffusion 
of technological civilization to peoples 
that are glowing more rapidly Those who 
view’ the prevention of a new German 
attempt at conquest as the major problem 
of the peace seem to the writer to be look- 
ing backward than ahead The power and 
interests of the Soviet Union are an ade- 
quate guirmtee against that contingency. 
Nevertheless, important issues turn on the 
natuic of the treatment meted out to the 
German people in the peace settlement. 
Germans will continue to form the largest 
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ethnic group west of the Slavs. On their 
continued productive efficiency will de- 
pend much of the economic welfare of 
Europe. It is important that, whatever the 
political safeguards adopted, this produc- 
tive efficiency be mamtimed. Otherwise, 
a train of poverty and disillusionment 


spreading throughout the Continent might 
soon bring a new political upheaval The 
realities of the changing demographic and 
technological situation suggest that the 
danger of economic frustntion in Euiope 
may be gieiter than that of renewed 
attempts at military conquest. 


Toward a National Population 
Policy 

Frank Larimer is director of the Population Association 
of Amenta, professor of populuion studies in the An eii in Uni 
sersity Graduate Sehool and consultmt to the N iiion il Resourees 
Committee In this seleetion from his hook rot'ai'iittom of limi 
lean Population Polu\ Piofcssor Lorimcr stresses the ncccssits 
for desekipmg a nitioml pohev soundly Insed upon i eonsidera 
tion of the dsnjinies of popuhtion trenels As the populition 
begins to level oil and esen to decline, it betomes even more 
important to improve it qu.ilitatively bv healtli and educuion 
programs designed to give us maximum efliciena 


In view of the demographic changes 
underway within the United States and 
their social and economic implications. 

It IS appropriate that increased attention 
be given to both the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of population ticnds 
As a nation we can no longer afford to 
leave such problems to the consideration 
of a few technicians but must begin to 
formulate general population policies 
which are in accord with changing condi- 
tions. Moreover, the continued decline in 
the birth rate may be expected increas- 
ingly to attract public attention so that 
such formulation will become moie md 
more pressing. 

The real alternatives in the long-range 
prospects for the total population of the 
United States are not rapid population 
increase or stabilisation but rather stabil- 

Frora Poiimlations oj Amencan Population 
Harper & Brothers 


ization or decrease. In fact, a period of 
population decrease beginning a few de- 
cades hence seems almost inevitable By 
that time, if piesent trends continue, the 
intrinsic reproductivity may be only 
three-fourths or two-thirds of that re- 
quired foi permanent population itplace- 
ment Associated with such long-iange 
trends is the possibility of the approxi- 
mate equalization of fertility rates be- 
tween rural and uiban areis with a 
consequent improvement of economic 
conditions in areas where population 
pi casts hcivily on natural icsouiccs 
To forecast the economic consequences 
of lapid population decrease in a modern 
nation is difficult. The disulvantigeous 
aspects of a stationaiy population as con- 
trasted with an incrcising population 
would be mtcnsified without the com- 
Poticy by Frank Lorimer Copyright, 1940, h\ 
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pensatmg advantages of a stable pop^ 
ulation base. Furthermore, a decreasing 
population would contain an abnoimally 
high proportion of aged persons. A shift 
from a dcchnmg to 1 stationary popula- 
tion would then place a double strain 
upon the rclati^ cly small number of 
young adults because of increiscd num- 
bers of children as well as large numbers 
of aged to support. Such considerations 
increase the alarm tint manv people feci 
at the piospcct of population decrease. 

From the national \ icwpoint the prob- 
lem of populition trends is related to 
questions of military power and secuiit). 
But, within broad limits, the trend of 
total population is a iclitucly minor fac- 
tor in actual oi porcntiil militaiv powci 
under the conditions of modem waif arc. 
Natural resources, geographical situation, 
economic oiganizacion, morale, and mili- 
tary organiz.uion and equipment arc 
more decisive factois. Thus, while con- 
tinued population dtciease in the United 
States over 1 long pciiod of rime might 
have sciious consequences in tcims of 
national defense, its impoitance is easily 
exaggerated. 

Moic intangible considciations, includ- 
ing intuiti\c and traditional attitudes, 
exercise greater influence on popular re- 
actions to the prospect of population 
decrease, especially if such a ticnd is 
pictured as continuing indefinitely. Most 
Amcricms piobably hope that their des- 
cendants ma^ continue indefinitely to 
share in human cxpciicncc and to con- 
tribute to the unfolding of human des- 
tiny. The moie thoughtful add the wish 
that oui institutions may be so de\ eloped 
that future gcnciations of Amciicans 
may make an mcicasing contnbution to 
the c\olucion of civilization and to the 
spiritual progiess of mankind. This ideal 
does not mvolve any necessary preference 
for indefinite population increase, but it 
does involve an emotional interest in the 
maintenance of the nation and the en- 


richment of the national culture. With 
the technological resources of the modern 
era it seems possible, if sufficient social 
intelligence ib exeicised, to conserve nat- 
ural resources effectively and to maintain 
a stationary population at a constantly 
nsmg level of living. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis 
and of contcmporai) American ideals, 
the follov.ing tentative st.uement of 
American population policy with respect 
to the trend of rhe total national populi- 
iion may be formulated: 

The approacliiiu; ccssitmn oi population 
growth m the United Stitcs will ha\e ad\an 
Uigcs ffiar m.iv in the long run cqu.jl or out 
weigh its flisadi anuges Posiiwc measures are 
needed, howestr, loi the adaptation ot the 
American cconomv to this change in popu- 
lauon uend Lconomic stabilitx and continued 
economic progress art novi peculiarly depen- 
dent on measures tor relating production 
more clTcciiicK lo the inteicsts of people as 
consumcis of goods and services \t ihe same 
time, serious aitcinion should be given to the 
dcvdopnicui of povjtnc measures consistent 
with other social inicrcsis, for offsetting the 
present trend toward popiiliiion decrease so 
as to assure populilion municiiancc at a rela- 
U\cl> high level 

Willie it IS difficult, if not impossible, 
to set up comprchcnsiv c qualitative 
ciiteria for a population policy, ccitain 
general lines of development are clearly 
indicated. Health, intelligence, and cul- 
ture are matteis of supreme importance 
m connection with quality of population. 
Material conditions affiectmg such factors 
as nutrition and medical services, educa- 
tion, communication, travel, reading, and 
.lit contribute to the development of per- 
sonil qualities; and they, in turn, are 
important factors in iTiTterial achieve- 
ment and national security. But personal 
qualities arc only partially determined 
by mateual conditions. They are also 
powerfully affected by biological factors, 
social institutions, and traditions. 

Conditions affecting health are m large 
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part directly subject to social control, 
although the effects of genetic variations 
on health and disease require far more 
intensive study than they have yet re- 
ceived. The greater importance of en- 
vironmental than hereditary factors in 
health from the standpoint of immediate 
public policy follows from several critical 
considerations: 

(i) Present knoii ledge makes possible 
large scale improiemcnt in emiionmental 
conditions affecting healtli, whereas the ippli 
cation of present knowledge about liereditarv 
physical defects would affect only a lery small 
proportion of the population 

(a) There is no evidence that large racial 
or social groups differ signidcandv m vitality, 
le, hereditary capacitv for longevity and 
health, although various racial groups prob 
ably do differ in susceptibility to specific dis 
cases and in the frequency of some specific 
hereditary handteaps 

(3) Natural selection still operates, though 
with modihed force, to incrcisc the monility 
and reduce the lerlility of individuals who yuf 
fer from serious physical handicaps There is 
no reason to suppose that the conditions of 
modern society favor the reproductiv iiy of 
families with an unfavorable outlook for 
health, except where such an unfavorable out 
bok IS a function of poverty, pooi education, 
or other social and cultural factois 

Study of the relation of population 
trends to health lends added significance 
to the economic aspects of a national 
health program. Medical care is least 
adequate in low-income rural areas which 
are characteristically areas of maximum 
reproductivity and in which malnutrition 
and certain deficiency diseases are most 
prevalent. There is also evidence that in 
the cities sickness rates are higher in low- 
income families than among middle and 
high-income families. Provisions for more 
adequate medical services for low-income 
groups will therefore directly benefit the 
families which arc at present making the 
largest proportional contribution to 
the future population of the nation. At 


the same time, if the distribution of well- 
trained doctors and nurses among differ- 
ent population groups appreciably affects 
the spiead of contraceptive information, 
adequate provision for general medical 
services may be an important fiist step 
m the equalization of infoimation regard- 
ing the most effective and acceptable 
means of family limitation. 

Population analysis also indicates the 
impoitance of incicased attention to 
organic impairment and various chronic 
diseases'in view of the increasing piopor- 
tion of the population that will be in- 
cluded in the age classes most subject to 
these afflictions Recognition of the fact 
that a laige piopoition of the population 
must eventually succumb to chionic dis- 
eases, which often involve prolonged 
helplessness and suffciing, leads to greater 
emphasis on mcismes for increasing the 
comfoit of the infiim in contrast to the 
present picoccupalion of the medical 
profession with the mcie prolongation of 
hie undci any and all conditions. 

Also, the problem of mental disease is 
tremendous and baffling. Fortvanatcly, 
this pioblcm is now leceiving incieascd 
attention by research workeis, and it is a 
reasonable hope that in the near future 
It will be possible to piocccd with much 
more adequate knowledge of the causal 
factors in diffeient types of mental dis- 
ease Institutional care of patients, the 
conseivative application of piovisions for 
sterilization in certain cases wheie per- 
manent institutional caie is not indicated, 
and efforts directed toward the promotion 
of mental hygiene through community 
institutions 11c practical procedures. 
More specific programs are dependent 
upon the results of further research and 
experimentation 

Turning from considerations of phys- 
ical and mental health to the considera- 
tion of mental ability in connection with 
quality of population, it is expedient to 
differentiate between mental deficiency 
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and variations in "normal" mentality, 
although no such sharp distinction exists 
in nature. The mentally deficient are indi- 
viduals who are distinguished from other 
individuals in the same environment and 
often in the same family by such inca- 
pacity that they require special attention. 
There is need for adequate institutional 
care of the feeble-minded, supplemented 
by sterilization with consent of the indi- 
vidual or his guardian of those who, apart 
from risks of parenthood, arc capable of 
greater freedom. Such procedure is rec- 
ommended by the American Neurological 
Association’s Committee for the Inves- 
tigation of Eugenical Sterilization. Steril- 
ization laws have been passed by a major- 
ity of the states and upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Up 
to January t, lyjy, more than 11,000 
eugenic sterilizations had been performed 
in state institutions in California, more 
than a, 500 in Virginia, and more than 
1,500 in both Kansas and Michigan; and 
the practice is being gradually extended 
in these and other states. A conservative 
sterilization program, liowover, cannot be 
expected to have great influence on pop- 
ulation trends because it is properly di- 
rected only toward persons handicapped 
by extreme deficiency, and such persons 
are generally not highly reproductive. 

The large borderline group with intel- 
ligence quotients ranging from about 70 
to 80 under normal environmental condi- 
tions presents a more serious problem. 
Those who comprise this group may be 
recognized as dull in school and some- 
times as occupationally incompetent, but 
they are not sharply differentiated socially 
from better endowed individuals in sim- 
ilar environmental circumstances. There 
is some indication that this group is un- 
usually reproductive, and it cannot be 
affected by any acceptable sterilization 
program. There is doubt, moreover, as to 
whether mere provision of freer access to 
contraceptive facilities would cause re- 


duction of the fertility of the group to, 
or below, the average level in the com- 
munity, though such provision is cer- 
tainly indicated as a first step. Positive 
encouragement of family limitation by 
medical and social workers in dealing 
with families whose situation makes the 
control of reproduction especially impera- 
tive is likely to become increasingly im- 
portant. 

Unusually gifted individuals comprise 
a group that may be contrasted with that 
described in the preceding paragraph. 
Such superiority may find expression in 
qualities of leadership or special intellec- 
tual interests without involving any shift 
in social affiliations. In a highly mobile 
society, however, such individuals are 
likely to change their occupational status 
and to seek new social affiliations. In so 
doing they tend to adopt the social pat- 
terns of the group toward which they 
arc advancing, including its patterns of 
family limitation. In their case restriction 
of births is enforced by prolonged educa- 
tion and occupational investments, which 
often entail heavy debts. It is desirable 
that positions of unusual responsibility 
be open to all classes, but it is also socially 
desirable that selection and training for 
these positions be provided in such a w'ay 
chat ambitious individuals of superior 
capacities in moderate circumstances will 
not be restrained from early marriage and 
parenthood. 

There is evidence that environmental 
factors predominate in producing the 
observed differences in the average intel- 
ligence racings of various racial and social 
groups. Differences in the apparent char- 
acteristics of groups living under very 
different environmental conditions may 
have absolutely no eugenic significance. 
For example, in comparisons between 
Kentucky mountaineers and typical urban 
populations extreme divergencies in aver- 
age intelligence ratings may appear where 
there is no evidence and no reasonable 
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presumption of any important variation 
in hereditary capacities. 

Assuming that variations m developed 
intellectual tiaits among large groups are 
chiefly due to enviionmental factois, 
their social significance is, lle^ ertheless, a 
matter of profound importance. Along 
vith the recognition of the great impor- 
tance of environmental conditions in 
mental development comes lecognition of 
the special importance of call) home con- 
ditioning and of the subtle persistence of 
culture traits through successive genera- 
tions. The nutrition, schooling, economic 
incentives and fiustrations, and the gen- 
eral cultuial environment which affect 
children growing up in different puts of 
the United Stiles lodiy will not only in- 
fluence iheir intelligence and chiractcr 
but will also affect the lives ot their 
children and then childicn’s childicn 

Unfortunately, the highest rates of 
natural incicase today aic often found 
in the areas of the most meagei educa- 
tional advantages, economic opportunity, 
and cultural stimulus, although m some 
sections high fertility is associated with 
vigorous social institutions and good 
schools. Those who remain permanentl) 
in depressed rural areas, and those who 
move out to areas whcie they must com- 
pete with others who have enjoyed gicatui 
initial advantages, arc alike subject to 
serious handicaps. The cumulative effects 
of depicssing ensironmcnts on successive 
generations, intensified and extended 
through differential natural mcicasc, 
weaken the foundations of Amciican 
democracy. 

Variations m reproduction rates among 
social classes in cities aie usually much 
smaller than interregional variations. But 
here, too, the relationship between icpio- 
ductivity and economic, social, and edu- 
cational status or intelligence rating, 
though subject to manv exceptions, is 
generally negative. These conditions arc 
interrelated, however, and it cannot be 


assumed that the relationship between 
reproductivity and any one of these fac- 
toid would nccessaiily be negative if the 
otheis vcie held constant. Evidence on 
the relation of icpioductivity to intel- 
ligence is meagci, but several invcstigi- 
tions in Enghnd and in this country on 
intelligence latmgs of school childicn in 
relation to the number of their biothers 
and sistcis suggest that the brighter chil- 
dren are tending to come from the smaller 
families. A considciation of the factois 
which now influence cliildbcaiing in con- 
temporarv Amcnc.’in society leads one to 
expect such a result. 

The extension of voluntaiy p.ircnthood 
is a primary lequircmcnt ot population 
policy from the qualitative siandpomi 
This implies, fiist of all, adequate piovi- 
sion for making scientific infoimalioii 
about contiaccpcion equally avaihblc in 
all aieas and to all classes. Beyond this 
the factois that influence attitudes to- 
waid childbearing among those who have 
aheadv accepted the idea of family limita- 
tion and who have access to moie oi less 
eflcccive means of contiolhng fertility iic 
man> and complex. The cost of child- 
beaiing and child nurture at accepted 
standards of living is ceitainly a critical 
considciation. But many othei tiaditionil, 
social, .icsthecic, affectional, religious, and 
scicntihc consideiations entei the pictuu. 
The chuictei of community institutions 
as they iftect family life is undoubtedly 
a matter of great significance in this 
connection A more accurate knowledge 
of these conditions is important for the 
development of population policy. 

The pcisonal charactciistics of the 
American people arc being constantly 
changed by enviionmental conditions and 
institutions, including health piovisions, 
schools, uigmizations that channel and 
redirect culture in moic infoimal ways, 
and economic oiganization. These condi- 
tions not only mflueucc the individinls 
directly affected but have far-reaching 
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effects in shaping the life of the nition 
These considerations must be taken into 
account in exploiing the possible objec- 
tives of a nacioml population policy On 
the basis of already existing knowledge 
concerning facrois ihu affect the quality 
of population, thcitfore, the following 
policies are tcntatiNch sugg».stcd. 

The duNcIopmcni ot 'ipcLnl meismcs con 
ducuc to popiihiion icphcciuciu .it i luijh 
qualiUlnt h iiccdLil U lepiodiituon 
becomes moic and inoic dchnUth a aoluniirv 
matter, it is nnpoiiiini ih.ii tondmons allu-i 
ing .uiiiudcb low aid chddht iring be siicli that 
*^hc most cipiblc and ucll idjuvicd jxisons 
uill tend to picki lainthcs tint iic on the 
aieiage, as laigc 01 Iai4;Li ihan iluisc ol less 
ad\anljgcd indwiduils llic spuific mcisuics 
most appiopink lu tins end must be gi uHi 
lib '’Uikcd out tliioigli jUlMk COUlO\ClS\ 
s».itntiliw ilsukIi ind uiuc (.\p^.lau miuon 

Adequate pnnisians ior heiUh vdu^aiion 
and the dc\clopjrcni oi coininunm iii>uiu 
tions ihould be assuied to gioU( s clui icici 
ized b\ high ieprodUk.ii\ii\ \t the same umt, 
1C IS impoiunt that ail 1 i(.iliLics loi die \ulun 
tary conUol ol [uicnthood tint aic a\iiliblc 
to groups uitli iupuioi oppouumiics for 
physical and nucllccunl de\clo|)incni be midc 
equally a\ail iblc to le s pruilcued pioups 

Many phases of popuhtion policv must 
be dc\ eloped on a national basis On the 
other hind, the particulu demognphic 
conditions in different parts of the muon, 
the cultmal diacrsity and >ajjcd chaiac- 
ter of social institutions, and the politic il 
structure of the United States make le- 
gional, st.ite, and local n. enures foi 
implementing populition polic\ both nct- 
essara ind piicucil Thus the dcadop- 
ment and ipplitation ot populuion policy 
in this coimtiy must piocad puth on a 
nation il ind piitly on a legionil md 
state basis 

Questions lelicing to problem aicis call 
for special iction inj the coopei ition of 
Federal and locil igencics The impor- 
tance fiom the demognphic standpoint 
of taking variitions in Ining conditions 


among rural areas into account is shown 
by data on fertility for agiicultural prob- 
lem areas In 1930, the number of chil- 
dren under 5 years of age per 1,000 
rural-fatm women aged io-44 years of 
age in non-pjoblem areas was 719. The 
couesponding number in pioblem areas 
where It IS recommended that some, but 
less than 20 per cent of all farms be 
tiansfeircd from aguculture to other 
uses w IS 754, and in areas where it is rec- 
ommended that do per cent ot more of 
the faims should be so tiansteiied, the 
number was 909. 

Depressed rural areas exhibit a vicious 
circle, poverty causes pooi schooling, 
poor medical facilities, poor nutrition, 
md the weikcning of peisonal incentives; 
these institutional and cultural conditions 
perpetuate high icpioduLti\it> , this high 
lepioductivity further mtensifies poverty, 
b) cithei of two alternative courses. If 
e\cessi\c natuial mciease is balanced by 
out-migntion, the community must bear 
the cost ot the nurture and education of 
the migrants wdio move away before they 
are m a position to make economic re- 
turns 01 contnbutc to the maintenance 
of social institutions, if natural increase 
IS not offset by out-migiation, there must 
be fiuthcr subdiMsion of meager property 
holdings and increased pressure of popula- 
tion on icsources. 

Although skepticism about any at- 
tempt to solve the basic economic 
pioblems of agriculture without other 
fiindimcntal and far-reaching economic 
chinges is justified, it is possible to make 
\ direct attack on the ciicle of social 
forces dcsciibcd above at the institutional 
IcNcI, especially as legaids educational 
ind health sen ices Tltc generous sub- 
sidising of such ser\ ices is essential along 
with eftoits towaid improving the qual- 
ity of the seiMCc rcndcicd, such as special 
ficihtics for tnining teachcis md nurses 
md the maintenance of demonstration 
centers. A vigoious national effort di- 
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recced toward these ends will contribute 
effectively to raising standards of living 
and provide more adequate backgrounds 
both for migrants who must adjust to 
new situations and for those who remain 
to carry on the local economy and com- 
munity Institutions. 

Measures for the rehabilitation of im- 
poverished farm families have both a 
temporary and a long-range significance. 
.Much can be done to mitigate the situa- 
tion of families who must rely on sources 
of meager subsistence in rural areas as an 
alternative to insecurity, unemployment, 
and dependence on relief in industri.il and 
commercial centers. In many areas the 
program of rural rehabilitation has large 
and permanent values. There is a strong 
conviction among students of American 
rural life that farmers in this country 
have overemphasized cash crops and land 
speculation to the neglect of other sources 
of real income, increased security, and 
community progress. Aids toward greater 
diversification of production, the cultiva- 
tion of products for local consumption, 
the raising of standards of family living, 
and the improvement of community in- 
stitutions — solutions that families can go 
a long way toward effecting through 
their own efforts — will result in a greater 
enrichment of the content of rural living, 
along with adjustments that will increase 
the real income of farm families. Progress 
toward family limitation in low-income 
areas and toward facilitation of migration 
from areas where there is excessive pres- 
sure of population on limited economic 
resources, as new opportunities can be 
developed in other areas, can accompany 
and in fact would be enhanced by such 


measures designed to improve the quality 
of living in those areas. 

Attempts to force the redistribution 
of population in accordance with any 
theoretical pattern have usually proved 
to be futile. Areas of great potential 
opportunity can absorb large numbers of 
new recruits only as these potentialities 
are realized through the general expansion 
of economic activity. Granted such ex- 
pansion, population will "flow” to areas 
of opportunity; but such movement is 
impeded by the inadequate education, 
extreme poverty, and isolation of people 
in areas of meager opportunity. To an 
increasing extent, the nation is one com- 
munity, and the destiny of the whole is 
dependent upon the health and well-being 
of all of its constituent groups. . . . 

Equality of opportunity implies that 
individuals may move freely from one 
area to another without experiencing 
great differences in plane of living, oppor- 
tunity, or security. It implies the equal- 
ization of opportunity for educational 
progress. It also implies equalization of 
opportunity for adequate nutrition, med- 
ical care, and physical development and 
for recreational activities. At the present 
time the various regions of the United 
States are characterized by wide differ- 
ences in real income and opportunity, and 
these differences in economic opportunity 
arc associated with diverse population 
trends in such a way as to constitute a 
serious menace to national welfare. 

Provision for cqmlity of opportunity 
in different parts of the United States is 
a fundamental consideration in the deter- 
mination of a national population policy. 
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I 

In popular American mythology there has been a tendency to assume that 
economics and property relationships are areas of human interest and activity 
quite distinct, and properly so, from the political and governmental spheres. 
The fact that the myth has had little if any relation to historic conditions even 
in the United States has not shaken the faith of many that such an artificial 
line may be dratvn. 

The founding fathers of the United States clearly understood the relation- 
ship between politics and economics. From the beginning of their discussions 
concerning a governmental system the\ demonstrated an awareness that "every 
system of government sustains a corresponding system of property relations.” 
And there is certainly much evidence to support the conclusion that debates 
over the Constitution were far more concerned with concrete economic prob- 
lems than with such abstract political issues as state's rights and federal power. 
The division over adoption or rejection of the instrument largely formed around 
3 split between commercial-iinancial and agrarian interests. This economic 
interest was expressed by Fisher Ames in 1789, when he said; “I conceive, sir, 
that the present Constitution was dictated by commercial necessity more than 
any other cause. The want of an efficient government to secure the manufac- 
turing interests and to advance our commerce, was long seen by men of judg- 
ment and pointed out by patriots solicitous to promote our general welfare.” 

This division between the rival economic interests has been symbolized by 
the contrast between the policies of Alex.mder Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 
Hamilton, generally favoring a concentration of power, both political and 
economic, advocated governmental policies designed to bind commercial-finan- 
cial groups to the government with ties of privilege. Hence he advocated 
protective tariffs, subsidies, and bounties of various kinds to encourage the 
development of the American economy. In contrast, Jefferson believed in a 
diffusion of power, both economic and political, and he was convinced that this 
would be best achieved by encouraging the independent, small farmers, He 
feared that a democratic society would be impossible to maintain if industry 

3 '! 
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provided the economic foundation. For, in his view, the dependence of the 
wage earner “begets subservience and venality, suffocates the germ of virtue, 
and prepares fit tools for the designs of ambition.” Thus much of Jefferson’s 
hostility toward the Federalist administration stemmed from his belief that it 
was being used as a tool for advancing commercial and financial interests to the 
detriment of those of the agrarhins. Nevertheless, that Jefferson was by no 
means doctrinaire in his support of limited government is revealed in his first 
message to Congress: "Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, 
the four pillars of our prosperity, are the most thriving when left free to indi- 
vidual enterprise. Protection from casual embarrassments, however, may some- 
times be seasonably interposed. If in the course of your observations or inquiries, 
they should appear to need any aid within the limits of our constitutional 
powers, your sense of their importance is a sufficient assurance they will occupy 
your .attention.” 

Certainly it would be difficult to find a more precise statement of the eco- 
nomic basis of politics than that expressed by James Madison in Federalist 
paper number X. "The most common and durable source of factions has been 
the various and unequal distribution of property. Those who hold and those 
who are without property have ever formed distinct interests in society. . . . 
The regulation of these various and interfering interests forms the principal 
task of modern legislation. . . 

It is difficult to imagine that the men who founded the United States had 
any intention of establishing liiisicz fiiire as a universal principle. They sought 
rather to create a national government which was capable of promoting condi- 
tions favorable to individual enterprise and, thereby, to the creation of a 
healthy, viable society — even if that meant direct interference with a great 
many things which individuals and states had been in the habit of doing. 

II 

How is it possible then that the United States, more than any other modern 
nation, came to epitomize limited government and laisscz fiiirc} In a brief essay 
it is impossible to review historical developments, matters relating to our secu- 
rity from foreign threats, the tremendous wealth of natural resources, and a 
traditional hostility to government which have contributed to this conception 
of a divorce between politics and economics. All that can be done here is to 
suggest some of the contributions of John Locke, Adam Smith, John Taylor, 
Herbert Spencer, William Graham Sumner, .and others who have helped shape 
the American tradition. The extreme individualism of Locke plus his negative 
conception of the state as primarily a device for the preservation of private 
property had a profound influence in forming American opinion. His concep- 
tion of an individual as merely a mental substance provided no basis for the 
formation of a society, for developing relations between men making up a 
society. The contrast between Locke’s atomizing philosophy and that of the 
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Greeks may be seen by recalling that Plato and Aristotle conceived of society 
and political organization as a result of the very nature of man, and not as 
something voluntarily and artificially created. With Locke the state becomes 
merely a conventional arrangement, at best a necessary evil, and one to be 
supported only so long as it preserves private property. It is this conception 
of the state’s function which makes it extremely difficult to justify social 
encroachments on individual property rights and helps to explain the bitter 
resistance shown to legislation designed to prevent wastage of resources, or to 
the income tax, or to social security measures. 

Adam Smith’s The health of Nations was published in 1776. Its emphasis 
upon a natural order, individualism, and liiissez faire, as well as its humanitarian 
insistence that the purpose of an economic order was to further the well-being 
of consumers should have assured it a cordial reception in a country which had 
just announced a Declaration of Independence. Actually only a portion of 
Smith’s doctrine was deemed by the Federalists to be valid for the United 
States. They were sympathetic to the emphasis upon individualism, while they 
continued to advocate a great many of the mercantilist doctrines which The 
'Wealth of Nations had been written to destroy. Alexander Hamilton was a 
critic of Adam Smith, for while he believed in private property and individual 
enterprise, he was convinced that government should provide positive assistance 
to business and commercial groups. His policies actually were not put into prac- 
tice in any general way until the period following the War of 18 ra, when 
Henry Clay, nominally a Jeffersonian, popularized them as the "American 
System.” However, it is certainly clc.ar that Hamilton’s Kefiorf on Man/ifnctiires 
had little in common with the tenets of the Scotch philosopher. 

In general it may be suggested that the Jeffersonian agrarians tended to be 
more sympathetic to the economic doctrines of Smith than did the commercial 
and financial interests. In re.iction .igainst the Hamiltonian policies Jefferson’s 
followers subscribed to a Physioctatic emphasis upon economic freedom for 
the small farmer. Their doctrines are given most detailed expression in the 
writings of John Taylor. Accepting a Lockean view of the origin of property, 
Taylor insisted that it was a natural right which no government could properly 
interfere with. The great danger was that commercial and financial interests 
might use political influence to gain property rights. He insisted that wealth 
gained by speculation or privilege, e.g., tariffs, subsidies, corporate chatters, 
was basically different from that property acquired by craftsman or farmer 
when he mixed his labor and skill with natural resources. He therefore attacked 
Chief Justice John Marshall’s emphasis upon the sanctity of contracts, in cases 
where the public interest and such a "sacred” contract with an individual 
might conflict. 

Although the Jcffersonian-Jachson concept of an economy of small property 
owners continued to exert influence in American political and economic devel- 
opment down to the Civil War, its governmental policies were never clear cut 
and decisive. In fact they were probably doomed to failure in any case in a 
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continent so rich in unexploited resources where the rewards for exploitation 
and speculation appeared to be unlimited. 

In practice, then, classical economic doctrines — with American modifications 
— had a greater vogue among financial-commercial interests in the United 
States after the Civil War than in the earlier period. The capitalists, tremen- 
dously strengtherxcd by governmental policies designed to win that war and 
with a political party at their disposal, quickly came to appreciate the agrarian 
emphasis upon limited government and individual economic freedom. Economic 
liberalism favored limiting state power, giving it only a negative role for the 
most part, while permitting the rapid growth of an economic oligarchy. Instead 
of recalling Smith’s warning that "people of the same trade seldom meet to- 
gether, even for merriment and diversion, but the conversation ends in a con- 
spiracy against the public, or in some contrivance to raise prices,” Americans 
placed their reliance upon a natural order in which competition in a free market 
would automatically prevent abuse. 

John Dewey has suggested that America has been inclined to follow the 
negative, individualistic economic liberalism of Locke and Smith because it 
never experienced the impact of a Jeremy Bentham, with his contrary emphasis 
upon positive political action for the welfare of society. Not only was there 
no Benthamite following in this country, but in the period following the Civil 
War Herbert Spencer and William Graham Sumner nourished a hard core of 
rugged individualism and antigovernment dogma. 

Darwin’s The Origin of Species appeared in 1859, but, although it was ade- 
quately reviewed in the United States in i860, the preoccupation with war 
delayed its impact. Social Darwinism was given its great impetus in the United 
States by the influence of Herbert Spencer, English philosopher. In a score of 
books and articles Spencer sought to apply a general law of evolution to society. 
Taking the latest contributions of physics and biology he attempted to elabo- 
rate a structure of social laws. Accordingly tlie "survival of the fittest” provided 
justification for ruthless economic competition. Calling for a return to natural 
rights, with every man free to do as he pleased so long as the rights of others 
were not infringed, Spencer naturally advocated a negative role for the state. 
He was opposed to all governmental assistance to the poor, for "the whole 
effort of nature is to get rid of such . . . and make room for better.” Similarly 
he opposed government-supported education, postal systems, housing laws, 
sanitary regulations, as well as tariffs and state banking. Since Spencer believed 
that the social organism was governed by the same laws as the animal organism, 
he insisted that conscious control of social development was impossible. It there- 
,fore became the function of the social sciences to teach men gracefully to sub- 
mit to the dynamic forces of progress in society. Brilliantly attuned to the 
needs of an industrializing America, Spencer’s philosophy was tremendously 
popular with influential people, educators, publishers, and business men. It is 
likely that no other philosopher has ever received so warm a response; more 
than 368,755 copies of his books were sold in the United States from the i86o’s 
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to 1900, and his disciples spread the gospel with books and in such magazines 
as Edward Youmans’ Popular Science Monthly. Andrew Carnegie, an early con- 
vert, found in Darwin and Spencer the guiding principles with which to justify 
his life work. 

At Yale University in 1868 William Graham Sumner, professor of political 
economy, hung a picture of Darwin over his desk and, accepting the major 
outlines of Spencer’s theory, proceeded to instruct a generation of students in 
social Darwinism and laissez-faire principles. Perhaps no professor at chat insti- 
tution ever has had such a following, despite criticism from Republican alumni 
who objected to his attacks on protective tariffs. An experience as member 
of a board investigating Louisiana election frauds in the disputed presidential 
election of 1876 convinced Sumner that political institutions could not be 
used to control society. Furthermore, since society is the product of gradual 
evolution, it cannot be reformed by legislation. He saw society as a persistent 
struggle for existence, a process expedited by' the accumulation of capital which 
made civilization possible. Hereditary wealth is vital for the well-being of 
society, and therefore it should not be infringed by governmental action. After 
all, wealthy men are products of natural selection which automatically selects 
the ablest, wisest, and best. However, Sumner was completely consistent in 
his advocacy of laissez-faire principles, with the result that he bitterly attacked 
protective tariffs and the imperialism which he saw in the Spanish-American 
War. There was no more effective opponent of government regulation in this 
period than Sumner. Since society was bound by laws of nature like those 
which controlled the physical order, men must not tamper with their opera- 
tion. He therefore vigorously opposed the Sherman Act and the Interstate 
Commerce Act because they interfered with the operation of natural laws. 
"The proposition to adopt a pohey of organization can never do anything but 
disturb the harmony of the societal system which is its greatest advantage.” 
There was no need to fear monopoly, and "there is no evil or danger in trusts 
which is nearly so menacing to society as the measures which arc proposed for 
destroying trusts.” 

Ill 

What are the institutions and assumptions of the economic doctrine which 
had finally triumphed in the United States? Classical economics, or capitalism, 
was founded upon certain basic institutions and fundamental assumptions con- 
cerning both the operation of those institutions and the nature of man. It 
started from the premise that there must be widespread private property in 
the means of production and distribution, that individuals ought to be pro- 
tected in their right to own mines or forests, factories, and stores. Of course 
there were certain necessary limitations on this right, in fact there has been a 
steady progression in the range and variety of limitations which were found 
to be necessary for the maintenance of society, e.g., eminent domain, zoning 
ordinances, and income and inheritance taxation. But it was generally believed 
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that only through the possession of private property could men be given a basis 
for freedom and independence. Secondly, it emphasized freedom of enterprise, 
the right of anyone to enter any occupation. Again there have been limitations 
placed upon this right, as when the government prohibits the manufacture 
or sale of certain goods deemed to be socially undesirable. Probably most restric- 
tions have been imposed by private organizations in establishing "guild rules” 
to control entrance into certain trades and professions, e.g., lawyers, certified 
public accountants, plumbers, electricians. Thirdly, the primary stimulus for 
the operation of the whole economy was the profit motive. The promised re- 
ward of profit would stimulate men to employ the various means of production 
in a fashion sufficiently efficient to maximize individual returns. Fourthly, 
competition was considered as being a guarantee that consumers and society 
would be protected against excessive profits, inefficiency in the utilization of 
resources, or poor quality goods. Finally, the price mechanism operating in a 
free market automatically made decisions concerning the fullest utilization of 
available capital, labor, and materials. It should be emphasized chat laissez-faire 
economists were not advocates of anarchy. They simply argued that a man in 
seeking his own interest would unwittingly benefit all society, that he would 
be, in the words of Adam Smith, "led by an Invisible hand to promote an end 
which was no part of his intention.” 

Obviously this doctrine rests upon a number of basic assumptions. For in- 
stance, it takes for granted an “economic man” who is primarily motivated 
by self-interest and who always knows what his economic interest is. It is also 
clear that the classical economic theory evolved in an age which was impressed 
by discovery of laws controlling natural phenomena and which projected this 
concept of a natural order into the relations between men in the economic 
sphere. Therefore, because of this natural order laissez faire was the best policy. 
William Graham Sumner clearly expressed a warning against human tampering 
with a beneficent order: "The truth is that the social order is fixed by laws of 
nature precisely analogous to those of the physical order. The most that man 
can do is by his ignorance and conceit to mar the operation of the social laws.” 
There are a considerable number of secondary assumptions which may only 
be suggested here: the existence of a free individual operating In a free society; 
substantial equality in economic and political power between competing indi- 
viduals; the production of inevitably socially desirable results through com- 
petition; the reasonably free mobility of capital and labor; and the belief that 
society can afford the periodic readjustments, the "boom and bust” cycle, as 
a means of eliminating the inefficient. 

To what extent docs this theory and its assumptions have validity in modern 
urban, industrialized United States? Does small property characterize the 
modern economy? Are decisions concerning production and price automatically 
determined in a free market? To what extent is capita! and labor mobile in a 
highly developed technology? Is there freedom of enterprise in the classical 
sense? (In the steel industry? aluminum? automobile?) Is the profit motive a 
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sufficiently effective device for stimulating the production of needed goods 
and services? These and scores of similar questions have been persistently asked 
by thoughtful Americans as our modern economy has developed since iSffj. 
That answers have been given which add up to a loss of faith in a beneficial, 
automatically functioning "natural order” may be measured by the steady 
progression of regulatory devices which government has had to develop in 
response to public demand. For if decisions are not made automatically and 
mechanically, they must be made by human beings. If that be so, it then be- 
comes a matter of grave concern to society to know what decisions are made, 
who is making them, and to what ends these decisions are being formulated. 
Unless this problem is comprehended it becomes impossible to understand the 
steady progression of governmental controls which has characterized American 
life from the last quarter of the nineteenth century to the present. 


IV 

This is in truth an "age of corporacy” in which major segments of the econ- 
omy are completely dominated by a few large corporations. Concentration, 
no matter how measured, is certainly characteristic of the American economy. 
Despite this fact a majority of our citizens are probably inclined to think that 
the corner grocer, the local druggist, or the independent hardware dealer typify 
“free private enterprise.” Unfortunate as it may be for our myths, these are 
no longer the significant units in the economic pattern. Rather it is the hand- 
ful of gigantic corporations which profoundly influence the lives of all Ameri- 
cans. Two hundred and fifty of the largest corporations hold two-thirds of 
the nation’s usable manufacturing facilities. In fact, as of 1944, these firms 
either owned or were in a position to control industrial facilities equivalent to 
all American manufacturing corporations as of 1939. In 1944 two per cent 
of the manufacturing corporations employed 6 z per cent of all industrial 
workers. And this same general pattern applies to financial institutions and, to 
a lesser extent, even to retail establishments. 

In the readings included below Berle and Means and Stephen Raushenbush 
suggest the revolutionary nature of the corporate structure. With the separation 
of ownership and control, new problems, different in kind as well as in degree, 
were presented to the democratic state. Senator James E. Murray, chairman of 
a special Senate committee to study small business, pointed out that "the great 
corporations which dominate every major industry in this country are usually 
economic states, exercising power over people, over wealth and Income, over 
social performances of individuals and groups, as great, if not greater, than 
some of our sovereign states. Yet tljcir more intimate operations are almost 
wholly concealed from public view’, and little subject to public review.” It Is 
this aspect which needs careful analysis, for democratic society must recognize 
that power must be made responsible to society. “Large business units, more 
than any feature of our economic arr.mgcments,” according to Professor Stunner 
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Slichter, "create the problem of the relationship between industry and the state. 
Today, the development of huge business enterprises has made this relationship 
between industry and the state the political issue of the age.” 

Ve have assumed that power in democratic society would always be kept 
diffused, that neither the government nor any group would be able to obtain 
power beyond the ability of others to challenge its exertion. Robert Lynd’s 
essay below suggests that democracy has a tendency to fear power, rather than 
to see its necessity and use it. The result has been that by clinging to a belief 
in the efficacy and significance of “small, independent business” we have 
ignored the danger to democracy represented by concentrated economic power. 
We have, according to Lynd, tried to maintain the separation of power between 
political and economic institutions with the result that, relative to government, 
economic power has become a highly concentrated challenge to democratic 
procedures. 

Competition between relatively equal firms and individuals has been relied 
upon to check undue encroachment by any single organization. This is no longer 
adequate for a variety of reasons. The Senate Small Business Committee ob- 
served that “as the economy becomes more concentrated the inevitable result 
is to stifle competition by one or another means, usually by means reprehensible 
before the law.” As Fortune expressed it, “the fact is that in many industries 
a man must be a success — i.e., big — before he can even enter into the competi- 
tive struggle.” It is significant that in recent years it has been political action 
which has enabled private individuals to break into fields dominated by a few 
industrial giants, e.g., Reynolds Aluminum Company, Henry Kaiser enterprises, 
Preston Tucker in automobiles. Perhaps the most impressive example of govern- 
ment action to expand the opportunities for private enterprise is to be seen in 
the work of the Tennessee Valley Authority. “Indicative of TVA’s contribution 
to industrial development in the area is the fact that in the 122 Tennessee 
Valley counties forming the territorial area of the river basin proper, there was 
a gain of 53.5 per cent in the number of factories from 1933 to 1939.” The 
problem facing the small enterpriser is compounded by the high mortality rate 
among small businesses. Even apart from the war, when j 00,000 independent 
small firms (i.e., those employing fewer than 500 workers) were eliminated, 
the life span of small business has been short. A study of retail establishments 
in Poughkeepsie. New York, revealed that 29.6 per cent survived less than a 
year. Manufacturing concerns seem to be slightly more durable, for in the same 
city only 24.0 per cent were liquidated in the first year. 

The tremendous war production program, largely financed by government, 
further stimulated the concentration of economic power. In the granting of 
contracts from June 1940 through September 1944, 67 per cent went to too 
gigantic corporations out of a total of 18,539 corporations receiving such con- 
tracts. Although smaller concerns received subcontracts under these awards, 
the result was to tie them into the larger firms with some consequent loss of 
independence. In all the major industries, the largest producers came out of 
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the war with a greater share of the industry’s capacity. Two examples may be 
cited from the Senate report on the "Future of Independent Business”: in iron 
and steel “three financial interest groups and one other corporation control 8 
of the 10 largest steel producers representing in terms of ingot capacity 77.7 
per cent of the Nation’s capacity.” In copper, "the four largest copper pro- 
ducers controlled 76 per cent of the copper mining output in 1880, only 39 
per cent in 1920, but 82 per cent at the present time.” Thus Senator Murray 
concludes that "economic concentration will probably be higher in the postwar 
years than before the war as a result of: the production improvements and 
scientific research which big business gained during the war; the increase in 
the liquid funds and general financial strength of big business; the ability of 
big business to keep its name and trademarks before the public eye during the 
war; and finally the fact that big business will probably acquire a greater share 
of the war-built facilities which it operated than will small business, regardless 
of whether economic conditions are prosperous or depressed.” 

Therefore, it would seem to be perfectly apparent that negative government 
is not only no longer adequate, it cannot be tolerated if democratic institutions 
are to survive. If diffusion of power is a mytli, as Robert Lynd suggests, it is 
an extremely dangerous one to apply only to political life when all tendencies 
in the economic sphere point to a greater, more far reaching concentration of 
power. No longer can the economic and political spheres of social life be kept 
separate and distinct. In actuality, of course, they have never been separate, 
but today the perpetuation of this misconception can inhibit the development 
of a realistic public policy. A primary question today is who is to control 
the forces of modern technology and to what ends. As Charles Beard suggests, 
the development of a socially desirable policy is further complicated by the 
alliance between big business and the military. This close association is not 
necessarily a reflection of mere power-seeking on the part of either, but a natural 
by-product in a society facing an intensive and prolonged international crisis. 
In any event it can hardly be mere coincidence that key governmental posts 
are today held by men who have risen to power through financial or military 
organizations. In this society those are two of the dominant power sources; an 
alliance is dictated by mutual dependence. 

The problems to be faced in reconciling politics and economics are not sus- 
ceptible to solution by dogmatic and doctrinaire assertions. They can only be 
hopefully approached by pragmatic, empirical efforts to create a social order 
which is conducive to the perpetuation of human freedom and political democ- 
racy. As a people we need to ask what it is that we want of our economic system, 
how that system is operating to provide for these wants, and how it may be 
controlled to produce the desired ends. 
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Economic and Political Realities 

ChdflCS A, BcUfdf author, editor, and American his- 
torian, excited much influence oicr the teaching and writing o£ 
American history His An Ecoiioimc Intel fietation of the Consti- 
tution of tilt United States caused considerable constei nation 
when It was first published in 1913, but it 1$ nosv accepted as 
pros iding significant insight into the creation ol that documenL 
In this selection from his The Eeonomie Basts of Polities the late 
Dr Beard offers a restatement of this thesis. He shows tliat it has 
been a reciprocal relation, that economic changes base .iffccted 
goscinments and that changes in government have affected eco- 
nomic institutions. He suggests that since 1933 politics h.is g.iined 
in possei over economics, that there is a grossing coiiclaliou be- 
tsseen economic interests of voters and their pany aflilutions, 
presumablv as a result of the increase in the number of soiers 
diiectlv concerned ssith gosernmcntal economic actum, and he 
calls .tltciition to the impact ol the “iiiiliurj man' iiitli Ins close 
ties ssith the industrialists 


In the United States during the past 
twenty-five years modifications in interests 
and ideas pertinent to the economic basis 
of politics and additions to knowledge of 
the subject warrant a review and restate- 
ment of the theory. The forms and 
relationships of economic and political 
realities have been altered in many funda- 
mental respects. Economists of the insti- 
tutional school and statisticians have 
furnished more minute descriptions of 
economic practices, processes, and tenden- 
cies. Careful studies of voting habits and 
of contributions to campaign funds for 
use in elections have revealed In descriptive 
and mathematical terms various connec- 
tions and correlations between economic 
interests and party affiliations. 

By general agreement it had been early 
recognired that the great manufacturing 
and financial interests in the country 
were, in the mam, on the Republican side 
of the political alignment. There were 


exceptions, of course, especially among 
manufacturers and financiers whose for- 
tunes depended largely on export and im- 
port business and in the South whcie 
political attachments were nominallv 
Democratic for special reasons. But on the 
whole the major manufacturing and finan- 
cial interests vcrc Republican, with .ill 
that signified in terms of protective tariffs, 
taxation, banking, government promotion 
of private enterprise, nonintervention in 
"the natural distribution of wealth,” and 
laissez-faire in many forms. And despite 
concessions to progressive and radical fac- 
tions, the Republicans hewed rather close 
to the party line from 1921 to 1929, 
which was the period of so-called Re- 
publican prosperity. 

At all events, during that period 
(1921-1929) manufacturing and financial 
interests enjoyed a high degree of pros- 
perity. There was some unemplovment 
among industrial workers but the amount 


From The Eeonomie Basis of Polities by Charles A Beard by permission of Alfred A Knopf, 
Inc. Copyright 1922, 1934, 1945 hf Alfred A Knopf, Tnc 
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was not large enough to produce whole- 
sale disaffection in their ranks. Only 
among farmers was there widespread eco- 
nomic distress. Although that distress 
made itself felt in politics, it was not 
strong enough to bring about a political 
overturn. Thus, Republican politics had 
a fairly secure economic basis during those 
years, while Democrats wandered in the 
political desert. Had their economic basis 
continued to be firm. Republicans might 
well have enjoyed an indefinite tenure of 
power. The election returns for 1938 cer- 
tainly pointed in that direction. 

In 1939, however, "prosperity” went to 
pieces. How far that crash w.is due to 
Republican policies, whether it could have 
been avoided by Democratic politicLins 
had they been in power, and simiLir ques- 
tions of "causation” are issues which 
simply cannot be resolved by any kind 
of analysis, economic, political, or his- 
torical. But according to the scapegoat 
axiom of politics, the Republicans, who 
had claimed credit for the prosperity, 
were discredited by the depression, pov- 
erty, and unemployment which followed 
the crack of 19x9, and in the election of 
1932 they were swept out of office in an 
avalanche of votes. 

This is not to argue that the voters in 
1932 w'erc convinced that the Democrats 
could or w'ould restore "prosperity,” or 
provide a degree of economic well-being 
sufficient to allay the political unrest 
which sprang from the depression. Nor 
is there warrant for claiming that in the 
campaign of 1932 the Democrats pre- 
sented a clear outline of just what they 
intended to do in the way of "restoring.” 
"recovering,” or “creating” prosperity. In 
fact, apart from introducing various 
measures of regulation and social security 
long overdue, the Democrats, under Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt’s leadership, 
failed to overcome the depression by the 
policies they put into effect in his first 
administration. In r938 the number of 


unemployed workers was at least three 
times the number recorded during the 
peak months of "prosperity” under Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge. It was not until 
the boom created by preparations for war 
and the still greater boom created by 
the war itself that Democratic politics 
achieved a temporary "prosperity” almost 
nation-wide in its range. 

In the meantime, while the Democrats 
at the national capital were wrestling with 
the dislocations in economy and trying to 
get it into a higher speed of production, 
politics was gaining in power over eco- 
nomics. In part this gain represented a 
continuation of old tendencies, but in a 
larger part it was marked by so much 
novelty that it could be charactetiied, 
with some justification, as revolutionary 
in upshot if not in purpose. In any case 
drastic shifts were effected in the methods 
of politics and in the economic basis of 
politics. Of these shifts only a few can be 
listed here, as illustrative. 

At the head of the list belong the 
adoption and execution of the policy of 
large-scale taxing, borrowing, and spend- 
ing for many purposes under government, 
or political, auspices. 

Among the purposes were: to stimulate 
and promote private enterprise in industry 
and agriculture; to increase the amount 
of employment; to provide economic 
security for millions of dependent persons; 
to make preparations for war; and to 
wage war, after 1941. 

It is true that for some of these opera- 
tions there were precedents. When the 
panic broke in 1929, President Herbert 
Hoover urged the expansion of federal 
spending for public works and called upon 
the states to follow the federal example; 
and in other ways federal money and 
credit were used during the Hoover ad- 
ministration in aid of private enterprise 
and home loan Institutions. But the degree 
of federal taxing, borrowing, and spending 
after 1933 reached such a height as to 
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constitute an economic overturn, far- 
reaching in its consequences. 

By numeious and complicated measures, 
sometimes connected with the policy of 
taxing and spending and sometimes stand- 
ing alone, viamifactining, commercial, 
financial, and aguciiltnral wteiesh, once 
tieahd a\ lirimaiil3 puiate and a% form- 
ing the chief economic basn of politia, 
were made dilniidint upon politico to an 
i\teiif icbiih III I/m iiipeit signalizid a 
bleach icith the past. 

To describe the new network of lela- 
tionships would require a monumental 
treatise Whole segments of industry, 
business, and agriculture now rely heavily 
upon government spending, for civilian 
and vsar purposes, as a main source of the 
popular buying power that keeps economy 
in motion and prosperity. Having lost 
their gold coins and bullion to the Federal 
Goveinment and hiving filled their vaults 
with fcdeial bonds and other paper, 
bankers have become in a large measure 
mere agents of the Goveinment in Wash- 
ington. No longer do these poweiful in- 
terests stand, so to speak, "outside the 
Government” and in a position to contiol 
or dictate to it, all of them are closely 
linked in their fortunes to the fortunes 
of politics 

This must not be taken to imply, of 
course, that the powerful industrial and 
financial interests of the United States 
have been expropriated accoiding to the 
formula of Marxian, as distinguished fiom 
American, Communists or that they have 
become the mere servants of "political 
men.” Far from it. The saying, cuiient in 
1933, that the New Deal had saved fiight- 
ened capitalists from a destructive revo- 
lution expiessed a conviction then and 
still held by many Democrats high m the 
councils of the party. Furthermore, since 
1933 numeious friends and pations of the 
New Deal have complained that great 
capitalists have been all along entrenched 
in the strategic centers of the Roosevelt 


administrations. The controveisy in 1945 
over the selection of certain assistants 
IS aides to the Secretary of State, Edward 
Stettinius, himself a foimer associate of 
the powerful Morgan interests, turned in 
part on this very point. So did the dispute 
about the ousting of Jesse Jones from the 
direction of federal lending agencies and 
the appointment of Henry Wallace as 
Secietarv of Commerce. 

With legard to the alleged powei of big 
capitalists in the Roosevelt administrations 
two other facts have pertinence. The long 
list of capitalist contributois to the Re- 
publican campaign funds for the elections 
of 1936, 1940, and 1944 indicates that 
the amount of power exercised bv capital- 
ists in the Federal Government was not 
sufficient to meet their own conceptions 
of then interests in innumerable cases 
Still more significant in this relation is 
the tact that capitalism, fiee enterprise, 
and "tiust-busting” somewhat in the 
economic style of William Jennings Brvan 
m 1896 were supported by the very left- 
wing of the New Dealers headed by Henry 
Wallace, endorsed by leaders in the Politi- 
cal Action Committee of the Congiess of 
Industiial Oiganizations, and appioved, 
tempoiarily at least, by American Com- 
munists of the Stalin school. The expro- 
priation of capitalists m favor of "political 
men” foimed no part of the New Deal 
piogiam as of 1945. Nevertheless, m that 
year industrial and financial interests did 
not have any such independent power m 
politics as they had exercised m 1928 or 
1916 or 1900. 

During the evolution of the New Deal, 
another large interest, formerly regarded 
as essentially private, has assumed a semi- 
political and semiofficial character. Foiii- 
tein 01 fifteen vidlion inditshial and ‘white 
collar nioikers oiganized in hades and 
general unions hate acqiiiied a special 
position in law and hate thus attached 
then fortunes to the fortunes of politics 
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To consolidate and fortify this attach- 
ment one of the national federations of 
labor— the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations — established the Committee for 
Political Action in 1344 and, with no 
little reason, claimed to have assured the 
re-election of President Roosevelt in that 
year. 

Nominally as yet, organized labor pos- 
sesses a high degree of independence. But 
some of its privileges hate been sson by 
political instead of economic action; and 
it has entrusted the supervision of impor- 
tant elections and decisions in union affairs 
to federal .agencies, thus regularly invok- 
ing the intervention and protection of 
the Gos'ernment directly in behalf of its 
interests. To this extent it h.\s become 
entangled in the vicissitudes of politics 
and the state. Although organized labor 
had participated in campaigns and elec- 
tions in limited ways for more than half 
1 century, the degree and nature of its 
participation in 1944 indicated that it had 
reached a new stage in its relations to 
government and politics, and had made a 
deeper plunge into the opposition of inter- 
ests that provides dynamics for polirics, 
especially avhere freedom of opinion and 
elections is practiced. 

To carry out New Deal policies in gen- 
eral and particular, an enormous boih of 
public officiaU ami employees, Feileral aiij 
state, has been added to the older and 
relatiiely small bureaucracy. In other 
words, while the number of private citi- 
zens and concerns enjoying direct benefits 
from government expenditures increased, 
the apparatus of government, central and 
local, reached proportions nescr before 
attained in the United States. Now' the 
political party in power has a huge army 
of office-holders dependent upon it for 
jobs, emoluments, promotion, and prestige, 
and hence by interest inclined to keep it 
indefinitely in all places of political 
authority. 

Late in 1944 the United States Bureau 


of the Census reported that the Federal 
Government had t.yjr.ooo civil em- 
plovees. and that state and local govern- 
ments had 3.16S.000. making a total of 
fr.fo3.000 public functionaries. Estimat- 
ing the number of inhabitants at 13S,- 
loo.S'f, the Census Bureau reckoned the 
number of place-holders at iie.irly one in 
twenty of the population. Since each 
place-holder usually has one or more fam- 
ily relatives, frequently dependents, it 
becomes esident that this class, whose 
fortunes are directly att,ichcd to those of 
government, is in a position to wield im- 
mense power in politics and society. It is 
true that in 1944 about two million of 
the civil employees were in government 
places connected with the war and that in 
time many of them may or will be re- 
turned to private life. But even so. the 
number of place-holders will remain large 
enough to exercise a decisive influence in 
close elections under the rule of political 
equality — "one person, one vote.” Hence 
it must be recorded that a new kind of 
class has appeared in America: a large and 
permanent bureaucracy composed of polit- 
ical men and women whose economic 
support is derived mainly if not wholly 
from politics. 

Under the policies of taxing, spending, 
regulating, and promoting, politicians 
have put a special sort of floor under their 
operating machine. Millions of farmers, 
industrialists, industrial workers, and gov- 
ernment employees are made directly de- 
pendent upon government actions, that is, 
politics, for part or all of their profits, 
wages or other income. Millions of aged 
and dependent persons are henceforward 
to obtain all or a substantial portion of 
their economic support from government, 
central or local or both in co-operation. 
Until the w'ar boom demand for labor 
exceeded the sopply, millions of unem- 
ployed persons turned to the Federal 
Government in search of employment or 
relief ; but the boom is admittedly -tern- 
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porary. An end to such piospenty is 
inevitible. 

The polificil pirty phise of the eco- 
nomic shifts 15 patent In former times 
party organizations had been maintained 
principally bv contiibutions from private 
economic interests desirous of goveinment 
favors. With funds deu\ed from such 
sources, party managers earned on cam- 
paigns and cmplojcd many devices m 
influencing ^otcis. But under the new 
regime Democratic politicians, while con- 
tinuing old ways of collecting party funds, 
merely have to remind a multitude of 
voters that they depend duectlv and im- 
mediately upon politics foi innumenbk 
tangible benefits received. Indeed it is 
likely that few of these ■voters need to 
be reminded of anything so daih obvious 
to them. Once Republican politicians had 
overtly called the attention of minufac- 
turers to the benefit deuved from Repub- 
hcan tat iff policies; but the numbei of 
voters immediately represented by such 
interests was relatively small. Now the 
number of voters receiving economic re- 
turns from politics mounts upwards into 
the tens of millions. 

Despite all tlie changes which have 
taken place in economics and politics 
during the past quarter of a centurv, the 
democratic theory of fiee and equal heads 
still rules in American politics, for the 
most part . . Tax and other qualifications 
on the suffrage in geneial and special dis- 
criminations against Negroes m many 
states offer contradictions, but the piopoi- 
tion of the adult population that can and 
does vote is verv large And m practice 
party divisions show a high degree of 
correlation with division into income 
groups By numerous polls taken during 
election campaigns, notably since 1936, 
evidence has been furnished to the effect 
that ihe major portion of the Demon afic 
voters belong to the lower income- ^lejiips 
and that the major poition of ihe voteis 
in the tipper mcome-gtotips ate to be 


found in the Republican column. Thus 
modem research and polling methods have 
developed statistical suppoit for the theory 
of the economic basis of politics formu- 
lated bv James Madison in 1787. 

While "the political man” has been 
gaining in authority over "the economic 
man,” Amciican foreign policies and wars 
since 1S98 have rendered necessary the 
enlargement of military interests in econ- 
omy and politics The significance of this 
development must be appreciated in any 
effort to understand the tendencies of our 
times; foi it leads to the expectation that 
*Uhc mihtaiy man** and "military force” 
titll play an ntncauii^ lolc m the public 
afan\ of the United Statis as well as in 
the affairs of othci countries. 

This outcome of recent war cxpciicnces 
was not wholly unforeseen. For many 
3cars advocates of internationalism have 
msistcd that "nationalism” and "isolation- 
ism,” as well as "impeiialism,” lequiie a 
huge militaiy and naval establishment — 
"mihtaiism,” in short; and that only by 
a system of collective security on a world 
scale can this menace to civilian life and 
civilian government, including the bur- 
densome cost, be avoided 

Arguments of the kind were prominent 
in the debate over the League of Nations 
at the close of the fiist World War and 
provisions weie made in the Versailles 
treaty for a leduction of armaments Al- 
though the United States took part in the 
genet al conference on that subject, no 
'igiccmcnt on reductions could be leachcd 
bv the great Powers Again, before and 
after the United States became involved 
in the second World Wai, similai aigu- 
ments respecting the dangers of milita- 
rism were advanced in favor of American 
participation in the war and in a per- 
manent union of nations to prevent mili- 
tarism. 

However, early in 1945, after victory 
over Germany and Japan seemed assured 
and American membership in an organl/a- 
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tion of nations for collective security 
appeared almost certain, a demand arose 
in the United States for an extensive 
program of armaments, including univer- 
sal military service, to be put into eifect 
after the war as a permanent national 
system. In his message to Congress on 
January 6, 19451 President Roosevelt de- 
clared himself in favor of making univer- 
sal training a regular feature of American 
military policy after peace was restored. 
It is true that he insisted on the creation 
of an international organization for col- 
lective security, but he evidently did not 
deem the achievement of chat design a 
sufficient guarantee for the protection of 
the United States against foreign dangers. 

If the new policy is adopted, then the 
United States will have a gigantic military 
and naval establishment, modelled more 
or less on similar institutions long main- 
tained by the great Powers of the world. 
That will be followed by an immense 
growth in the number of persons, espe- 
cially officers, devoted entirely to the 
occupations of the armed services. This 
Is not to contend that militart' men arc 
more warlike than civilians; often they 
are in fact less warlike. But military men 
have, necessarily, a set of values which 
differ in many respects from civilian 
values; and the military interests, enhirged 
by universal conscription, will constitute 
a powerful influence in American affairs, 
with all that may involve amid the domes- 
tic and foreign contingencies of coming 
ages. 

In reconsidering an ide.i .is dccplv en- 
tangled in powerful interests as the idea 
of the economic basis of politics, no person 
can hope to be wholly “disinterested,” 
wholly detached and Olympian. He may 
strive to follow the ex.implc of Descartes 
and put preconceptions out of his mind, 
but he is almost certain to find them 
returning, perhaps by the “back-door,” 
as Descartes did. We arc not under obli- 
gations to accept the associatlonal psy- 


chology of John Locke as the whole truth; 
yet we are all, in some measure, victims 
of ideas derived from our experiences and 
associations. 

There are few, if any, ideas relative to 
human affairs which all men and women 
of every class, clime, race, nation, and age 
CJn look upon coldly and agree upon as 
re.idily as they can upon the proposition 
that the circumference of a circle is equal 
ro 3.1416 times its diameter, approxi- 
mately. Certainly the proposition that “in 
the absence of military force, political 
power naturally and necessarily goes into 
rhe hands which hold the property” is not 
a statement likely to be viewed with chill 
det.iclunent and universally accepted, de- 
fended, or criticized without emotion. 

Even so, this does not imply that we 
may not with some success seek the utmost 
truth about particular aspects of human 
affairs in detail and in general. Indeed by 
an informed awareness of relevant pre- 
conceptions — scct.irian, partisan, and fac- 
tion.il, including our own — we may to 
some extent rise above them or shake off 
their tyranny. At all events, the theory 
of the economic basis of politics may be 
more effectively reconsidered if these 
admonitions are kept in mind. 

Although this theory is ancient in 
origin, the modern statement of it was 
formulated in particuLir circumstances 
and on the basis of assumptions connected 
with those circumstances. It was in Eng- 
land .ind the United States that the thesis 
was earliest promulgated in comprehensive 
form .ind .applied to practical politics. 
And in England civilian supremacy over 
the monarchy and army was attained by 
the end of the seventeenth century; in the 
United States civilian supremacy over all 
armed forces was guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution which went into effect in 1789. 

Tlic geographical position of these two 
countries, given the state of war tech- 
nology, made unnecessary the maintenance 
of huge armies for purposes of offense or 
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defense. While high standing was accorded 
to the military man in both nations, mili- 
tary virtues were subordinated to civilian 
virtues — in economic terms, industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural virtues. In 
England and the United States, from the 
latter part of the eighteenth century on- 
ward, constitutional government, with 
emphasis on civil liberties, generally pre- 
vailed; thus conditions favored the easy 
expression of economic interests in politics, 
and the exercise of power by such inter- 
ests in affairs of state. Upon the assump- 
tion that these conditions would continue 
indefinitely, politics was extensively 
treated as if the theory of the economic 
basis of politics supplied the criteria for 
"explaining” politics always and every- 
where. 

It should also be remembered that Karl 
Marx, who reduced all history to class 
struggles and formulated the theory of 
materialist determinism near the middle 
of the nineteenth century, conducted his 
major economic studies in England and 
used English capitalism as the classical 
example. It is true that Marx and his 
collaborator, Friedrich Engels, gave some 
attention to war as a social phenomenon; 
but neither of them substantially quali- 
fied his "economic man” by reference to 
the role of the military man in universal 
history. In fact Marx built his system 
largely on Manchester economics and then 
evolved his own theory of social dynamics, 
known as dialectical materialism. It may 
be truly said that in some ways he was a 
victim of capitalistic theories then in 
vogue and of Hegelian metaphysics. 

The general conception of Manchestec- 
ism as applied to universal history was, 
up to a certain point, almost identical 
with that of Marxism. Capitalism was 
bound to spread throughout the world, 
reaching at length the most remote and 
backward places. Old military societies 
were to be transformed into industrial 
societies. "The economic man” would 


completely subdue "the military man,” 
the state would shrink, and the adminis- 
tration of things for human welfare would 
take the place of government by force. 
Manchesterism saw this occurring as the 
area of capitalist laissez fain was ex- 
tended and as free trade among nations 
was progressively realized; and Marx in- 
troduced a proletarian revolution as a 
prelude to universal liberty and well- 
being. But both systems of historical 
interpretation looked forward to world 
peace, economic prosperity, and the de- 
cline, if not the disappearance, of "the 
military man” and the state. Even Marx 
himself thought that the socialist trans- 
formation might be effected in England 
and the United States by constitutional 
as distinguished from violent methods. 

Nevertheless, the prophecies of Man- 
chesterism and Marxism have not been 
realized. The whole world has not been 
fully industrialized or turned to the peace- 
ful pursuits of economic production. In 
recent years the area of the earth occupied 
by constitutional and democratic govern- 
ments has diminished rather than in- 
creased. The multitude of people living 
under the sword of empires and under 
dictatorial states maintained by military 
force outnumbers by far the multitude 
living under systems of government which 
allow a high degree of economic and 
political liberty. "The political man” and 
"the military man” have gained at the 
expense of "the economic man.” The state 
has not withered away, as communists 
once confidently predicted, even under 
communism as enforced in Russia. Calcu- 
lations respecting the future of both eco- 
nomic and political forces must still be 
balanced by calculations as to the possible 
weight of sheer power and the sword in 
the years ahead. 

Yet amid recent changes one thing 
remains certain. Politics, including mili- 
tary aspects, must have an economic basis 
or perish. People must have food, clothing. 
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and shelter before and whde they engage 
in politics and fighting. Whatever the 
formulas for the ownctship and use of 
property, the state — despotic or democratic 
— must secure for itself an economic 
underti riting sufficient to sustain it 01 it 
will in fact wither away, as many states 
and empires have in the past. "The man 
of war,” with his insatiable demand foi 
materials, is even more than ever depend- 
ent upon economic production and, if he 
strives for political sovereignty, he must 
make sure that an adequate economic 
underpinning is provided or he will be 
destroyed by his own works It is in these 
circumstances and subject to such quali- 
fications that the economic basis of poli- 
tics needs re-e\amination, for it is a 
fundamental consideration in statecraft 
everywhere, all the time. 

With economics left out of account, 
political science cannot rise much abov'C 
the level of astrology. But when the forms 
and ownership of property, the pioductivc 
methods, the economic institutions, and 
the economic gioups and ideas of a given 
society have been described with the ut- 
most accuracy and when long term trends 
m the past have been plotted, pure analysis 
and repiesentative thought have about 
reached the limits of their procedure The 
findmgs and trends thus disclosed do not 
constitute an exact science which permits 
sure predictions as to the definite political 
consequences that will inexonblv flow 
from the total economic situation 01 the 
trends. 

Here then we confront the problem of 
great histoiv, in which all economic, 
poIitic.il, military, and other events t.ike 
place. Inevitably, we also face the central 
problem of historiognphy and philos- 
ophy. the origin, nature, dynimics, and 
capacities of human beings in relation to 
one another and their environment 

But the human mind cannot actually 
lay hold of things alleged to be "original 
causes,” 01 things called "causes” m the 


subsequent flow of personalities and 
events, and see them functioning inde- 
pendently m particular ways at particular 
times with mescapable effects discernible 
to the eye. We cannot picture realistically 
in the mind economic events or forces 
operating agamst "politics" and produc- 
mg political “effects,” as we can, for 
instince, picture a locomotive coming up 
behind a tram of cars and pushing it 
ahead to a given destination. Such phys- 
ical or mechanical images correspond to 
none of the realities associated with eco- 
nomic interests and activities in conjunc- 
ture with political interests and political 
activities. 

We may, of course, adopt some such 
formula as "economics comes first and 
detei mines politics.” But this is an arbi- 
trary act of will, and the formula is 
untenable m view of relevant historical 
knowledge. Human beings had to eat in 
order to live and they began eatmg before 
they established great societies and states; 
but human beings were more than mere 
eating-amraals even in the most primitive 
umes of which we have knowledge. At 
an early stage in social evolution, eco- 
nomics and government, such as they 
were, became mextiicably entangled, and 
their influences upon each othe. were 
reciprocal. Not since the beginning of 
recorded history has this involved rela- 
tionship been broken: economic changes 
have affected governments and changes 
in governments have affected economic 
institutions and interests. But the prob- 
lem of which precedes which or what 
comes first has not been solved by any 
process of learning or thinkmg. 

Unless we are to remain indefinitely in 
indecisive meditation upon an unanswer- 
able question, the knot which cannot be 
unravelled by phdosophy or historical 
inquiry and speculation must be cut by 
considering the economic basis of politics 
in terms of action. At bottom, the prob- 
lem of comprehendmg, using, and testing 
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the theory or fiction thus becomes one m 
active statecraft for all reflective persons 
concerned with living and operating in 
relation to public affairs. Immediately the 
theory, which is in itself mere idea, is 
attached to inner images and impulses and 
to visible circumstances Having resolved 
to act, such persons will clarify their 
purposes as to economic or political ends, 
will make use of systematic knowledge 
and thought relative to economic and 
political inteiests, will strive to discern 
what IS inescapable in the given conjunc- 
ture of events, and will at length come 
to a judgment on the general situation 
with reference to the time and form of 
proposed actions and their probable 
consequences 

Stated in inothei wiy, the political 
science of pure thought as an end in itselt 
can Ignore the economic basis of politics, 
but the political science of action can- 
not — unless forsooth it is wholly irra- 
tional and hence doomed to self-destruc- 
tion If rational, it will employ systematic 
knowledge of economic institutions, in- 
terests, and forces in all their forms, 
make conjectures or forecasts derived 
from this knowledge, reach informed 
judgments respecting the general situa- 
tion and Its details, make decisions so 
mstructed, take appropriate actions, and 
submit the outcome to the test of human 
experience. 

But here the absolutist who is sure that 
he knov,^ precisely what will happen in 
every contingencj, real or imagined, will 
file objections He will declare thit the 
above conclusion discloses no indefeasible 
or mathematical laws governing human 
affairs which mil permit certainty in 
predictions and hence make perfeetK 
plain the right thing to do or say at the 
right moment in order to accomplish a 
given end or ends Besides, he will com- 
plain, It introduces the factor of human 
judgment, which is fallible and belongs 
to intuition, not knowledge and cer- 


tainty; It IS therefore "mystical” and 
"unscientific ” 

To such objections answers are possible 
If human affairs are in fact determined 
under indefeasible or mathematical law, 
human beings are cieatuies of fate and 
hive no choices, good or bad, as to the 
right thing to do or say at any time They 
are mere automata in history. With refer- 
ence to the factor of judgment or intui- 
tion, It also appears in the process of 
formulating theories of physical science, 
which may or may not be later subjected 
to the tests of action At all events, 
human beings conduct their affairs as if 
they possess the power of insight, judg- 
ment, and choice 

In his volume The Domain of Natmai 
SciiHCf, one of the most thoughtful and 
penetrating works on the subject, E W 
Hobson says (p 460) that there are two 
kinds of scientific knowledge the sys- 
tematic scheme and the unsystematic 
synthesis (from which elements of the 
foimer may not be absent) "But besides 
these kinds of knowledge, there evists a 
kind of apprehension which is more im- 
mediate and direct, although it is often 
inextricably combined with knowledge of 
the other kinds. This knowledge is given 
by direct intuition, in which the object 
m the subject-object relation is apparently 
apprehended all at once, as a whole, and 
not by a conscious synthesis of all its 
parts and their relations. ... An excep- 
tional power of obtaining an intuitional 
grasp of a complex as a whole is an essen- 
tial clement in the mental outfit of a 
man of science of the highest oidei ” 

The exeicise of "intuitional and imag- 
inative apprehension” is prominent in the 
history of all the great stateciaft that la is 
steeled nations through the stoims of 
war and revolution and through years of 
advancing civilization in times of peace 
An example of such statecraft on a large 
scale IS to be found in the proceedings of 
the men who flamed the Constitution of 
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the United States in 1787. These men 
had at their command knowledge, both 
systematic and unsystematic; they were 
familiar with the history of government, 
tyranny, violence, and liberty; they were 
intimately acquainted with the political 
and economic interests involved directly 
and indirectly in their own undertaking 
But, given the nature of then lesoKe to 
act, they also had to deal with impon- 
derables, immeasurables, and unpredicta- 
bles; to make calculations respecting the 
possibilities and probabilities of the occa- 
sion; to pass judgment on the geneial 
situation; and finally, without being cer- 
tain as to the outcome, to make a deci- 
sion on the foims of actions to be iisked, 
in the hope of attaining the ends of union, 
government, and liberty, piojected m 
the paper draft of the Constitution sub- 
mitted to ratifying bodies and to \alida- 
tion by events. 

By wiv of suminiry, the theory of the 
economic basis of politics may be restated 
in the following formulas. 

Revolutions and wais on a world- 
shaking scale hue been accompanied by 
accelerated alteiations in the forms and 
functions of economies and governments 

If histoiical expciience is any guide, 
drastic changes in economy will find c\- 
pressions in politics, and, on the other 
hand, chinges in the functions of go\ern- 
ment will be followed by lepeiciissions m 
economy. 

In cveiy civilized society, w'hitevei the 
nature, ownciship, and law of propcity, 
a diversity of economic inteicsts ippcars 
and "the most common and dunble 
source” of clashing interests in politics 
IS the vaiious and unequal distiibution of 
property or income . . . 

The piictice of democracy as govern- 
ment by the w'lll of majorities 01 pluiah- 
ties, under the theoiy of ficc and equal 
heads, does not eliminate economic inter- 
ests, prevent collisions among them, or 


guarantee a pacific conduct of govern- 
ment or an efficient solution of con- 
tradictions. . . . 

In the absence of militaiy force, eco- 
nomic inteiests will come to expression 
in political power. 

If private economic interests, having 
achieved political power, cannot provide 
an efficient economic undeipinning of 
society in the long run, they will lose 
their sov'ercignty to politics or military 
force. 

If by force or stratagem politics 
achieves sovereignty over all private eco- 
nomic interests, it will have to maintain 
an eflicicnt economic basis of its own or 
perish foi want of life-giving support 

If military force tiiumphs over both 
economics and politics, it must assure an 
economic basis of its own or collapse amid 
the rums of sterile power. 

If there are no individual or group eco- 
nomic interests possessing a high degree 
of independence as against the state, 
despotism will supplant constitutional 
goveinment and then run its own histone 
course. 

In the absence of militaiy force, un- 
der constitutional government, that is, 
limited government, against which a high 
degree of fieedom is provided by the 
supreme law, the stateciaft loyal to such 
government is under obligation to rec- 
ognize the nature and existence of eco- 
nomic inteiests, piomote certain interests 
in paiticular times and circumstances, 
icstrain specific interests in particular 
times and places, and in general facilitate 
voluntary and compulsory adjustments of 
conflicting interests within the frame- 
work of some common civil policy. 

The principal altei native to such con- 
stitutional government and piactice of 
stitecmft IS the puisuit of specific inter- 
ests to the bitter end — to the test of 
sheer power to the uttermost. This will 
culminate m a resort to arms by one or 
more of the conflicting inteiests and may 
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eventuate in the triumph of one among 
them (or a coalition); or, if long his- 
rnrical experience is conclusive, will 
result in the destruction of all factions 
in the ordeal of violence. 

The realities to which the above 
formulas refer come within the sweep of 
total history in time. They are not self- 
contained and independent "tracts of 
matter and force.” They are enmeshed in 
other human characteristics and events— 
biological, mental, moral, artistic, and 
religious — that also appear in total his- 
tory. The origins of total history, like 
that of the physical universe, are shrouded 


in the darkness of prehistory, and the 
law or laws of total history, if there be 
any, have not been discovered. Given the 
fragmentary evidences available, these 
origins and law or laws cannot be dis- 
covered by the human mind. Hence the 
above formulas of economics and politics 
arc not "laws of history” but arc in the 
nature of conditioned and conditional 
axioms respecting probabilities of high 
degree, subject to modifications by the 
acquisition of new knowledge and by 
the experiences of a future that cannot be 
forecast with any mathematical or de- 
scriptive certainty worthy of the name. 
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studies in social history and cconomia. In this brief essay the 
authors outline the characteristics of the economy \isua!ized by 
Adam Smicii and, to a considerable extent, by die American 
founding fathers. The laisscz-faire policy was advocated on the 
assumption that all decisions afTecting the distiilmtion of eco- 
nomic resources would be made automatically without human 
intervention by the mechanism of the free market. Inasmuch as 
the classical assumptions no longer correspond to existing facts, 

It is essential to examine the actual functioning of our economic 
institutions. If decisions affecting tlic lues of millions arc to be 
made bv men, rather than by foiccs operaung through an imper- 
sonal market mechanism, it is imperative tliat we know who 
makes decisions and to what ends. 

When the "man in the street” is asked to property, individual initiative, free corn- 
name the corner stones of American eco- petition, private profit.” Tradirionallv, a 

nomic life, his ready answer is, "Private man’s business is his own, to do with as 
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he pleases. He is acclaimed for his ability 
to make profits through the exercise of 
his initiative, and schoolboys arc taught 
to want to be like him. Traditionally, 
opportunity is open to everybody, com- 
petition is unrestricted, and the best man 
wins the crown of success. 

We all know this tradition. It is so 
familiar and so imbedded in our thinking 
that we continue to accept it even when 
our daily observation shows us plenty of 
situations where it is not applicable. We 
see that the door of opportunity is not 
always open; that the exercise of initia- 
tive may lead, not to success, but to the 
loss of a job; that a business may be so 
involved in public interests that to regard 
it as "private” is to accept the idea that 
people as well as things can belong to 
private individuals. Yet familiarity often 
makes the tradition more convincing to 
us than observed facts. It is hard for us 
to view it critically and to test it by the 
factual conditions of American industry 
today. 

This tradition was developed in the 
early part of the nineteenth century when 
conditions more nearly fitted the theory. 
Most property was privately owned, tan- 
gible and visible in form. A man’s farm, 
his house, his ship, his tools, his slaves 
were all his to do with much as he chose. 
Most people depended upon their own 
initiative for the living which they made 
as farmers, merchants, fishermen, ship- 
owners, or artisans. Although many a 
farmer’s prosperity depended partly upon 
the quantity and quality of the land 
which his father left him, it depended 
mostly upon w'hcther he farmed the land 
carelessly or well. This gave a basis for 
the current belief that a man’s property 
was evidence of his fitness to own. Com- 
petition on the whole was free and active. 
There was little to prevent a m.in from 
setting up a rival establishment for mak- 
ing shoes or nails, or for selling merchan- 
dise and taking business away from an 


older shop or store. So long as there was 
free land to the west and the sea to the 
east, the door of opportunity was, or at 
least appeared to be, always open. 

The economic principles which are still 
generally accepted in America were thus 
formulated at a time when the charac- 
teristic business unit was the small work- 
shop, store, farm, or ship; when each 
shoemaker, merchant, farmer, or ship 
captain was independent, self-directing, 
and in competition with all the many 
other farmers or ship captains in the 
vicinity. The presence of a few hired 
hands or apprentices did not introduce a 
sufficient amount of organization to im- 
pair the fundamentally atomistic charac- 
ter of that economy. 

The mere mention of the economic 
activity typical of the first fifty years 
of America’s national life brings vividly 
to mind the contrasts between much of 
industry then and now. Although some 
activity, especially farming, still follows 
the old pattern, the economy as a whole 
has become radically altered from the 
economic system which shaped our eco- 
nomic traditions. 

The economic system of any time is 
the combination of principles and prac- 
tices acording to which the daily activi- 
ties of individuals are brought into rela- 
tion with one another to provide for daily 
needs. These principles and practices de- 
termine how the work of the world will 
get done, how goods will be produced and 
distributed, and how the labor of each 
person, applied to available resources, will 
be exchanged for the goods and services 
produced by others. An understanding of 
the system as a whole is as necessary to 
those who would understand and deal 
with the economy, or with any part of 
the economy, as is a knowledge of the 
relations .among parts of an automobile 
to the automobile mechanic. 

The old economy of small, individually 
owned, highly competitive business units 
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depended for its motive power upon the 
quest for individual profits, and for its 
interrelationships and adjustments upon 
flexible and sensitive prices. The central 
machinery of this economy was the 
market mechanism; the relationship be- 
tween individuals involved a bargain, not 
a command; individual competitors and 
individual buyers and sellers weie fairly 
equal in strength and no one had power 
over others or dominant power over the 
terms of the bargain The science of eco- 
nomics, as built up by Adam Smith and 
his followers on the basis of this type of 
economy and incorporated into the busi- 
ness tradition in America, was essentially 
a science of trading. 

According to this traditional picture of 
the old economy, the market mechanism 
worked automatically if only it were let 
alone Hence the doctrine of Imsez 
fane. If each individual were unhampered 
in his effort to make the maximum piofit, 
he could be counted upon to exert himself 
with unsparing energy to produce the 
things that people wanted most. If com- 
petition between each and every producer 
and each and every buyer were fiee and 
equal, the pressure to offer a better prod- 
uct at a lower price could be depended 
upon to promote ingenuity and technical 
progress and to lead to a constantly i ising 
standard of living. If prices were flexible, 
reflecting sensitively the balance between 
what producers were willing to sell and 
buyers were willing to buy, the right 
amount of the right products would be 
made and sold, and human labor and 
material resources would be used in the 
fullest and most efficient fashion. 

The three major assumptions upon 
which the traditional analysis rests are; 
(i) that individuals act on the profit 
motive, (2) that they are more or less 
equal in their competitive and bargaimng 
strength, so that no one has economic 
power over others, and (3) that prices 
respond automatically, without the inter- 


vention of any human judgment, to varia- 
tions in supply and demand in order to 
bring about a balance between the two 
These assumptions led to the conclusion 
that there could be neither overproduction 
nor unemployment, for prices would 
adjust until everything offered was sold 
and until all people who wanted to woik 
and all resources available for use were 
employed. 

Traditional economics well rccognired 
that an economy is a delicate mechanism 
which calls for a constant pioccss of 
adjustment in order to mesh the scpaiarc 
activities of millions of people each of 
whom IS producing things that others are 
to use and is dependent upon the effoits 
of others The pioduction and distnbution 
of bread is one of the simplei processes, 
yet It iniolves the questions of how much 
wheat farmers will raise, how much biead 
IS needed bj people in city and countiv, 
how much income the farmer will get 
from his wheat, what he will bu) w ith it, 
and the amount that the citv person can 
afford to pay for bread Consider, for 
instance, the somewhat more complex 
problem of how much of each of moie 
than a thousand kinds of ordinary cotton 
cloth IS to be produced, which mills will 
produce which, whether women are going 
to wear cotton or rayon underweai, and 
how the prices of cotton and rayon cloth 
and the income of the cotton faimer aie 
interwoven! 

In the old economy, these myriad 
adjustments were made through the 
mechanism of market price Each pro- 
ducer decided what to make accoidmg 
to the price that he expected to get Each 
buyer decided what he would buy by 
comparing prices and values If pioducers 
were offering more shoes or cabbages than 
buyers were willing to buy at the prices 
that producers were asking, prices dropped 
New buyers, who would not puichase 
shoes at five dollars or cabbages at ten 
cents, took the shoes off the market at 
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three dollars and the cabbages at eight 
cents. Price, moving up and down, acted 
as a regulator by means of which supply 
and demand weie equated When too much 
was offcied, or demand fell oft, prices went 
down; when too little, they went up. 
Lower puces drove the extra produteis out 
of business and into more piofitable lines 
or brought m additionil purchasers High- 
er puces attiacted new produteis or drove 
out some of the buyers. The icsult, in any 
case, was a balance. When the balance 
was upset, it was lestored by automatic 
adjustments in puce. If any price got out 
of line, automatic piessuies immcdntely 
developed to bung it back. If any icsource, 
whether labor oi mateiial, w'is being 
poorlv used, puces readjusted themselves 
until It was put to a bettci use. It labor 
could be moic fiuitfully employed making 
cloth than m iking shoes, wages would rise 
in the former industry oi diop m the 
latter until enough workers had shifted 
fiom shocniaking to weaving to equalize 
the productivity of the two types of 
workeis Coiiespondinglv, it coin should 
become more valuable for nuking alcohol 
than for fattening hogs, the alcohol 
makers would oftcr a highci price for it 
than hog raisers and would diveit the 
supply to themselves until additional 
supplies of coin would be woith no more 
to them than the hog raisers The millions 
of detailed interrelationships thus took 
care of themselves without anybody’s 
direction, and the complex economy w.as 
kept in running oidci by the automatic 
operation of the sensitive market mecha- 
nism. 

The continued presence of economic 
activity carried on by individual initiative 
has kept alive this economic tiadition, 
with Its assumption that economic adjust- 
ments work themselves out automaticallv. 
Thousands of little saw'mills scattered all 
over the country operate when the price 
of lumber is high enough to make it worth 
their while and shut down when the price 


drops. The amount of petroleum on the 
maiket includes the product of individ- 
ually owned Pennsylvania oil wells that 
pump or stop pumping as the pi ice goes 
up or down. Farming, most conspicuously, 
IS still earned on by the same tv pc of unit 
which was typical of the early nineteenth 
century — subject during the past three 
years to a measuie of control introduced 
by the AAA and its successor The indi- 
vidual farmer pioduces wheat or not, 
depending upon what he expects the price 
of wheat to be, and offeis his produce for 
what It Will bung in the maiket. The 
market price of wheat vines from day 
to day, and even from hour to hour, in 
accordance with changes m the amount 
offered foi sale oi in cstimites of the 
amount that will be offered. The individ- 
ual farmer has no control over either the 
total amount of wheat produced or the 
market price of wheat, for his contribution 
to the total supply of when is insignifi- 
cant. Activities such as these have pre- 
sented a pictuie of the traditional free 
market and have furnished examples to 
which to point whenever the validity of 
traditional theory has been called in 
question. 

The tiadition of the old economy has 
been especially tenacious in Ameiica, 
moreover, because the most articulate and 
politically influential groups in the com- 
munity have been the ones to typify it. 
Professional people, merchants, farmers, 
small business men continue to observe 
and to piacticc individual initiative and 
to believe in it even while they suffer 
fiom Its disappeaiance in other parts of 
the economy. The inarticulate mass of 
factory workers, who are in a position to 
sec a very different pictute, can rarely 
v'oice their observations. The "w'hite- 
collar” groups are diverted by devices 
such as individual sales recoids or bonuses 
fmm observing how limited the scope for 
their self-dircction has become. 

The picture of the old economy has 
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been fmbcr sustained by the practice of 
treating as a "special case” every situation 
which docs not correspond to the old pat- 
tern. Economises, business men, and the 
general public have known well that "free 
competition” in the telephone or alumi- 
num industry is a myth. They have known 
that the prices of cigarettes and automo- 
biles are not flexible and determined in 
free markets like the price of wheat. They 
have been conscious of the multitude of 
industrial, clerical, technical, and admin- 
istrative workers regimented under the 
direction of the initiating few. They have 
often dealt with monopoly or public utili- 
ties as special fields of study. But when 
they have pictured the economy tft a 
whole and have discussed its functioning, 
they have left out of consideration the 
influence of these nonflexible, noncom- 
petitive parts, 

Likewise, when the force of govern- 
ment has been applied to the problems of 


the economy it has usually been directed 
coward the effort to restore free competi- 
tive conditions and to break up large and 
powerful units by means of antitrust laws. 
Vi'hcre the government has accepted 
limited competition, as in the railroads, 
or monopoly, as in public utilities, its 
concern has been with the "fairness” of 
rates, not their effect on the functioning 
of the economy as a w'holc. 

The task which confronts us here is to 
detach ourselves from the hold of this 
tradition and to examine the reality of 
modern industry for significant contrasts 
between it and the old economy. In the 
effort to understand the economy as a 
whole, our attention will center on those 
developments which have made our mod- 
ern economy essentially different from 
that described by the earlier economists 
and which may impair the mechanisms 
upon which the old system has relied in 
its theory and essential practices. 


The Economic Setting 

David Lynch, in ilis The Concentration of Economic 
Power, lias made a useful analysis and summary of the tliirty- 
onc xofumes of hearings and the forty-three mom^aphs which 
were writien for the Temporary National Economic Ojmmittee. 
The increasing reliance liy Congress upon the device of investi- 
Raiion by special committees is an example of the way in which 
techniques essential to elTcclivc gosernment have developed, dc- 
s])itc die aiiscncc of a specific authorization in the Constitution, 
'riic TNKC was perhaps the most thorough of all the investiga- 
tions cfindiictcd by Congress inUj the actual structure and func- 
tioning of ihc American economy. The summary of the he.Trings 
before this comiiiiitcc presented belfm- constitutes an effective 
analysis of the naliiic of our economic system. 


Shortly before the death of ex-President characterized a people and an age unable 
Giolidge he made a most provocative to achieve orientation in the swift current 
statement. His apparent bewilderment of change induced by the technological 

Reprinted from David Lynch, The Concentration of Economic Power. Copyright 104 ^ bv 
Columbia University Press. 
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revolution. His statement revealed the 
temper of a people rushing from an epoch 
of unst.ible prosperity into a period of 
depression, with consequent disorganiza- 
tion and despair. The former President 
said, "We are in a new era to which I 
do not belong. When I read of the new- 
' fangled things that are popular now, 1 
realize that my time in public affairs is 
past. I wouldn’t know how to handle 
them if I wore called upon to do so." We 
are in a new age. We are called upon to 
cope with the problems of that age. Great 
technological changes have been effected, 
requiring momentous social and institu- 
tional adjustments. 

Cultural anthropologists speak of a 
problem — the social lag — which arises 
when the institutional and functional 
aspects of the social pattern get out of 
kilter with regard to the mechanical and 
the technical. Modern techniques of pro- 
duction are calling forth new schemes of 
social org.inization. It would seem, never- 
theless, that the p.ittetns of thought which 
guided statesmen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have become more deeply entrenched 
in the thinking of the twentieth. Leon 
Henderson described the more salient of 
these habit patterns as the basic assump- 
tions underlying the organization of our 
economic society:' (i) reliance in the 
ability of Individuals, in free association, 
p to design affirmatively the main forms and 
directions of life; (2) faith in the efficacy 
of private property and freedom of con- 
tract; (3) the assumption of equality of 
bargaining power; (4) belief that the 
pursuit of self-interest will serve the com- 
munity interest; (5) belief in holding the 
rules of the game to a minimum; and (6) 
faith in the function of price and the 
market place to bring about the best 
combination and allocation of productive 
resources. 

However much these assumptions may 

' fvfoie the renipijimy S'tilttJiiui £tv- 

mmte Committee, Part 1, pp. 157-183. 


or may not have been satisfactorily 
adapted to their da)', there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that technologically the 
twentieth century has departed radically 
from that of the nineteenth. In the place 
of the handicraft system has come mass- 
method machine production; in the place 
of the Individualistic entrepreneur of the 
Adam Smith type has come the joint stock 
company, thence the giant corporation 
and the ultracomple-v holding company. 
In the place of a predominantly agrarian 
economy has come a highly industrialized 
society. In the place of relatis'cly simple 
mechanical devices, such as spinning 
jennies, power looms, and cotton gins, 
have appeared giant rotary presses, flying 
fortresses, giant power projects, and blast 
furnaces. Everywhere the setting, from 
which was born the economic ideology 
and methodology of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has undergone far-reaching and 
fundamental changes. Despite these great 
industrial changes, the habits of mind, the 
thought patterns, of the past century 
project themselves into the modern age. 
The illusion of the nineteenth century 
perpetuates itself. 

The illusion takes several forms. First, 
it is sometimes assumed that there was 
a period in the past when a freely 
competitive, laissez-faire system ex- 
isted which functioned quite satisfac- 
torily in the allocation of resources. 
Secondly, it is assumed that a set of rules 
or principles adapted to one epoch of 
social and industrial evolution is satisfac- 
torily adjusted to a later and more ad- 
vanced stage. Third, the facile and escapist 
legerdemain is sometimes adopted of inter- 
preting the complex pattern of social 
institutions of the day in terms of the 
simple economy of yesterday. Writers and 
men in public offices often assume the 
existence of an automatic self-adjusting 
economy and in so doing assume the non- 
existence of important problems. 

This flight from the reality of a com- 
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plex modern economy finds a counterpart 
in a fetish relating to economic organiza- 
tion. The fetish is cuiiipetltion. It is a sort 
of emotional, cultlike, uncritical accept- 
ance and repetition of the notion chat 
competition is characteristic, feasible, and 
desirable. Even the monopolists who ap- 
peared before the TNEC seriously spoke 
and thought in terms of a competitive 
pattern, apparently unable to grasp the 
reality and the extent of monopoly control 
in the modern scheme of organization. 
Then, there is the unchallenged premise, 
so often expressed, that competition is 
feasible — feasible in a world of the heavy 
industry and mass production techniques 
so characteristic of the twentieth ccntur^^ 
There Is the belief that competition is not 
only feasible but also desirable. Through- 
out the TNEC inquiry no one appeared to 
subject these basic questions to searching 
analysis. Hearings and testimony pro- 
ceeded with established preconceptions as 
to the role competition should play. The 
illusion of the nineteenth century was a 
point of departure for the problem-solvers 
of the twentieth. 

Certain portions of the TNEC hearings 
serve to emphasize how different the mod- 
ern economy is from the simple, auto- 
matic, self-correcting, laissez-faire concept 
which still grips the minds of many econ- 
omists, statesmen, and business men. In 
the place of an individualistic economy we 
find an age of corporacy characterized by 
great masses of property Intricately organ- 
ized around a legal fiction — the corpora- 
tion. In the place of free association among 
men wc find great combinations of trade 
associations conspiring together in ways 
undreamed of by Adam Smith. In the 
place of a simple, relatively stable economy 
of shopkeepers and craftsmen we find a 
dynamic technology swept along by a 
swiftly moving stream of inventions, in- 
novations, and discoveries guided by a 
small army of technicians who are giving 
us a new “planned economy,” at least on 


the mechanical side. Instead of a world 
of relatively free competition we find one 
which pays lip service to that ideal, but 
readily embraces anticompetitive practices. 

AN AGE OF CORPORACY 

Little can be done in this section except 
to emphasize what the reader already 
knows. Corporations arc so familiar that 
we take them for granted, and having 
done so wc proceed to think of them in 
terms of natural individuals and neglect 
the social implications of these great crea- 
tures of the law. The age of individualism, 
if one ever existed, has given way to an 
age of corporacy. As individualism was 
submerged in the tribal commune, in the 
labor gangs who built the pyramids, on 
the medieval manor, and in socialistic 
e.xpenments such as Sunnybrook Farm 
and Soviet Russia, so it is set aside in this 
day of corporacy. Men work in great 
co-operative enterprises, not as free com- 
petitive producers, but as wage earners, 
frequently of a great combination created 
under a charter granted by the state. 

The corporation is characteristic of the 
modern economy. The old individualistic 
producer remains, however, as a remnant 
of the Smithice economy; in fact, the in- 
dividual is riumerically more in evidence 
than the corporation. There are about 

6.000. 000 farmers in America — mostly 
individual enterprisers. In mining, manu- 
facturing, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
and the service industries there are about 

2.000. 000 firms; " most of them are indi- 
viduals or partnerships in business. Cor- 
porations number about 500,000. But 
even numerically, the corporation is be- 
coming more characteristic. Whereas the 
number of firms, including corporations, 
increased only 45 per cent between 1910 
and 1930, the number of corporations 
increased by 90 per cent. When one con- 
siders the difference in the volume of pro- 

^ Ibid., Part i, pp. 83-100. 
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TABLE I 

Importance of Corporate Activity 
(III i/csi^iiiited iniluitncs, nji/) 


Industry 

Percentage of Business Done 
by Corporations in 

Each Industrj* 

Electric iijjlit and power and manufactured gas 

100 

Communicalion 

100 

Mining 

96 

Manufacturing 

9^ 

Transjiortation 

89 

Finance 

84 

Government 

58 

Trade 

38 

Contract construction 

Sd 

»Scr\icc 

30 

Miscellaneous 

33 

Agriculture 

7 

Souicc: HviH'inas hefore the Temporary National Ecottomic Committee, Pan i, p. 96. 


duction and the economic power of the 
corporation, the comparison becomes even 
more one-sided. 

Numerically small though the corpora- 
tion may be, it is by no means insignifi- 
cant. In many of our most important 
industries the corporation dominates the 
field; it accounts for 90 per cent or more 
of production in the electric power, com- 
munication, mining, manufacturing, and 
transportation industries, In finance it 
accounts for 84 per cent of the business, 
and in trade, 58 per cent. An estimate of 
the total volume of business for the entire 
country indicates that corporations ac- 
count for nearly 6^ per cent. On the basis 
of production we are indeed in an age of 
corporacy. 

Likewise, from the standpoint of those 
who employ workers, this is an age of 
corporacy. Twenty-five per cent of those 
who employ wage earners employ but one 
worker; corporations account for virtually 
none of this group. At the other extreme, 
195 employers, or about one-hundredth 
of I per cent of the total, employ more 
than 10,000 employees each and account 


for more than i a per cent of all employees; 
corporations account for substantially all 
of this group. In other words, a 5 per cent 
of the employers employ i per cent of the 
employees, 50 per cent employ 4 per cent 
of the employees, and 76 per cent of the 
employers employ n per cent. Still an- 
other contrast; 50 per cent of the em- 
ployers (the smallest) employ only 4 
per cent of the workers, svhcrcas nine- 
tenths of I per cent of the employers ( the 
largest) employ 50 per cent of the 
workers. The age of corporate employ- 
ment is here and with it a materially 
different world from that envisioned by 
the physiocrats. 

The corporation is an artificial creature 
of the state, created to perform an essen- 
tial social function. It has no power other 
than that granted to it. Created as a 
fictitious person, clothed with some of the 
privileges of natural persons, by court 
action and lenient legislation it has gradu- 
ally gathered more and more privileges. 
Tlie assets of some corporations are greater 
than the total wealth of the states in 
which they are privileged to do busmess. 
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Many have grants of power which no 
state would have sanctioned fifty years 
ago Some have entered into "tieaties,” 
cartels, and other arrangements with 
foreign countries and foreign corporations 
which constitute acts bejond the legal 
power even of the states which awarded 
them their charters. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
TRADE ASSOCIATION 

Obviously to speak of this as an age 
of corporacy is to give an incomplete 
charactenration Long ago corporations 
grouped themselves together in combina- 
tions for co-operative, monopolistic, or 
predatory purposes — ofttimcs for the 
latter Pools, trusts, holding companies, 
and other types of combination have had 
their da)', but quietly and quite unobtru- 
sively there has iisen a new type of asso- 
ciation, less obvious in its control and less 
ruthless in its elimination of competition, 
whose influence and masteiy of industry 
remains unrecognized, The trade associa- 
tion functions in an atmosphere of co- 
operation and congeniality and renders a 
number of useful services, with the lesult 
that Its less desirable activities often pass 
unnoticed. 

A trade association has been defined as 
a voluntary, nonprofit organization of 
enterprises engaged in a particular type of 
business. Such enterprises may be individ- 
uals, partnerships, or corporations, and m 
nearly all associations are competitors ’ 
Trade associations may or may not be 
mcorporated Since they are composed of 
competing or erstwhile competing enter- 
prisers, the associations, themselves, pro- 
duce and sell no goods and make no 
profits; trade associations are service 
organizations operated for the benefit of 
their members. Ordinarily thev are 
financed by dues paid by the members, 

^ Temporary National Economic Committee 
Monograph No i8, p i 


usually in proportion to sales, output, 
capital, payroll, or some similar standard 
They are administered by governing 
bonds chosen by the members and usualfi 
employ staffs of varying size. 

Probably the most significant develop- 
ment toward cartels in America during 
the present century has been the rise of 
trade associations They developed during 
the latter part of the nineteenth centurv, 
but at that time tended principally to be 
social gatherings or clandestine arrange- 
ments. The enunciation of the "rule of 
reason” by the Supreme Court in 1911 
and the publication of the book. The Ncte 
CompelifioiiJ recommending the develop- 
ment of price reporting organizations 
gave momentum to the trade association 
movement It is estimated that in 1938 
there were about y.Roo trade associations 
in the United States; ° nearlv 6,000 of 
these were local organizations, whereas 
about 2,000 were national m scope. 

In its ascent to powei the trade associa- 
tion IS indebted to government sponsor- 
ship and aid During the administrations 
of Presidents Coolidgc and Hoover trade 
associations were encouraged; the latter, 
fiist as Secretary of Commerce and later 
as Executive, championed the associations 
and put the services of his department at 
their disposal. This was the period which 
one historian called that of "government 
alliance with the great trade associations," 
or, as Mr. Hoover characterized it, "pass- 
ing from a period of extreme individualis- 
tic action into a period of associated 
activities.” The second period of govcin- 
ment sponsorship occurred during the davs 
of the NRA, when the associations took 
the initiative in drafting and presenting 
the codes. Old associations took on new 
life, and new ones rose to power and afllu 
cnce. Most of the codes were administcicd 
by the associations, and often the code 

* Heanrtgt Ivfoie the Temporary National Feo 
aomte Committee, Part 25, p 13312 

^Ihid, Part I, p 139 
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authority was an association executive.* 
Eventually the NRA was struck down by 
the Supreme Court, but many of the 
cartels thus created continued to operate. 

The functions of trade associations 
might be grouped in two categories: the 
ostensible, or obvious, and the collusive, 
or clandestine. In other words, trade 
association activities might he classed as 
those making social contiibutions and 
those of a monopolistic and predatory 
nature. The former functions arc often 
publicized, wheieas the latter aie less 
tangible and are seldom admitted The 
purpose of this section is to set foith the 
constructive and co-operative role of 
trade associations, but at the same time to 
emphasize that organizations capable of 
achieving these objectives are fraught 
with the potentialities of social abuses. 
These co-operative activities have included 
simplification and standardization of pro- 
cedures and products, industrial research, 
inteichange of patent rights, joint adver- 
tising, tiade promotion, traffic informa- 
tion, codes of business ethics, settlement 
of disputes, co-operative msuiance, joint 
representation before government bodies, 
labor relations activities, interchange of 
credit infoimation, and collection and 
distribution of statistical information. 

The TNEC hearings bear witness to the 
far-reaching influence and the broad rami- 
fications of trade association activities. 
This IS illustrated by their role before the 
Fedeial Trade Commission and their pres- 
entations to the TNEC The Federal Trade 
Commission is charged by the Congress 
with the enforcement of the rules of fair 
competition. During the decade ended in 
1938 the trade association was the fre- 
quent, if not the most common, instru- 
ment employed by those with monopolistic 
intent to "deprive individual sellers of 
their freedom to determine their output 
or prices at which they might sell, or to 
exclude others from the industry ” The 

OIM Part 25. PP 1 33 1 9-1 332 1 


chairman of the FTC testified that most 
of the unlawful restraint cases which 
came to the Commission involved trade 
associations in one way or another.’ A list 
of the industries whciein the associations 
were thus involved reads like a catalogue 
of the major industries of America. '' 

Likewise, the TNEC hearings them- 
selves bear testimony to the influence of 
the trade associations. Each hearing and 
each volume appears to insolve these 
oiganizations, and their role is more often 
dominant than secondaiy. In the patent 
healings an impoitant witness was a rep- 
resentative of the Automotive Parts and 
Equipment Manufactuicrs Association, 
which spoke for 375 member firms." 

Two tiade associations represented the 
life insurance companies in the hearings 
relating to that industry: the Gioup Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents The stated objective of 
the fiist was to "promote sound under- 
writing practices and to prevent abuses 
cropping up in business.” The "abuses” it 
feared appear to be almost anv type of 
competition, the testimony indicates that 
this organization endcavoied quite success- 
fully to establish uniform iites, uniform 
conn acts, and simultaneous latc in- 
creases.’” The other organization was the 
Association of Life Insurance Piesidents 
This powerful association, leprescnting 
some of the greatest financial institutions 
m the world, succeeded in combining 
them for co-operative projects With an 
annual budget of neail) half a million 
dollars it carried on a numbei of activities 
of questionable social scrviceibility ” It 
lobbied successfully against savings bank 
msurance laws in Missouri, Pennsylvania, 

~ Vintd Repoit anti Recommend itttith of the 
Tempmaty National reanomic Committee p 30s 

'' Meiuings Itefoie the Tcmpoiaty \atiood Leo- 
nomit Committee, Part 25, p 13318 see alsn 
Fahihit 2173 for a list of trade assoeiltions in 
aobed, p 13560 

" Ihid Part 3, p 1046 

Ihd Part 10, pp 4153-4279. 

aafW.pp 4345-4447 
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Rhode Island, New York, and elsewhere. 
It compiled a "card index” of the mem- 
bers of the Florida legislature while under- 
taking to defeat certain tax measures in 
that state, and its ultimate control of the 
Georgia legislature by entertainment, 
campaign contributions, efforts to get 
elected men who "ow'e us something in- 
stead of our owing them,” and "seeing 
that their wives and daughters were looked 
after properly” is reminiscent of the days 
of Credit Mobilier and the tactics of the 
railroads following the epoch of the 
Granger laws. 

Trade associations were very active in 
the hearings relating to the liquor in- 
dustry. The Distilled Spirits Institute'^ 
was organized under the aegis of the 
NRA; when the latter was overthrown by 
the Court, it was survived by the trade 
association. The Institute’s annual income 
approximated a quarter of a million 
dollars. It engaged in extensive publicity 
and lobby activities and contributed to 
the system of maintained prices character- 
istic of the whiskey industry. 

The hearings devoted to the construc- 
tion industry revealed the operations of 
several such organizations. Here we even 
find a trade association of trade associa- 
tions; the National Small Homes Demon- 
stration Committee, backed by the 
powerful United States Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association and the National 
Lumber Retailers Association. In one in- 
stance a locally organized association of 
retailers of building materials imposed 
uniform prices, required licenses of all 
retailers (as though it were a public regu- 
latory body) , and generally controlled the 
trade. It appears that trade association 
activity had about reached its zenith in 
the construction industry.’* There were 
three such organizations for general con- 
tractors, with about 2,500 members; there 

at Ibid., Part 6, pp, 2629-2654. 

Ibid., Part rr, pp. 5007-5012. 

a* Ibid., pp. 5227-5228. 


were eleven associations for subcontrac- 
tors, with 15,000 members, and thirty- 
eight associations of distributors, with 
45,000 members; in the building materials 
industry there were 133 associations. 

Nowhere did the role of the trade asso- 
ciations show up more prominently than 
it did in the petroleum hearings which 
were initiated at the behest of one of them. 
As the chairman said, "The facts and 
opinions now presented have been selected 
not by the Committee or any .of the 
agencies represented on the Committee, 
but by spokesmen of the oil industry . . . 
the American Petroleum Institute.” ' ’’ 
Here, as so often when business wishes 
to speak or act, it chose to function 
through a trade association. The Petroleum 
Institute described itself as the largest and 
most inclusive trade association of the 
petroleum industry; independent opera- 
tors however, described it as "dominated 
and controlled by major oil companies.” 
But this trade association was not the only 
one to be heard. When the independent 
petroleum dealers presented the problems 
they faced in a commercial world domi- 
nated by the majors, it was a trade asso- 
ciation which spoke for them, the National 
Oil Marketers Association,’* representing 
250 independent concerns. Their story 
was strengthened by the testimony of 350 
independent wholesale merchants (serving 
2,200 retail outlets) , who were represented 
by their organization, the Motor Equip- 
ment Wholesalers’ Association,’® and of 
similar groups, such as the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Retailers'” and the 
Petroleum Retailers Association.'” 

How the economy is intricately woven 
into a network of trade associations is 
illustrated by the testimony of Wilmcr R. 
Schuh, a retail oil dealer. "I am a member 

Ibid., Part 14, p. 7097. 

Ibid., p. 7272. 

Ibid., Pari i6, p. 8837 
"^^Ibid., p. 8921. 

^^Ibid., p. 8934. 

Ibid., p. 9023. 
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of the Retail Gasoline Dealers Association 
of Milwaukee, which is a member of the 
Retail Gasoline Dealers Association of 
Wisconsin This association is, in turn, a 
member of the National Association of 
Petroleum Retailers ” The latter asso- 
ciation claimed to represent 1 0,000 dealers 
How this particuhr association became a 
tool of the major oil companies, how it 
controlled price competition among its 
membeis and resorted to ruthless methods 
to Ii\ ptices, IS one of the high lights of 
the findings of the TNEC “■ 

We are even confronted by a trade 
association m the powerful and highly 
concentrated steel industry, where a few 
great corporations dominate the field A 
common method hy which the steel com- 
panies maintain prices is the basing-point 
system This system was implemented and 
administered hy the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute During the days of the NRA the 
code authority and the board of directors 
of the Steel Institute were one and the 
same As part of its code of fan competi- 
tion the steel industry endorsed and en- 
forced the hasing-pomt system Long aftei 
the demise of the NRA the tiade associa 
tion continued to be the focus around 
which these price-fixing activities weit 
continued 

It was aptly demonstrated in the cartel 
hearings that the trade association is the 
American counterpart of the German 
carte! Although trade associations cropped 
up frequently in the other hearings as 
repiesentatives of organized business, in 
the cartel hearings they themselves were 
the subject of study. Under the NRA 
these organizations reached their heyday 
and succeeded in the compulsory cartel- 
ization of industry, with the associations 
as the legally constituted agencies of con- 
trol ‘‘ The legal basis for this control 
disappcaied when the NRA was declared 

at/W Part 17 p 9430 

aa I/iiil pp 9435-9466 

Part 15 pp 13311-13325 
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unconstitutional, but the cartels remained 
with little loss of vitality 

Even the investment bankets had their 
trade association Its president testified, 
"I am president of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, a voluntary asso- 
ciation composed of 723 dealers in securi- 
ties, having 1,410 offices located in 210 
cities and in 40 States”-' This highly 
organized group effected a harmony so 
complete that the underwriting field was 
divided among them by arrangements 
which stood unchallenged for years They 
arriaed at an unfoimulated code whereby 
competition was eliminated and “propri- 
etary” interests became “frozen ” 

Nowhere, it seems, could the story of 
the American economy be told without 
involving trade associat'ons In the studies 
of interstate trade barriers it was the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Maigarine Manufacturers ■“ who told of 
discriminations against oleomargarine It 
was the National Association of Direct 
Selling Companies, with 225 members, 
who described the barriers against house- 
to house distribution ■' The American 
Trucking Association,-® a federation of 
fifty-one different trade associations, the 
National Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc and the National Associa- 
tion of Motor Bus Operators, representing 
600 member firms and numerous state 
associations, all joined forces to present an 
illuminating description of the numerous 
barriers erected against motor transport 
While trade associations were thus making 
public complaints against barriers which 
have damaged their economic interests, 
other associations were quietly working 
and lobbying to perpetuate these barriers 

aiMirf Pan 23 p 11887 
Pan 29 p 15824 
ar Ihd p 15842 
- INti p 15965 
p 16031 

2 ' /6i(f pp 16059, 16065 
20 Bid p 16065 
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and to erect others to assure themselves 
of the benefits such impediments create. 

The trade associaliun has peiformcd a 
multiple role in the national economy; it 
is a research organization, a lobby, a statis- 
tical agency, a trade promotion unit, and 
a device of monopoly. But whatever role 
or roles it may choose to play, it is an 
element of tremendous influence in Amer- 
ican economic life. It represents a scheme 
of collective bargaining, uniting corpora- 
tions great and small; it creates an eco- 
nomic superstructure far removed from 
the system of craftsmen, shopkeepers, and 
individual enterprisers so essential to the 
thuikmg of the Manchester School. 

A DYNAMIC ECONOMY 

A third important characteristic of the 
American economy is its dynamic pace. 
Even the rapid changes one usually asso- 
ciates with the industrial revolution of 
the nineteenth century scarcely compare 
with the far-reaching innovations of the 
twentieth. Those of the nineteenth were 
noticeable because they were disruptive 
and catastrophic, whereas those of the 
present age come into a world accustomed 
to change. Throughout the rcadmg of the 
TNEC hearings one is impiessed again and 
again by this fact. Invention is the key 
to our times. When inventions were novel 
and unusual, they were disruptive and 
noteworthy; today they arc commonplace 
and expected The most significant inno- 
vation of the nineteenth century, accord- 
ing to Dr Alfred North Whitehead,’* 
was the "invention of the art of inven- 
tion.” Hitherto such contributions bad 
ordinarily come from chance discoveries 
or from the brilliant observations of 
"cranks” and those who "tinkered ” More 
recently there has evolved a new type of 
invention — that by analysis, research, and 
experimentation — a cold-blooded, calcu- 
lated process guided by fixed rules and 
, Part 30, p 16212 


procedures. "It is this technique of scien- 
tific blue printing by means of involved 
chemical and mathematical formulas 
which has made the industrial research 
laboratory the creator of new processes 
and new products.” ” 

Smee the nineteenth century inventions 
have appeared with increasing crescendo. ’ ' 
Lewis Mumford characteiires the centuiy 
between i8jo and 1930 as a peiiod of 
change fiom an eotcchnic to a neotechnic 
age, with a paleotcchmc age between. ' 
In the eotechmc age, 1830-1840, power 
was derived principally from wind and 
water, and wood was the basic material 
of construction. The world and distances 
were large, measured by land and sea 
travel speed of about ten miles per hour. 
Then came the use of coal, iron, limestone, 
and mechanical devices, and with them, 
the paleotechnic era. The world shrank 
because of a new and terrific land speed 
of sixty-five miles per hour and an (r~'an 
speed of thirty-five miles. But electric 
power, ladio, biochemistiv, and chemical 
interaction created a new order. With it 
came a more rapid pace, and the world 
again shrank in size because of the new 
travel distances on land and legular an 
speeds of two hundred miles per hour. 

A few examples will illustrate how 
almost every aspect of the economy is 
undergoing constant change as a result of 
new techniques and new processes. Some 
of our most prominent industries are en- 
turely engaged in the production of articles 
recently unknown. In its annual report foi 
1937 the Du Pont Company showed that 
40 percent of its products were unheard 
of eight years earlier; these included Duco 
finisher, enamels, synthetic camphoi, 
ponsol dyes, synthetic methanol, urea, 
viscose rayon, and cellophane.’ The revo- 
lutionary nylon had not yet appeared, of 
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course. The representative of a great 
business-machine manufacturer described 
a new automatic typewriter, capable of 
turning out twenty copies at a time. Tex- 
tile producers told of new weaving proc- 
esses enabling twehe workers to tend the 
same number of machines which had 
required forty-six attendants ten years 
previously, thereby increasing the output 
per woikei by nearly three times in a 
decade ' Electric light utilities described 
how they had reduced coal consumption 
40 percent per kilowatt-hour generated.” 

Modern technology and invention have 
ie\olutioni7ed labor productivity. A study 
by Carl Snyder shows that the productiv- 
ity per worker m manufacturing was more 
than doubled between 1870 and 1930.” 
Another study, by Dr. Spurgeon Bell, 
indicates that in the twenty years pre- 
ceding 1938 the productivity of labor 
increased mote than 44 per cent in manu- 
facturing, 44 per cent in railroads, 99 per 
cent m mineral industries, tid per cent m 
electric light and power, 40 per cent in 
the automobile industiy, ;r per cent in the 
steel industry, 3 5 per cent in paper manu- 
factuiing, 38 per cent in cotton textJes, 
and IJ3 per cent m the tobacco in- 
dustry.” 

Another investigation by the National 
Conference Board reveals that between 
1923 and 1938 the man-hours required 
per ton of steel had declined 36 per cent *" 
In the railroad industry more traffic is 
moving constantly with less labor. In the 
short period between 1933 and 1937 
freight ton-milcs and passenger miles in- 
creased about JO per cent, but the number 
of employees increased only aj per cent. 
These figures are hardly representative, 
because of the peculiar phase of the busi- 
ness cycle to which they apply; the trend, 
however, is illustrated by the fact that 
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freight and passenger traffic declined aj 
per cent between the boom year 1929 and 
1930, whereas employment dropped more 
than 40 per cent. 

A similar pattern with respect to labor 
productivity was revealed by the National 
Research Project of the WPA "In terms 
of traffic units, the average output per 
work-hour increased from 109 in 1923 
(on a 1920 basis) to 128 in 1929, to 140 
in 1933, and to 175 in 1936”" Tliese 
conclusions aie borne out by the studies 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics referied 
to below. Representatives of labor in the 
electrical manufacturing industry asserted 
that m 1939, as compared with ten years 
previously, the same woik could be done 
with 24 percent fewer workers in pro- 
ducing electrical machinery and jo pec 
cent fewer workers in making ladios ' 
Dr. Frederick C. Mills, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, found that 
between 1899 and 1929 m.in-hour pro- 
ductivity had increased 125 pei cent in 
manufacturing, an average inciease of 
about 24 per cent each decade, in the 
decade ended in 1929, howevei, the rate 
had increased to 46 per cent ' Still an- 
other study was that bv the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Di Witt 
Bowden of that agency said, "Productiv- 
ity in terms of average output pet man- 
hour worked in 193S was 32.8 per cent 
greater than in 1926, and 809 per cent 
greater than in 1916.” “ According to the 
Bureau, the output per man-hour m man- 
ufacturing increased from an index of 60 
m 1909 to 140 in 1936, an increase of 
130 per cent in 27 jeais. In the coal 
industry output increased from an index 
of 69 to 122, and in railroads from 75 
to 143 m a shorter period of 23 yeais.'*' 

These are tremendous changes. No one 
would claim, however, that the economic 
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TABLE 2 

Output per Man hour 


(/9J3-25 = 100) 


Year 

Manuhkturmt; 

BiUiminous 

Cml Mining 

Anthi jcitc 
Mining 

Steam Rjilrunils 

1909 

6a 

67 

85 


1914 


75 

90 

75 

1933 

94 

99 

104 

g6 

1929 

120 

107 

I no 

114 

1931 

125 

110 

"9 

112 

1936 

140 

"9 

149 

140 

'937 

'37 

122 

'SB 

'43 

Source Heatings bijou the limpoiaty Niitionai 1 lovonm Committie, Pjrt i, p 22^ 


system hid made full utilization of exist- 
ing plant and technology. Despite this 
undci employment of knowledge and con- 
structed capacity, these great advances 
have been achieved Perhaps it is confus- 
ing the issue to speak of it as an increase 
in labor productivity, since in another 
sense it represents an increase of capital 
productivity. But inasmuch as the econ- 
omy is run by men and piesumably for 
men, it is realistic to talk of it as an 
increase of labor productivity. This sug- 
gests a new and basic problem which con- 
fronts this generation as it has confronted 
no age before it — what is to be done 
about the increased manpower productiv- 
ity? It suggests that the number one 
problem of this age is that of devising 
ways to increase consumption by the 
average man commensurate with the 
increased productivity. 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

Since 1920 a good deal has been said 
about the desirability of a planned econ- 
omy. In a technological sense we are rap- 
idly approaching such an economy. 
Our institutional economy — by which is 
meant the manner in which we organize 
the material forces of production — is still 


piimaiily a process of trial and error, the 
heiitagc of political and social evolution 
But rapidlv on the technological side the 
economy has become the pioduct of thoi- 
oughgomg pi inning, study, and research 

As human laboi in its ciudest form 
was the principal force shaping produc- 
tion among 0111 moie primitive ancestors, 
the efforts of the research hiboiatoty 
dictate the processes of this gcneiation. 
Dr. Divis, Director of Science Service, 
described science and leseaich as follows; 
"The investigators engaged in scicntiBc 
icseareh aic the icmikcrs of civilization 
and the true moldcrs 01 history They 
may be called the cataljsts of civiliza- 
tion . They aie in oui universities, in 
our Government laboi atoi les, and in our 
mdustiial research laboiatorics.”” Re- 
search, which essentially is the discovery 
of new knowledge by means of systematic 
examination, may be classified undei 
three categories puie basic lescaich, 
applied research, and leseaich foi contiol 
of a product Much of the puic basic 
research is cairied on in the univeisities 
and other academic institutions, but the 
contiibutions of industry to this field arc 
by no means insignificant. The other two 
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types are largely the product of organized 
industry. 

Scientific research is a salient charac- 
teristic of our age It is estimated that an 
army of 100,000 individuals is thus 
engaged in the United States; probably 
an equal number could be found similaily 
employed throughout the rest of the 
world. It IS estimated that the annual 
budget to finance industrnl resc.irch proj- 
ects in the United States totals more than 
$200,000,000.*“ In addition to 2,000 
major corporations sponsoring such inves- 
tigations, more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities, 40 trade assocnitions, and 250 
commercial laboratoiies are also thus 
engaged To this may be added the work 
of the Federal Goveinment with its great 
staff and numerous laboratories; the an- 
nual Federal budget for reseaich is said 
to be $3 5,000,000. It is significant, 
nevertheless, that the great majoiity of 
industrial enterpiises maintain no reseaich 
departments,*’ a fact which indicates that 
research and the cost of financing icscaich 
laboratories is anothoi impoitint fictoi 
leading to industrnl concentration in the 
United States Few but the mighty main- 
tain great research laboratoiies, and these 
projects help the mighty to become 
mightier. 

It will be helpful at this point to de- 
scribe the research facilities of a feav gieat 
industiial concerns; this will serve to 
characterize modern productive methods. 
The first industiial laboratoiv in the 
United States was organized in 1901 by 
the Geneial Electiic Compiny; it was 
started by Di Whitney of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, together 
with Elihu Thompson and Dr Steinmetz. 
Today this laboratory has developed into 
what has been called the General Electric 
House of Magic. ’** It has an annual 
budget of more than $1,000,000 a year 

““ JW, Part 30, p 16271. 
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and employs 300 workers. This by no 
means represents the total research work 
of this great corporation, which main- 
tains at least fifteen other important 
laboratoiies These are engaged in the more 
practical work of developing and testing 
materials, whereas the main laboratory is 
devoted principally to fundamental re- 
search work. 

The largest, and possibly the greatest,* 
research laboratory in the world is the 
Bell Telephone Laboratory. The telephone 
industiy had outgrown its ability to 
develop adequately by depending upon 
random unplanned invention Moreover, 
It had outgrown a “second stage in which 
inventive ability and genius was teamed 
up with engineering skills, skills of the 
trained engineer, and had reached a stage 
in which It was clear that some ocher 
kind of attack on many problems had 
to be made.” ®* So a great research labora- 
tory was born; it grew from four em- 
ployees in 190} to an establishment with 
many thousands in 1939. From its cease- 
less investigitions have flowed many 
benefits to the corpoiation and to the 
world. The General Motors Corporation 
spends annually ncaily $2,000,000 for 
puie research devoted principilly to the 
development of new products and new 
devices. Additional sums are spent for 
engineering research involving the more 
immediate problems of production; be- 
tween 1925 and 1938 the corporation 
spent moie than $170,000,000 in these 
lines.’" 

The plastic industiy represents an in- 
teresting contribution of industrial re- 
search Here a completely new line of 
pioducts has emeiged from the lesearch 
liboratory and threatens to revolutionize 
many industrial processes. In 1938 the 
Bakelite Corporation alone was supplying 
thirty-five different industries with its 
pioducr for more than ij,ooo different 

•’t/6ii/,p 951 
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articles ranging from radio tube bases to 
safety lazor handles This corporation 
maintiins its own reseaich laboratory, 
which employs 250 men; its annual re- 
search budget usually exceeds one-half 
million dollirs'’ 

This list of illustrations could be mul- 
tiplied again and again, but they are suf- 
ficient to indicate the trend More and 
more productive skill is being transferred 
from the individual worker to the re- 
search laboratory; more and more fre- 
quently the products of industry come 
from planned co-operative scientific 
investigations, more and moie often new 
processes arc born in the laboratory rather 
than from the inspiration, insight, and 
intuition of an independent genius 

Obviously these gieat scientific efforts 
are not steiile, neither are they designed 
solely to ascertain academic knowledge or 
to sctich for fundimcntal principles 
Industrv has a realistic and pnctical 
bent; laboiatoiy expenditures must pay 
for themsches on the bilance sheet They 
must more than pay foi themselves This 
purpose IS aptly described in the follow- 
ing words of a corporation executive: 

Oh, yes, sse supply them with the equip 
nient, \sc pas ihcm to do the ssork, see direct 
what ssork the; 11 e to do We cant permit 
our reseireh men to ssork on llicir ossn 
They might go into serv interesting fields 
sshieli sioLild he of no use to us, not eoinmer 
cial We do not run an icademie laboratorv 
We are in business, and although ss c do some 
molecule chasing ind let a lesv men liasc 
their liculs m ssoik along lines m sshich they 
might feel inclined to do something, a gicater 
part of oui research ssork is directls applied 
to the needs of the business, and much of die 
research ssork is dictated by our customers or 
by prospcetise customers”'* 

Comment already has been made rela- 
tive to the 15,000 products of the Bake- 
lite liboi atones and to the faet that in 
1937 40 per cent of the products of the 
Du Pont Coipontion were unknown in 
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1929. Ours is an economy in which prod- 
uct revolution and innovation is so 
commonplace that it passes quite un- 
noticed Yet they merit emphasis — these 
fruits of the “laboratory revolution ” A 
few illustrations should suffice. From the 
General Electric "House of Magic” have 
come many improvements, probably 
chief among these has been the improxc- 
ment of the electric light bulb "The 
Umted States public paid about $90,- 
000,000 for the lamps it bought in 1938 
If It had to buy the carbon lamps of 1900 
to produce the same amount of light, its 
lamp bill would have been increased by 
8600,000,000 for that one year, $2,- 
000,000 pel working day.” ' This, how- 
ever, was not the only saving; the same 
amount of light has required less current, 
so much so that had the lamps of 1900 
been used it would have cost $3.- 
000,000,000 additional for power, or 
$10,000,000 per woiking dav Moreover, 
the increased consumption ot power made 
possible by these lowered costs has itself 
contributed to a reduction of power rates 
From the Bell Telephone Laboratory 
has come another product, a vacuum 
tube — used principally in the telephone 
service, but adaptable to radio — which 
has produced an unseen revolution Its 
life IS about fifty times that of the tube 
It repliced, and its powei consumption is 
materially less In reduced power con- 
sumption and replacement cost, it has 
sated the telephone industry $to,ooo,ooo 
annually. ' So it goes; the television 
industry has developed a tube which will 
record the light of a candle ten miles 
distant, ’ and the glass industry reports 
many improvements and savings coming 
fiom Its laboratories. 

But nothing will be gained by mul- 
tiplying these illustrations. The point has 
been made: the fruits of modern research 
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are enormous, and this bids well to be- 
coming the age of the "hbontory revolu- 
tion ” Probably we arc on the threshold 
of this revolution lathei thin in the mid'^f 
of It. Those best quilificd to form a judg- 
ment have testified tint rcscirch hbori- 
cones will continue to incicise in numbei 
and to increase their contributions 
fuitliermoic, thcic arc gicit unc\plored 
fields still waiting scientific invtscigi- 
tion."^ 

The resell ch Ubontory is an c\ample 
of the highly co-operative character of 
modern economic life Much as we may 
talk, of the role of the rugged individual- 
ist or of the impoitance of pri\ate enter- 
prise, there is no evading the fict thit 
modem research is cssencnll) an associa- 
tive activity wherein many technicians 
iiork jointly on a common project The 
laboratory, not the indniduai, develops 
the process or creates the device Fic- 
qucntly the mdiiidual leceives onh non- 
inal title or recognition for the inatntion, 
if, indeed, it is cnceiblc to in\ indiMdual. 
The liboracory, the orginizition, the 
facilities, the project, and the motive are 
laigeU provided bv the coipoiuion The 
efficiency of the individual flows fiom 
them, It is a co-opuime cntoipnsc The 
whole complex cicates an econom) quite 
different from the individualistic enter- 
prise system of w hich textbooks still 
speik, It IS becoming a planned econ- 
omy — at least on the technic il side 

THE ECLIPSE OF COMPETIIION 

. This biicf section will emphasize 
the fict thu theic is a broad bicach be- 
tween the degiec of competition which 
by man) is picsumed to exist in Amciican 
industrial life and the dcgicc which ac- 
tually dots exist. Vc tilk of competition, 
we ntionalizc the economy in teims of 
competition, we have formed i habit of 
intCLprcting it in these terms, and, of 
Part 30, pp 16273-16291 


couise, those who have a vested interest 
01 a concealed purpose for doing so em- 
phasize the competitive aspects of their 
mdustiy in preference to collusive and 
noncompetitive behavior. 

“Competition” is a term which men 
hive leirncd to employ with quite the 
simc animistic and emotional content as 
CLitiin mjstical catch phnscs used by 
the benighted sign woishipers of less 
civilized ages The concept of competi- 
tion has become a fetish, and the W'ord a 
shibboleth Competition would seem to 
be something inherently or mv stically 
good and desirable in or of itself. Both 
Its desirability and its very existence often 
pass quite unchallenged, as were the 
gnomes and the elfs of former centuries. 
Its antmg-antnig and tabu arc ostenta- 
tiously and overtly observed, though 
often quite ritualistically circumvented. 
The belief in free and unrcstiictcd com- 
petition has become part of the folklore 
of the twentieth century, a heritage of 
the nineteenth Scaiccly anvone who 
testified before the TNEC cared to chal- 
lenge the assumption that competition is 
the proper basis of economic behavior 
Members of the Committee, especiallv the 
chmmm and vice chairman, appeared to 
have faith that m some wiy a return to 
flee competition would supply the ulti- 
mate solution to the problems of modern 
times This “old oaken bucket” complex 
seemed to represent a desire to escape to 
the simple life which obtained before the 
pioblcms of modern corporacy, mass 
production, and modern industrialism 
appeared. 

The great industrialists who appeared 
before the Committee proclaimed their 
lovjlty to and belief in the competitive 
system Apparently sincere and oblivious 
of the fact that the industry they rep- 
icscnt constitutes a striking example of 
monopoly control, representatives of the 
steel industry constantly asserted, "com- 
petition IS very keen m the steel indus- 
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try,” ™ "you have to be competitive and 
you meet that competition,” ““ "in our 
proceb&eb there is that of meeting the 
competitive situation,” "our general 
policy as to prices is to be competitive,” ** 
"I still believe, Mr. O’Connell, in the 
fundamental law of competition in busi- 
ness, yes, I thoroughly believe in that,” “ 
and "well, it is pretty hard for me to 
visualize in the steel industry how there 
could be more competition on price with- 
out ruining the industry.” 

The last citation is an unintentional 
but eloquent aflirmation of the statement 
by Walter Lippmann that "competition 
is something of which producers have 
only as much as they cannot eliminate,” “ ' 
which is pretty close to the basic theory 
of many in industry — that unrestricted 
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competition should be required of every- 
one except "us,” that monopolies should 
be rigorously checked in every industry 
except this particular one, in which “we” 
are merely "eliminating the abuses of 
competition,” and that the fostering arm 
of the law should never be extended ex- 
cept in this peculiar case, in which "we” 
happen to be the beneficiaries. Note the 
sincerity of this attitude in the following 
remark to the Committee: "Senator, in 
theory, I do not believe in participation 
of the Government in private business. 
In this particular type of problem 1 don’t 
know any other answer.” 

Nothing in the above discussion is in- 
tended cither as approval or disapproval 
of the belief in the efficacy of a freely 
competitive system. What is intended is 
to show the strength with which the 
doctrine is held, the uncritical attitude 
with which the problem is usually ap- 
proached, and the prevalence of the idea 
that free competition is characteristic of 
the economy. 

Ibid., Part 9, p. 3959. 
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The Modern Corporation: 

Separation of Ownership and Control 

Adolph A. Berk, a I.u^)er, former ambassador to Bra- 
zil, and assistant sccietarv at stUe, m 19)5 published with econo 
mist Gardiner C Meins (see page 354) Iht Modem Coipomtion 
avd P)uatL Piopats Tins book was immediately recogni/ed as a 
major conti ibiition to our understanding of Amcncan institutions 
In these selections from tint book die audiors make clcir that 
the corporation is fai more than a legal device it is a means of 
organizing the economic life of the nation Although we arc 
now living in a corponie system," it has not reached its fullest 
development The result is say Beile and Means, dial tlie kev to 
understanding the American economv is no longer to be found in 
indi\idu»al enterprises or small paitneiships The most significant 
aspect of this development has been the separation of ownership 
and control, with the resultant growth of a “managerial” group 
One implication of this development 1$ a change in the function 
of profits, which go to stockliolders— the owners— but no longer 
serve as a stimulus to efficient use of resources Since the corporate 
form has made possible a tremendous concentration of power, 

It has also led to dtminds tint the government be used to 
counter balance this pow ci The question remains to be fa^ed Is 
coipoiatc powci to be c\erciscd soleh for the benefit of owners 
and managers, or are interests of the community to be given first 
consideration^ 


Corporations have ceased to be merely 
legal devices through v Inch the private 
business transactions of individuals may 
be earned on. Though still much used for 
this purpose, the corporite form has 
acquired a larger significance The cor- 
poration has, in fact, become both a 
method of propeity tenure and a meins 
of organizing economic life Giown to 
tremendous proportions, there mav be 
said to have evolved a "coi porite 
system” — as theie was once a feudal sys- 
tem — which has attracted to itself a com- 
bination of atciibutes and powcis, and 
has attained j degree of prominence en- 


titling it to be dealt with as a major 
social institution. 

We are examining this institution 
probably before it has attamed its zenith 
Spectacular as its rise has been, every 
indication seems to be that the system will 
move forward to proportions which 
would stagger imagination today; just as 
the corporate system of today was beyond 
the imagination of most statesmen and 
business men at the opening of the pres- 
ent century Only by remembering that 
men still living can recall a time when 
the present situation was hardly dreamed 
of, cm we enforce the conclusion that 


From Berle and Means Ibt Modun Co}po)ation and P\ii/ate Propeit) Copyright, 1932, by 
The Macmillan Company and used with their permission 
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the new order may easily become com- 
pletely dominant during the lifetime of 
our children For that reason, if for no 
other, It IS desirable to examine this sys- 
tem, bearing in mind that its impact on 
the life of the country and of every indi- 
vidual is certain to be great; it may even 
determine a large part of the behavior of 
most men living under it 

Organization of property has played a 
constant part in the balmce of powers 
which go to make up the life of an) era 
We need not resolve the controversy as 
to whether property interests are invaria- 
bly controlling The cynical view of 
many historians insists that property m- 
terests have at all times, visible or invi- 
sible, been dominant Following this grim 
analysis, one commcntatoi on the rise of 
corporations observed that they had be- 
come the "master instiuments of civiliza- 
tion.” Another expressed his depression at 
the fact that the system had at length 
reached a point definitely committing 
civilization to the rule of a plutocracy 
Still others have seen in the system a 
transition phase towards ultimate so- 
cialism or communism. Acceptance of 
any of these beliefs may be delayed, but 
the underlying thought expressed in 
them all is that the coiporatc system has 
become the principal factor in economic 
organization through its mobilization of 
property interests 

In Its new aspect the coiporation is a 
means whereby the wealth of innumerable 
individuals has been concentrated into 
huge aggregates and whereby control 
over this wealth has been surrendered to 
a unified direction. The power attendant 
upon such concentration has brought 
forth princes of mdustry, whose position 
in the community is yet to be defined 
The surrender of control over theu 
wealth by investors has effectively broken 
the old property relationships and has 
raised the problem of defining these rela- 
tionships anew. The direction of mdustry 


by persons other than those who have 
ventured their wealth has raised the ques- 
tion of the motive foice b,iek of such 
direction and the effective distribution of 
the returns from business enterprise. 

These corporations have arisen in field 
after field as the myriad independent and 
competing units of private business have 
given way to the few large groupings of 
the modern quasi-public corpoiation. The 
typical business unit of the nineteenth 
century w.as owned by individuals or 
small groups, was managed by them or 
their appointees, and was, in the mam, 
limited m size by the personal wealth of 
the India iduals in control. These units 
hate been supplanted in ever greater 
measuie by great aggregations in which 
tens and even hundreds of thousands of 
workers and property woith hundreds of 
millions of dollars, belonging to tens or 
even hundieds of thousands of individ- 
uals, are combined through the corporate 
mechanism into a single producing or- 
ganization under unified control and 
management Such a unit is the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, per- 
haps the most advanced development of 
the coipoiatc system With assets of 
almost five billions of dollars, with 
454,000 employees, and stockholders to 
the number of 567,694, this company 
may indeed be called an economic em- 
piie — an empire bounded by no geog- 
I iphical limits, but held togethei by 
ccnti ilized control One hundred com- 
panies of this size would contiol the 
whole of Ameiican wealth, would em- 
ploy all of the gainfully employed, and 
if there were no duplication of stock- 
holders, avould be owned by piactically 
evciy family m the country 

Such an organization of economic ac- 
tivity rests upon two developments, each 
of which has made possible an extension 
of the area under unified control. The 
factory system, the basis of the industrial 
revolution, brought an increasingly large 
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number of workers directly under a single 
management. Then, the modern corpora- 
tion, equally i evolutionary in its effect, 
placed the wcilth of innumerable indi- 
viduals under the same central control. 
By each of these ch-inges the power of 
those in control was immensely enlarged 
and the status of those inaohed, woiker 
or property on ner, was ladically changed. 
The independent tiorker who entered the 
factoiy becime a wage Laborer suriendcr- 
ing the diicction of his labor to his indus- 
trial master. The property owner who 
mvests in a modem coipoiation so far 
suriendcrs his aiealth to those in control 
of the coipouition that he has exchanged 
the position of independent owner for one 
in which he may become merely recipient 
of the avages of capital. 

In and of itself, the corporate device 
docs not neccssaiily bring about this 
change. It has long been possible for an 
individual to mcorporate his business even 
though It still icprcsents his own invest- 
ment, his own activities, and his own 
business transactions; he has in fact 
merely treated a legal alfei i go by settmg 
up a coipoiation .is the nominal vehicle. 
If the corpoiate form hid done nothing 
more than this, we should have only an 
interesting custom according to which 
business would be cairied on by individ- 
uals adopting for that purpose certam 
legal clothing. It would involve no 
radical shift in piopeit) tenure oi in the 
oiganization of economic activity; it 
would inaugurate no "system” compar- 
able to the institutions of feudalism 

The coipoiate system appeals only 
when this type of private oi “close” 
coipoiation has given way to an cssen- 
tiilly diffeicnt foim, the quasi-publit 
coipoiation a corporation in which a 
large mcasuie of separation of oavneiship 
and control his taken place tlirough the 
multiplication of owners. 

Such separation may exist in varying 
degrees. Where the men ultimately re- 
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sponsible for tunning a corporation own 
a majority of the voting stock while the 
remainder is widely diffused, control and 
pait ownership are in their hands. Only 
for the remaining owners is there separa- 
tion from contiol. Frequently, however, 
owneiship is so widely scattered that 
working control can be mamtalncd with 
but a minority interest. The Rockefeller 
family, for example, is reported to have 
retained direct or indirect minority inter- 
ests in manv of the Standard Oil Com- 
panies, and in the case of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, this interest, 
amounting to only 14 j per cent com- 
bined with the strategic position of its 
holdeis, has proved sufhcient for the 
control of the corporation. In such a case 
rhe gi eater bulk of ownership is virtually 
without contiol. Separation of ownership 
and control becomes almost complete 
when not even a substantial minority 
Intel est exists, as in the American Tele- 
phone .ind Telegraph Company whose 
largest holdei is repotted to own less than 
one pel cent of the company’s stock. 
Undei such conditions control may be 
held by the directors or titular managers 
«ho can employ the pioxy machinery to 
become a self-perpetuating body, even 
though as a gioup they own but a small 
fraction of the stock outstanding. In each 
of these tapes, majority control, minority 
contiol, and management control, the 
separation of ownership from control has 
become effective — a large body of secur- 
ity holders has been created who exercise 
viitually no control over the wealth 
which they or their predecessors in inter- 
est have contributed to the enteiprisc. In 
the case of management control, the 
oaa nciship interest held by the controlling 
group amounts to but a very small frac- 
tion of the total ownership. Corporations 
where this separation has become an im- 
portant factor may be classed as quasi- 
pubhe in character m contradistinction 
to the private, or closely held corporation 
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in which no important separation of 
ownership and control has taken place 

Growing out of this scpintinn are two 
characteristics, almost as typical of the 
quasi-public corporation as the separation 
itself — mere size and the public market 
for Its securities It is precisely this sepa- 
ration of control from owneiship which 
makes possible tremendous aggiegations 
of propel ty The Fords and the Mellons, 
whose peisonal wealth is sufficient to 
finance great enterprises, are so few, that 
they only emphasize the dependence of 
the large enteipiise on the wealth of more 
than the individuil or gioup of individ- 
uals who may be in control The quasi- 
public corporation commands its supply 
of capital from a gioup of investors fre- 
quently described as the "investing pub- 
lic.” It draws these savings to itself either 
directly, as individuals purchase stacks or 
bonds, or indirectly, as insurance com- 
panies, banks, and mvestment trusts re- 
ceive these savings and invest them in 
corporate securities To secure these funds 
It must commonly avail itself of an open 
market in its securities — usuilly by list- 
ing shares on a stock exchange, or, less 
importantly, by maintaining a private or 
"unlisted” market. So essential, in fact, 
IS the open market to the quasi-public 
corporation that it may be considered 
almost as characteristic of that type of 
corporation as the separation of owner- 
ship from control and the great aggrega- 
tion of wealth. 

These characteristics are not mv anable. 
The private corporation may be, and in 
a few instances is, exceedingly large, 
witness the Ford Motor Company, stdl 
owned and directed by Mr Ford and his 
immediate associates. Private or "close” 
corporations may and occasionally do 
avail themselves of a public market for 
their shares, the Alummum Company of 
America, though most of its stock is 
closely held, has its shares listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange, and a small 


fraction of its stock is traded in there. 
But these instances are so exceptional as 
to prov'e the rule. In the overwhelming 
bulk of cases, corporations fall into the 
quasi-pubhc class when they represent 
large aggregations of wealth and their 
securities are available in the open market; 
for m such corporations part or most of 
the owners have almost invariably sur- 
rendered control. 

Though the American law makes no 
distinction between the private corpora- 
tion and the quasi-pubhc, the economics 
of the two are essentially different. The 
separation of ownership from control 
produces a condition where the interests 
of owner, and of ultimate manager may, 
and often do, diveige, and where many 
of the checks which formerly operated 
to limit the use of power disappear Size 
alone tends to give these giiiit coipora- 
tions a social significance not attached to 
the smallei units of piivate enterprise 
By the use of the open market for securi- 
ties, each of these coiporations assumes 
obligations toward the investing pubhc 
which transform it from a lcg.al method 
clothing the rule of a few individuals 
mto an institution at least nominally 
serving investois who have embarked 
their funds in its enterpiise. New respon- 
sibilities toward the owners, the workers, 
the consumers, and the State thus rest 
upon the shoulders of those m control In 
creating these new relationships, the 
quasi-pubhc corporation may fairly be 
said to VI oik a revolution. It has de- 
stroved the unity that we commonly 
call property — has divided ownership 
mto nommil ownership and the power 
fomicrl) joined to it. Thereby the cor- 
poration has changed the nature of profit- 
seeking enterprise This revolution forms 
the subject of the present study. 

Examination of the changes produced 
can properly commence with the new 
lelationships between the owners on the 
one hand and control on the other, and 
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It IS these relationships with which this 
book will deal This involves the area 
roughly termed "corporation finance” — 
the relations between the corporation as 
managed by the group in control, and 
those who hold participations in it — its 
stockholders, bondholders, and, to some 
extent, its other creditors The change in 
internal organisation — the relation of the 
corporation to its workers, its plant or- 
ganization and Its technical problem of 
production — we cannot consider at this 
time. Nor can we here deal with its ex- 
ternal relationships, on the one hand with 
Its customers — the terms on which it 
furnishes to them its products or its 
services — and on the other hand, with 
the political state — the government by 
which It may be in some degree con- 
trolled, or over which it may have a 
measure of dominance. Here we are con- 
cerned only with a fundamental change 
in the form of property, and in the eco- 
nomic relationships which rest upon it. 

Outwardly the change is simple 
enough Men ire less likelj to own the 
physic.ll instiumcnts of production They 
are more likely to own pieces of paper, 
loosely known as stocks, bonds, and other 
securities, which have become mobile 
through the machinery of the pubhe 
markets. Beneath this, however, lies a 
moie fundamental shift Ph)sical control 
over the instruments of production has 
been suriendered in evet growing degice 
to ccntialized groups who manage prop- 
erty in bulk, supposedly, but by no means 
necessaiily, for the benefit of the security 
holders Power over industrial piopcrty 
has been cut off from the beneficial 
ownership of this piopeity — or, in less 
technical language, from the legal right 
to enjoy its fruits. Control of physical 
assets has passed from the individual 
owner to those who direct the quasi- 
public institutions, while the ownei re- 
tains an interest in their pioduct and 
increase. We see, in fact, the surrender 


and regrouping of the incidence of own- 
ership, which formerly bracketed full 
powei of manual disposition with com- 
plete right to enjoy the use, the fruits, 
and the proceeds of physical assets There 
has resulted the dissolution of the old 
atom of ownership into its component 
parts, control and beneficial ownership 

This dissolution of the atom of prop- 
ertv destroys the very foundation on 
which the economic order of the past 
three centuries has rested. Private enter- 
prise, which has molded economic life 
since the close of the middle ages, has 
been rooted in the institution of private 
property. Under the feudal system, its 
predecessor, economic organization grew 
out of mutual obligations and privileges 
derived by various individuals from their 
relation to property which no one of them 
owned Private enterprise, on the other 
hand, has assumed an owner of the instru- 
ments of production with complete prop- 
erty rights over those instiumcnts. 
Whereas tht organization of feudal eco- 
nomic life icstcd upon an elaborate system 
of binding customs, the org.inization 
under the sjstcm of private enterprise has 
rested upon the self-interest of the prop- 
erty owner — a self-interest held in check 
only by competition and the conditions 
of supply and demand. Such self-interest 
has long been regarded as the best guaran- 
tee of economic efficiency It has been 
assumed that, if the individual is pro- 
tected in the light both to use his own 
property as he secs fit and to icceive the 
full fruits of Its use, his desire for per- 
sonal gam, for profits, can be lelied upon 
as an effective incentive to lus efficient 
use of any industrial property he may 
possess. 

In the quasi-public corporation, such 
an assumption no longer holds. As we 
have seen, it is no longer the individual 
himself who uses his wealth Those in 
control of that wealth, and therefore in 
a position to secure industiial efficiency 
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and produce profits, are no longer, as 
owners, entitled to the bulk of such prof- 
its. Those who contiol the destinies of the 
typical modern corporation own so insig- 
nificant a fraction of the company’s stock 
that the returns from running the coi- 
poration profitably accrue to them in 
only a very minor degiee. The stock- 
holders, on the other hand, to whom the 
profits of the corporation go, cannot be 
motnated by those profits to a more 
efficient use of the propcity, since they 
have surrendered all disposition of it to 
those in control of the enterprise The 
explosion of the atom of property de- 
stroys the basis of the old assumption 
that the quest for profits will spur the 
owner of industrial property to its effec- 
tive use. It consequently challenges the 
fundamental economic piinciplc of indi- 
vidual initiative in industriil enterprise 
It raises for re-examimtion the question 
of the motive force back of industr\, and 
the ends for which the modern corpoia- 
tion can be or will be run 

The corporate system furthei com- 
mands attention because its development 
is progressive, as its features become more 
marked and as new areas come one by one 
under its sway Economic power, in terms 
of control over physical assets, is ap- 
parently responding to a centiipetal 
force, tending more and more to concen- 
trate in the hands of a few corporate 
mamgements. At the same time, bene- 
ficial ownership is centrifugal, tending to 
divide and subdivide, to split into ever 
smaller units and to pass fieely from hand 
to hand. In other words, ownership con- 
tinually becomes more dispersed, the 
power formerly joined to it becomes in- 
creasingly concentrated, and the coipo- 
ratc system is thereby moie securely 
established. 

This system bids fair to be as .i!l-em- 
bracing as was the feudal system in its 
time. It demands that we examine both 
Its conditions and its trends, for an un- 


derstanding of the structure upon which 
will rest the economic order of the 
future. 


We must conclude, then, that paiallel 
with the growth in the size of the indus- 
trial unit has come a dispersion in its 
owneiship such that an important pait 
of the wealth of individuals consists of 
interests in great enteipiises of which no 
one individual ow ns a majoi part A rap- 
idly increasing proportion of wealth ap- 
pears to be taking this form and there is 
much to indicate that the increase will 
continue More and more, our thinking 
must be in terms of this type of wealth 
Hcie again the change is such as to rc- 
quiie a rc-examinition of bisic concepts 
(i) Most fundamental of all, the 
position of owneiship has changed fiom 
chat of an active to that of a pissive 
agent In place of actual physical prop- 
erties o\cr which the ownci could exeicise 
direction and for which he was respon- 
sible, the ownci now holds a piece of 
paper icpicscnting a set of rights and 
expectations with respect to an enterprise 
But ovei the enteipnse and ovei the phys- 
ical piopert) — the instiuments of pio- 
duction — in w'hich he has an interest, the 
ownci has little contiol At the same time 
he bcais no responsibility with icspcct to 
the enterprise or its phasicl pioperty It 
has often been said that the owner of a 
hoisc IS icsponsiblc. If the horse lives, he 
must feed it If the horse dies, he must 
bury It No such responsibility attaches 
to a share of stock. The owner is prac- 
tical!) powerless through his own efforts 
to affect the undcilying pioperty 

(a) The spiritual values that formerly 
went with ownership haae been separated 
from It Physical property capable of 
being shaped by its owner could bring to 
him direct satisfaction apart from the 
income it yielded in more concrete form 
It represented an extension of his own 
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personality. With the corporate revolu- 
tion, this quality has been lost to the 
property owner much as it has been lost 
to the worker through the industrial 
revolution. 

(3) The value of an individual’s 
wealth is coming to depend on forces 
entirely outside himself and his own 
efforts. Instead, its value is deteimmed on 
the one hand by the actions of the indi- 
viduiils in command of the enterprise — • 
individuals over whom the typical owner 
has no control, and on the othci hand, 
by the actions of others in a sensitive and 
often capricious market. The value is 
thus subject to the vagaiies and manip- 
ulations characteristic of the market 
place. It IS further subject to the great 
swings m society’s appraisal of its own 
immediate future as reflected m the gen- 
eral level of values in the organized 
markets. 

(4) The value of the individual’s 
wealth not only fluctuates constantly — 
the same may be said of most wealth — 
but It is subject to a constant appraisal 
The individual can see the change in the 
appraised value of his estate from mo- 
ment to moment, a fact which may 
maikedly affect both the expenditure of 
his income and his enjoyment of that 
income. 

(5) Individual wealth has become ex- 
tremely liquid through the oiganized 
markets. The individual owner can con- 
vert It into other forms of wealth at a 
moment’s notice and, provided the market 
machinery is in woiking 01 del, he may 
do so without serious loss due to forced 
sale 

(6) Wealth is less and less m a form 
which can be employed directly by its 
ownei. When wealth is in the form of 
land, for instance, it is capable of being 
used by the owner even though the value 
of land in the market is negligible. The 
physical quality of such wealth makes 
possible a subjective value to the owner 


quite apart from any market value it 
may have. The newer form of wealth is 
quite incapable of this direct use Only 
through sale in the market can the owner 
obtain Its direct use He is thus tied to 
the market as never before. 

(7) Finally, in the corporate system, 
the "owner” of industrial wealth is left 
with a mere symbol of ownership while 
the power, the responsibility, and the 
substance which have been an integral 
part of ownership in the past are being 
transferred to a separate group in whose 
hands lies control. 

In examining the breakup of the old 
concept that was property and the old 
umty that was private enterprise, it is 
therefore evident that we are dealing not 
only with distinct but often with oppos- 
ing groups, ownership on the one side, 
control on the other — a control which 
tends to move further and further awa\ 
from owneiship and ultimately to he in 
the hands of the management itself, a 
management capable of peipetuating its 
own position. The concentration of eco- 
nomic power separate from owneiship 
has, in fact, created economic empiies, 
and has delivered these empties into the 
hands of a new form of absolutism, rele- 
gating "owners” to the position of those 
who supply the means wheicbi the new 
princes may exercise their power. 

The recognition that industry has come 
to be dominated by these economic auto- 
crats must bring with it a realization of 
the hollowness of the familiar statement 
that economic entcipiise in America is a 
matter of individual initiative. To the 
dozen or so men in control, there is 100m 
for such initiative. For the tens and even 
hundreds of thousands of workers and 
of owneis in a single enterprise, individual 
miuativc no longer exists. Their activity 
is group activity on a scale so large that 
the individual, except he be in a position 
of control, has dropped into relative insig- 
nificance. At the same time the problems 
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of control have become problems in eco- 
nomic government. 

Most fundamental to the new picture 
of economic life must be a new concept 
of business enterprise as concentrated in 
the corpoiate organization In some 
measure a concept is already emerging. 
Over a decade ago, Walter Rathenau 
wrote concerning the German counter- 
part of our great corporation: 

No one is a permanent owner The com 
position of the thousandfold complex which 
functions as lord of the undertaking is in a 
state of flux This condition of things 
signifies that ownership has been depeisonal 
ized The depersonalization of ownership 
simultaneously implies the obiectification of 
the thing owned The claims to ownership 
are subdnided in such a iaslnon, and aie so 
mobile, that the enterprise assumes an indc 
pendent life as if it belonged to one, it takes 
an ob)eca^e existence, sucli as in cirlicr days 
was embodied only in state and church, m a 
municipal corporation, in the life of a guild 
or a religious order The depersonah/a 
tion of ownership, the ohjeclificaiion of enter- 
prise, the detachment of property from the 
possessoi, leads to a point where the enter 
prise becomes tiansformed into an institution 
which resembles the state in character 

The institution here envisaged calls for 
analysis, not in terms of business enter- 
prise but in terms of social organization 
On the one hand, it involves a concentra- 
tion of power in the economic field com- 
parable to the concentration of religious 
power in the medieval church or of polit- 
ical power m the national state, On the 
other hand, it involves the interrelation 
of a wide diversity of economic interests — 
those of the "owners” who supply capital, 
those of the woikeis who "create,” those 
of the consumers who give value to the 
products of enterprise, and above all 
those of the control who wield power 

Such a great concentration of power 
and such a diversity of interest raise the 
long-fought issue of power anj its regula- 
tion;— of interest and its protection. A 


constant warfare has existed between the 
individuals wielding power, in whatever 
form, and the subjects of that power. Just 
as there is a continuous desire for power, 
so also there is a continuous desire to 
make that power the servant of the bulk 
of the individuals it affects. The long 
struggles for the reform of the Catholic 
Church and for the development of con- 
stitutional law in the states are phases of 
this phenomenon. Absolute power is use- 
ful m building the organization. More 
slow, but equally sure is the development 
of social pressure demanding that the 
powei shall be used for the benefit of all 
concerned. This pressure, constant m 
ecclesiastical and political history, is 
already making its appearance in many 
guises in the economic field. 

Observable throughout the world, and 
m varying degrees of intensity, is this 
insistence that power in economic organi- 
zation shall be subjected to the same tests 
of public benefit which have been applied 
in their turn to power otherwise located. 
In Its most extreme aspect this is exhibited 
m the communist movement, which in its 
purest form is an insistence that all of the 
powers and privileges of property, shall 
be used only in the common interest. In 
less extreme forms of socialist dogma, 
transfer of economic powers to the state 
for public service is demanded In the 
strictly capitalist countries, and particu- 
larly in time of depression, demands are 
constantly put forward that the men con- 
trolling the great economic organisms be 
made to accept responsibility foi the well- 
being of those who are subject to the 
organization, whether workers, investors, 
or consumers. In a sense the diffeience in 
all of these demands lies only in degree. 
In proportion as an economic organism 
grows in strength and its power is con- 
centrated in a few hands, the possessor of 
power IS more easily located, and the 
demand for responsible power becomes 
increasingly direct. 
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How will this demand be made effec- 
tive? To answer this question would be 
to foresee the history of the next century. 
We can here only consider and appraise 
certain of the more important lines of 
possible development 

By tradition, a coipoiation "belongs” 
to Its shiicholdeis, or, in a wider sense, 
to Its sccuiity holders, and theirs is the 
only inteicst to be recognized as the 
object of coipomte activity Following 
this tradition, md without Rgard foi the 
changed character of ownership, it would 
be possible to apply m the inteicsts of the 
passive piopcrty owner the docciine of 
stiict property rights, the analysis of 
which his been presented above in the 
chapter on Corpoiate poweis as Powers 
in Trust. By the application of this doc- 
trine, the group in control of a corpoiation 
would be placed in a position of trustee- 
ship in which It would be called on to 
operate or arrange for the opeiation of 
the corporation for the sole benefit of the 
security owners despite the fact that the 
latter have ceiscd to have power over or 
to accept responsibility for the active 
propel cy in which they have an mteiest. 
Were this course followed, the bulk, of 
American industry might soon be opeiated 
by trustees for the sole benefit of inactive 
and irresponsible secuiity owners. 

In diiecc opposition to the above doc- 
trine of strict property rights is the view, 
appaicntly held by the great coiporation 
lawycis ind by certain students of the 
field, thit corpoiate development his 
created a new set of relationships, giving 
to the groups in control poweis which 
aie absolute and not limited by an) im- 
plied obligation with respect to their use. 
This logic leads to drastic conclusions 
For instance, if, by leason of tliese new 
relationships, the men in control of a 
corporation can opeiate it in their own 
interests, and can divert a portion of the 
asset fund of income stream to their own 
uses, such IS their privilege. Under this 
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view, since the new powers have been 
acquired on a quasi-contractual basis, the 
security holders have agreed in advance 
to any losses which rhe) may suffer by 
reason of such use. The lesult is, briefly, 
that the existence of the legal and eco- 
nomic lelationships giving rise to these 
poweis must be frankly recognized as a 
modification of the principle of private 
property. 

If these weie the only alternatives, the 
former would appear to be the lesser of 
two BVjJs. Changed coipoiire rclitionships 
hive unquestionably in\ol\ed an essential 
alteration in the cbaraciei of pioperty. 
But such modihcinons hive hithcito been 
brought about laigel) on the principle 
that might makes light Choice between 
strengthening the rights of passive prop- 
erty owners, or leiving a set of uncurbed 
powers in the hands of control thciefore 
resolves itself into a purely realistic evalu- 
ation of different results We might elect 
the relative certainty ind sifety of a trust 
relationship in favoi of a piiticulir gioup 
within the corporation, accompanied by 
a possible diminution of enterprise Or we 
may gnnt the controlling gioup fiee rein, 
with the coiicspondmg danger of a cor- 
porate oligarchy coupled with the prob- 
abilici of m eia of coipoiice plundtiing 

A third possibility exists, howeiLi On 
the one hand, the ownets of passiic 
property, by surrendering control and 
responsibility over the active property, 
have surrendered the right that the cor- 
poiation should be opeiated in their sole 
interest, — they have leleised the commu- 
nity from the obligation to piotect them 
to the full extent implied in the doctrine 
of strict pioperty rights At the same 
time, the controlling groups, by means of 
the extension of coiporate powers, have 
in their own mteicst broken the bars of 
tradition which lequire that the corpora- 
tion be opeiated solely for the benefit of 
the owners of passive pioperty Eliminat- 
ing the sole interest of the passive owner, 
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however, does not necessaiily lay a basis 
for the alternative claim that the new 
powers should be used in the interest of 
the controlling groups The litter have 
not presented, in acts or words any accept- 
ible defense of the proposition that these 
powers should be so used No tradition 
supports that proposition The control 
groups have, nther, cleared the wiy for 
the claims of a gioup far wider thin either 
the owners or the contiol Thei have 
placed the community in a position to 
demand that the modern corporation 
serve not alone the owners or the control 
but all society. 

This third alternative offers a wholly 
new concept of corporate activity Neither 
the claims of ownership nor those of con- 
trol can stand against the paramount 
interests of the community The present 
claims of both contending parties now in 
the field have been weakened b\ the devel- 
opments desciibed in this book It lemains 
only for the claims of the community to 
be put forward with clarity and force. 
Rigid enforcement of property rights as 
a temporary protection against plundering 
by control would not stand in the way 
of the modification of these rights in the 
interest of other groups When a con- 
vincing system of community obligations 
IS worked out and is generally accepted, 
in that moment the passive property right 
of todiy must yield before the larger 
interests of society Should the corporate 
leaders, for example, set forth a program 
comprising fair wages, security to em- 
ployees, reasonable service to their public, 
and stabilization of business, all of which 
would divert a portion of the profits from 
the owners of passive property , and should 
the community generally accept such a 
scheme as a logical and human solution 
of industrial difficulties, the interests of 
passive property owners would hive to 
give way Courts would almost of neces- 
sity be forced to recognize the result, 
justifying It by whatever of the many 


legal theories they might choose. It is con- 
ceivable — indeed it seems almost essential 
if the corporate system is to survive — that 
the "control” of the great corporations 
should develop into a purely neutral tech- 
nocracy, balancing a variety of claims 
by various groups in the community and 
assigning to each a portion of the income 
stream on the basis of public policy rather 
than piivate cupidity 

In still larger view , the modern corpora- 
tion miy be regarded not simply as one 
form of social organization but potentially 
(if not yet actually) as the dominant 
institution of the modem woild In every 
age, the majoi concentration of power 
has been based upon the dominant 
inteicst of that age The stiong man has, 
in his time, striven to be cardinal or pope, 
prince or cabinet ministei, bank president 
or partnei in the House of Morgan Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the Church, e\er- 
cismg spiritual power, dominated Europe 
and gave to it a unity at a time when 
both politic il and economic power were 
diffused With the rise of the modern 
state, political power, concentrated into a 
few large units, challenged the spiritual 
interest as the strongest bond of human 
society Out of the long struggle between 
church and state which follow'ed, the 
state emerged victorious, nationalist poli- 
tics superseded leligion as the basis of the 
major unifying organization of the west- 
ern world Economic power still remained 
diffused. 

The rise of the modern corporation his 
brought a concentration of economic 
power which can compete on equal terms 
with the modern state — economic power 
versus political power, each strong in its 
own field The state seeks m some aspects 
to regulate the corporation, while the 
corporation, steadily becoming more 
poweiful, makes every effort to avoid such 
regulation Where its own interests are 
concerned, it even attempts to dominate 
the state The future may see the economic 
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organism, now typified by the corporation, 
not only on an equal plane with the state, 
but possibly even supeiseding it as the 
dominant foim of social organization. Tlie 
law of corpoi ations, accordingly, might 


well be considered as a potential consti- 
tutional law for the new economic state, 
while business piactice is increasingly 
assuming the aspect of economic states- 
manship 


The Corporation: 

An Institutional Factor in Modern History 


Stephen Raushenbush dra«s upon j broad back 

ground of pracucal esperience in discussing the signifiLince of 
the coiporatc form in American society He has scracd as chief 
insestigalnr for tuii Itgiskitise commissions in Pennsylsania, for 
three sei's he \\.is directoi of industiial relations for Pennssl 
s.inii .ind he has held man-igcnal positions in the clothing and 
oil industries He is author of the Mmc/i of F/uciim, a prmoca 
use analysis of the social and economic conditions sshich gate 
rise to fascism In the article included heie Mr Raushenbush in 
dicatcs some of the changes in business mores, economic relation 
ships, and social conditions sshich hate been stimulated by the 
growth of the corporation It is particularly miportant that stu- 
dents should ponder die impact ot the corpoiation on the state 
Are the decisions of corporate managers purely economic de 
cisions’ Can the modern state ignoie decisions msobing inscst 
ment policies, wage and price lesels, or esen location of plants- 


Within the past eighty years the corpora- 
tion has become one of the most impor- 
tant institutions m the United States. It 
rcpiesents a concentration of economic 
power which few of its early sponsors 
foresaw. Because of that unification of 
power, It has played a major p.trt in the 
transformation of this country from a 
semngrarian to an industrialized metio- 
politan community It has been powciful 
enough to prevent or frustiate many of 
the attempts to bring it under the contiol 
of the political state The very fact of 
Its concentrated power has m recent years 
apparently increased the tempo of our 
depressions. When a large corporation 


shuts up shop, more people go down with 
It, more economic cfFoit is halted, than 
would be the case in .i realm of many 
small enterprises 

The rise of an institution to new im- 
portance can be measured in terms of the 
displacement and repLiccment effects on 
the older institutions in existence at the 
beginning of that rise We have seen the 
progress of many institutions: momrehy, 
commercial colonizing companies, the 
church, the family, the army, town meet- 
ings, slavery, the modern political state 
Itself. Each of them has focused or 
created loyalties, influenced attitudes, 
habits, customs, developed and expressed 


Reprinted from The Ciiltmal Approach to Hitoi), edited for the American Historical Asso 
ciation by Caroline F Ware Copyright 1940 b\ Columbia Unnersity Press 
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power m political and other cultural 
forms Their vitality at any time can be 
measured, in a djnamic society, by the 
extent to which they become receiving 
stations for attitudes and emotions pre- 
viously centered aiound other, older insti- 
tutions An institution does not grow in 
a desert It glows by shoving other insti- 
tutions aside to make way for itself, or 
by absorbing them 

The rise of the one-party, all-absorbing 
totalitarian state in modern Europe is the 
one vivid example of the process before 
us. It became vivid to us because of the 
speed of the process quite as much as by 
Its completeness Church, corporation, 
labor unions, democratic institutions, 
were all rendered impotent, or absorbed, 
in an attempt to prevent the aery com- 
petition, among institutions, for loyalta 
and power which all other rising institu- 
tions m our experience have had to under- 
go, and which has dehyed their giowth 
Like any competent study of any other 
institution, a study of the growth of 
Fascism, Nazism, or Communism must 
be partly in terms of the inadequacy of 
the older institutions to hold their own 
against the newcomer. 

In the United States the corporation, 
rhe economic orgamzation of much of 
our modern society, has come to matunty 
more slowly. It has ridden the tide of 
popular belief in progress, of American 
belief in efficiency, of that long period 
when all wanted the natural resources of 
the nation to be used rapidly, and the 
lapid use could most easily be secured by 
those who had unified the financial re- 
sources of others in corporation form 

Now, we arc told, some few hundred 
corporations and some few score indi- 
viduals contiol over half of our industrial 
power Yet little scholarly attention has 
hitherto been directed toward a develop- 
ment which the historians of the future 
may consider to be as important to our 
era as the swing of political power from 


the South to the Vest and North was to 
the era of a hundred years ago 

The growth of the coipoiatioii has 
brought a change in business mores and 
m economic relationships. The multitude 
of economic activities cairied on within 
the corporation are organized by adminis- 
rrative direction rather than by market 
forces Sheer size, and the reduction in 
the number of independent enterpiises 
in fields where corporate production pre- 
dominates, have placed the corporation 
in a position to make decisions which have 
significant impact on the economy. 

Corporate growth, too, has brought 
major social changes The great migration 
into the cities has meant a change m the 
way of life of many people and the 
giowrh of many new problems The 
character of the libeity chat people for- 
merly possessed to become and remain 
independent in the process of earning a 
living has been changed In terms of 
democratic theory, the giowch of the 
corporation has meant, for many people, 
a termination of participation in impor- 
tant decisions affecting their lives. By 
diminishing the independent opportunities 
for small men in trade and manufacture 
and forcing them into the more depend- 
ent service occupations, it has changed 
the character and status of the middle 
class By the tempo of its technological 
improvements it has contiibuted to the 
pioblcm of unemployment Industrial dis- 
cipline has imposed a regimentation and 
dependence on authority in the lives of 
the woiking people which has no parallel 
elsewhere m our society outside of the 
military services In each instance the 
problems created by the growth of the 
corporation are left for solution largely 
to the political state 

The coiporation is an institution which 
still has a great future before it Like 
every other vital institution, it is still 
reaching out for power, for without con- 
tinually increasing power it cannot assure 
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its future against the vicissitudes and un- 
certainties of competition from other 
corporations or other institutions, such 
as the political state. 

Already there are a whole series of 
points of frictional contact with the 
state, which shift with the changing im- 
pingements of the corporation and the 
state alike on the life of the people. 
Already there is an attempt on the part 
of some of the spokesmen for the younger 
institution to capture the patriotic sanc- 
tion from the government, which repre- 
sents the state in the minds of the people. 
When the authoritarian parties in Italy 
and Germany were able to do that, their 
importance in the social complex in- 
creased enormously. Those who know the 
one-company steel or coal town recognize 
the battle cry: “What is best for the 
corporation is best for the community.” 
On the national scale it reads, “What is 
good for business is good for America.” 
What IS happening here is that the insti- 
tution is measuring the nation in terms 
of its own welfare. It is one, or perhaps 
two, steps from combating everything 
which conflicts with the institutional 
interest as “unpatriotic,” to fighting it 
out with the state for the right to exclu- 
sive possession of that sanction. 

The relations between the modern cor- 
poration and the state should lend them- 
selves to profitable study. The first 
institution has in its later days been 
able to throw most of its depression bur- 
dens upon the latter, with the result of 
weakening the political state and of mak- 
ing its continued life and health difficult. 
In its earlier days, it throve on the gifts 
of the state’s resources. There seems, how- 
ever, at the moment to be no Hamil- 
tonian bargain that the foimer wants to 
keep the latter strong for purposes of 
support. On the contrary, the spokesmen 
of the modern corporation want the state 
kept weak. In that weakness, they believe 
with the eighteenth-century liberals, lies 


the only guarantee of liberty and action 
for themselves. 

In his paper, "The Garporation and the 
Rise of National Socialism,” which Dr. 
Gerhard Colm presented at the 1939 
meeting of tlie American Historical Asso- 
ciation, he dealt with the German experi- 
ence of the corporation and the weak 
state: 

Business leaders tried to extract from tlie re- 
public uhateser advanUgc they could but de- 
ciied all aiiciiipts at an actnc economic policy 
as ‘cold sociali/LUion." Business made conces- 
sions, It IS true. It .igrccd to agricultural taiilTs, 
but only to get the political sujijHiti ot the 
landed aristocracy. It agreed 10 soci.il security 
legislauon, since something had U) be given 
to labor. It made concessions to all kinds of 
pjessuie gioups, but no concessions to the gov- 
ernment as such. When a prominent repre- 
senUiitc of business took c/uige of the 
government (Stresemann), the majority ot 
business turned violeniK against him. They 
fought with ail the means at their disposal 
whenever the government tried embarking on 
a tonsiruciue progiam which would have 
taken care as well ot tiiosc classes oL the popu- 
lation which were less organized as, for 
instance, the small tarmcTs, shopkeepers, 
small M/cd businesses, and the unemployed. 
In a world ot rcsiiictcd coinpetiiioii, of inter- 
njlionai tension and ot powcrtul domestic 
picssuic groups, husincss still preathed a 
laisscv-faire aitiiude. Lihui fti/n under such 
uhidiuons means mainlv luhsiz fmu for the 
various pressure gmups. 

In this period ot modern industrial organi- 
zaiion no government can avoid some sort 
of business regulation. The question is only 
how much regulation is necessary, who should 
direct the jeguliition and in whose inteic'st it 
should be invoked. Business apparently 
vv .lilted to agree to regulation if its own rep- 
resentatives would diitct regulation lot their 
own benefit. The short and unsuccessful epi- 
sode ot the Papen government proved the 
impiacticabihty of such an attempt 

If we wish to find out what the real rela- 
tionship IS between corporate business in Ger- 
manv', on the one hand, and the victory of 
National Socialism, on the other, then the an- 
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swer u that corporate business too short 
sightedlv beheied that it could exert greater 
influence on a iieak gosernment, and did not 
recognize that the legal order, on which all 
business actiMties are based, depends on a 
strrng go\ eminent determined to pursue a 
fars g'lted policy of adjusting the economy to 
present technological and organizational con- 
ditions The German case proses that in our 
age of industriil organization i sseak gosern- 
ment \s ith a 1 iissez faire attitude cannot sur 
vise, but a democratic gosernment need not 
be a sseak gosernment 

The significance of this disastrous ex- 
periment with a weak state by those who 
expressed corpoiation power in Germany 
has been little appreciated in the United 
States. Here, as there, before Hitler, the 
spokesmen for the younger institution 
have in abounding confidence m their 
ability to suisive in a weak state. They 
have not accepted the evidence that a 
weak state tends to be superseded, rather 
rapidly in modem industrial society, by 
a strong state. They see only the evidence 
that a strong state, in our time, docs not 
tolerate economic decisions which are 
beyond its control and yet vitally affect 
Its destinies. 

The growth of the corporation as an 
institution has to be evaluated, at any 
one moment of time, by the relative con 
temporary importance of its decisions 
with the decisions of the institutions upon 
which It impinges. In the iy 4 o’s the cor- 
poration decides when to operate its plants 
and when to close them. The importance 
of these decisions is not restricted to its 
own employees, but extends to the other 
industries whose products these employees 
purchase. It decides how much money to 
invest in new plant and new technological 
processes. These decisions again extend 
beyond the immediate environment. It 
decides price policy, sometimes in co- 
operation with competitors, with effects 
upon the whole economy. It decides to 
move the field of its operations from one 


town to another, with huge local after- 
effects. It decides, with or without effec- 
tive consultation with the employees, 
what wages to pay. It decides, with or 
without effective consultation with the 
stockholders, what part of earnings to 
distribute in the form of profits, and what 
form of political activity its officials 
should engage in. In times of national 
crisis, when the nation needs the corpora- 
tion’s resources, the latter is in a position 
largely to determine the tcims upon which 
Its resources will be made available. All 
these enormously important decisions ate 
taken outside the democratic system, and 
are powers exercised separately (except, in 
some instances, for piicc and wage policy) 
by each corporation They have never 
consciously united in their decisions, with 
the result of creating a constantly increas- 
ing growth of employment and purchasing 
power Until they do that, the political 
state will presumably be called upon to 
bear the burdens in relief expenditures of 
various kinds for the failure of the cor- 
poration decisions to produce a function- 
ing economy, and will be drained and 
weakened by the expense, derided for its 
failure to do something it had not been 
created to do — guarantee the functioning 
of the economy — and fought for its 
attempts to do so. 

In the United States the institution 
upon which the corporation is impinging 
most at present is no longer the small 
independent enterprise, but the political 
state The latter has for over a hundred 
years yielded powers to the corporation, 
without imposing any responsibility upon 
Its creature. In recent years the state has 
attempted to influence a few of the minor 
activities of the corporation (safety, 
minimum wages, maximum hours, com- 
pensation for idleness), but has, on the 
whole, kept out of the major decisions. 
Yet the state has a series of powers, which 
It has slowly and only recently been 
allowed by the courts to exercise, which 
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ne probably adequate today for control 
of the major economic decisions of the 
corporation in times of peace almost as 
thoroughly as they are in times of war, 
when the safety of the modern state auto- 
matically involaes control of all the major 
corporation decisions In other words, 
while the recent rise of the corporation in 
the United States has been accompanied 
by an actual weakening in the ability of 
the state to carry continued or new bur- 
dens of depression there has, at the same 
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time, been a theoretical strengthening of 
the power of the state to control the 
decisions which result in these burdens of 
depression. 

The student of modern history may 
expect to find himself observing more and 
more clearly the simultaneous development 
of the two institutions in terms of conflict 
over control of the major decisions of the 
corpoiation, which, at one remove, create 
the major decisions of the modern political 
state 


The Myth of Diffused Power 

Robert S. Lynd, Professor ofSociologv itOjlumhn Um 
\ers1t5, IS one of the more sluuulatmg writers and tciUiers of 
soLial science \S itli lus w ifc, Helen, he made a detailed \nalysis 
of Muncie, Indiana, the results of which were published m 
\ii(hlktonn and Muldktoti u His book Knoul 

edge jot IS a most searching exumnation of Amcncan 

socul sciences In this essnvj an introduction to Robert Brads \ 

Biuintts as a S^sUm of Poiici, Dr L\nd suggests some of the 
implications of the gross ih of economic power Because democ 
Mcy tends to feai pnssci, in ihc Unut<( States sisc for inter 
mittent siiugg’es on specihc issues, it has chosen 10 ignoie the 
challenge to democracy of concentrated economic posstr He 
points out that business could not tolerate the sepintion of poliu 
cal and economic posser it resisted ittcmpis at gusunmciUil 
checks on its actisitics and sought to ssin oscr gosernment is a 
positise alls Tlie result has been for the state and business to 
become mttimcshed, a trend intensified by two world w irs Is 
there a conflict here with Beirds conclusion that die function of 
consiitiilionil gosernment is to ficihtate soluntiiy and compul 
soiy ndjustments of conflicting interests within the fnmessork of 
some common cisil policy’^ L\nd asserts that it is no Inngei 
possible to perpetuate the economic wastes and frictions and the 
social anirch) entailed in the operation of state posser and 
economic posser as nsals” 

Men have always experienced difficulty m day. Particularly when long-established 
perceiving the thrust of deeper tendencies mstirutional systems have been breaking 
beneath the surface phenomena of then up under them have they tended to mis- 

Reprmted from Robert A Brady, Business as a System of Powet Copyright 1943 by Columbia 
Unisersity Press 
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take symptom for cause and to greet pre- 
dictions of major change with incredulity 
and aveision In the mam, they wrestle 
with obMOiis immediacies in familiar 
terms; for the rest, the deeper tendencies> 
they piefer to wait and see. If such a 
policy has seemed to be not without some 
justification in more leisurely eras of 
change, it is today nothing less than 
disastious Foi \\c are living through one 
of the great climactic eras of history, a 
major faulting of the institutional crust. 
A s) mptom of the extent of current 
change is the c\tfeme ideological confu- 
sion Fascist monopoly capitalism adopts 
"National Socialism*’; organi7cd industry 
opposes organized labor m the name of 
"democric)”; and ideological opposites 
fight side bv side for goals that sound 
alike onlv because they are left a ague In 
such a time, when men and their most 
chciishcd concerns are being dragged 
headlong at the heels of contused events, 
the one chance for constructive recovery 
of contiol lies m the diagnosis of under- 
lying causes. 


The chanctciisnc thing about democ- 
racy IS Its diffusion of power among the 
people. Th it men have recurrently had to 
have recourse to revolutions m order to 
assert such a pattern of power attests the 
mvetcutc presence within society of a 
contiaiy tcndenc) Power is no less "polit- 
ical” for being labeled "economic” power; 
for politics is but the science of "who gets 
what, when, and how ” Alexander Hamil- 
ton advocated and Jcffcison opposed the 
effort of clotted economic power to sub- 
stitute conccntiated minority class power 
for diffused power Lincoln referred to this 
same tendency when he wiotc in i860, 
"Soberly, it is now no child’s play to save 
the principles of Jefferson from total over- 
throw in this nation”; and he went on to 
speak of "the miners and sappers of re- 
turning despotism” engaged in undercut- 


ting democracy. The preponderant weight 
of economic power in the Constitutional 
Convention, while conceding the outward 
foims of political democracy, went on at 
once to curb the exeicise of the vei> 
power It had just granted, it crippled the 
force of democratic power at the source 
by parceling up this power by a marvel- 
ously dexterous system of bariiers to its 
expression. Thus political equality under 
the ballot was granted on the unstated but 
factually double-locked assumption that 
the people must refrain from seeking the 
extension of that equality to the economic 
sphctc In short, the attempted harmoni- 
ous marriage of democracy to capitalism 
doomed gcnuinelv popular contiol from 
the start And all down through our 
national life the continuance of the union 
has depended upon the unstated condition 
that the dominant member, capital, con- 
tinue to provide returns to all elements 
m democratic society sufficient to disguise 
the underlying conflict m intcicsts A 
crisis within the economic lehtions of 
capitalism was bound to precipitate a crisis 
in the demociatic political system. 

Democracy in the era of economic 
liberalism has viewed powci as a thing to 
be fcaied, rathci than used, and this 
disposition, coupled with the checks 
on democratic action written into the 
Constitution, has prompted American 
democracy to state the problem of powci 
negatively It has been casual, to the point 
of recklessness, about the positive devel- 
opment of Its own authority. Formally, 
dcmociacy has held all the aces But 
actually, as Laski has pointed out, "The 
disproportion in Ameiica betwi^en the 
actual economic control and the formal 
political power is almost fantastic ” De- 
spite intermittent guerilla warfaic be- 
tween state power and private economic 
power through all our national life, 
democracy has slurred over the challenge 
to Its very existence inherent in growing 
economic power. This has been due to a 
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number of factors. { i ) The fact that the 
issue between the two types of power has 
been so heavily cloaked under the sectional 
issue between the agrarian and the Eastern 
industrial states has diverted ittcntion 
from the fact that capitalist economic 
power constitutes a direct, continuous^ 
and fundamental threat to the y,hole 
structuic of dcmociatic authority e\eiy- 
where and always, (a) The appearance of 
the Industrial Revolution simuItaneousK 
with pohticil dcmocrac} distr.Kted men*s 
attention from the peiennially unfinished 
task of building democracy. Equipped 
with a new and maivclously growing 
technology and with a law continent 
beckoning to be evploitcd, Amei leans 
turned their attention all down through 
the nineteenth century to the giand 
adventute of getting iich. Democncy 
was taken for granted as substintially 
achieved, or at most lequiiing only to be 
defended And a naive and dangcious 
populai faith has giown, notably since the 
Civil War, thu democncy and cipmlist 
enterptise are two aspects of the simc 
thing, so th u the progress minifcsth 
occurring m industry must also be hap- 
pening m the dcmociatic political s\sam. 
Since democnc) itself thus fuled to 
throw constantly new goals ahead to 
catch the imagination and to caoke the 
energy of its citizens, men thus deprived 
of anything bigger to woik foi ba\c m 
the mam Mndicatcd the cynic il aieaa that 
they aie moti\ ated onh ha selfish pei son il 
interests Under such a distoitcd mcw of 
dcmociacv, in which the state and society 
are nothing and the individual evcruhmg, 
democracy has become incieasingh identi- 
fied with the piotection of one’s peisonal 
affairs; and this has stcadih sapped 
vitality. (3) Because this "Amciican 
way” has worked so sceminql^ opulently, 
and because of man’s need in the lough 
and tumble of an incic^singK inscciiic 
world to feel immutable secuiity somehow 
back of him, American citi/cns, ptcoccu- 
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pied With everything but the affairs of 
democracy, have increasingly imputed to 
the Constitution, the central symbol of 
Ameiican dcmociacv, an extravagant 
finality. If this great and mysterious // 
weie but defended, democracy remained 
unchallenged. 

In such an environment, dcmocricv has 
been largely tolciirt of the businessman, 
foi the most pait encoiii aging him with a 
lavish hand, foi upon his icstless enter- 
piisc the public wclfaie was conceived to 
lest The “rtust busting” of the turn of 
the centuiv was a protest agimst what 
seemed to be excesses in an othcrw isc 
normal svstem, not a piotcst igiinst the 
system itself Even in iccent decades, as 
business has grown in power until it has 
become a jostling giant, democracy has 
laigcly failed to recognize its political 
significance. The world was laigc and its 
wcilth seemingly unlimited, and if busi- 
ness was growing bigger and more noisily 
insistent, this was viewed as but a suitice 
manifestation of luggcd growth Down to 
the First World Wai abroad, and until 
1929 in the United States, what business- 
men did was rcgirdcd as pumuils their 
own business Since the flint of their 
activ ities slopped ovci in taxes, wages, and 
dividends, it w is manifestly contributing 
to geneial welfare. 

But this nominal division of powers 
could not be maintained within the struc- 
tuic of capitalist nationalism As indus- 
trnli/ation has spicid over the vvoild and 
competition has mciciscd, the iccipiocal 
rclition betw'ccn stUe powci and economic 
powci has become more ippiicnt The 
fundimcntal impoit of what bis been 
happening at a quickening tempo since 
the Russiin Revolution of 1917 is the 
abandonment of the liberal fiction of the 
sepuucness of these two kinds of powder 
Organized business cnteipiisc is less and 
less willing to tolerate checks on its activi- 
ties b> the state; more and more it needs 
the stitc as active alb, and the national 
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state, in turn, having delivered itself over 
b) accepting the definition of its welfare 
as synonymous with the welfare of its 
business system, needs increasingly the 
utmost of aggressive efficiency from its 
businessmen. Business is in politics and the 
state IS in business The stale politic d 
ipptratus can tolerate only the most effi- 
cient management of the economic ss stem, 
since it depends directly upon the latter 
for national posver in foreign relations; 
whereas the economy must have the politi- 
cal power to extend control, as the Na/is 
have demonstrated, to the regulation of 
the social sphere, "not to gratify lower- 
class maudlinness or rapacity but to 
secure national concord and efficiency” as 
an essential aid to foreign economic com- 
petition. The result is an unmistakable 
trend toward the monolithic power struc- 
ture of the totalitarian state. 

And the public does not know what to 
do about this merging of powers up aloft 
over Its head. As business has organiaed 
and has begun to state cogently and lav- 
ishly the case for its version of such an 
"ordered society,” the popular challenge 
expressed earlier in the campaign to curb 
bigness by governmental action has be- 
come confused and blunted. Big business 
has carefully disseminated to the little 
man at the grass roots enthusiasm and 
pride as an American m the superefficicncy 
of the marvelous assembly lines and other 
paraphernalia of giant technology that 
produces his automobiles and other daily 
conveniences. The little man is puzzled, 
hypnotized into inaction: if he is not to 
oppose bi^in st itself, the bigness of Henry 
Ford, Du Pont, and the other great corpo- 
rations that make these characteristically 
American things possible, what ;s he to 
oppose about big business? The technique 
of dazzling, confusing, and dividing the 
opposition, used by Hitler, has been skill- 
fully practiced by the propagandists for 
big business. 

The rapidly spreading web of interin- 


dustry organization of this business power 
is the immediate ... [problem]. We live 
in an era in sshich only organization 
counts; values and causes with unorgan- 
ized or only vaguely organized backing 
were never so impotent. The rapidity of 
current change creates the need for quick 
decisions, nhich puts the organized minor- 
ity that knows what it wints at a thump- 
mg advantage osci the scattered and 
wistful majoiitv In fact, it is able, as 
the Nazis have demonstrated, to exploit 
majontv confusions ruthlessK in the name 
of majority values to minority ends. 

One of the most striking conclusions 
...concerns the simihntv in type and 
function of the organization of business 
interests from nation to nation, despite 
seemingly w ideh dissimilai national back- 
grounds. This IS due primanh to the inner 
common tendencies within capitalist-con- 
trolled technology wherever it operates 
But It IS also due in part to the fact that 
men operating across the world from each 
other learn organizational and other tricks 
of their trade as rapidly as these appear. 
Major changes in the way men live and 
work together under industrial conditions 
no longer happen in one industry or one 
country and then spread at a pace to be 
measured in decades or generations. Inven- 
tions have shrunk physical space and 
organization has diminished social space. 
Vorld competition sees to it that a profit- 
able technical or organizational device 
runs around the world of organized inter- 
est before common folk of the country of 
origin arc generally aware that it has been 
developed. 

Social organization around functional 
concerns is normal to human beings 
Western liberalism, imputing freedom and 
rationality to the individual, washed its 
hands of the problem of securing positive 
organization; it proceeded on the assump- 
tion that, wherever organization was 
socially desirable, men w'ould recognize 
the need and forthwith organize them- 
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selves. Such a theory not only misread 
human nature but it failed to take account 
of the momentum developed within such 
a cultural complex as machine technology 
owned and exploited within a legally but- 
tressed system of private property rights. 
Liberal democracy has never dared face 
the fact that industrial capitalism is an 
intensely coercive form of organization of 
society that cumulatively constrains men 
and all of their institutions to work the 
will of the minority who hold and wield 
economic power; and that this relentless 
warping of men’s lives and forms of asso- 
ciation becomes less and less the result of 
voluntary decisions by "bad” and "good” 
men and more and more an impersonal 
web of coercions dictated by the need to 
keep "the system” running. These coer- 
cions cumulate themselves to ends that 
even the organizing leaders of big business 
may fail to foresee, as step by step they 
grapple with the next immediate issue, 
and the next, and the next. Fantastic as it 
may sound, this course may end by the 
business leaders of the United States com- 
ing to feel, in the welter of their hurrying 
perplexities, that survival depends on pre- 
cisely the kind of thing Germany’s big 
business . . . [wanted: ] the liquidation of 
labor and other popular dissent at home, 
and a ‘.‘peace” more vindicative than the 
Versailles Treaty, that would seek to 
stabilize an Anglo-American feudal mo- 
nopoly control over the entire world. 

Liberal democracy likewise never solved 
the problem of bigness; but it alternately 
fought and condoned it in a confusion of 
inconsistent policies. A cultural system 
drenched with the artisan spirit of small 
enterprise found difficulty in accepting 
the facts that modern machinery demands 
integration and that productive enterprise, 
released from making a pair of shoes for 
a known local customer, and set to mak- 
ing standard goods for an impersonal and 
theoretically unlimited "market,” likewise 
demands organization. Hence the recur- 


rent efforts to curb bigness. But both big- 
ness and monopoly are normal antecedents 
to the stage of planned provision for the 
needs of society which we are now enter- 
ing, and there is no longer any point in 
attacking either. The only relevant ques- 
tions today are: Who controls these pro- 
ductive facilities, and to what ends? and. 
How effectively are they organized to 
achieve these ends? or, stated in another 
way: Will democratic political power 
absorb and use economic resources, bigness 
and all, to serve its ends, or will big 
economic power finally take over state 
power? 

The modern phase of business as a sys- 
tem of org,inized power began with the 
spread of the corporate organization of 
industry after the i86o’s. The world of 
1870 did not speculate much about the 
grip which corporate business was to have 
on the lives erf all of us a half-century 
later. Corporate organization, like the 
monopolies it made possible, was viewed 
as the exception, unadapted to general 
business. The precise significance ... is 
that . . . this same organizational tendency 
within industrial society — now become 
the rule rather than the exception and 
moved along to its contemporary stage 
of organized intermonopoly control — 
...shows Us where the logic of such a 
centrally otganized system of power is 
carrying us. For synchronized monopoly 
directed by a peak all-industry strategy 
board is but corporate business come of 
age. The difference between the early and 
the mature stages is that, whereas corpo- 
rate organization completed the taking of 
the instruments of production out of the 
hands of the laborer and strengthened 
economic power in its challenge to demo- 
cratic political power, the mature stage . . . 
is moving on to wrest even the formal 
political means of curbing economic power 
from the hands of the citizens of democ- 
racy, Corporate organization pocketed 
production; its giant offspring is pocket- 
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mg the nation, including the entire lives 
of Its citizens And oiganized business 
IS e\tending this antidemocratic web 
of power in the name of the people’s 
own aalues, uith billboards proclaiming 
"What’s Good for Industry Is Good for 
Your Fam Iv,” and deftly selling itself to 
a harassed people as trustees,” guard 
lans,” the people’s managers’ of the 
public interest 

The large identities m problem and in 
organizational form to meet these prob 
lems in nation after n-tion suggest with 
startling empliisis that we in the United 
States aie caught in the same major coer 
cions that industrial cpitalist nations 
eterj where face We, too have no choice 
as to whether economic and state power 
shall be meiged for there will be no sur- 
vival for nations that seek to perpetuate 
the tconomic wastes and f notions and the 
social anarchy entailed in the operation of 
state pow er and economic pow er as nvals 
The sheer fact of the emergence of the 
phenomenon of eftectivel) planned nations 
has, because of the logic of organization 
inherent in modern technology, outmoded 
at a stroke the old sv stem under w hich all 
our American national life has been lived 
Ir the United States the present stage of 
organized, centralized business power, 
already reaching out in control of schools, 
media of communication, public opinion 
and gov ernment itself prov ides more than 
a bioad hint of the direction events will 
take, if present tendencies remain un- 
checked In England, longer in the war 
than oui selves and closer to the choice 
that must be made the same power tend 
encies are at work, despite optimistic 
reports of suifacc democratic manifesta 
tions As this IS written, the London New 
Statesman and Nation for August 15, 
1942, carries a review of a book by an 
English businessman N E H Davenport 
"He shows, in effect,” says the review, 
"that what has happened is that the vested 
interests of monopoly capitalism have, for 


all practical purposes, taken over the gov- 
ernment of the countrv Behind the facade 
of political democracy they are preparing 
the economic foundations of the corporate 
State, and, to no small extent, they are 
being aided and abetted in this task by the 
powerful trade unions [Mr Daven- 
port] has made it clear beyond discussion 
that unless we are able vciy soon to per- 
suade 01 compel the Prime Minister to 
swift and profound changes in his eco- 
nomic policy, we shill defeat Hitler only 
to be delivered into the hands of the same 
tape of men for whom a Hitlei is a neccs- 
saiy instiument ” 

In this really desperate predicament 
Ameiican democracy is unpiepared fullv 
to assert itself We speak vaguely of 
the Four Freedoms,” and y et we do not 
go on to giv e these w ar aims, at home and 
abroad the full blooded, realistic content 
so essential if men aie really to be quick- 
ened to fight for democracy Such muting 
of democratic objectives creates the 
bluired confusion which can piovide the 
peifect setting for the strong men who 
know what they want Born as a nation 
comcidentally with the upsurge of the 
Industrial Revolution, situated in a rich 
continent which we have built up with 
the bodies of chean foreign labor, pro- 
tected by the accident of location duiing 
the tears of our fumbling giowth, we have 
through all our national life been boine 
forward by a favoring tail wind This past 
we view, quite characteristically, not as 
a stroke of luck but as the vindication 
of the superior rightness of "the American 
way”, and this makes for complaccncv 
Growing out of this is our blindness to 
any way of conceiving our national futuic 
other than in terms of the simple exten- 
sion of our expansive past Our national 
naivete about organization is disastious in 
the present crisis We are called a ' nation 
of joiners,” but the mdividual still holds 
the focus of our national imagination 
With all the flotsam and jetsam of our 
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"joining," we have little popular belief 
in or Bvpeiience of the hard-bitten type 
of lelcntlcss organization for power ends; 
ind vhcic we see it, for mstince, in the 
Tamm my tjpe of politics, we deplete 
It even as we condone it as a special case 
and a somehow necessary evil Of all the 
Western industrial nations, we are the 
least class-stiatified ps) chologically and 
the only one without an active labor paity 
or Its equivalent in our national political 
life And, again, this is not because “the 
Amciican way” is fundamentally differ- 
ent, but primarily because the Ameiican 
ideology as regjids capitalism is less 
sophisticated than is that of any other 
Western nition 

Thus our traditions conspire to make 
us unable to re id the meanings behind the 
organization, [of business]. We aie 
opaque to the political import of this 
massing of business powei, and we still 
insist on regaiding it as primaiily a con- 
cern only of the businessmen. Meanashile, 
the lawjeis ssith then ronsenient con- 
ception of the lolc of the law, the public- 
relations men, tht press, ind all the other 
pliant agents of organized business go 
busily about on cat fect is they spread 
the net .and tighten the noose foi those 
so abundintl) able to make it “worth 
their while” Buinlaam’s plausible thesis 
of the "managtiial icaolution” has been 
seized upon b} business, and a poweiful 
medium like Folium piocliims itself in 
its new editorial policy as the oigin "for 
the managcis of Amciica " But behind the 
fiction of the “manager class” so con- 
veniently sterilized from the taint of 
special interest stands the same old powci. 
“The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands 
are the hands of Esau ” 

If the American rank and file — the up- 
wards of four-fifths of the nation who 
are working-class and small-business folk 
— are thus illiterate in the language of 


contemporary power, the case is almost 
as bad with those experts, the professional 
social scientists, whom society supports 
because they profess to know about men’s 
institutions It is no accident that ... a 
world of scientists who comb their fields 
for impoitant problems for reseaich have 
left the problem of the power oiganiza- 
tion and politics of big business so largely 
uncxploied For the most part, contempo- 
ru-y social scientists still exhibit toward 
the changing business world the encouiag- 
ing moral optimism of Alfred Marshall 
Nor are we helped by the fact that the 
ciucial science of economics derives its 
data w'lthin the assumptions and concepts 
of a sastem conceived not in terms of such 
things as "power” but of blandei processes 
such as the automatic balancing of the 
market 

American public opinion tends to reject 
out of hand any answer to the question 
“Wheic are we going’” that is not 
couched in the familiar optimistic teims 
As we . [fought the] war, involving an 
unpaialleled tangle of ideological incon- 
sistencies, the popular mood encouraged 
by government and sedulously sponsoied 
by business [was] to ignoic controversial 
questions and to concentrate on winning 
the wai But the Fust Woild War gave 
interindustry co-oidination of big business 
rapid acccleiation, postw'ai conditions 
gave It Its opportunity and successful 
foreign precedents, and the management 
of the [Second Woild Wai ( [w'as] taken 
over by represent itivcs of big business. 
And this time they may be in Washington 
for keeps. . Both during the war and 
after, the issue [was] identical: Who 
controls, and to what ends? . . . 

One stout weapon remains in the hands 
of the little people at the grass roots of 
democracy: no one dares to challenge in 
frontal attack the basic democratic 
thesis. 
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Economic Power: 

“Who Controls, and to What End?” 

RobCTt Bt'O-dy, Prolessoi of Economics at the Unncrsits 
of California, is autlior of a studv of Nazi Germany, as well as 
BtistneiS as a S\sltn! oj Poiici from ssliirh this selection is taken 
Indicating that the trend lovsard business unification is inevitable 
simply because of adininistratise and technological demands, Mr 
Brady concludes that control of this unification may mose in one 
of two directions One way, the elimination of popular, demo 
cratic contiols was followed by Germ my, Italy, and Japan The 
alternatue could he the widening of opportunity for public par. 
ticipation m the formulation of economic policies The crucial 
question for Americans can political and economic contiols be 
dcieloped which will permit the sunnal of democratic institu 
tions and procedures? 


Attempts to unify business on an ever 
mote comprehensive basis are inevittble. 
For how else is it possible to cope with 
the administrative and mmagernl prob- 
lems of an industrial technology which 
has for decades past been moving toward 
such a policy? 

Intuitively, the most unsophisticated 
know this part of the story The break- 
fast table draws its supplies from the 
most distant lands The factory soaks up 
materials from a continent and sets the 
finished products flowing along well- 
grooved channels to the ends of the earth. 
Finely meshed networks of transporta- 
tion, communication, and energy bind 
the whole more closely and rigorously 
together with each passing day Within 
these spreading networks, industrial tech- 
nology, in an infinity of small ways — 
hither and yon, endlessly, restlessly, cease- 
lessly — weaves tighter and more exact- 
ingly the multifarious interdependencies 
which engineers, step by step, wring from 
the master patterns of the unfolding nat- 


uial science "web of reason ” Integration, 
coordination, planning, these are the very 
root and marrow, the essence and the 
spirit of the industrial system as it is 
being developed in our times In these 
respects changes are unidirectional, addi- 
tive, cumulative From them there is no 
turning back And, as the bitterly fought 
issues of the Second World War — a 
"total war” which pits entire economic 
systems against each other — have made 
abundantly plain, the end is not yet. 

Moving with this trend, howevei con- 
sciously or intuitively, businessmen all 
over the world are engaged in weaving 
parallel webs of control. As the separate 
strands are extended, a point is reached 
at which, willy-nilly, a choice of direc- 
tion IS forced upon the businessman One 
way leads to the shaking oflf of all popular 
restraints on such cumulative powers and 
to shaping the contours and determining 
the content of economic policies pregnant 
with far-reaching political, social, and 
cultural implications. This is the totali- 


Reprinted from Robert A Brady, Rmmess as a System of Poivei Copyright 1943 by Columbia 
Uimersity Press 
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tanan road. Organized business in Gcr- 
marty, Italy, Japan, and France has chosen 
to move in this direction, and has already 
found that the choice once made is both 
irievocible and fraught with dangerous 
consequences For it seems that, for better 
or for worse, what businessmen have 
taken for the agent of social cathaisis is 
no less than a modernized version of 
Hobbes’s LeiiathaUf whose self-appointed 
monarchs have learned from the inspir^ 
pages of The Prime only a Realpolitik ot 
survival; a Kealpolifik which mav as 
readily demolish as rcsunect any given 
structure of pre-existing special-interest 
controls, including — thiough the pre- 
carious fortunes of subsequent wars, 
revolutions, or mternal paialvsis — chose 
of the business interests which fithticd, 
with money, ideas, and leaders, the orig- 
inal coup d'etat 

The contrasting choice is to force the 
growth of a sense of responsibility to 
democratic institutions, not by trinsmuc- 
mg arbitrary controls into scries of patri- 
archal relationships, however mellowed 
and benevolently postuied, but by steidilv 
widening the latitude for direct public 
participation in the formulation of eco- 
nomic policies affecting the public inter- 
ests How, IS not for us to siy But clculy 
this IS the “iltei native which faces highly 
organized business in England, the United 
States, and other scattered countries still 
moving within the oibit of the libcial- 
capitalistic system Hcie, just as m the 
totalitarian countries before the fateful 
decisions were made, business must choose 
If it hesitates, choice will be thrust upon 
It. On the record no further compiomisc 
IS possible except a compromise mo\ing 
definitely in one direction oi the other 
For sovereign power is indivisible, and a 
house cannot long remain divided against 
Itself. 

Considered solely from the point of 
view of vested interests, this choice is not 
an easy one for organized business to 


make It is difiicult not only because one 
route has thus far led to successive and 
politically dangerous disasteis while the 
alternative entails a democi atizaiion 
reaching to the verv loots of the idcolog) 
and the institutional sanctions upon 
which the business system rests as a 
whole, but also because oiginized busi- 
ness, however widely it may have cast 
Its webs of influence and howevei swiftlv 
its leaders may be centralizing authority 
through machinery of their ov n or 
others' devising, still has gie.it difticult) 
an finding its collective mind Some busi- 
nesses are big; some little Some arc inter- 
ested m contraction, othcis m cvpansion, 
some m local markets, others in national 
and international markets Commodities, 
businesses, trades compete with each othci 
long after conditions of paitial oi com- 
plete monopoly have been effected in le- 
stricted areas Foi widely varying reasons 
some favor dictatorships, while others — 
particuiarl) small businesses — can sui - 
vive onl) in a dcmociitic woild Within 
this newer business world, as often as 
elsewhere, what is one man’s meat ma) 
well be another man’s poison 

Thus even when oiganizcd business 
may hive found some trices of collective 
mind, it faces the greatest difticult) in 
expicssmg a collective will, in focusing 
eftoit on the articulation of an intcinalh 
coherent business piogiam, m giving 
membership a sense of direction through 
piomotion of a common social-psycholog- 
ica! outlook, and in foimulating for the 
doubtful a common set of simple and 
rcaliziblc goals Yet, faced with the laigcr 
decisions which the trend of national and 
world affairs have placed befoie it, with- 
out these things business will cvciv where 
be reduced to programmatic futility, and 
Its centializcd direction ma) well find 
itself without the wit at the ciicicil mo- 
ment to make even those half-hciitcd 
compiomises urged upon it — as a condi- 
tion to suivival on any workable version 
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of the time-honored principles of "mud- 
dling through” — by its own more vocal 
bellwether piophets such as Rathenau 
and Filcne. 

This IS what happened in France, where 
organized business, unable to reconcile 
Itself to further extension of democratic 
controls, sold its birthright for a condi- 
tion of permanent vassalage to a foe 
sworn to destroy not business, but France. 

In the struggle for control over busi- 
ness power, small business is everywhere 
losing out Amongst the giants, whoever 
will not play according to the trans- 
formed rules w'lll, upon becoming truly 
recalcitrant, be expelled by methods 
which partake more and more of the 
spirit of the purge. If we can draw any 
certain lesson from events of the recent 
past it IS surely this, that organized busi- 
ness in one national system will show no 
mercy to organized business in another 
national system, once conflicts of interest 
have forced matters to the arbitraments 
of war. 

The underlying principles are not new. 
They are clearly in keeping with those 
long familiar to students of "trust and 
combination” Realjiolifik in the domes- 
tic arena, and to those who have fol- 
lowed the clash of economic imperialism 
throughout the period leading up to the 
two World Wais on the larger field of 
action The principal differences which 
contrast the contemporary with the past 
are found only in the size and compact- 
ness of current organization and in the 
scale on which the issues are now drawn 
Thcie IS no difference m the issues 
themselves 

Thus a comparative study of attempts 
to expand business controls within the 
several capitalistic systems becomes a 
prime necessity for both business and the 
public At the outset of such an effort, 
one IS struck by foui extremely interest- 


ing facts. First, the transformations 
undergone by business organization in 
those countries which have revamped 
their national systems along totalitarian 
hnes are fully consonant with, and may 
be considered the logical outgrowths of, 
previous trends in structure, policies, and 
controls within the business world itself. 
Second, along every significant line the 
parallelisms in the evolution of business 
^trahzation within the several national 
systems, including those within countries 
still functioning on a liberal-capitalistic 
basis, are so close as to make them appear 
the common product of a single plan. 
Third, all business policies have been 
increasingly discussed and formulated in 
the face of widespread— in many respects 
very highly organized and always poten- 
tially threatening — ^popular opposition, 
whose mterests have been coming into 
conflict with those of organized business 
in a way which more and more challenges 
the traditional business view of the proper 
objectives and the responsibilities of eco- 
nomic leadership as such. And finally, 
the implications of power m such wide- 
spreading business controls, together with 
the popular challenge to busmess leaders, 
cause all economic issues to take on a 
political meaning, and thereby cause the 
role of the government to grow m impor- 
tance in a sort of geometric ratio. 

It docs not follow from the first of 
these facts that "totalitarianism” was 
the inevitable result of previous trends in 
business oiganization within the Axis 
states, but only that it was inescapable, 
because those trends were unmodified 
when circumstances of an eventually 
revolutionary character forced quick de- 
cision within strategically placed business 
circles committed to no further com- 
promises with democratic government. It 
does not follow from the second fact that 
there was actually such a plan. The re- 
verse IS true. But it does follow that there 
were common sets of forces operating 
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through greatly varying historical en- 
vironments, with many factors (such as 
the level of industrial development and 
the nature of business organization at the 
time of rapid adoption of industrial 
and business methods) differently timed, 
blended, juxtaposed, or set in conflict, 
which shaped and posed the issues in 
similar ways. And from the third and 
fourth, only this follows, that the issues 
everywhere come to rest not on whether 
the government was or is to be the co- 
ordinator, for that is now truly inescap- 
able, but on whether the government will 
be able to co-ordinate and plan economic 
activities toward popular ends, responsible 
directly therein to democratic institu- 
tions, or toward the specialized interests 
of self-assertive and authoritarian minor- 
ity groups. 

From these considerations the special 
question necessarily arises, does capitalist 
civilization anywhere show any signs of 
being able or willing to plan means and 
unify ends on a national scale according 
to a workable formula that is still con- 
sonant with democratic institutions? We 
well know what happened in the totali- 
tarian countries where organized business 
underwrote the antidemocratic reaction. 
Can different results be expected else- 
where? Everyone concerned with the 
present dramatic crisis in world history 
would like to see this question resolved. 
Opinions, in reply, already differ as 
deeply and fundamentally as the status 
and social philosophies of those who give 


answer. This much is certain, the at- 
tempt — sometimes made consciously, but 
more often in groping fashion — to cope 
with the problem in some manner or 
otlier is being made in every major cap- 
italistic country in the world. Business 
is becoming aware of the range of larger 
issues, is organizing to meet and resolve 
them, and its collective efforts to these 
ends are widening out on an ever more 
comprehensive scale. 

And as it gathers together its forces, 
it comes everywhere to think politically, 
begins to come to grips at a thousand and 
one points with the "social question” in 
all its bewildering manifestations. So pro- 
ceeding, organized business has more and 
more found itself compelled at least to 
make the attempt to evolve new "social 
philosophies,” which will meet the more 
fundamental challenges dividing its own 
members in the preferred reaches of the 
social pyramid and at the same time meet 
chose other challenges thrown at it by 
the leaders of the vast popular ranks be- 
coming increasingly conscious of their 
own specific and often opposing interests. 

In accomplishing this aim, can business 
still hope to retain its control over the 
inner sancta where the fund.jmental eco- 
nomic decisions are made? And if it 
succeeds in any marked degree in so hold- 
ing on, will the political and social 
controls evolved be reconcilable with 
continuation of a democratic way of life? 
These arc the fundamental, the critical 
questions of our times. 
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Concentrated Pri^'ate Interest vs. 
Diffused Public Interest 


Walton Hamilton, professor at the Yale La« Sdiool 

and economic anahst presents m this piece a sis id illustration 
of the ISIS in ssliuii the deniOLntic process is shortcireuitcd 
Though discussi ig the problem in its ss irtime setting he recog 
nucs tint sse ire here faced ssith trends sshich base been de 
seioping at least since the 1870 s A gosernment designed to ful- 
fill a ncgatise role is incapable of meeting the demand for control 
in the public interest With Congress forced to delegate regula- 
tion, the courts poorh equipped for the task of supers ision, and 
the Fxeeutisc sssanipcd in detail and ssidi inadequate means of 
control nser the spissning agencies, boss is responsibilits ini 
posed'’ As the stite changes in character, it occupies an area 
ss here the older safegii irds do not operate Hosv is democratic 
gosernment to meet this challenge’ 


We re-elect FDR — and the opposition is 
installed within the govcinment The 
cause which failed to persuade the voters 
scores an easy victory in Washington. 
The democratic process operates, yet it 
IS by-passed Somehow a wedge has been 
driven between the exercise of power and 
Its popular source A constitutional crisis 
impends which makes insistent the ques- 
tion, Whose government’ 

... the war has done little more than 
accelerate trends which were long in the 
miking. For our political order is under- 
going revolution The three-in-one sys- 
tem — executive, legislature, judiciary — 
was never so neat as we liked to believe. 
It still operates in a crisscross sort of way, 
but Its authority wanes And a new order, 
almost unknown to political theory, arises 
in an area hitherto little occupied For 
economic law did not live up to its 
Newtonian promise, laisicz jam got a 
bad name, the newly felt necessities of 
the people came to be of political concern 


So the government was called upon to 
prod, regulate, underwrite, complement, 
supplant free enterprise. And a host of 
agencies sprang into being — to put an 
mcreasing strain upon the separation of 
state and economy. 

As the barriers fell, the government 
had to be made over. A state accustomed 
to letting business alone was not ideally 
adapted to public control. The need was 
for a continuous oversight of interests, 
industries, activities which were unlike 
and refused to stay put. To this demand 
for specifics. Congress could respond only 
with general statutes It could not act 
promptly and concretely every time 
novelty m a situation signaled for a 
change in remedy. The legislature was 
most useful in a crisis, when some affair 
left to itself had broken down and some- 
thing had to be done about it On such 
an occasion it might choose values and 
pomt direction; but even then it could 
do little more than pass an enabling act 


From The Siiioldcriiig Constitutional Crisis," by Walton Hamilton, The Ntw Republic, 
January iS, 1943 
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It had to delegate actual regulation to 
some authority which could apply general 
provisions to particular cases and chang- 
ing conditions. Only after experience had 
shown legislation to be inadequate or out- 
of-date did it have to return to the 
particular job. It still inquires; it retains 
a seriously compromised power over the 
purse. But its power to shape policy is in 
decline. Its great days are over. 

If Congress has moved backstage, the 
judiciary has been pushed to the side lines. 
In the days when laissrz fnire was ram- 
pant and respectable, free enterprise was 
quite able to take care of itself. As the 
trend toward control made headway, the 
judiciary came out of the cloister and put 
up a furious fight in its behalf. But 
against the current of the times its pre- 
tensions had hard going. In a glorious 
twilight the Supreme Court made a gal- 
lant last stand against the President’s 
"unpacking plan” — and then, in a self- 
denying ordinance, quietly surrendered 
judicial supremacy. The result was in- 
evitable; for as an agency of indus- 
trial government the court was poorly 
equipped for the task of continuous 
oversight. The way of litigation is too 
expensive and cumbersome for everyday 
use. The interests at stake cannot all be 
crowded into the rigid forms of a case 
in controversy. Its tempo is too slow for 
a world in a hurry; its channels, too nar- 
row for the heavy traffic of the business 
system. In the lament of a distinguished 
jurist, that an official attempt to stop 
hot oil has outrun the decorous — and 
interminable — processes of justice, a use- 
ful institution is caught off its beat. It 
may now and then barge in to vex and to 
harass; for the form of myopia called 
legalism is an occupational disease to 
which judges are peculiarly susceptible. 
But no longer can the judiciary direct 
policy. 

An instrument of control, simpler, 
speedier, more flexible than court or Con- 


gress became essential. It was the market 
which had broken down or flunked its 
social task. It was to correct the market 
that the state was called to action. A 
shipper cannot bargain with the railroad 
over the price of the haul — the Interstate 
Commerce Commission comes into being. 
The investor lacks the skills with which 
to judge stocks and bonds — the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is the answer. 
The law of supply and demand fails to 
adjust the acreage of staple crops to 
market demand — the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration is sent to the 
rescue. The private sources of capital, 
especially in a depression, shrink from 
risk — the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration underwrites a hesitant free en- 
terprise. The individual wage earner is 
no longer a match for the corporate 
employer — the National Labor Relations 
Board is called upon to ensure "that 
equality in bargaining power in which 
freedom of contract begins.” The impact 
blurs — and even erases — frontiers be- 
tween the separate provinces. 

State and economy are alike changed 
by the contact. Tlie business unit becomes 
the corporate estate. Price, output, ca- 
pacity are put under managerial control; 
company policy becomes an aspect of the 
politics of industry. The government 
adopts the mechanisms of business and 
widely employs the corporate device to 
organize its activities. A few years ago 
the National Recovery Administration 
put on a dress rehearsal of business as a 
political institution. As the war ap- 
proached, the President made corporate 
entities our accredited agents in the 
mobilization of material resources. He 
seems to have taken it for granted that 
they were powerful and selfish and would 
enlist their domains in the war effort only 
upon their own terms. So today the War 
Production Board, a kind of House of 
Delegates for large-scale enterprise, de- 
crees capacity, regulates output, appor- 
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tions materials, gears the economy to the 
military struggle. The state takes over 
where the economy cannot perform; the 
cconoms docs delegated duty for the state. 

It has all come about without goal or 
plan. An event, a social shift, a new 
awareness creates an unexpected situation 
The need or breakdown is recorded in an 
improvised control. As creatures of occa- 
sions manv of these agencies are amor- 
phous, uncertain of their tasks, unsure of 
their places No art has deftly shaped 
them to the different sorts of work they 
have to do. Their number is so large that 
alphabetical combinations must be in- 
voked to name them. Among them is 
every form of organization, association, 
corpoiation known to man. Whether an 
agency meets the world as bureau, divi- 
sion, authority, or corporate subsidiary is 
not important. Nor does it matter greatly 
whether it reports to another agency, to a 
cabinet member, to Congress, or to the 
President. Even controls which overlap 
and get tangled are nothing to worry 
about. They are everyday matters in a 
society whose affairs ate interlocked. A 
government which docs not keep ahead 
of any blueprint has lost its vitality. The 
real concern is that the whole establish- 
ment IS drifting away from responsible 
government. 

If there is need for political reform, it 
IS to impress office and order upon this 
motley host The older channels for the 
public will not have been extended to the 
newer establishment. The three great 
powers of government aie no longer sepa- 
rate and two of them are no longer great. 
The judiciary, aloof from popular cur- 
rents of feeling, cannot do the work of 
the administrative agencies Nor can it 
effectively police their activities. A group 
with cveiyday experience in what-it-is- 
about has it all over a bench of judges 
who must be jacks of all trades. As 
against the research facilities available to 
any commission, the fact-finding of the 


courts is primitive. And remote control, 
however wise, is no substitute for judg- 
ment on the spot. The Congress can 
create an agency, abate its authority, fit 
It out with new weapons. It can, through 
public hearings, expose sloth, muddling, 
imcompetence. But it is impotent to 
conduct the demands of the people 
through the whole political order. And it 
can more easily sterilize than it can give 
hfe. The Executive has risen to su- 
premacy; he lords it, so far as anyone 
does, over this vast and recently occupied 
territory. 

The Executive has been exalted; yet 
his enlarged authority has grown up in a 
domain unknown to the Constitution. 
The establishment is too vast for one man 
to oversee, too intricate for any man to 
understand. As a nerve center the White 
House IS poorly connected with outlying 
departments. And the President has quite 
different powers over the various agencies. 
His example, a new appointment, the call 
to be up-and-doing make for alertness. 
But persuasion and command, even if 
umformly applied, encounter different 
degrees of resistance. And his term may 
be spent before the will which swept him 
into office IS carried very far along. As 
the executive order replaces the Act of 
Congress, "the King’s ear” again becomes 
a political institution. But access to it, as 
yet grooved into no due process, goes by 
chance, proximity, the favor of the secre- 
tariat. A question of importance may be 
resolved upon inadequate information; a 
decision may reach interested parties by 
hearsay. Instead of notice, hearing, a 
channel open to all concerned, it becomes 
necessary to find someone who is blessed 
with the proper entree. 

At his utmost the President cannot 
overcome the disposition of agencies to go 
their separate ways. The spirit of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is that 
of the age of T. R. The Federal Trade 
Commission is a monument to Woodrow 
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Wilson’s attempt to fix a moral plane for 
competition. The philosophy of Herbert 
Hoover lives on in the investment policy 
of the Reconstruction Finance Coipoia- 
tion. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission behaves as if these were still the 
palmy days of the New Deal. The War 
Production Board is the very incarnation 
of an attempt to run a war from the 
business office. And the State Depart- 
ment, in the tradition of an archaic 
chivalry, insists upon arming the nations 
we must fight If each agency were sov- 
ereign within Its own dominion, we might 
sport a panorama of all the controls But 
any majoi problem — raw materials, syn- 
thetic rubber, transport, manpower, the 
standard of life — involves a multiplex of 
authorities. It can usually be resolved 
only by interdepartmental diplomacy. 
And in such a resort pressures count, only 
the exceptional case can go to the White 
House, and the-difference-it-makes fades 
into the background. In the everlasting 
clash of persons, interests, agencies, na- 
tional policy serves many masters. 

Its very independence exposes an 
agency to internal and external dangers. 
A new office is likely to reflect the vital- 
ity of the crusade which brought it into 
being. As age comes, it haidens, for- 
malizes Its action, generates a tradition, 
takes the sterile way of establishment. It 
IS almost as prone as a large cotpoiation — 
Alcoa, U. S. Steel, Anaconda, American 
Tel. and Tel. — to go bureaucratic. Its 
salvation is a nucleus of live officials who 
persist in sticking their necks out And it 
takes external vigil to protect it against 
dry rot, ceremonial, loss of function The 
agency is peculiarly susceptible to minor- 
ity influence. Its task is to mediate be- 
tween some private interest in the com- 
monwealth and Its public. The interest is 
compact, well defined, insistent upon its 
rights, alert. Its public is scattered, 
absorbed in its own affairs, inaiticulate. 
All the advantage of power, knowledge, 


monies with which to manufacture argu- 
ment, are with the private group A close 
decision turns upon pressuic, not in gen- 
eral, but at the point of conflict Heie 
the interest can mobilize its resouices, 
keep the heat on, wear opposition down, 
the public concern is usu.i)ly too dis- 
sipated to meet the onslaught A numbei 
of contingencies aid the piivatc cause 
The officials of tiie igencj occupv a dual 
oflice, the lule of arbitci is hkel) to 
overtop that of public guiidiaii The 
Civil Set vice has done much to icmovt 
political, but fir less to abate coipoi ite, 
patronage As yet it has dcsised no ade- 
quate test foi vision, dciotion to the 
public interest, guts The government 
exhibits no unusual gratitude to fiuhtul 
servants, the mteiest can often open 
careers to "fair-minded” young men 
And loutme and inertia arc enlisted under 
the banner of do-nothing. 

All along the frontier of control a 
concentrated private interest is pitted 
against a diffused public interest. The 
mterest is willing to go along if the 
agency is "co-operative ” If it is not, 
ways can be found to rcndci it impotent. 
Witness the judicial review which foi 
)cars pamlyzed the woik of rite-making 
bodies; or note the quiet demise of the 
National Laboi Relations Boird The 
Supreme Couit only recently put 1 stop 
to the paiade of corporate piivilcges as 
the rights of min to claim immunity 
from the law. But if the members of an 
industry want to stiing along together, 
keep others out, divide maikets, share 
the spoils, an agency of control may 
prove a positive asset If it can be cap- 
tured, It miy become a branch office 
within the goveinmcnt. Then it can lend 
a sanction to acts vvhicli otheiwise would 
be illegil. Milk contiol is a mightv prop 
to a iigid price stiucturc, patents hive 
also been emploved to bless many 1 
monopoly. 

If a nation cannot keep its own crea- 
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tions in line, it must expect trouble from 
the business conceins thiough which it 
nets Coipointions consecrated to the 
pursuit of gun have i teiiific kick-bick 
when employed in the public sciticc A 
pnnni'v precaution is to condition them 
for delegated dut) Yet no ciitciia of fit- 
ness hate been set up for dollar-a-vcar 
men Those cdled have come far more 
laigela from the business office than fioni 
the p'oduction line, among them sales- 
men far outnumbci technicians Theie 
has been icgiid tor "acquaintance with 
the ipJusiis,” but the nature of that 
acqinint nee has been little specified 
Few are at home with the kind of ques- 
tions which the curient ciisis bungs to 
the economy To Wishington they bring 
the ittitudes, hibits, gods, and fears of 
acquisiine enterprise A public official — 
his name ought to be gisen — exhibits his 
confusion by pi ocl aiming the "indis- 
pens ability” of persons whose special 
competence lies m keeping output down 
and puces up It is no wonder that cor- 
porate-public officials, in reference to the 
goveinment and the industry, are 
stumped over the antecedents of the 
pronouns "we” and "the) " Eaeiy deci- 
sion made involves a choice between 
altei natives and leaves its lasting im- 
pression 

It IS elementary to the law that "no 
one shall try his own case.” Yet a business 
executive, in his public capacity, makes 
decisions avhich affect his competitois. It 
IS a common practice for him to have a 
voice in the terms of the contiact when 
he has a stike in the outcome Officials, 
with conflicting obligations, as ofilceis of 
the state are giving shape to things to 
come. Ve convert public funds into pri- 
vate capital, make private citizens 
architects of the political economy; 
employ our worshipful companies as 
departments of goveinment Yet alien 
structure his not been adapted to govern- 
ment use And we have not even fumbled 


with the problem of imposing respon- 
sibility. 

Such an institution is a product of 
volcanic transition Yet, in their sharp 
departure from the oldei pattern, the 
war agencies present a tiend eveiywhere 
in evidence A scoie of foices move to 
separate the operating goveinment fiom 
the popular sources of powci Divisions, 
bureius, commissions are concerned with 
technical problems. It is not easy to trans- 
late their decisions into languige which 
the layman can understand Usuilly they 
move case by case, a policv miv be set 
before its direction becomes generally 
apparent Officials are pione to enlaige 
their authoiity and sanctions arc sought 
to hide then discretion from critical scru- 
tiny There is a domiin — though not a 
large one — where "mihtaiy” oi some like 
necessity may caution secrecy But the 
excuse easily becomes a misk foi iire- 
spousibilitv, and the advantage it obtains 
IS small compaicd with the utter demoril- 
ization It brings to public opinion The 
official who presumes to withhold from 
the people what they ought to know is 
mutating the enemy he professes to fight 
A slant to the news is perhaps unavoid- 
able, but as a mark of artifice it becomes 
suspect A great part of oui current 
propaginda is ineffective It seems to be 
designed to sell us something rathet than 
to make articulate the aspirations of 
common men in this crisis If the stream 
of intelligence does not flow, the demo- 
cratic process cannot operate. Yet many 
things move to close or coirupt it and 
few to keep it open. The ancient glory 
of Congress flames most vividly in its 
power of inquiry The critical work of 
the Bone, Muriay, and Truman commit- 
tees has exposed situations badly in need 
of surgery and brought to the people 
facts to which they are entitled But such 
resources are inadequate. Congress can- 
not direct and supervise the whole struc- 
ture of alphabetical agencies And, as 
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matters now go, they are even further 
beyond the reach of the electorate. 

In the election of 1942 the dilemma 
stands sharply out. Administration does 
not operate as representative government. 
The will of the people moves in one 
domain; the real questions of policy lie in 
another. It was the work of the various 
agencies about which men were con- 
cerned; it was the conduct of Congress 
which was taken to the polls. The people 
knew, at least vaguely, of the Knudsen 
fiasco, the great capital strike, the busi- 
ness de.ils with the Axis, the muddling of 
manpower, the trading with the enemy, 
the union of militancy and appeasement, 
the bungling in respect to oil, steel, 
aluminum, synthetic rubber. Yet they 
could not express resentment against the 
men who had blundered or bctray'ed; 
they could onl) blindly turn out Senaton 
and Representatives who had little to do 
with It. The anomaly of a people's Presi- 
dent, operating through key persons, 
between whom and himself there was 
mutual distrust, was made to order for 
the opposition. They wore entrenched in 
power; yet, since responsibility lay with 
the Executive, they had a perfect alibi 
at the polls for all their mistakes. It has 
been said again and again that the election 
marks a swing to the right. Fortune 
magazine seems nearer the mark in hold- 
ing it to be a rebuke to the President 
because he would not — or could not — 
purge. Should the people not be consulted 
about the men and measures which shape 
their destinies? And how else could they 
protest against being ruled by a group 


whom they had rejected with their 
ballots? 

The government moves into a new 
orbit; yet order and office have not fol- 
lowed. There is no easy way of getting 
real questions of policy — enlarging per- 
sonal opportunity, ensuring the economy 
against breakdown, advancing the stand- 
.ird of life, laying the foundations of a 
durable peace — raised. And adequate an- 
swers can emerge only from an almost 
miraculous conjunction of unlike wills. 
In our order of society, agencies of con- 
trol must be informed, considerate of 
interests involved, responsive to the pub- 
lic will. As the state changes in character, 
it occupies an area where the older safe- 
guards do not operate. Our friends to the 
right, sensitive to the trend, have not 
been idle. They have attempted to move 
"independent agencies” under judicial, 
and away from popular, authority. And, 
as judicial review runs into difficulties, 
they set our to capture — or to sabotage — 
the new controls. The counter task, at 
which our liberals have made far less 
headw.iy, is to contrive ways and means 
for subduing these agencies to the demo- 
cratic process. A clash of President and 
Congress is a gallant sideshow; the breach 
which threatens disaster is between a 
popular executive and an operative gov- 
ernment which the voters cannot reach. 
Unless "we the people” can make the 
industrial system the instrument of the 
general welfare, the dominant interests 
will take over the government. For the 
separation of state and economy is now 
gone. 
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Economic Position 
and Political Behavior 


Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson 

combine the disciplines of political science and economics Mr 
Anderson was executive secretary of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee and author of two monographs for that 
Committee, while Mr Davidson sened the TNEC as an eco 
noimc consultant Although demonstrating that no neat pattern 
of political conduct can be predicted on the basis of economic 
interest alone, the authors do demonstrate that economic inter- 
est must be set down as one of the most powerful elements in 
political motivation ” This selection from Ballou and the Demo 
erotic Class Struggle provides an important insight into another 
aspect of the relation between economics and politics, that of the 
relation of economic status to poliucal action. 


Interest in voting increases with recogni- 
tion of a stake in government and the 
material circumstances of voters, as 
Harris found in a study of San Francisco 
registrants. Three distinct groups were 
examined. In the downtown lodgmghouse 
district, made up almost entirely of poor 
people, single men, and foreign-born, 
only f 6 out of every lOo eligible to vote 
were registered Apparently almost half 
of these citizens were so little interested, 
or so unaware of their stake in govern- 
ment, that they failed to qualify to vote. 
In a middle-class residential district 72 
per cent registered, while in a wealthy 
district 79 per cent of those eligible 
registered. The middle-class district reg- 
istered about the same proportion of its 
eligible citizens as did the city as a whole, 
the wealthy district being somewhat 
above the average But it cannot be held 
that the possession of varying degrees 
of wealth, or differing economic circum- 
stances alone, were accountable for the 
different interest m government shown 
by these three groups, for had the inves- 


tigation gone further it would un- 
doubtedly have revealed differences in 
occupation, education, and culture also 
at work to contribute their share to the 
results obtained 

Perhaps an examination of retired per- 
sons will give a more precise measure of 
the relation of income received and polit- 
ical behavior For them the imperative 
force of occupation has subsided, if not 
disappeared, and they are seldom among 
the most active leaders in public affairs 
They are usually living out the twilight 
of their life span and are concerned pri 
manly, so far as politics go, to prevent 
their savings and investments from being 
impaired by government action In the 
electorate being studied intensively in 
this book, 3 per cent of all voters were 
retired persons While jy per cent of the 
entire electorate belonged to the con- 
servative Repubbean party, 70 pei cent 
of all retired persons were members of 
that party, showing influences connected 
with their status as retired persons ac- 
counting for 1 2 per cent more conserva- 


From Ballots and the Democratic Class Struggle, by Dewey Anderson and Percy E Dai idson 
Copyright, 1943, by Stanford Uniicrsity Press 
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tism than that of the general electorate 
in this relatively conservative community. 
Or, putting it another way, these retired 
persons exhibited registration in the Re- 
publican party 20 per cent above a 
chance relationship, less than half of 
which increase can be attributed to fac- 
tors at work in the general electorate 
determining the party afEliation of all 
voters and more than half of which can 
be related directly to their status as 
retired persons. Economic stake un- 
doubtedly looms large among such fac- 
tors. Age itself is probably a factor, these 
old people having been traditionally 
Republican and refusing to leave the 
party despite changing economic condi- 
tions. But they ace not so inflexible as 
their age might presume them to be; for 
as many or more of them shifted from 
the Republican to the Democratic party, 
or vice versa, between 1932 and 1934 as 
did active and younger members of the 
electorate engaged as business proprietors, 
managers, and officials. But it is the 
retired widow or spinster of means w'ho 
shows most conservatism; for 81 pet cent 
svere Republicans, 31 per cent above a 
chance relationship, 24 pec cent above 
the conditions prevailing in the general 
electorate which is associated with affilia- 
tion in the Republican party. 

These data do not permit segregation 
of various economic influences which 
show the effect of income alone on polit- 
ical behavior, and it may well be that 
regard for property and what the gov- 
ernment may do to it, as well .is solicitude 
for earnings or incomes upon which these 
retired people live, determines their polit- 
ical behavior. 

Political scientists have long been aware 
of a relationship between income stake 
and political behavior. Usually this ex- 
presses itself in a growing dissatisfaction, 
a change of party registration, and ulti- 
mately a vote which turns the presumably 
guilty incumbents out and lets the ocher 


political party have a try at the accumu- 
lation of economic and social ills. Thus 
Bean noticed that in the nineteen business 
recessions since the Gvil War the major- 
ity party in Gingress lost seats 80 per 
cent of the time; even a 10 per cent 
decline in the nation’s business was suf- 
ficient to lose the dominant party that 
proportion of Congressional places. 

Rice concluded, after an exhaustive 
study of the relationship of the business 
cycle and voting in New Jersey covering 
the period iSyy to 1924, that in times 
of depression there was a drift in that 
prevailingly Democratic state toward the 
Republican party, despite the powerful 
Democratic party machine with its en- 
trenched leadership and numerous job 
holders. 

While such studies establish the fact 
of a close affinity between income received 
and political behavior, they reveal little, 
if anything, concerning the way it op- 
erates, who is affected by such a belief in 
the power of government to alter general 
economic conditions, and who, on the 
other hand, go to the polls serenely un- 
disturbed by any such ferment astir in 
the electorate. Nor do they establish the 
exact responsibility of government for 
economic cycles of prosperity or depres- 
sion. In fact, Ayres came to the disturb- 
ing conclusion, after measuring business 
fluctuations back to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, that prosperity and 
depression periods were about equally 
divided between Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations. Nor could dis- 
tinguishable government policies of the 
two parties, presumably attacking eco- 
nomic issues from opposing viewpoints, 
be shown to be determinative of, or to 
have a causal connection with, the drift 
toward either depression or prosperity. 

It seems reasonable to conclude from 
the available evidence that particular 
government policies may and do have 
direct effiects on segments of the ecoi^ 
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omy, such for example as the bearing of 
a tariff on the importation of a given 
commoditv or the application of a par- 
ticular tax to a specific form of wealth 
But in the aggiegate it appears that gov- 
ernment policy has never been clearly of 
one purpose long enough, oi of such eco- 
nomic magnitude, as in itself to account 
for the oscillations of the business cycle. 
Somehow the swings of the pendulum 
from prosperity to depression and back 
again have been due to economic forces 
upon avhich government policy may and 
does have a noticeable but not a decisive 
effect. 

Surely, changes of admimstiation never 
create wide enough depaitures from cur- 
rent practices to enable the voters to 
discern clearly that one party or the other 
is responsible foi their economic condition. 

Nevertheless many citizens believe 
they are .ictually determining their eco- 
nomic sselfaie through the ballot box. 
For many persons in moderate cucum- 
stances — those in the clerical and better- 
paid manual-labor occupations — the pics- 
ervation of property, limitation of gov- 
ernment spending, a small tax burden, 
and not too much government interfer- 
ence in economic matters seem desirable. 
This IS also the substance of the economic 
program oi persons in the upper income 
levels whose property stake in preserving 
the status quo is large. The affimty be- 
tween the two IS natural. So, in terms of 
actual economic slake, or presumed iden- 
tity of purpose, many middle-class and 
upper-class persons have a common polit- 
ical cause. This is so well understood by 
both majot parties that each makes a 
strong appeal to such voters and each 
counts m its leadership numerous persons 
from these classes of citizens. 

Of late yeais it is true that with the 
increasing leahzation of the diffciences 
between them there has been an attempt 
by some Democrats to make the Repub- 
licans assume the role of the conservative 


party, expressing only the desires of the 
uppei middle class and the rich But no 
major party which holds impni tant power 
can afford, reg,irdless of the cliques which 
control treasuries and policies, to be 
divorced from the mass of citizens whose 
stake in government is definitely not in 
the pieservation of the status quo Hence 
the Republican paity, m self-defense, 
must make its contact with sufficient 
numbers m the electorate to insure a 
threatening opposition to the Demociatic 
party. Either by an actual liberalization 
of Its party platform or by successfully 
misleading the voters, it must show a re- 
gtrd for the economic circumstances of 
the electorate which will appeal to a sub- 
stantial number among them, not only at 
the top of the income and property 
pviamid but down so far into it as to 
reach large populations of voters For- 
meilv, in a day dommitcd by planters, it 
wis the Democrats who faced these neces- 
sities; and so the seesaw has gone back 
and forth between the two paities for 
generations So it must continue under 
the two-party system. 

But as economic realism grows, as the 
electorate becomes aware of its true stake 
in government, and the possibilities of 
using government as a positive and direct 
means of social improvement are realized, 
both parties must shape their couises 
more in terms of the realities; for "sound 
and fury” will avail less and less with 
voters who know what they want from 
government. They may be expected to 
look behind the fagade built up to appeal 
like their economic stake in government 
to ascertain precisely what their economic 
interest is and how it may be furthered 

Ogburn and Hill have made one of 
the few studies reported thus far which 
attempts to get at the lelationship of eco- 
nomic status and voting By using diffci- 
enccs in lents, which correlate highly 
with individual incomes, they attained 
indirectly a measuie of income and vot- 
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ing By simpling ( hicit'o, 39 sm.ill cities 
in Illinois, ind 70 uml countic? — thus 
ittempting to lule out such othei influ- 
tnccs IS rhojt which dciiic from being 
foieign-boin, ftom ''wtt” ol "dry’* pic- 
judiccs, ind fiom the CuIioIil religion — 
the\ LOndiidcd tint the pooier communi- 
ties voted moiL foi Roosevelt, and the 
iithcr ones moie foi Hoover, bcciusc of 
then "cLonoiTuc stitus” Moieoicr, they 
observed, this was not simpl\ an expies- 
sion of a party vote, for these people 
were not low renters beciusc they were 
Democrats, but low lent, and hcncc low 
income, which it svmbohzes, made them 
Dcmocuts in the belief thic their eco- 
nomic stake was best furthered b} that 
party. 

But while our studies show conclu- 
sively that the center of giivity m the 
Democratic party is within the minuil- 
labor levels and that of the Rcpublicm 
piity somew'hcie wnthin the whire-collir 
gioups, no (jioup IS wholly identified with 
cither paicy 01 recognizes its economic 
stikc to be in one puty exclusively 
lorces which determine this economic 
stake aic too diverse toi thit There aic 
men of the highest w'tilth and income m 
both parties, and convciscly men of no 
wealth and little income in each party 
The business intcicsts of some cipitahsts 
lequiiB free trade, hcncc it is mtuial for 
them to be .udent Dcmociats Convciscly, 
some cq II illy rich capitihscs are depend- 
ent foi then business success on high 
tiiifis, and they n.itunlly become Re- 
publicans Both gioups imy see e)c-to- 
cyc in f.noung 01 opposing othci items 
in the igcnda of the opposing putics, still 
ihcir dominint selt-miciesc and their 
particulai economic stikc cast them into 
opposing politic il camps. 

But why people of no wealtli and 
mcigcr income should be auivcd agimst 
each othci in opposing political parties is 
not so easily cxphincd Pei haps it cannot 
be explained in terms of their economic 


stake at all but is the result of other 
factors — such as the failure of either 
major patty to espouse their cause, sub- 
terfuge and chicanery m politics, ignoi- 
tnee of their true economic stake, the 
party tradition in which thev w^cic nur- 
tured, their social surioundmgs, the influ- 
ence of party bosses, and otheis 

However, the majority of people are 
beginning to giope their way coward a 
truer knowledge of the sources and rela- 
tive size of their income, as judged by 
their choice of parties espousing their 
particulat needs. In 1934, wnth rhe Re- 
publican party still standing foi a leturn 
to "normalcy" via the luggcd individual- 
istic route proposed by Hoovei, it was 
the Democratic party which undertook 
a w'holc senes of social measures designed 
to benefit those receiving little or no 
mcome. That this was understood by the 
voten IS show'n in the registiation for 
that year as compaicd with two years 
earlier — cmsing a shift in the county 
being examined iieie, one which his been 
picdominrntly Republican since the tuin 
of the centuiy, fiom 64 per cent of the 
electoute legisteied Republican to 56 per 
cent, the majoiity on all manual-hbor 
levels swinging to the Democratic col- 
umn. Not so the whitc-collai cl uses, who 
still clung to the Republican piity as 
their means of politic il expression Here 
rs a cleavage wnthin the elcctoiate of a 
given community wdnch show’^s the lela- 
tionships of politics and presumed eco- 
nomic stake most clearly, for it was the 
disturbing influence of the depression 
which loomed largest of all possible fac- 
tors causing change m party afhlntion. 

The iclationship of real-property hold- 
ing, paity afliliation, and voting was 
examined m some detail in the investiga- 
tion made at Santa Claia Countv A 
sample was dnwn of 9,936 rcgistiincs 
rn )o precincts from among the 250 
whose property owners paid taxes on an 
.issessed valuation of $6,271,248. The 
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sample is regarded as representative of 
the entire electorate and the differing 
types of precincts in the county 

The 30 precincts were arranged in a 
descending order according to the median 
value of property owned and were 
blocked in three groups of 10 precincts 
each, distinguished as high-value, mod- 
erate-value, and low-value precincts The 
high-value group contained precincts 
whose median property values ranged 
from $t,4jo to $4,^40 The moderate- 
value group consisted of precincts with 
median property values of from $940 to 
$i,4as, the low-value group of precincts 
from $530 to $938 It IS to be noted 
that these are assessed valuations, which 
fall considerably below half of the cur- 
rent market value of the properties in 
question The tjpes of property thus 
ranged upward from very small and cheap 
homes for those in the lowest group, 
through moderate acreages or homes in 
the moderate group, to larger acreages, 
business properties, or expensive homes 
in the highest group 
While each group is a third of the 
precincts, loters in the first ten own 62 
per cent of all its property by value, 
those in the second group 26 per cent, 
and those in the third group have only 
II per cent Thus, the three groups may 
appropriately be said to represent rich, 
moderate, and poor precincts What pro- 
portion of voters m each of these voting 
areas own property’ Here are the facts, 
housewives in joint ownership with their 
husbands or having husbands with prop- 
erty being included 

Nonoivners of 


Precinct Property Owners Property 


No 

% age 

No 

% age 

Rich (high) 1,699 

488 

1.785 

512 

Moderate 1,240 

376 

2059 

624 

Poor (low) 934 

296 

2,219 

704 

All precincts 3,873 

390 

6,063 

67 0 


Aggregate figures on property owiung 
intended to illustrate or prove the voters’ 
stake in government arc likely to conceal 
many important characteristics of that 
situation For, while this representative 
sample of a large electorate reveals 39 per 
cent of them as real-property taxpayers, 
61 per cent had no equities on record 
Distinguishable voting areas in the same 
community show distinctly differing con- 
ditions of property ownership In the pre- 
emets of high-median-property values 
approximately half of the voters own 
property, in the precincts characterized 
by more moderate property values slightly 
more than a third own property, while in 
the low property-value precincts less than 
30 per cent own property The property 
stake of voters in these several precincts 
IS quite unlike Moreover, the assumption 
so often made that half or moie than half 
of our people have a real-property stake 
m government is untrue This is the con- 
dition prevailing m only the upper-class 
voting areas Two-thirds of those living 
in what might be characterized as the 
“middle class” in the voting population 
have no real-property stake in govern- 
ment, while in the poor precincts 70 out 
of a hundred voters have no direct prop- 
erty stake m government 

It is votes which are counted on election 
day So far as property stake could be 
expected to exert an influence, if voters 
m these representative precincts voted 
according to their ownership of property, 
nonowners of property would outvote 
property owners almost two to one But 
the three groups of precincts would behave 
differently The richest group of precincts 
contains 1 8 5 mote voters than the moder- 
ate group, and 331 more than the poor 
precincts, but there are 439 more prop- 
erty-owning voters in the rich precincts 
than in the second group, and 763 more 
than in the third group Conversely, the 
rich precincts contain 274 fewer non- 
owners of property than the moderate 
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group, and 434 fewer than m the poor 
precincts. 

The method of grouping precincts into 
blocks of ten conceals certain important 
diffeiences between individual precincts 
Some measure of the extent of difference 
IS shown in a comparison of the precinct 
having the highest total property value 
with that having the lowest The richest 
precinct contains 379 registered voters, 
60 per cent of whom own property as- 
sessed at $580,000, or $2,593 P^'' owner 
The poorest precinct contains 334 regis- 
tered voters, only i8 per cent of whom 
own property assessed at $3 1,300, in aver- 
age holdings of $516. Thus, with only ii 
per cent more registrants but with ap- 
proximately identical total populations 
the richest precinct has 73 per cent more 
property owners, who possess 94 per cent 
more property than those property owners 
living in the poorest precinct. In between 
these extremes range the other 18 pre- 
cincts representative of the entire elec- 
torate being examined here. Manifestly, 
the property stake of voters differs widely 
in any electorate. 

... It suffices for our purposes, in deter- 
mining the effect of a propel ty stake on 
voting behavior, to note that ownership of 
property is definitely linked with member- 
ship in the conscrvatiae party, regardless 
of the occupational group to which the 
yoters belong For all occupational groups 
from professional at the top down to semi- 
skilled laborers, despite the violent forces 
at work in California in the Sinclair up- 
heaval of 1934, more than half who 
owned any teal property, however much 
or little, remained registered in the Re- 
publican party Only unskilled laborers 
deviated from this situation; but even 
among these voters lowest on the occupa- 
tional, income, and property scale 46 per 
cent who owned property remained Re- 
publican as compared with 36 per cent 
who had no property stake in government. 

There appears to be a substantial cor- 


relation between property ownership and 
party affiliation, as revealed by the follow- 
ing summary: 


Preemet 

Percentage 

Nonowners 
Property Owners of Property 
Rep Dem Rep Dem 

Rich (high) 

765 

235 

648 

352 

Modcralc 

647 

34 3 

506 

494 

Poor (low) 

615 

385 

460 

540 

All precincts 

694 

306 

531 

469 


In the 30 precincts fS per cent were 
Republican and 40 pet cent were Demo- 
cratic How property owners and non- 
owners compared with these percentages 
may be determined from the table. Thus 
in all preemets property owners as a group 
were decidedly more Republican than the 
electorate and nonowners were less so. 
Conversely, proportionately fewer prop- 
erty owners and more nonowners are 
Democratic than for the electorate under 
scrutiny. But the distinguishable blocks 
of precincts show varying degrees of party 
registration About three-fourths of all 
property ow'ners in the rich precincts are 
Republican, two-thirds of the property 
owners in the moderate precincts belong 
to that pirty, and slightly less than two- 
thirds of the property owners m the poor 
precincts arc Republican. 

For nonowners the same descending 
trend is noticeable; but here the propor- 
tion of Republicans drops considerably for 
all three groups of precincts, two of the 
three groups being less than the percent- 
age Republican for the entire electorate. 
Among nonowners m the rich precincts 
about two-thirds are Republicans, in the 
moderate precincts half belong to that 
party, and in the poor precincts nonowners 
are somewhat less than half Republican. 

The range of differences between prop- 
erty holders and nonholdcrs is substantial, 
being 1 1 .7 per cent for those living in the 
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iich gioup of precincts, 14. i per cent for 
those in the moderate precincts, and 15.5 
for those ,n the pnnr precincts. Thus, 
while residence in rich, moderate, or poor 
precincts of itself is related to part)' affili- 
ation regardless of property stake in gov- 
ernment, tending toward more Republican 
party registration for both owneis .and 
nonowners as the scale is mounted from 
poor thiough moderate to nth precincts, 
nevertheless, property ownership as such 
has a distinct influence on, or is clearly 
related to, whatever forces make foi party 
preferences. 

Once again it must he obscived that 
tieating the data as groups of piecincts 
conceals the wide range of prevailing 
conditions. Thus in the poorest of the 30 
precincts, with only 18 per cent of the 
voters owning property, iy per cent of 
these owners and 43 per cent of the non- 
owners are Republican. Compare this sit- 
uation with the richest precinct, where 
60 per cent of the voteis own property, 
88 per cent of whom were Republican, 
and 72 per cent of the nonowneis were 
also Republicans. It is obvious that meiely 
owning property, or owning moie or 
less property, does not determine with 
which paity a voter will affiliate; but 
property ownership is corielated with 
membership m the Republican party — 
whether as a cause of such membeiship 
or as an associated factor is not indicated. 

In the largest city of the county being 
studied here an election was held in 1934 
to provide for the purchase of the city's 
water system from a private out-of-state 
corporation. This city is one of the veiy 
few large cities in California which does 
not own Its water system. The issue had 
been agitated for years, and after pro- 
longed debate in the city council, much 
space being given the matter in the two 
city dailies, revenue bonds were proposed 
to provide the funds needed to buy out 
the private owners These owners, a New 
York group, immediately campaigned to 


defeat the bond issue and retain their 
lucrative investment. Thev found leady 
allies in a group of citizens b.inded to- 
gethei in a tavpayers’ league whose con- 
tinued policy It had been to oppose all 
cvtensions of government which might in 
any w.iy increase taxes Through this local 
body, piovided with ample funds, a vig- 
orous cimpiign was conducted to oppose 
the bond issue Tlic pioponenrs of that 
measure were private citizens having no 
large war chest and only a loose political 
affiliation. 

The bond issue was defeated. But who 
defeated it is of interest heie. It should 
be noted that the bonds were revenue 
bonds, and could nevei become a. lien 
upon the city 01 the geneial t.i\payers, 
being entirely mortgage bonds on the 
propel ties to be pui chased. Proponents 
of the measure tried to make this clear; 
opponents tiied to confuse the voters by 
saying that to vote bonds would make 
them liable for losses. 

A sample of fouitcen piecmcts in the 
city was drawn in Older to pictuie ade- 
quately how variously ciicumstanced 
voters regarded this election. Here is how 
piopcrty owners and nonowners looked 
.at It: 



Percentage 

Cimip 

Rej^i'-iercd Voted 

Ta\p,ucrs 

372 476 

Nnnta\p.ivcrs 

62 8 52 4 


It must be lemembered that this was 
a special election, highlighted by a par- 
ticularly intense struggle. Yet only 52 
per cent of all registered voters cast bal- 
lots on election day. Among those who 
did, property owners showed their con- 
cern over their property stake in govern- 
ment, either real or presumed; for 66 per 
cent of them went to the polls, as com- 
pared with only 43 per cent of all non- 
owners. Even so, the election could not 
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have been won by property owners if 
thcie had been a full vote, for they arc 
only slightly more than a third of all 
\uicrs in this uLy It was the nonowners 
in whosa hands the iinai decision rested, 
and they chose to vote down the water 
bonds But OMth such a picpondciancc m 
\oting stiength, nontaxpa^ers do not 
sho^^ up so well in ballots cast Property 
ouneis, although onl) a third of all 
qinlihtd voteis, cast almost half of all 
lores m this election 

Hlic \\is an election on a strictly cco- 
nomu issue, unencumbcicd by a lote foi 
politic il ollices Consequently, it ser\cs 
i\l11 ''s an example of the interest of 
\ inously ciieumsnntcd people in the 
simc community The issue wis intended 
to ni’kc 1 stiongei appeal to taxpayers 
chin to nontjxpaicis, foi the propaganda 
sought to conaincc them that any failure 
of the public utility would increase their 
piopcita tixes Yet it cannot be assumed 
thn the 13 per cent excess sote of m- 
paieis oacr chit of nontaxpi)cis is cn- 
tireh the result of their diffcicntc in 
uonoinic stikc m goveinmcnt Foi, as 
his aiicid) been observed, most of these 
piopcir) ovneis aie icsidcnts of the 
betiti stciions of the community, aie 
engined in bettor-pud, moic piestigeful 
oeejpuions, and arc moic sopliistieitcd 
thin most of the nonowneis Hence' mmy 
fictojs aie piobabl) at woik, influencing 
pol tied behavior The weight to be gnen 
economic stike as such in this piitieuiai 
election may be laigc, while 111 othci gen- 
eral elections it may be rihtiiel) siml! 
Esen so, it must be regirdtd as i acii 
real force in determining the attitude of 
the elcctoiate 

It IS piobible that economic stike as 
such will loom much Iiigei m political 
decisions as time passes, foi the govern- 
ment IS being biought much closet to the 
daily lives of most cici/’ens hoi one thing, 
the government is being called upon to 
do more things of concern to citizens. 


California, for example, legislated into 
existence only 25 publicly administered 
functions when she became a state m 
1850, and these w^cie ill that weic re- 
quired to operate us government during 
the first ten years of statehood But by 
193), Califoinia cxcrtiscd 116 state-wide 
functions During the first ten acais no 
state functions included business icgula- 
tion, piofessioml standaids, piiks, water- 
w^as, iingition, public utilities, or bigh- 
ts ays TodiVj ill of these are being made 
the concern ot votcis and then elected 
icpicsentativcs 

One needs no better proof of the eco- 
nomic stil.e* in goacrnmciit of various 
gioups in the communiiy than the activi- 
ties of pi assure gioups m legislitive halls, 
and m administrative departments of city, 
county, state, and national govetnments. 
Here individuals and oiganizations who 
know that a single act of goveinment or 
an adminisinuve decision may make a 
subsnniiil dificiencc in the conduct of 
then businesses 01 then personal foi limes 
seek to cxiiL pressuie m then bchilf In 
doing so the) dc\clop claboiate plans and 
oiguuzitions, conduct ycir-iound pio- 
giams of piessuic costing millions of 
dollais, and keep pud ulheiils on the job 
lobbting 01 building up good public 
lehiions in ill communities ovci the 
eounLi> to control public opinion and 
guide the action oi votcis Much of this 
vnoinious activity is calculated to pie- 
scite the alicidy gieai gains of particular 
gioups 01 to incicasc them still further 
rcgaidicss ot then effect upon the tiue 
inteicst of rank-and-file citizens. 

In fact, it IS probably due m consider- 
able measure to the remarkably successful 
program of delusion and deception earned 
on by such polii’ical-picssuic gioups that 
the electorate is so little able to discern 
Its ical economic stake in goveinment 
and continues either indifFcient to 01 
caicless of political outcomes oi fuls to 
vote with any icahstic conception of 
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whit they are voting for. Lack of under- 
standing is the breeding ground of con- 
fusion and indifference, making for polit- 
ical decisions on important issues being 
reached by a relatively small section of 
the electorate. A city election in Los 
Angeles in 1941, where the issue was 
strongly fought between reformers and 
bosses, was considered successful because 
it brought out the unusually high vote 
of about 45 per cent of the electorate. 
The 1930 state general elections in CaU- 
fornii were decided by the vote of 64 
per cent of all registered voters, while 
that of 1938 was decided by 73 per cent 
of the registered voters. 

We have just seen from the data on 
property owners and nonowners chat 
indifference increases as the property 
stake of voters decreases. So, 1 recognition 
of an economic stake in government op- 
erates to increase the interest of persons 
in voting and in the outcome of elections. 
But it is not only taxpayers who have a 
direct economic stake in gove.nm'ent. 
The motorist pays license fees to operate 
his car and is taxed directly for the gaso- 
line he buys; as he speeds along the high- 
way he is aware of the conditions of 
government-built and maintained roads, 
bridges, and crossings; he observes traffic 
signals put there by the government, and 
keeps a watchful eye on his speedometer 
for fear of running counter to the law in 
the shape of a motor cop. The income- 
taxpayer makes a formal and detailed 
accounting of his business affairs to the 
government periodically, and this is being 
extended to include an ever increasing 
number of all citizens. Hidden taxes 
extract sums from the purses of all who 
live in the country. During a crisis such 
as national defense, most families are made 
aware of the draft, of the government's 
economic program with its many well-paid 
jobs, the direction or control of produc- 
tion, limitation on civilian supplies, and 
attempts to control prices. During a period 


of prolonged depression, again, many citi- 
zens who seldom give a thought to gov- 
ernment make every effort to obtain aid 
for their businesses or themselves. 

This growing economic interest in gov- 
ernment, in good times or bad, is recog- 
nizable as a modern trend, inevitable as 
the control of the economy becomes cen- 
tralized. Political realism presupposes that 
all voters become fully aware of their 
economic stake in government, to the end 
that they may influence its course in keep- 
ing with their rights as citizens in a 
democracy. 

The picture which emerges from any 
detailed analysis of ownership of wealth 
in its various forms and receipt of the 
income derived from its use shows a fa- 
vored few in possession of the great bulk 
of all wealth and receiving the greatest 
share of its product. There remain some 
in moderate circumstances who own 
wealth which gives them substantial 
returns. Then come the great mass of 
citizens, more than three-fourths of all, 
who own little if any wealth and are 
dependent almost entirely on their own 
labor for their maintenance. 

There Is a group in the working popu- 
lation, relatively high-salaried and in ex- 
ceptionally good circumstances, somewhat 
less than 5 per cent of the labor force, 
spread throughout the country in charge 
of important business enterprise as man- 
agers and officials. They own relatively 
little of the equity in these enterprises 
but are in varying degrees of command 
over them, ranging from local managers 
of rigidly supervised chain retail store 
outlets on up to the officers of vast in- 
dustrial empires. Their allegiance to their 
businesses is usually unswerving; they 
identify their life purposes with the profit- 
making success of these enterprises, having 
as much regard for them as if they really 
owned them. They are strategically lo- 
cated in one community after another over 
the land, influencing public opinion and 
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political action in behalf of the corpora- 
tions they serve. 

There are workers in business employ- 
ment, below the level of managers and 
officials, who come into daily contact with 
their employers or with officials who rep- 
resent employers. These foremen, clerks, 
secretaries, department heads, and assist- 
ants have only a job interest in the 
enterprises which employ them. But in a 
political sense their economic stake ap- 
pears to them closely aligned with that 
of the managers and officials for whom 
they work and the corporations which 
employ them both. Many white-collar 
workers tend to reflect the employer’s 
attitudes on political issues, and consider 
him justified in blaming the government 
when business is bad. They are sharply 
aware of this attitude when he declares 
that if the government doesn’t change 
its policy so that business can pick up 
he will "just have to let some of his 
workers go.” They are his executive lieu- 
tenants in impressing the businessman’s 
viewpoint on their families, neighbors, 
and friends. Thus it is that so many voters 
in the white-collar group show a con- 
servatism closely akin to that expressed 
by business proprietors, managers, and 
officials, although the incomes, standards 
of living, and economic stake of the two 
groups may be far apart. 

But white-collar persons are not the 
only group in the electorate which fails 
to distinguish between its own and the 
economic stake of others with whom it 
has had historical affiliations. While it 
appears that the economic stake of all 
but a small group of capitalists, large 
farmers, and higher business officials is 
more and more directly affected by gov- 
ernment itself, and the economic stake 
of this small population of well-to-do and 
wealthy citizens may be best furthered by 
an absence of more than the rudiments of 
government, there arc many people in 
poor and moderate circumstances in all 


walks of life who mistakenly assume that 
their lot is common with that of these 
upper economic levels. 

Political belief and patty affiliation for 
any large occupational group, such as 
farmers, white-collar workers, managers 
and officials of business, professionals, or 
manual laborers ... is always divided. No 
group is wholly of one party or takes a 
single stand on any public issue. Within 
each group some are found to be right or 
left of the typical position. The possession 
and use of wealth is undoubtedly one of 
the major reasons for typical group- 
mindedness and for the deviations as well. 
It becomes more forceful as a political 
factor when information and experience 
accumulate to indicate clearly to the 
members of a group what their particular 
economic gain or loss from political activ- 
ity may be. 

Thus land ownership is becoming a for- 
lorn hope for many who farm in the 
South and the Southwest, and is fast be- 
coming so for many in the rich farming 
areas of the Middle and Pacific states. As 
these people learn by long experience that 
they are doomed to tenant or farm-labor 
status throughout their lifetime, some 
among them gradually break away from 
the farmer group-mindedness regarding 
the farmer’s stakb in government which 
focused upon the ownership of land. They 
begin to organize against farmers and the 
financial institutions which have secured 
title to the land they work for shares or 
wages. Here emerges a cleavage between 
farm operators and farm hands, in which 
the latter no longer consider that they 
have any stake in the soil beyond what 
work and wages yield them. The process 
is by no means rapid, but is of such di- 
mensions as to give concern to politicians 
and officeholders, who see the farm vote 
breaking up into different and often an- 
tagonistic groups to whom no single 
appeal can be made. 

What is happening among farmers is 
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also at work in every other group of 
voters Thus in the professional class many 
doctors and lawyers, dentists, engineers, 
and high-grade technicians are no longer 
able 10 establish themselves independently, 
building up a personal clientele, accumu- 
lating profits from their effoits, and 
assuming places of independence in their 
communities. A hint of what is taking 
place IS shown in the fact that 17 per 
cent of all ph}sicians beginning practice 
in 1920 entered the employment of others, 
while ten years later 27 per cent did so. 
By 1930 the number of consulting engi- 
neers in piivare practice was less than j 
per cent of all engineers. For this im- 
poi tant and expanding profession, working 
for business firms with the status of hired 
labor had become almost universal. 

This does not mean that these profes- 
sionals feel more kinship with labor than 
with man igemcnt and owners of business. 
On the contrary, their training, associa- 
tion, higher incomes, and cultural attri- 
butes indicate a closer affinity ^ith the 
upper classes of the business commun]C>. 
But, as unionism becomes respectable and 
as employed professional people sense the 
gains in status to be achieved through 
organization, they seek association with 
their fellows and establish organizations 
to wrest from employers favorable con- 
ditions of work and wages Fven such 
individualistic professions as acting and 
newspaper writing have )ielded to this 
modern trend, resulting in the formation 
of the Screen Actois Guild and the News- 
paper Guild. Hcic the members* purposes 
become like those of other workers, and a 
cleavage develops between professional 
technicians of all sorts and the manigers 
of business enterprise. 

The distinction between the economic 
stake of managers and owners of business 
and then white-collar employees is glow- 
ing. Unions of clerks have sprung up, 
affiliated with the powerful labor unions 
of the nation, These and other unions of 


the kind have a clearer understanding 
of the respective interests of each group 
in business. They are less inclined to serve 
as lieutenants for business operators m 
poLtical policies which they feel do not 
favor their own self-interest, While some 
aspire to management or owneiship of 
business, and hence demonstrate political 
attitudes and party affiliations similar to 
those of businessmen, more and more are 
becoming aware of the hazards of business 
and fewer have access to sufficient capital 
or credit to enter independent enterpnse 
with any reasonable chance of success 
The character of their lot is becoming 
clear to them, and it sets in morion self- 
examination and appraisals which foster 1 
cleavage between themselves and their em- 
ployers. 

Within the business group itself arc 
appealing distinct sub-groups, foimcd 
about the iccognition of unlike stakes in 
go\ernment, Little Business and Big Busi- 
ness arc distinguishable groups. They shirt 
general attitudes toward govcinmcnt, but 
are in opposing camps respecting man^ 
economic and political issues The dis- 
adMntages of smaller enterprises w'ltli 
respect to capital and credit, market 
terminals, transportation rates and facili- 
ties, w'holesale buying, advertising, ind 
the pricing of commodities have forced 
them to turn to government as the mems 
of strengthening thcir claims. G)ntnr> to 
long-established habit, they even go so far 
as to advocate higher taxes, this time on 
their more powerful competitors, as a 
means of rc-establishing competition So 
insistent are their demands, so potent their 
voting strength, that the Congress has 
ctcaad special committees to iid them 
As the concentration of economic powei 
grows rapidly on all business fronts, these 
smaller businessmen make more urgent 
appeals for government assistance m then 
struggle for existence. This new economic 
division of the business community pits 
one segment against the other in the po- 
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litical arena and opens a breach which 
bids fur to widen until an erstwhile 
serene likemmdedncss moie or less common 
to all business enterprises is completely 
shattered. 

The extension of the civil service, which 
has finally supeiseded the spoils system m 
most states and dooms political spoils to 
eventual extinction, has alteicd the cir- 
cumstinccs of public cmplovecs and offi- 
cials Under a strong civil service they 
die no longer the tools of politicians whom 
the^ must serve to retain their jobs I lom 
being acutely aware of their economic 
stake IS a go^ einment favor, they ire now 
iblc to assume then places as free citizens, 
safeguarded by such measures as the Hatch 
Act Along with many others who work 
for their living in jobs paying relitivelv 
smill silanes, these public servants find it 
increasingly advantageous to join profes- 
sional and labor organizations ind to estab- 
lish security of status in their own right 
The results are alreidt noticcible Public 
servants no longer need change then piity 
affiliation with cacn chinge in political 
administrations Attempts to throw out 
holdovers fiom a pieaious administration 
in wholesale fashion are quickly and vig- 
orously condemned by the public generally 
and opposed by the professional and labor 
organizations of public employees, whose 
strength is rapidly increasing. 

The manual-labor masses, whose prop- 
erty stake in government ranges from 
small holdings of income property or a 
few shaies of stock yielding small divi- 
dend payments for a very few among 
them, down to the great mass of relief 
and near-relief families at the bottom of 
the labor pyiamid who own nothing, aie 
learning that only a few among them 
succeed m attaining status as owneis of 
pioperty which insures them security and 
independence But it is nor easy to give 
up time-honored beliefs so widely fostered 
concerning the American way of life, 
whereby honest, diligent effort is alwa)5 


rewarded by economic success. In the past, 
each oncoming generation has been forced 
to learn the fallacy of this belief for itself, 
and only late m its middle life has come 
the discouraging conclusion that institu- 
tional foiccs m society make for a degree 
of insecurity which only a few succeeded 
in evading Now, with a better under- 
standing of economic conditions, each 
generation is acquiring this mfoimation 
eaihcr, and is organizing to achieve a 
measuic of security and independence 
from a relentless and impersonal economic 
sastem tiuough political means The 
manual-labor levels, perhaps more than 
any other group m the electorate, and 
more particularly the semiskilled and 
skilled workers, are daily learning how 
potent a tool the ballot is in detei mining 
then economic well-being 
The stake of a growing number of 
citizens from many walks of life increases 
as government ownership of propert) and 
management of cntcipiisc increases The 
Tennessee Valley Aauhonty piojcct and 
kindred cnteiprises mark a shaip departure 
fiom the past Government competition 
SMth pnvate business m peacetime focuses 
attention of many people on the role of 
public property in the national economy 
In wartime the complete rule of goaern- 
raent o\ er private enterprise further high- 
lights, if only momentaiily, the stake of 
workers m their government 
It seems fair to conclude that within 
the better-circumstanced groups in the 
electoiate there is a minority which turns 
to government for aid, the majority con- 
sidenng too much government a threat to 
their favored economic and social status 
On the other hand, the "little people,” as 
they become increasingly conscious of the 
growing concentration of economic power 
in the hinds of a few, as they experience 
fiustruion in their attempts to achieve 
independence and security on their own, 
incainbly turn to the government for 
aid To this vast majority of all citizens 
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the government now assumes the role of 
economic savior. It alone can place ade- 
quate restraints on rapacious economic 
groups, curbing their monopolistic tend- 
encies, requiring a more equitable division 
of the product of industry. It alone can 
provide benefits on a basis of need, can 
establish social security without favor- 
itism. It alone can adopt those measures 
which will make such provision for the 
future that all disadvantaged groups in 
the population may achieve a decent 
standard of living and share in the cultural 
heritage of the nation. Consequently, to 
all except a relatively few among us, gov- 
ernment’s economic role has grown enor- 
mously and our particular economic 
interests in government become more 
clearly recognized. 

But there is no neat collection of 
scientific data on the self-interest of 
various groups in the electorate, their 
party affiliation and voting. As was shown 
in the first chapter of this book, the 
forces behind the ballots are numerous. 
At one time one set seems dominant, at 


another time another. Usually no single 
force decides political behavior. It is there- 
fore unlikely except for a few voters, that 
economic interest is operating as a single 
isolated and controlling factor, even when 
that interest is clearly recognized by the 
voters concerned. Such conditions make it 
exceedingly difficult to evaluate objec- 
tively the force of strictly economic moti- 
vation in political life, all the more so 
when very many voters cannot or do not 
recognize their particular economic claims 
upon government and continue to show 
apathy toward them or actually to vote 
against them. 

Nevertheless, the weight of the evi- 
dence is such that, in general, economic 
interest must be set down as one of the 
most powerful elements in political moti- 
vation. Politics is "not mere sound and 
fury, a futile game in which the prime 
consideration is to get the right man and 
the right slogan. Certainly from the be- 
ginning to the end economic realities as 
substantial as capitalism and agriculture 
have been behind the party battle.” 
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AND POLITICS 


I 

It would be diflScult to exaggerate the impact of technology on government. 
Virtually every new technological innovation has resulted in an expanding 
demand upon government. Each new application of scientific discovery has 
required some adaptation of institutions, procedures, and practices. The rise of 
the scientific method and of a technology stemming from it constitutes a 
dynamic force which produces constant modifications in our society. Tech- 
nology has modified our institutions, our economics, our politics, our ethics, 
our religion, and it has compounded our problems of social living. 

For example, in the United States transportation technology has had both 
direct and indirect influence upon government. Steamboat navigation resulted 
in demands that government agencies inspect steamboats, provide navigation 
aids, issue pilots’ licenses, finance river and harbor construction, and provide 
a score of similar services. In addition it produced conflict between the Federal 
and state governments until the Supreme Court gradually clarified the respon- 
sibility and jurisdiction of the Federal government for control of commerce 
and navigation. Every advance in transportation techniques, from the railroad 
to the airplane, has been accompanied by a corresponding expansion of activity 
at all levels of government. The expanded scope of government activity has 
included the construction of transportation facilities; subsidy to private trans- 
portation companies in the form of land grants, mail contracts, or tax conces- 
sions; and the development of regulatory agencies to determine rates, establish 
safety requirements, provide against discrimination, and protect citizens depen- 
dent upon these commercial facilities. 

Not only do these technological changes call for new public controls, but 
they actually produce new techniques in government. For example, W. F. 
Ogburn and S. C. Gilfillan have listed the effects of the radio telegraph and 
telephone and radio broadcasting on government and politics. The government 
was forced to assume a new regulatory function, as witness the creation of the 

3>7 
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Federal Communications Commission. In law a new specialization is required, 
aitd legal questions, starting with the right to designated wave lengths, must 
be resolved. It may alter the relation between executive and legislature if the 
former is able to bring popular pressure to bear on the legislature through 
direct radio appeals to the voters. Political campaigns arc modified by the 
ability of candidates to reach larger audiences, and constituencies are kept in 
closer touch with the work of nommating conventions. It is even possible to 
develop a public "personality” as government officials make use of radio facili- 
ties and appear less distant and more familiar to the voters. 

It should be emphasized that the very nature of technology demands organi- 
zation, which m turn subjects the individual to private controls, frequently 
more imperative and direct than those of government. It was this aspect that 
Bertrand Russell had in mind when he remarked that “one regrettable fea- 
ture of scientific civilization .is hitherto developed .. . [is] the diminution in 
the value and independence of the individual. Great enterprises tend more and 
more to be collective, and in an industrialized world the interference of the 
community with the individual must be more intense than it need be in a com- 
mercial or agricultural regime.” Technology places huge reservoirs of power 
in private hands. It increases the ability of a few individuals to coerce m.isscs 
of people, as does the very nature of the industrial system. 

Because technology demands huge capital investment, a social invention, 
the corporation, arose as a device for minimizing individual responsibility while 
enabling many small amounts of capital to be pooled. The growth of huge 
impersonal corporations actually came to represent a challenge to the sover- 
eignty of the government. Furthermore, the large concentrations of wealth 
and capital made possible by the corporate form of business enterprise, and 
demanded by the nature of the technological process, upset the free market as 
an automatic regulator of economic affairs and thus destroyed the basis for a 
policy of nonintervention by government in economic and social matters. With 
the market mechanism no longer adequate as a basis for continued economic 
prosperity, citizens commonly turned to government for relief and protection 
with the result that an Interstate Commerce Commission or a Federal Trade 
Commission, was created, and antimonopoly laws, pure food and drug laws, or 
measures to protect investors were enacted by the Federal and state governments. 

A fairly persistent shifting of power away from local and state governments 
to the Federal government has paralleled technological progress. Centralization 
of political power at higher levels of government has been a natural result of 
the expansion of gigantic corporations and the obsolescence of previous notions 
of local self-government and states rights by modern techniques of production 
and distribution. With technology making possible mass production and, neces- 
sarily, mass markets, state lines bear little relation to the facts of modern indus- 
trial economy. Indeed, there is general agreement that only the application of 
technology to transport and to communication has made possible the continued 
existence of a great continental federal power. Surely it would be difficult 
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to visualize Pacific coast states being effective members of the Union were it 
not for the fast train and airplane service and efficient means of communica- 
tion. No one would suggest today that it was distance alone which made con- 
sideration of Hawaii as a participating state impractical. Thus technology has 
conquered space so effectively that Maine is more intimately bound to California 
today than was Boston with Philadelphia when the Federal government was 
established. 

Technology has produced countless scores of problems which, in a democratic 
society, inevitably arc reflected in demands upon government. Adam Smith 
had assumed that consumers would know their economic interests and follow 
them, but bewildered by a vast array of new goods produced for wide markets 
the consumer turned gradually to public agencies to protect him against adul- 
teration and harmful products. Furthermore, with the advance of technology 
has come mass unemployment, periodic depre.ssions, industrial accidents, rapid 
and wasteful exploitation of resources, and various devices for manipulating 
patent rights in order to establish monopolistic controls. All of these manifes- 
tations have multiplied the demands upon government. 

The impact of technology is apparent not only in government but also in 
all other segments of society. Certainly it is obvious that technology has dras- 
tically altered the function of the home, with corresponding implications for 
the school and church. For example, with the introduction of complex machines 
and new processes and materials, work required less physical strength, with the 
result that more women and children left the home to work in factories and 
additional demands were made upon government to regulate hours of work, 
enforce safety laws, and establish adequate health and protective measures. 

Technology ultimately produces a profound change in the mores of a society, 
and it may actually effect a revision of ideology. Certainly Jefferson was think- 
ing of democratic procedures as applicable in a society characterized by small 
independent producers. He had doubted that the democratic ideology would 
suffice in an industrialized society where organization inevitably meant the loss 
of individuality and economic independence. On the other hand, conflicts may 
arise within society just because ideologies and mores do not change rapidly 
enough to keep up with a dynamic technology. In recent times the laissez- 
faire doctrine has been thoroughly discredited, even as an article of faith, 
because it obviously provides no adequate philosophy for government in an 
age characterized by constant technological advance. But it took a severe depres- 
sion with prolonged unemployment before the glaring inadequacy of the 
doctrine was commonly recognized. And during the intervening period class 
antagonisms were intensified, faith in democratic procedures was challenged, 
and some permanent scars were left in American society. 

Possibly the most significant aspect of technological society concerns the 
increasing doubt expressed by some as to the ability of even the most intelligent, 
well-educated citizen to participate effectively in decisions involving highly 
technical, specialized information. Perhaps a democratic society must seek to 
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develop new procedures and instrumentalities which will reflect popular de- 
mands as to ultimate goals, but rely for implementation of policy upon a 
responsible administration. For the American citizen it suggests a reconsidera- 
tion of political procedures in an effort to achieve political responsibility on 
the part of parties and leaders. 

II 

One of the key problems of our times is the problem of the proper use and 
control of science. In dramatic fashion the American people have learned what 
science can do in wartime, but we need to acquire a keener appreciation of its 
peacetime potential. World War II focused attention upon the intimate and 
direct relationship between government and science. Until that time basic 
research in science had received relatively little stimulus from the Federal gov- 
ernment, save for special research projects, usually initiated on occasions when 
a national emergency provided the needed incentive to act. 

Science itself is neither good or bad; it is a body of knowledge, a method, 
and a tool which may be used for socially desirable ends, or to destroy man. 
How it is used is ultimately a social and political question. We have seen that 
it may be harnessed to "the sovereign assassin," or, applied as technology in our 
industrial system without proper controls, it may intensify economic crises and 
contribute to that modern misery of mass unemployment. "The challenge of 
science is fundamentally a result of the new opportunity for social progress 
that is now at hand. Science and technology,” according to Kirtley Mather, 
"have leveled all physical barriers to the good life of universal freedom.” From 
now on, "it is man, not nature, that enslaves.” There are no technical barriers 
to prevent significant democratic social progress. 

In partial recognition of this fact there are today in practically every field 
of natural science research programs being developed by the Federal govern- 
ment or under its auspices. At least sixteen Federal departments, agencies, or 
commissions are involved in a program which in 1947 required a nine-fold 
increase in the expenditure of public funds over the 1940 allotment. 

What has hitherto been the relation and the concern of government with 
science? Without attempting to provide a complete statement of the historical 
relationship, it may be recalled that as early as the i8}o’s the Federal govern- 
ment employed the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania to conduct research in 
the problem of oiler explosions in steam vessels. After that period government 
departments were inclined to develop their own experimental laboratories. But 
it was in the field of agriculture that extensive government efforts to apply 
scientific discoveries were early and most commonly made. In 1862 the Morrill 
Act was passed establishing funds for land-grant colleges in the states to encour- 
age the development of agricultural and mechanical arts. In 1875 Connecticut 
opened the first agricultural experiment station, and in 1887 the Hatch Act 
was enacted by Congress to provide an experiment station in every state that 
had an operating land-grant college. The importance of government assistance 
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to these programs was further emphasized in 1862, when the then Bureau of 
Agriculture was given status as a Department and speciiically authorized "to 
acquire ... all information concerning agriculture ... by practical and scientific 
experiments. Therefore, during the next few years a variety of great bureaus 
were organized, all occupied with conducting research into problems faced by 
American agriculture. For example, the Bureau of Animal Husbandry devised 
techniques for controlling the tick, a parasitic pest which had cost cattlemen 
millions of dollars in damage to their livestock; the Bureau of Plant Industry 
imported more than 30,000 new varieties of plants into the United States and 
developed production techniques which tremendously increased the yield per 
acre. In 1894 the Carey Act, designed to encourage state projects in arid regions, 
was passed, only to be supplemented by Federal government action in 1902 as 
a result of state failure to meet the problem. 

Congress also created, in 1863, the National Academy of Sciences which was 
intended to conduct research and experimentation whenever requested to do 
so by a Department of the government. A provision was made to provide ade- 
quate funds for such research projects, but the Academy never actually received 
any direct appropriations from Congress, although it did occasionally receive 
funds from an agency directly concerned with a specific problem. 

After the outbreak of World War I Congress created on March 3, 1915, a 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. This body was directed to 
study the problems involved in flight and to conduct related research in aero- 
nautics. At first it was primarily occupied with military aviation, but in 1925 
its program was expanded to include civil aviation. Today, "it is probably the 
largest single organization in the world devoted entirely to research in problems 
of flight.” It is presently composed of some fifteen members who receive no gov- 
ernment compensation, but who represent the Departments of Commerce, 
Army and Navy, the Weather Bureau, the Smithsonian Institute, the Bureau 
of Standards, and others who are familiar "with the needs of aeronautical 
science, either civil or military, or are skilled in aeronautical engineering or its 
allied sciences.” This was the first major effort by the Federal government to 
support research in a nonagricultural field, and according to the President’s 
Scientific Research Board, "there is not an airplane flying today which does not 
bear the work of NACA research. Cowlings for air-cooled engines, airfoil 
sections, control surface shapes and sizes, propeller designs — all these and many 
other devices and designs have been predicated on the research information that 
has come from the NACA laboratories.” 

In 1916, President Woodrow Wilson requested the National Academy of 
Sciences to organize the National Research Council as a means of furthering 
national defense preparation. This Council proved unsucce.ssful as a device 
for bringing the resources of government to the aid of scientific development. 

Perhaps illustrating the impact of catastrophe on social innovation, it was 
World War II that decisively brought positis'e government action to further 
scientific research. In June i 94 ®> National Defense Research Committee 
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was created. It included such nationally known scientists as Vannevar Bush, 
James Conant, Karl Compton, Richard Tolman, and Frank Jewett. Becoming 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development in June 1941, this organiza- 
tion had full responsibility for mobilizing the scientific resources of the nation 
for defense. Operating directly under the President’s supervision, OSRD re- 
ceived funds from Congress for carrying out its directives. It entered into more 
than 2200 contracts for research projects involving expenditures of over $500,- 
000,000 for radar, antisubmarine devices, proximity fuses, surgical sponges, 
antimalarlal drugs, and a score of other items essential to a nation at war. The 
OSRD created no new government laboratories but instead relied upon con- 
tracts with universities, nonprofit organizations and, to some extent, industrial 
laboratories. , 

In his report to President Truman in July, 1945, Vannevar Bush proposed 
the formation of a postwar National Science Foundation to provide govern- 
ment funds for the support of basic scientific research in academic and nonprofit 
institutions. This was a reflection of the fact, recently pointed out by Harrison 
Brown, that "American science is in grave danger of suffering from stagnation, 
decay, and eventual death. If those who guide the destinies of our country do 
not soon learn the 'scientific facts of life’ our science will go the way of German 
science.” It is not enough to concentrate on the immediately practical, for 
we have been too long exploiting our reserve of basic scientific knowledge. 
Basic or fundamental research is research without any immediate or specific 
practical result. To an extent not realized by laymen, our wartime exploits in 
radar, electronics, and atomic energy involved drawing upon a reservoir of 
fundamental research which had accumulated over a period of years as the 
result of brilliant contributions by scientists in every country. Because no imme- 
diate profit is returned from this basic research it has traditionally been centered 
in the universities, rather than in industrial laboratories, although industry has 
sometimes supported it through fellowships and grants to universities. "Industry 
is generally inhibited,” according to Vannevar Bush, “by preconceived goals, 
by its own clearly defined standards, and by the constant pressure of commer- 
cial necessity.” The war period, then, was one of intensive exploitation of 
already acquired basic knowledge. But it was also a period of lag in adding to 
our store of fundamental knowledge. It is this fact that concerns American 
scientists and leads them to urge active government assistance and support 
for a thoroughgoing national program of scientific development. 

In recognition of this situation. President Truman recommended to Congress 
the establishment of a Federal agency to stimulate and co-ordinate scientific 
research. Recognizing the need for pushing back the frontiers of science and 
realizing that only nonprofit organizations can devote the required time to 
basic research, scientists agree that Federal funds must subsidize this work. 
It is also clearly understood by most scientists that it will require Federal pro- 
vision of scholarships and fellowships if an adequate force of trained scientists 
is to be developed in the United States. The result thus far has been the passage 
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by the Senate, in May, 1948, of the National Science Foundation Act. This 
body when established will have the responsibility of developing a national 
research program for basic research, conduct experimental work for national 
defense, and grant scholarships and fellowships to provide a pool of trained, 
competent scientific personnel. 

In 1947 expenditures for research and development in the physical and 
biological sciences by the agencies and departments of the Federal Government 
amounted to approximately $623 million.” This amount does not include 
expenditures of the Atomic Energy Commission. Less chan one third of this 
$Ci2 5 million was spent in Federal laboratories, although the bulk of nonmilitary 
research is conducted by the great laboratories of the various Departments. 
The Army and Navy spent five-sixths of the total expenditure and most of 
these funds were paid to universities or industrial laboratories. 

A major problem today involves provision for the formulation of a general 
policy so that government may encourage research along definite lines. Many 
vitally important questions demand attention: What proportion of available 
resources of material and manpower should be allotted to basic research and to 
development? What share should be allocated to electronic research, atomic 
research, medical research, etc.? What should be the patent policy for develop- 
ments made by men working with public funds? How are we to resolve the 
problem of security, military control, with the kind of freedom which scientific 
progress demands? What exactly should be the government’s responsibility for 
encouraging the development and the use of science in the public interest? 

In this connection it may be well to ponder the significant omission by Con- 
gress of the social sciences, cither in the investigation of our scientific research 
resources, or in the assistance program of the projected National Science Foun- 
dation. It has already been noted that the proper utilization of scientific know- 
ledge is fundamentally a social and political problem, to be resolved through 
political action. Testifying before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Dr. D. W. Brock of the National Research Council com- 
mented, "I cannot think of any field of research in physical science which does 
not ultimately lead, and usually very promptly, to new social problems. . . . 
It is important, therefore, that competent social scientists should work hand 
in hand with the natural scientists, so that problems may be solved as they 
arise, and so that many of them may not arise in the first instance.” For ex- 
ample, the social scientist would be concerned with Professor Paul Sears’ warn- 
ing that we have thus far concentrated upon "the kind of science which speeds 
up the production of things from resources — the elaboration of consumers' 
goods that can be sold.” While at the same time “we have been far less concerned 
to use science to safeguard the natural resources from which goods must con- 
tinue to be produced.” Studying the implications of such a book as Fairfield 
Osborn’s Oiir Pliiiitlcml PhiuH, the social scientist will ask whether individual- 
ism and profit seeking provide adequate safeguards for the public interest in 
our remaining resources. He will ponder Mr. Osborn’s observation that "appro- 
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priations of the Federal Government towards conservation purposes of every 
nature — soils, forests, wildlife, water control, reclamation projects, and others 
— are less than i per cent of our present annual budget ... a fraction of what 
is needed to protect the basic elements of our nation’s present and future 
strength.” 

What is needed is a science to make use of the knowledge which research 
has made available. This is a proper function for a social science and until the 
responsibility is accepted scientific discoveries may result in haphazard exploi- 
tation and consequent suffering, rather than in constant improvement of living 
standards for all peoples. 

It is the function of the student of politics to be concerned with the goals 
of a democratic people, to learn from the scientist whether such goals are 
feasible and, if they are, how they may be attained. He is concerned with the 
control of government, the determination of public policy, and its effective 
implementation. Thus in the realm of science, it is not enough that a broad 
program be developed to provide direct financial assistance and a coherent, 
integrated national science policy. There must be an awareness that the expendi- 
ture of public funds for research facilities and scholarships presents an obliga- 
tion. It becomes a responsibility of government to make certain that the science 
it sponsors is utilized on behalf of the nation. Public policy must be concerned . 
to guarantee that research projects are undertaken which meet the needs of 
American society, whether in adding to our fund of basic science, improving 
the health of our people, or in making certain that national resources are used 
for national ends. A modern democratic government must equip itself with 
trained personnel devoted to the common welfare and able both to distinguish 
and defend the public interest. 

Therefore, in working with the natural scientist in developing a national 
program for our scientific growth, the social scientist may recall the finding 
of the Temporary National Economic Committee’s monograph that ". . . corpo- 
rations have marshaled behind them the bulk of the scientific brains of the 
country, a resource which labor, farmers, and government itself cannot equal. 
In the contest for government control, applied science is so weighty that it tips 
the scales in favor of business. . . . The control over appbed science which busi- 
ness holds is the key to the explanation of its dominant position in the process 
of government. . . . For the student of politics and government [this] ranks 
as a primary factor of highest significance. Interested as he is in innovations 
affecting the ability of government to use effectively the power of the State, 
he must recognize the invention of the art of invention as a political factor 
of primary importance.” He may want to join Robert Lynd in asking, “Whose 
government? And which research?” 
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Technology and Governmental Change 

Willidtn F . O^buftl, professor of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago, suggests that saentihc discover) 
and mechanical invention interact with social invention to pro 
duce social change at a rate unknown to older societies He indi 
cates here how technology operates through other insnmtions and 
forces change on government What is a soaal invention’ Why 
IS there a lag between the introduction of technological innova 
tions and the social adjustment demanded’ Whit is the role of 
courts and law in resisting change’ How does the intioduction of 
social insurance illustrate the impact of technology’ 


That social changes are rapidly taking 
place today is a truism. The daily news- 
papers carry cartoons proclaiming it. 
Moving-picture films illustrate it. Why 
is the social current moving so lapidly, 
why IS the torrent so much disturbed’ 

It was not always this way Among iso- 
lated primitive peoples, the veais that 
come and go are very much the same 
A mother knows that her gianddiughtci 
will be doing about w'hac hei own gi ind- 
mother did. No doubt such 1 tclativciy 
static condition existed among the Euro- 
peans of prehistorical times But today no 
mother can predict five gcneiations ahead 
what her offspring will be doing. 

The volume of lapid social thmge is 
the outstanding, basic fact of modern 
limes No field of social life escapes its 
influence. No sociil phenomenon can be 
discussed without considering it 

Why IS there so much social change to- 
day and so little in ancient times’ The 
most probable answer, the result of quite 
extensive study, is mechanical invention 
and scientific discovery. There is no doubt 
that useful inventinns and researches cause 
social changes. Steam and steel were major 
forces in developing our extensive urban 
life. Gunpowder influenced the decline of 

From ‘Technology and Governmental Change,’ 
Business, January, 1936 


feudalism The discovery of seed-planting 
destroyed the hunting cultures and 
brought a radically new form of social 
life. The automobile is helping to create 
the metropolitan community. Small in- 
ventions, likewise, have far-reaching 
effects The coin-m-the-slot device 
changes the range and nature of sales- 
muiship, ladically affects different busi- 
nesses, and cieates unemployment. The 
effects of the invention of contraceptives 
on population and social institutions is so 
\ 1st as to defy human estimation. It is 
obvious, then, that social changes are 
caused by inventions. 

Not cveiy thing new, of course, comes 
fiom mechinical invention There are 
social inventions, also, as, for instance, 
propoitional representation, social msur- 
ance, the holding company, and the 
League of Nations. Some social changes 
originate then from social inventions So- 
cial inventions may have been precipi- 
tated by mechanical invention, as, for 
instance, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was caused by the railroads. The 
connection between the social invention 
and the mechanical is not so close in the 
case of the juvenile court, which results 
from changes in the urban family due in 

bv William F Ogburn The jownal oj 
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turn to the mechanical forces that pro- 
duced city life. Some social inventions 
are so far removed from mechanical in- 
vention that any connection is scaicely 
discernible. Such would be the case with 
the invention of the parole of prisoners. 
On the other hand, some social inventions 
cause mechanical inventions. Thus a sales 
tax may bring out a new token money. A 
zoning law, as in New York, may force 
architectural de\ices to be used to modify 
the 5 k\linc; or an antinoise campaign may 
cause the in\cntion of i rubber horseshoe 
used m connection with milk wagons on 
early moimng dcliveiies. 

Indeed, the more one studies the rela- 
tionship between mechanical and social 
invention, the more interrelated they seem. 
Civilizition is a complex of interconnec- 
tions between social institutions and cus- 
toms, on the one hand, and technolog\ and 
science, on the other. The whole inter- 
connected mass IS in motion When each 
pait IS in motion and banging up against 
some other pait, the question of origins 
seems aitihcial and unrealistic. If one 
pushes the question to the extreme, origins 
are lost m a maze of causative factors. 

The analysis can be earned further and 
clarified more, but at a cost of time. Such 
an cHoLt would be bevond the scope of 
this paper. It may be said, however, that 
new contiibutions in technology and 
science are more accumulative than new 
contiibutions to customs and social insti- 
tutions And the bigger the accumulation 
of technology, the more piobibly there 
will be a greater number of new inten- 
tions. So in the course of time a great 
technology has developed, accompanied 
by an enormous number of inventions 
which occasion social changes But it is 
not necessary to accept completely such 
an anal) sis for the purpose of this paper. 
All that It IS necessary to admit is that 
there are a very large number of inven- 
tions and patents every year, and that 
many of these cause social change. 


If an invention causes social change, 
then the invention must come fiist Some- 
times the consequent social change may 
come veiy quickly, almost immediately. 
Thus consolidated rural schools followed 
shoitly after the coming of good roads 
and the automobile In other cases, the 
social changes follow very slowly, requir- 
ing a century or more. As an illustration, 
the general pioperty tax, that is adapted 
to a system of igncultuie where property 
is Visible, has persisted foi 1 centuiy aftei 
inventions incieased gicatly the propor- 
tion of oui property that is tangible and 
rendeicd the gcncial piopeit) tax unjust 
and inidequate. One may say, therefore, 
that tei-hnolog) moves forward and the 
social institution lags behind in viiying 
dcgiecs 

As to why so much time elapses be- 
tween a technological development and 
the social changes it causes, there are a 
great vaiicty of reasons, only one of which 
Will be mentioned now It is that the con- 
tact of the social institution with the 
technology is not direct but takes place 
through a varying number of intermedi- 
aries A change in A will not effect a 
change in D directly but must effect 
a change in B first, which then changes C, 
which m turn reaches D Time is re- 
quued foi such a process of change. Thus 
the invention of the clcvitoi increases the 
numbci of homes in apartment houses 
which leads to increased density of popu- 
lation, which tends to lower the birth 
rate, which sets fice moie of a mariied 
woman’s time, which finally increases the 
number of women employed outside the 
home. It takes some time, therefore, for 
the m^cntlon of the elevator to affect the 
employment of women, 01 otherwise to 
spend its foice as one social change aftci 
another is affected. 

A \ciy common pattern is for the tech- 
nological change to effect first an eco- 
nomic organization which, second, causes 
a change in some social institution, such 
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as the family or government, and which 
finally causes a change in the social phi* 
losophy of a people. Thus technology 
brings the factors which take occupations 
away from the home, which cause a loss 
of other functions of the family, such as 
caring for the old, which cause the gov- 
ernment to piovide old-age pensions, 
which in tuin tend to weaken the social 
philosophy of lamcz fa/re. It is not 
claimed that such a process is universal, 
has been true in all histoiy or prehistory, 
or that theie are not other different social 
processes All chat is claimed is that 
observition shows such a process to be 
fairly common today. Observations of the 
phenomena of the social change of modern 
times also leveals that governmental in- 
stitutions are often the third link in this 
four-chain sequence, to wit, technology, 
industry, government, social philosophy. 
The statement of sequence is an elabora- 
tion of the theory of the economic mtei- 
precation of history, made by placing a 
technological factor befoie the economic 
factor. The economic inccipictation of 
history really is a technological intcipte- 
tacion of history. 

This theory then means that technology 
through the media of other institutions is 
forcing changes in government if we may 
focus our attention on chat particular in- 
stitution. It follows also that changes in 
government come later than the precipi- 
tating technological changes Our interest 
may now be turned to the question of 
how much later do changes in government 
occur, and is such a delay a serious mat- 
ter? These questions may best be puisued 
by considering some illustiations 

That governments are slow to change is 
shown by a consideration of county gov- 
ernment. In the early history of the 
United States, where the great majority 
of the population followed faiming as an 
occupation, when cities were rare and 
villages many, the county was a very 
significant unit of government. The size 


of the county was a convenient one, hav- 
ing been laid out in terms of the horse 
and buggy and the infeiior roads of the 
time. The distance of chief concern was 
that to the county seat, wheie the court- 
house was located The taxation base was 
largely faim wealth, and since the family 
of that time performed so many social 
functions, what the government did was 
not extensive. The social services were not 
developed very much at the time, and 
county government was not expensive. 

But the 5itu.ation became changed be- 
cause of the factoiy and because of the 
tianspouation inventions. The effect of 
the factoiy was to diffcientiate the sources 
of wealth and concentrate it in cities, par- 
ticularly the intangible forms of property. 
At the same time the factory transferred 
many governmental functions, formerly 
exercised by the family, over to various 
agencies of local government, thus m- 
cre ising the cost The countv government 
became unable to meet modern problems, 
and IS i goveinment drifted into a sub- 
sidiaiv position among the various other 
foims. At the same time the automobile 
and the steam locomotive were perfected, 
which made it thcoietically possible for a 
county goveinment to sci ve a much larger 
area as xcadily as it seivcd in Ctulier days 
Its piescnt area. If the county were, say, 
ten times its present area, it would have a 
much wider base for raising revenue, a 
very impoitant matter. The situation is 
fuither illustrated by a comparison with 
the waids of a city, One would not recom- 
mend that each ward of a city have a 
separate government financed from funds 
laiscd only from within the boundaries of 
the ward The pooler wards would not be 
able to supply their own governmental 
needs Vith the changed methods of trans- 
portation ;counties are now somewhat like 
the wards in the preceding illustrations. 
The expense of trying to maintain so 
many county ofHces m a state of efficiency 
IS a burden on the taxpayer which could 
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be alleviated by consolidating counties, 
as was done with rural schools. 

Technology thus brings about a condi- 
tion where fewer and larger counties are 
needed. But the county government does 
not change to keep pace with the advanc- 
ing technology. This delay is quite long 
and costly. In a severe depression, such as 
we have just experienced, it is a very 
serious handicap. 

This resistance of a social pattern to 
change is so common that social scientists 
have given it a scientific name, "cultural 
inertia.” Boundary lines between counties 
and states are peculiarly resistant to modi- 
fication, Boundary lines of cities also are 
difficult to enlarge, but less so. If the 
boundary lines of counties are not changed 
so that a number of them may be con- 
solidated, the governmental functions will 
tend to leave the county and go to units 
with a larger tax base, such as the state 
and the nation. 

A governmental pattern that is very 
inert may persist so long that it loses all 
its old functions and takes on an entirely 
new set. Such is the case with the per- 
sistence of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
has a diflferent function from what it had 
a century ago. 

The government of peoples within the 
present areas of counties will have to 
make some kind of adjustment to meet 
the new technological situation. Certainly 
the technological situation is not going 
to be changed backward to make an ad- 
justment to an unchanged county. So 
there will be an adjustment in one way 
or another. But the question is. How 
costly will be the delay, how inefficient? 
The longer the delay, the greater the cost, 
the more inefficiency there will be the 
more maladjustment will result. 

A somewhat similar illustration, but less 
obvious, is the selection of representation 
for legislative assemblies. The basis of 
selection in this country is geographical, 
which was quite appropriate at the time 


the assemblies were set up, for differences 
were largely geographical. Distances were 
great and communication undeveloped. 
Andrew Jackson fought the Battle of 
New Orleans three weeks after the War of 
iSia was over and the treaty signed. He 
had not heard the news. The relative iso- 
lation of different districts meant that 
customs, manners, interests, and even 
dialects developed peculiar to different 
localities. But transportation, communi- 
cation, and advertising have greatly 
changed these differences. The newspapers 
are surprisingly alike as one travels from 
Atlantic to Pacific. Towns and cities show 
the same advertising, and the store win- 
dows the same displays. 

Meanwhile, other technologies have dif- 
ferentiated society into a vast number of 
occupation and interest groups: laborers, 
farmers, bankers, cotton growers, the 
foreign-born, the professions, etc. For- 
merly, nearly everyone w'as a farmer. So- 
ciety has become more alike horizontally, 
so to speak, but vertically more differen- 
tiated. Yet, the basis of representation is 
still geographic in this country. The logi- 
cal step to take, it is thought, would be to 
give representation to the interest groups. 
But the governmental patterns stay fixed. 
We have, then, a changing technology 
with consequent changes in economic and 
allied institutions, but a rigid govern- 
mental structure. What happens? In this 
case legislative lobbies, affording some sort 
of representation to these spe(/al interests, 
grow up outside the formal structure of 
constitutional government. Indeed, they 
have been ealled the third house. They are 
not recognized officially, as in Italy and 
in Russia. This sort of roundabout adjust- 
ment has led some observers of the gov- 
ernmental process to think that a flexible 
people with ingenuity can make any gov- 
ernmental structure work. According to 
this attitude, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what kind of a governmental struc- 
ture we have; the right spirit in the 
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people will make it click. This conclusion 
is only grossly true in wide limits. It 
simply means that the people will have 
some kind of government. But if we make 
more refined observations on degrees of 
adjustment and maladjustment, it would 
seem to be clear that a more flexible gov- 
ernmental structure would cn.able a hap- 
pier adjustment to a rapidly changing 
technology which goes its own way with- 
out having to make adjustments to 
government. 

The slowness of governmental structure 
to change is quite impressive as one studies 
the situation, at least so far as the United 
States is concerned in the course of its 
brief history. A very simple illustration of 
quite a minor character was accidentally 
observed recently in noting the compari- 
sons of characteristics of rapidly growing 
cities and with those of cities with de- 
clining populations. The number of police 
per unit of population was quite con- 
sistently less for the rapidly growing cities 
and greater for the cities with a declining 
population. Why does a rapidly growing 
city have fewer police than a declining 
one of the same size? Quite probably, 
when the budget is made up for the 
coming year, the estimates are based on 
the known past rather than on a prob- 
lematical increase (or decline) of popula- 
tion. Furthermore, policies in regard to 
tenure of office may be against the prac- 
tice of dismissals, and possibly of increases 
of staff. But no matter what the reason, 
the government does not change quickly 
enough in increasing or decreasing the 
numbers of police to adjust to population 
changes. Again it may be noted that pop- 
ulation increases or decreases of cities are 
due largely to economic changes, as has 
often been shown; and these in turn rest 
on technology. 

One of the most import.mt sources of 
extensive changes in government is the 
decline of the family. Let us consider more 
fully this relationship, since it is not gen- 


erally appreciated by students of political 
science or by students of sociology. The 
major changes in the family organization 
are due to technology. The steam engine 
as a source of power was too large for the 
dwelling house with its home Industries, 
and the larger buildings that were built 
over them were called facrories. Spinning, 
weaving, furniture production, soap pro- 
duction, medicine making, canning, bak- 
ing, tailoring, sewing, laundering, followed 
the steam engine into the factory. When 
these economic functions were in the 
home, the family as an institution regu- 
lated and controlled industrial production 
and the conditions of labor. But with the 
transfer of production to the factory, 
industrial conditions were uncontrolled 
for quite a time by any outside institution, 
but later the state took over certain reg- 
ulations, such as those dealing with child 
labor, accidents, working conditions, and 
hours of labor, which were formerly han- 
dled by the family. Whether government 
in exercising such regulations has made a 
satisfactory adjustment to this loss of eco- 
nomic functions by the family will be 
questioned by many persons who protest 
the existing order. There are those who 
argue that the Supreme Court still blocks 
the proper adaptation, and it may also be 
argued that the persistence of old bound- 
aries to local governing areas delays a 
proper adaptation on the part of govern- 
ment to an industry that has sprawled 
over state lines. But most everyone will 
agree chat the government delayed much 
too long in shortening the hours of labor 
of children and in general in preventing 
the excesses of unregulated industrialism. 

With the loss of the economic functions 
from the family, there was a correspond- 
ing loss in other correlated functions. A 
very good illustration is the protective 
functions exercised by the family over its 
members. For instance, the police now 
afford f.amiiies a protection once rendered 
by the adult males of the family with 
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their sword. So also the family’s recognized 
obligation was to protect their children. 
Yet in many families under the condition 
of life in the city's slums, where mothers 
are wage earners, and where gangs thrive, 
the protection of children is shifted to 
governmental agencies, such as juvenile 
courts, reform schools, playground direc- 
tors, and day nurseries. So, also, caring for 
the old was almost exclusively a family 
function before the modern technological 
development, except in chose accidental 
cases of badly broken kinship groups 
among the very poor, when the county 
poorhouse was provided. But now the 
transportation system scatters the mem- 
bers of the family groups to the different 
corners of the nation. The invention of 
contraceptives means that often there arc 
no children to care for the old. The fac- 
tory system brings more mobility of labor 
over longer distances than docs household 
agriculture. Furthermore, the crowding 
of families in mulcifamlly dwellings puts 
a premium on living space which makes 
the adjustment to the care of the aged 
more difficult, as does also the absence of 
a vegetable garden in cities. Private insur- 
ance companies have not met the problem, 
so this family function of caring for the 
old is being taken over by the state 
through the medium of old-age insurance 
programs. 

Indeed, it may be said that all forms of 
social insurance are functions taken over 
by the government from the family, be- 
cause technology first changed the family 
which in turn forced a governmental 
change as new technological developments 
grew up outside the homestead. This trans- 
fer of functions from the family to the 
state is not appreciated by the laissez- 
faireists. The family was once the chief 
regulatory agency over production, but 
as technology moved production outside, 
it was more or less unregulated, until it 
was found that the state had to do what 
the family once did in regulating working 


conditions. So, also, much of the prolifer- 
ation of the functions of city governments 
so well described by many political scien- 
tists is really the collective handling of 
functions that were done by the farm 
families before technology changed the 
face of society. The breakdown of the 
family, accomplished by technology, is, 
then, in a way, the cause of the socialistic 
and fascistic trends of the state. 

From this analysis it follows logically 
th.it there must have been a delay in the 
transfer of functions from family to state. 
How serious was the maladjustment can 
only be determined by examining each 
transfer separately. But the delay was 
quite seriously prolonged in the case of 
workmen’s compensation, and no doubt 
in the case of caring for the old and in 
unemployment insurance, as well as in 
other services. 

Another illustration of technology forc- 
ing a change lies in the field of inter- 
national relations. Here the steamboat, the 
cable, and radio have meant trade and 
travel, investment and the flow of short- 
time securities. Yet Washington’s farewell 
address about entangling alliance is still 
quoted in support of an isolationist policy. 
An adequate governmental development 
to keep pace with the technology that is 
forcing contacts between nations and 
nationals would include the ambassadorial 
and consular service, trade and investment 
information bureaus, well-thought-out 
creditor and debtor policies, monetary 
programs, as well as more than an isolated 
attack on such an international problem 
as war. We have in recent years greatly 
improved the consular service and made 
much better provision for information 
about trade. But in most other relations, 
it is easy to show rather conspicuous in- 
adequacies. In this particular illustration 
it is quite difficult within the limits of 
this paper to prove that changes in our 
governmental machinery dealing with 
contacts with other nations have not kept 
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pace with the technology that has m* 
creased there. But a brief examination of 
the situation makes the hypothesis quite 
probable. 

The most convincing illustntions in 
support of the idea of governmental in- 
ertia against the pervisi^e force of tech- 
nological change arc nituinlly histoncil 
rather than contemponiy From the 
practical point of view theie are many 
acute situations todiv apparently owing 
to the slowness of govei nmcnts to change, 
but this causal relationship is diihcult to 
prove. Quite similai to the crisis in county 
government is the situation in reference 
to the suburban aieas of the very large 
cities. The problem of government in 
suburban areas is precipitated by the auto- 
mobile and rapid lail transpoitation, both 
of relatively recent oiigin. They have dis- 
persed population and factoiies outward 
from the metropolitan center, but not yet 
has the city government been extended 
outward Instead there has grown up a 
multiplicity of local governments, educa- 
tional boards, sanitary commissions, park 
committees, health units, town gosern- 
ments, and dock commissions, presenting 
overlappings as well as interstitnl iieis 
The advantage of a larger central go\crn- 
ment by consolidation of these smaller 
local governing units is easily argued The 
advantages of consolidation are not difE- 
cult to see in dealing with crime, where 
the narrow boundary lines of city goxein- 
ments are quite inadequate to hold the 
criminal. He has learned the use of the 
automobile in making his escape, and his 
search for hide-outs his taken him into 
outlying regions where police suivtillance 
IS weak or nonexistent What is happening 
IS the creation by technology of a ncs^ 
population unit — not a city, not a village, 
not a county Indeed, thcie is as yet no 
name for it For want of a better desig- 
nation It IS sometimes called a metropoli- 
tan area But while technolog} has created 
this ne'si population unit, there has not 


yet been created an adequate governing 
unit for It. 

An inquiry into the relations of tech- 
nology and governmental change should 
include illustrations of governmental 
change producing new technologies Per- 
haps the best illustration is that of 
waitime goveinmcntal organizations de- 
veloping military inventions ind machines 
useful m war. Hcic the governmental 
thmgc would seem to piccede the tech- 
nology War, however, is also accompanied 
by a slowness to import military inven- 
tions found in other nations Military 
establishments are not always up to date 

There are, of course, many cases where 
governments take up directly a new in- 
vention and make use of it. Such is the 
case with the an plane. In such instances 
the reaction of goveinment to technology 
is somewhat similar to industry In these 
cases of direct use by governments of 
tools, adaptation is quite rapid once the 
government decides to adopt the new 
machine. The situation is different, 
though, m those cases where the influence 
IS less diicct, but comes indirectly from 
the infringement of some other social 
institution which has felt either its direct 
influence Thus the government seems to 
be slow in adjusting to the monopolistic 
industnes that technology is encouraging, 
and in lecognizmg the public-utihty 
status in scvcr.1l industries that appear to 
have reached that status today, again 
oaiing largely to technology. 

There is one type of governmental 
activity that very definitely encourages 
lesistance to change I refer to the courts 
in their piacticc of following precedent 
when interpreting a particular law. Law, 
Itself, is in a peculiai position as regards 
social change Common law is the codifi- 
cation of certun old customs on vital 
matters Hence the common law ciystal- 
lizcd the old and would, of course, be 
essential m station iry societies New situa- 
tions are dealt with by new laws from 
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legislative bodies. The purpose of new 
laws, like the old, is to make rules that 
society is to follow. But naturally, rules, 
in so far as they are specific, as most legal 
rules are, are only applicable to situations 
that are continuing. Thus, lawmakers and 
lawadministcrs seem to have the functions 
of laying out grooves for the flow of 
human behavior and of trying to force 
human beings to fit into the grooves. Such 
an assignment is quite in conformity with 
life as found in a stationary society. But 
in our changing society, technology is 
continuously breaking up many of the 
grooves that law makes and administers. 
Thus law and technology are opponents 
as in a battle. So it is natural that the 
courts should hack back to precedent; 
and the administrator is under oath to 
enforce the law, no matter what the 
changes may bring about. The lawyer 
loves the orderliness of his pattern of law 
and does not like to have it disarranged 
by invention. Meanwhile, in our rapidly 
changing society, the legislatures have a 
difiicult task with their large membership 
and their tradition of deliberation, of 
keeping up with the new and changing 
conditions brought In by technology. 

The courts are thus an extreme case of 
special resistance to change, but other 
structures of government have also special 
forces operating on them to resist change. 
The Constitution of the United States is 
thus too revered and hallowed an instru- 
ment to tamper with. The utterances of 
the fathers of our government are to be 
followed as literally as possible, so great is 
their halo, although they lived in a com- 
paratively simple household economy, 
while ours is a quite complicated machine 
ig«- 

Some governmental structures are thus 


an unusual obstacle to change. Meanwhile, 
technology develops, is let loose on society, 
sweeping all before it. Time on the clock 
of technology cannot be turned back. We 
cannot return to the stone age, nor to the 
horse and buggy, nor to the plantation 
days of a rural economy. Technology rolls 
on like a huge tidal wave, while govern- 
mental structures stand like the rock of 
ages in a world of disorder — an irresistible 
force meeting an immovable object. If 
governmental structures won’t change 
and technology can’t be stopped, what 
will happen? The answer is that the im- 
passe may be avoided, after delays long 
and painful enough, by developing prac- 
tices not officially recognized as govern- 
mental or political. These do the functions 
which a governmental structure would 
do if it had changed. Thus the legislative 
lobby performs, perhaps less well, func- 
tions which would be performed by a 
reorganized legislature with a more ade- 
quate basis of representation. The basis of 
legislative representation does not change, 
the influence of technology In reclassifying 
social groups cannot be stopped, hence a 
new liaison body develops to make the old 
governmental body work, somehow under 
the new conditions. Of course, it is nor 
strictly true, cither, that governmental 
structures do not change. The Constitu- 
tion is amended from time to time, and 
new administrative bodies do develop and 
even exercise legislative functions. But the 
tragedy lies in the delay. In conclusion, 
then, we may say, technology cracks the 
whip, but because these extra liaison 
bodies do not develop rapidly and properly 
in the effort to make the lethargic govern- 
mental structure work, the institutions 
of society slip out of gear and humanity 
suffers because of it. 
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Science and Democratic Government 


T. Swann Havdin^, author of this aiticle, IS editor of 
scientific publications foi the Depaitnient of Agiiculture He has 
recently published Ttio B]adc< of Giass nhich proiides a fascinat 
mg record of tlic successful application of science to agriculture 
In the article repiintcd hcie Mr Hirdmg emphasiaes the fact 
that goiernment is incieisingly dependent upon science .ind upon 
the expert Students mai usefully read Harold J Laski’s The 
Limitations of the Fxpeit' (Haipei’s Magazim 162 loi no) in 
conjunction with Harding's asscition that professional experts 
acting as consultants and in a purely adsisory capaaty are insuffi 
cient' What should he the lole of the exjierl in a democracy? 
How does one decide helucen experts when they disagree? 


As these lines are written two sullen 
groups of nations view one another across 
the woild with gradually intensifying 
hostility Dictatorship his shown that it 
can use scientific knowledge and the 
brains of scientists to create disaster 
However, in the years before the recent 
war, those most advanced nations in the 
sphere of government, the democncies, 
failed to give science its proper place in 
government, and in society Yet the same 
intelligence which so minculously per- 
fected an atomic bomb to wipe out an 
entire city could — had it hid incentive — 
have produced a garden city the like of 
which the woild has ncier known 

What IS the place of science in the gov- 
ernment of a democricy? We hive hid 
awesome demonstntion of the manner 
m which scientific knowledge can be 
harnessed by primiaiae and atiaistic gov- 
ernments of ruthless and ignoiant men 
to produce catastrophe We have had 
ample display of scientific illy connived 
calamity and disaster We hiac seen whit 
happens when the creators of scientific 
knowledge lenoiince responsibility for the 
use made of the power they unleash. We 


have had endless discussion of forms of 
government How do scientists fit into 
out own government? 

Much more important than political 
control of government is recognition, 
however belated, of the fact that advances 
in science and technology have revolu- 
tionized our governmental requirements. 
This applies to state governments but is 
especially true of Federal government As 
a specific example, why was it that a 
distinguished anthropologist only a few 
veils ago pointed out that our policy 
toward the American Indian had not in 
the least degree been influenced by the 
findings of chat distinguished scientific 
institution, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology? 

How could that have been possible, 
when the bureau had already issued nearly 
two hundred monographs and bulletins 
dealing with the American Indian and his 
culture? Publications of other scientific 
institutions doubled the number. Yet, 
with this mine of information at its dis- 
posal, our government’s policy towards 
our aborigines, w'hich should have been 
the most enlightened m the world, was 


From ‘The Place of Science in Democratic Goiernment," by T Swann Harding, American 
^octological Reititt' December, 1947 
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unaffected by science. Tbe material avail- 
able v'as used hardly at all. Our policy 
toward the Indians was compounded 
largely of preconceived notions held by 
nonspecialists and it was implemented by 
nonexpert personnel. 

You may regard that as a minor in- 
stance, but it could be duplicated in manv 
fields. Actually the social and economic 
environment of our government has been 
revolutionized by steam, electricity, ma- 
chinery, science, and technology. But 
government has not caught up to this, 
and we are on the threshold of atomic 
energy. Governmental policies based on 
ethical aspirations and preconceived no- 
tions, grounded in beliefs not sustained 
by facts, are as wholly outmoded as those 
based on the now anachronistic theories 
of Marx or Lenin. 

But the ideas of the agricultural age 
pteceding the era of machine industry and 
applied science still tend to prevail in out 
democratic government. Only World 
War n produced some awareness chat 
something mote was needed. We have 
clung to instinctive, emotional, rule-of- 
thumb methods in government. We have 
neglected scientific method, which Is 
essentially rational and analytical, which 
dispassionately assembles the pertinent 
facts, formulates conclusions based upon 
them, tests these out and modifies them 
on a basis of new facts as perceived, 
carries out experiments as required, and 
executes policies based on the knowledge 
so created. 

In recent years, it is true, large areas of 
government have necessarily become in- 
creasingly technical in character — but 
this docs not hold at the highest levels. 
The process was inevitable, unless we 
elected to renounce science and all its 
derivatives. The daily operations of public 
administration involved a knowledge of 
medicine, physics, chemistry, bacteriology, 
agronomy, higher mathematics, and a 
whole train of scientific disciplines. For 


the ordinary problems faced by govern- 
ment today can no longer be solved by 
simple exercise of nonexpert intelligence. 
Power to deal effectively with these 
problems rests primarily on technical 
competence. 

As Charles A. Beard wrote nearly 
iw'enty years ago: "In the presence of an 
intricate question respecting the hydrau- 
lics of riser improvement, the physics of 
hull design and water resistance, or the 
strength of materials, the most intelligent 
and highly educated law'yer or editor in 
America is about as helpless as the most 
ignorant laborer. Jefferson’s plowman 
and professor stand on the same footing. 
Hamilton’s rich and well-born and his 
despised mass of the people are in the 
same boat.” 

It remains true, of course, that a person 
of e.xceptional natural intelligence can 
more quickly master the intricacies of 
technology than one not so richly en- 
dowed. But life is far too short for anyone 
at all to master the entire range of 
specialties and to acquire technical com- 
petence in them. Hence the traditional 
government employee, as well as the 
statesman, must today heed the advice of 
specialists who speak tongues they do not 
fully understand, and who dimly inter- 
pret to them the more obscure frontiers 
of advancmg research, science, and 
technology. 

But informed competence rather than , 
unalloyed native intelligence is urgent all 
up and down the line. Whichever political 
party is in power, science holds the lead- 
strings. Dictatorship and democracy alike 
bow to science. 

Often in spite of itself, and against its 
own better judgment, our Federal Gov- 
ernment has had increasingly to employ 
scientific and technical personnel. If, for 
Instance, you enact a law to control 
traffic in food, drugs, and cosmetics or 
to inspect meat, you must have the re- 
quisite scientists to perform laboratory 
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work which will back up regulatory func- 
tions in these fields. You must also have 
researchers developing new facts and 
methods which can alone make actions 
stick in court. 

Today the Federal Government’s roster 
of scientific specialists runs the gamut of 
the sciences themselves, and of their 
highly varied subcategories. The tradi- 
tionally qualified, classically educated 
person of broad native intelligence, the 
nonspecialist, is in constant retreat before 
the expert. 

This thing began when Congress estab- 
lished a compulsory contributory medical 
service for the care of American mer- 
chant seamen in especially constructed 
marine hospitals. That radical step was 
taken July i^, 1798, and it meant that 
the government must hire medical spe- 
cialists; it ultimately developed into that 
magnificent research and service institu- 
tion, the Public Health Service and its 
National Institute of Health. 

Further impetus to the employment of 
scientific personnel was given by the 
creation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; President Lincoln signed its organic 
act May 1;, iSda. The second Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture — the agency then 
had a bureau, not a Cabinet, status — ^the 
distinguished General Horace Capron, 
soon found that mere hack politicians and 
ordinary clerks would not properly staff 
his Department. 

In his annual report to President Grant 
for 1 870, Commissioner Capron remarked 
that his agency’s "work demands a higher 
order of talent than the routine service of 
most public business; it requires a knowl- 
edge of national economy, social science, 
natural history, applied chemistry, ani- 
mal and vegetable physiology, and prac- 
tical agriculture; and presents so broad 
a range of facts in each field of investiga- 
tion as to demand the most active effort 
and the most persistent industry.” More- 
over he was being offered far too much 


help which was “practically useless for 
the purpose.” 

As time passed numerous Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies began to require the 
services of scientifically trained personnel. 
The armed forces soon had incorporated 
into them units which performed re- 
search. But it was World War II, of 
course, that made such extensive use of 
scientific knowledge and the experts; 
indeed it could not have been waged 
without them. The Office of Scientific 
Research and Development was the out- 
standing example of what efficient delib- 
erate mass homicide demands these 
modern times. 

Today science forms an essential ad- 
junct to and an integral part of all Gov- 
ernment operations in the field of agricul- 
ture and defense. The following much 
abridged list merely suggests the many 
other Federal Government activities which 
require the employment of scientific per- 
sonnel, the performance of research, and 
the application of scientific knowledge: 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, Hydro- 
graphic Office, Naval Observatory, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Geological Survey, Bureau 
of Mines, Office of Indian Affairs, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, National Bureau of Standards, Patent 
Office, Weather Bureau, Food and Drug 
Administration, Women’s Bureau, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Public Health Service, Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Federal Trade Commission, 
U. S. Tariff Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, Smithsonian Institution, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Veterans 
Administration, Agricultural Research 
Administration, Forest Service, Soil Con- 
servation Service, and Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Regulatory agencies must back their 
actions with scientific facts which often 
have to be ascertained by research. Indus- 
try generally is happy to have government 
undertake basic or pure research and it- 
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self, in the main, to pursue applied or 
development research. That last strong- 
hold of small free enterprise, the agricul- 
tural industry, by its very nature requires 
government to carry on most of its re- 
search, both basic and applied. Because of 
its unique status in our national life the 
Federal Government is in a very strategic 
position to procure statistics and other 
information required in research studies. 

Here rises the acute problem of han- 
dling scientific personnel by the quasi- 
traditlonal procedures originally evolved 
for quite other purposes. Such questions 
also arise as: Is a career in a government 
scientific laboratory a proper objective 
for a promising young scientist? Is gov- 
ernment research of high quality? Can 
government offer research workers an 
environment that will provide them free- 
dom and render them fruitful? Or will 
they be worried to exasperation with red 
tape and a subtle invisible censorship? 
How should research be budgeted and 
administered? 

Science has rapidly assumed an increas- 
ing place in government. Yet in 1947 
government spent only about j; million 
dollars on fundamental or background 
research.' Because approximate figures are 
readily available for the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, they will be used as an 
example. In 1900 it had about 300 em- 
ployees actively engaged in research; it 
spent about $490,000 on this activity, or 
something like $i,fi33 per employee per 
year. During 1918, the last year of World 
War I, the respective figures were 3,150 
employees, $5,600,000 appropriation, or 
$1,962 per worker. 

By 1932 Agriculture had nearly five 
thousand workers engaged in research, 
the appropriation for this activity was 

^ All-told the Federal government expenditure 
for 1947 will be about 625 millions, most of it for 
applied and developmental rcscareh. Of this So per 
cent will be spent by the armed forces, the re- 
mainder by civilian government agencies. 


$16,069,000, or $3,348 per employee. 
The respective figures were 6,250 em- 
ployees, an appropriation of $21,412,000, 
or $3,426 per employee the year of Pearl 
Harbor. The latest figures, those for 
1946, show 6,150 scientific workers, an 
expenditure of $4,026 on each and a total 
appropriation of $24,762,000 for research 
during the fiscal year.” The returns on 
such Investment in research are enormous, 
often 500, not infrequently io,ooo per 
cent; for detail see my book. Two Blades 
of Grass. 

This same volume also demonstrates 
that research and findings of the very 
highest type have resulted, many of which 
changed the entire course of science pro- 
gress. It is obvious that government can 
provide sufficient latitude for gifted re- 
search workers to do a superior job. Nat- 
urally it does not invariably offer an 
environment in which first-quality re- 
search can be performed. Many gifted 
scientists who entered government serv- 
ice during World War II and served 
under nonexpert officers of the armed 
forces complained bitterly and declared 
they would never work for government 
at peace. 

But the government can enable Its 
workers to do top-flight work. The dis- 
dain with which many scientists outside 
government affect to regard government 
scientific work is not wholly warranted 
by any means. Indeed this disdain is rather 
curious. It forms part and parcel of the 
American’s tendency to denigrate any- 
thing his government does, while resort- 
ing to it for assistance and protection in 
all great national emergencies. Moreover 
scientists who are employed by universi- 
ties, private foundations, or private indus- 
try, and who fervently thank God they 
do not have to work for government, run 
into just about the same sort of difficulties 

* Department of Agriculture expenditures for 
research will total about $31,328,000 for fiscal 
year 1947. 
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that they assume to be the government 
scientific worker’s unique portion. 

For there is a sort of invisible censor- 
ship in every laboratory. Research is di- 
rected and channeled by someone. Projects 
can be discontinued as surely because 
some director of an industry is hostile to 
them as because powerful groups cause 
politicians to deny them funds It is true 
that some powerful interest may pi event 
the performance of research and the dis- 
semination of Its results in some state 
university, but benefactors may quite 
Ignorantly stipulate that funds shall not 
be used for wise purposes m private re- 
search institutes. 

Again, freedom of publication may be 
impaired because some powerful interest 
would find the results inimical to its pre- 
sumed welfare, or because those up above 
decide that the results must remain secret 
for defense purposes. Many scientists who 
worked for government during World 
War II especially resented the latter. But 
no scientific woiker at all always has 
absolute freedom of publication. It is 
true that a reseaich workei may not 
widely publish results favorable to mar- 
garine in a state with a big dairy industry, 
but just as certainly all industrual con- 
cerns closely scrutinize and censor papers 
their staff members deliver or publish, to 
prevent giving away what they naively 
regard as industrial secrets. 

There is nothing about government 
employment chat is irrevocably hostile to 
the performance of high-quality research 
by top-flight mvcstigatois. Salaries in the 
lower grades are fully adequate. They arc 
inadequate in the higher grades, just as 
they are in univeisitics and private 
foundations, for both constantly lose top 
men to industry Yet those men must be 
more attracted usually by their monetary 
reward than by their scientific work. Men 
who leave fertile and varied fields of gov- 
ernment research to become research 
directors for soft drink or proprietary 


medicine concerns, however capable and 
competent, arc lacking in devotion to 
science 

Government sera ice also offers ample 
opjxirtunities for professional advance- 
ment and iCLOgnition and for in-seivice 
training, as ai til as ad\ meed education 
Equipment and supplies are normally 
avail iblc in plenty, there arc excellent 
libraries leadily accessible to perform a 
\aiietv of helpful functions It is true 
that goaeinment is still pcnuiious about 
travel funds, on the theory that any sort 
of trip partakes of the natuie of a \aca- 
tion, and is merely a slightly disguised 
recreational adienture Hence goaein- 
ment scientists do not have the oppor- 
tunity they should to attend piofessionil 
society meetings or to visit distant col- 
leagues to discuss mutual problems 

Howeaer, travel funds aie often re- 
stricted elsewhere than in goiernmcnt 
More SCI lous is the traditional government 
habit of budgeting research on an annual 
basis, quite like moio routine acmities 
Yet It has had recently to give a two- or 
three-year giiaiantce of continuition of a 
project when contracting with outside 
laboratories Any research project woith 
undei taking is likely to take at least a 
year merely to get under way. It should 
be gu.arantecd in advance sufficient lon- 
gevity to provide opportunity foi full 
accomplishment. Year-to-year appropria- 
tions, with the everpresent possibility of 
sudden discontinuance, do not conduce to 
piogicss 

Again, ordinary Civil Service pro- 
cedures created for the selection and 
appointment of clerical personnel aic ill- 
adapted to scientific woikers But im- 
pioaemcnts aic coming slowly Yeais ago 
ivlien the writer entered the serv'ice as a 
chemist he took a tavo-diy written assem- 
bled examination covering the entire field 
of them Stic. Today, of course, chemistry 
IS so divided up into unlike specialties 
that no one could even pretend to master 
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the whole £eld. So nonassembled exam- 
inations, interviews, and the filling out 
of forms as to education and experience, 
have taken the place of answering written 
questions m writmg. 

But successful applicants still appear in 
lists of eligibles, the unit desiring to make 
an appointment being required to select 
one of the top three. This is bad from at 
least two standpoints, one of which is 
veteran’s preference A Wave, or a male 
officer, who sat the war out in a Washing- 
ton office gets this preference which only 
combat veterans really merit It offers 
sufficient margin to place an incompetent 
on the hst of cligibles or a less competent 
individual among the cop three 

Secondly, practically e\erv scientific 
research job is unique Not just any 
chemist who can manage to stand high 
on a hst of eligibles can fill any job in 
this field the government may have va- 
cant. Usually a specialist with a peculiar 
knowledge of just certain things is re- 
quired. Yet the appointing agency ma> 
be compelled to accept an incompetent 
with noncombatant veteran’s preference, 
or someone unqualified m the special 
knowledge desired, because they happen 
to be among the top three. 

After he gets his appointment, the sci- 
entific worker is still hedged about with 
Civil Service rules. His piomotions de- 
pend on his efficiency ratings and, research 
being the exploratory job it is, it is next 
to impossible to rate a scientific lesearch 
worker by rules formulated for clerks 
and stenographers. The position of science 
in our government could be improved by 
changes in methods of examination, selec- 
tion, and promotion Separation and re- 
turement policies are already quite good 

Likewise improvements could be made 
in the budgeting of research programs 
and projects. There should be divisions, 
staffed by qualified specialists, in both the 
CivJ Service Commission and the Bureau 
of the Budget having the specific func- 


tion of attending the personnel and 
budgetary needs of all Federal research 
workers and programs. 

Quite arbitrary cuts in appropriations 
for research made by Congress can, of 
course, not only shatter morale among 
government scientific workers, but also 
discourage others from entering the sen - 
ice. Untold damage is done m this W'ay 
yet, considering the conditions under 
which It must function on trivial budg- 
etary details. It IS remarkable that Con- 
gress does as well as it does The entire 
procedure of justifying and granting ap- 
propriations for research needs renovation 

This brings us to the place of scientists 
in government. Originally piofessional 
workers were almost invariably subor 
dinated to administrators who were un 
trained in science But, regardless of hov 
rigorous an intellectual discipline mav be, 
only those trained in science, at least to 
some extent, can have proper regard for 
the place of science in modern culture 
and government 

As early as 1929 there was a British 
Association of Scientific Workers which 
got together with seventy members of 
the House of Commons and formed the 
nucleus of a Parliamentary Science Com- 
mittee. Its function was to inform Mem- 
bers of Parliament about the facts 
germane to scientific problems they had 
to consider. It also brought to the notice 
of Parliament what science had done, 
was doing, and could do, and advised hov 
government could best encourage research 
and duect the activities of technical 
personnel. 

Today scientific and technical knowl 
edge should largely control the ex- 
penditure of public funds. The useless 
expenditure of public money can bcttei 
be prevented by scientific study than by 
any other means. Nearly all problems of 
admmistracion and development now in- 
volve scientific factors It is anachronis- 
tic to leave control too much in the hands 
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of those who lack first-hand knowledge 
of science. 

When the boll weevil first appeared 
there were experts who knew what should 
be done and who advocated doing it, but 
nonscientists made the decision md the 
boll weevil became a disastrous'pest The 
same thing can be slid of the mmy years 
during which flood control and soil con- 
servation were vociferously advocated by 
experts who could not gun acceptance of 
their views by nonexperts who controlled 
the moneybags On one occasion a thou- 
sand economists signed a manifesto say- 
ing just what calamity would follow pas- 
sage of a certain tariff bill, they were 
Ignored and the calamity occurred quite 
as the experts predicted 

Scientists must do more today than 
merely push forward the frontiers of 
human knowledge They can no longer 
rest content to permit others to use the 
results of their discoveries unguided They 
must accept responsibility for control of 
the forces they have unleashed As we 
know from the activities of our associa- 
tions of atomic scientists, many of them 
are aroused to their responsibilities. But 
efficient administration and a high degree 
of informed statesmanship are now im- 
possible without the active co-operation 
of science 

Scientific workers must continue to de- 
mand their rightful place in pobey 
formulation By pure inadaertence and 
as a mere by-product of idle curiosity, 
science has done more to change the 
structure of our society during the past 
7$ years than all the politicians and 
reformers who ever lived The contention 
of political parties for control of govern- 
ment IS obsolete now when national poli- 
cies should be formulated on a basis of 
scientifically ascertained facts as inter- 
preted by experts 

These experts in both the social and 
the natural sciences should work in teams, 
along with the fellows who know how to 


make the people not only accept but relish 
what is best for the nation — the highest 
type of politicians. Professional experts 
acting as consultants and in a purely 
subordinate capacity are insufficient 
Their work cannot be wholly advisory 
Their position and status, relative to that 
of administrators, must be improved This 
does not mean ruin good scientists to 
make poor administrators 

But those who administer scientific 
programs and projects, as well as those 
who supervise the activities of scientific 
personnel, must have sufficient first-hand 
knowledge of science to enable them to 
act intelligently They may be far better 
administrators than the scientists, but 
they must understand science well enough 
to evaluate the problems confronting 
them The time is past when administra- 
tors who lack all knowledge of science 
should presume to deal with scientific and 
technical problems which can be under- 
stood and properly solved only by sci- 
entific means 

Science is peculiarly adapted to work 
well with government in a democracy. 
For democracy is a method, a scientifically 
experimental method, of government, 
wheieis dictatorship, of whatever kind, 
IS a rigid system of government A democ- 
lacy at its best also seeks the relevant 
facts, examines them dispassionately, 
formulates tentative conclusions based 
upon them, tries these conclusions m 
practice, and makes such adjustments m 
them as the circumstances warrant. That 
IS scientific method 

A democracy uses science m the for- 
mulation of policy Dictatorship uses 
scientific means of enforcing precon- 
ceived opinions, and of acquiring power 
over others Science strengthens and 
broadens democracy, it merely renders 
dictatorship more arbitrarily ruthless. Sci- 
entific personnel must achieve its rightful 
status within this our own democratic 
government 
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The Atomic Crusade 
and Its Social Implications 

AfthUT H . C OmptOn is- chancellor of Washington 
L'nisersilv, St. Louis, Mis-iouri. During the war he was director of 
the Government’s Metallurgical Project, which was responsible 
for the development of plutonium for use in the atomic bomb. 
Students of politics svil! ponder his conclusion that, "above all. 
the atomic project is an example of the supreme value of a pur- 
pose. . . . The lesson one learns is that when people are working 
with a will to attain an objective, they will strive to learn how 
to do their part, and will willingly work with others as may be 
necessary for the desired result.” Few Americans fully appreciate 
the implications of atomic energy for tlic whole society. This 
article attempts to outline some of the lessons learned, as well 
as projecting possible results of the “crusade” nhich produced 
a potent weapon. 


Much has been said regarding the im- 
plications of atomic energy. It is worth 
calling special attention to the unusual 
sequence of events that led to making 
atomic energy useful and which has made 
a group of scientists become a significant 
factor in our political and social life. This 
sequence of events is indeed a social move- 
ment, motivated primarily not by con- 
siderations of economic and political 
power, but by social objectives and ideals. 
For this reason the correct connotations 
are given by characterizing the movement 
of which the atomic bomb was an in- 
cident as "the atomic crusade.” 

In considering the social implications 
of this atomic crusade, it is important to 
note why it was possible for the move- 
ment to develop and succeed in its war- 
time objectives in the United States, 
while it was not similarly successful else- 
where. This will lead us into a considera- 
tion of its form of organization and of 
the factors favorable to its strength. 


What are the future implications of such 
features as the highly organized research, 
the close co-operation of science, indus- 
try, and government, and the imposition 
of secrecy on research that is traditionally 
free? But perhaps of greatest interest is 
the way in which the atomic crusade 
epitomizes certain major social trends, 
such as growing specialization with its 
implied co-ordinated co-operation, in- 
creasing emphasis on better training and 
education, and the growing awareness of 
the need for generally accepted social 
objectives as co-ordinating principles in 
setting a pattern for our social and polit- 
ical development. 

The dramatic use of the atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima was unique with regard 
both to the startling newness of the 
weapon and to its decisive effectiveness. 
Perhaps the bomb merely gave the Japa- 
nese a convenient excuse for resigning 
from a struggle which their leaders al- 
ready knew was lost. Nevertheless, it 


From "The Atomic Crusade and Its Social Implications," by Arthur H. Compton, The Annals 
0/ the Amciican Academy oj Political and Social Science, January, 1947. 
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changed literally at a flash the world’s 
attitude toward war. Our enemies had 
not overlooked the possibility of an 
atomic bomb. In fact, their progress in 
this direction was the spur that goaded 
us into its development. Their own war- 
time investigations had, however, con- 
vinced them that the construction of 
such a weapon could not actually be 
accomplished In oui own countiy the 
atomic bomb was one of the last major 
developments of war research to be un- 
dertaken. It was conceived as a practical 
undertaking only after other urgent war 
tasks had made heavy demands on the 
Nation’s major scientific talent. Thus it 
was the more remaikable that so complex 
an undertaking should have been canned 
to a decisive conclusion so quietly and 
in so short a time. 

FAITH IN THE GOAL 

The atomic program was in fact a 
crusade. This is why it was so effective. 
It was not necessary to have a highly 
refined organization to get co-operation. 
The goal was lecognized as so impoitant 
that personally favored ideas were will- 
ingly scrapped when it became clear that 
better progress could be made by work- 
ing along other lines Ind v dual scien- 
tists, leaders of the Government, the 
Army, universities, and great industiial 
organizations successively caught the 
vision of great aclii \ mont Thav could 
sec that success nighi p-11 ciily sictoiy 
and that to lose the 1 itc n ;h w ’ll mean 
defeat. They were glad foi a thince to 
share in what was instinctivdv rccogn zed 
as one of the great human adventuics of 
all time. 

Many have wondered how the seciet 
was so well kept that both our enemies 
and the American public were taken 
completely by suipiise Piobably some 
thousands of persons — a per cent or so 
of the million who worked on the job — 


knew, or guessed, that atomic bombs 
were being prepared. Though very few 
were acquainted with such essential de- 
tails as delivery schedules, objectives, and 
timing, the vigor of the prosecution of 
the work showed that the use of the 
bombs in this war was expected. Of 
course, caie was used in selecting those 
who would have to know the purpose of 
what they were doing. But the leal ex- 
planation for the tightness of the secrecy 
was that when by accident someone 
learned what was going on, he was awed 
by Its significance A simple suggestion 
was enough to make him understand that 
"here is something I must not tell. The 
safety of the world may depend on the 
tightness of mv lips.” He had himself 
become a part of the crusade. 

As in the case of a holy war, so also 
the atomic crusade was the expression of 
a widespread faith that had developed 
over many years, Among the scientists 
this was a faith in the reliability of their 
methods of prediction, a confidence in 
their ability to accomplish a task that 
theory showed was possible, combined 
with a conviction that the release of 
atomic eneigy would eventually become 
one of the greatest gifts that science 
could ever piovidc to man Geneiations 
of c\pcii-nce with the glowing applica- 
tions of science gave the lepresertatives 
of government and industry a faith in 
the considered judgment of scientists. 
Othei maivels as gicat as this had ap- 
pealed All those in responsible positions 
wcie date mined to avoid inv chance of 
losing the fight foi fiecdom If for no 
othei reason than that they might be 
light, the piedictions of the scientists 
must be listened to. Faith, expressed m 
complete suppoit, was called for. 

ATOMIC POWER IN PEACE 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
eithei the scientists 01 the Government 
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set out initiilly to build an atomic bomb. 
This was indeed the central military ob- 
jective of the great atomic war effort. 
The bomb was, however, only the war- 
time aspect of a much greater vision. 
This vision began to cake shape with the 
discovery fifty years ago that within the 
atom lies a storehouse filled with energy 
vaster by far than that which shows itself 
in such chemical processes as the burning 
of coal. Many a physicist in his heart of 
hearts hoped that he might have a share 
in presenting this wealth of energy in 
useful form as a Promethean gift to man- 
kind. Perhaps nothing that physics could 
ever do would be of so great practical 
importance. Dreams were dreamed of a 
mote abundant life, of greater knowledge 
to control disease, of greater freedom to 
build a better world. When uranium fis- 
sion was discovered, it seemed that these 
dreams might be made real. Atomic power 
to drive the wheels of industry? Yes, and 
to propel ships over the seas and supply 
heat in the arctic wilds, making more of 
the planet available to man. 

But uranium fission came at a time 
when war, the defense of all that was 
dear, compelled everyone’s attention. The 
possibility of atomic explosions had been 
thought of only as terrors to be avoided, 
disasters that might overcome the bold 
experimenters who first would start the 
atomic chain reaction. Could atomic en- 
gines win the war? Hardly. By the time 
they were developed in usable form the 
war should be over. Nor would the use 
of such engines be of decisive importance. 
But the sudden release of atomic energy 
might make a bomb that would give to 
its user an enormous advantage. When 
this advantage was clearly seen, fear lest 
the enemy might first build such weapons 
called for a great effort. The atomic war 
program quickly took shape and into it 
was thrown all the strength that could 
be spared from other vital tasks. 

To those who had been working with 


atoms for years, however, even the win- 
ning of the war was only one step in the 
use of the new-found strength. Victory 
was necessary so that people should be 
free to work for a better world. Among 
the essential features of that better world 
stands prominently the freedom from 
fear of war. The atomists knew that 
from here on, war would be so destruc- 
tive that its waging would be madness. 
The world must see that this is true and 
be compelled to find a way whereby war 
can be prevented. With this as a greater 
objective, the years they spent at making 
atomic bombs prepared those who were 
making them to burst into a vast mis- 
sionary call for peace as soon as the war 
was won. The little group of atomic 
physicists had now grown to a crusading 
army, with the strength of the many 
thousands of humanity-minded men and 
women who had shared their intense war 
effort. 

Nor is peace itself the final goal. Many 
have been the frustrations of science. 
Improved methods of supplying food and 
shelter and other essentials to needy hu- 
manity have failed to achieve their 
promise because of the failure of society 
to use them for the common welfare. 
Here in atomic energy is a new, great 
opportunity to enrich life. Those who 
have brought this new child of science 
into being are determined that they shall 
not be frustrated again. It is not the rich, 
not the clever or the powerful, not the 
United States, Canada, or Britain alone 
that shall prosper from this new gift. The 
whole world shall have peace and, as far 
as the new advances of science and tech- 
nology can bring it, prosperity and a 
more complete life. It is this great goal 
that the atomists hold before them. 
Atomic energy gives perhaps the greatest 
opportunity they will ever have to work 
effectively toward that goal. This oppor- 
tunity must be used to the utmost. Such 
is the spirit of the atomic crusade. 
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MOBILIZATION OF THE ATOMIC 
BOMB PROJECT 

In Eis olEcial report on the use of 
atomic energy in war Professor H. D. 
Smyth has given an authentic account 
of the way in which the atomic program 
was organized. For the purpose of this 
article it will be useful for me only to 
call attention to certain distinctive fea- 
tures of that organization. 

It was the civilian scientists actually 
engaged on studies of atomic fission who 
first called attention to its potential im- 
portance in war. Previous to the discovery 
of the fission of uranium, the hopes for 
releasing atomic energy were so vague 
chat no one considered seriously the pos- 
sibility of malting it useful in a practical 
way except after long-continued funda- 
mental research. Such research was indeed 
progressing, but without any of the urg- 
ency associated with war or even with 
imminent peacetime applications. With 
the discovery of the fission of uranium, 
however, physicists throughout the world 
looked for rapid developments. When in 
the spring of 1935 reports from Europe 
and America showed that this fission was 
accompanied by the emission of more 
than one neutron per disintegrating atom, 
the physics world was aware that an 
atomic chain reaction was possible. How 
it could best be achieved and how it 
could most effectively be used had yet 
to be explored. 

Atomic power, radioactivity in abun- 
dance, and bombs were thought of and 
discussed in all quarters of the globe. 
Those whose interests lay solely in pure 
physics thought of atomic fission as just 
one more property of matter that needed 
exploration. But those who were alert 
to war developments took quick action. 
In Germany the resources of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute at Berlin were turned 
to isotope separation with an eye alert 
to possible use for a chain reaction. In 


the United States the Government was 
persuaded to give modest support to the 
enterprise while its objectives were as yet 
vague. But until 1941 the primary initia- 
tive in this country continued to come 
from civilian scientists and the universi- 
ties. To the physicists of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Princeton, and the University of 
California goes the chief credit during 
these early years for proceeding with this 
vital program as far as limited support 
made possible, while a study was being 
made as to what military applications of 
the energy might be developed. 

These early explorations were con- 
ducted almost wholly by civilians, under 
the cover of a secrecy initiated and im- 
posed by the scientists themselves. Their 
work showed that U“*“ might be con- 
centrated by gaseous diffusion, that 
plutonium could be made which would 
be similar in properties to U■®^ and that 
with a suitable combination of uranium 
and graphite it might be possible to make 
an atomic chain reaction. Until the sum- 
mer of 1941 no serious attempt had been 
made in this country to sec how such a 
chain reaction might be made effective in 
the war, and lacking such an objective, 
government interest in the program was 
casual. 

The Gosernment Sponsors Research. 

Then came the report from England 
that her physicists had calculated that 
a bomb of enormous destructive power 
could be made from a surprisingly small 
amount of U-““. Our data supported 
theirs, and indicated further that the 
U"“’’ could be separated by any one of 
several processes that looked Industrially 
feasible. A reviewing committee, ap- 
pointed by the President of the National 
Academy of Sciences at the request of 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, reported favorably on the 
feasibility of making atomic bombs of 
U-“* that might be decisive in the war, 
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2nd gave a rough but reliable escunate 
of the time and the cost required to make 
the bombs It was on the basis of this 
report and of a similar recommendation 
from the British that President Roosevelt 
authorized Vanncvar Bush, as directoi of 
the Office of Scientific Rescaich and De- 
velopment, to proceed with full vigor 
with what experiments were needed to 
see whether the proposed atomic program 
was indeed practicible This oider, which 
became effective just before Peirl Harbor, 
was the start of the atomic development 
as an active war project. 

Vannevar Bush asked James Conant 
to see that the program was orginized 
and carried through Conant appointed 
an executive committee of six persons, 
of whom three were assigned responsi- 
bilitv for carrying through major divi- 
sions of the bomb development task 
Of these three, Harold Urey at Columbia 
University centered his work on the 
diffusion process for separating U“’L 
Ernest Lawrence at the University of 
California at Berkeley undertook to try 
the magnetic separation of the isotopes. 
I had the joint task of designing the 
bomb and developing a method for mak- 
ing plutonium This work was organized 
at the University of Chicago. 

A major handicap faced by the atomic 
program was the fact that other tasks 
were already in hand which had scoured 
the country for competent research men. 
The radar and electronics studies, anti- 
submarine research, and the ordnance 
laboratories had taken the first choice of 
men with the needed quilificacions. The 
atomic program was fortunate, however, 
in two ways First, a considerable nucleus 
of the leaders in atomic research had not 
left the field, and rallied to the newly 
established centers. And second, the pre- 
vious laboratories had drawn chieflv from 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and had 
not exhausted the extensive research 
talent from the middle of the country. 


Industry as well as science had to be 
recruited. With evidence of government 
interest, this industrial support was grati- 
fying. Consider for example the case of 
Company "A," which was uniquely quali 
fied to carry through a new and difficult 
pioccss that had been developed m the 
laboratory. Speed was of the essence. The 
task would demand a considerable part of 
the company's total strength at a time 
when It was already heavily loaded with 
unportant jobs. One morning the need 
was described to the head of the companv 
That afternoon the engineers started with 
the work The day after the delivery of 
the first order was completed, well ahead 
of schedule, the contract was signed deter- 
mining the price and other details. Com- 
pany "A” had become a part of the 
crusade. 

After six months of intensive effort, the 
scientists had gamed further confidence 
in the feasibility of a bomb using either 
U-” or plutonium. Hopeful progress hid 
been made toward separating U"®' The 
evidence was convincing that a pile of 
uranium and graphite could be built that 
would give a chain reaction and supply 
a source of plutonium. 

When President Roosevelt was pre- 
sented with these findings by Vannevar 
Bush, he set aside the needed funds and 
instructed the War Department to do 
whatever was necessary to build atomic 
bombs. To General Leslie Groves and 
Colonel (now General) K. D. Nichols of 
the Corps of Engineers was assigned the 
responsibility for putting the President’s 
order into effect. 

Army, Industry, Universities Cooperate. 

It was necessary for General Grov es to 
determine which of the various methods 
for producing U®®® or plutonium should 
be put on a production basis, the scale 
of the production program, how this pro- 
duction should be carried out, and under 
what conditions the bombs should be 
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built. He made these decisions with advice 
from a series of reviewing committees 
composed of highly qualified scientists 
and engineers who in turn discussed the 
problems with the research men who were 
engaged in the development of the proc- 
esses. His major decisions were in turn 
reviewed by a Military Policy Committee 
(Bush, Conant, General Styer, and Ad- 
miral Purnell) . Messrs. James Conant, R. 
C. Tolman, W. K. Lewis, and C. A. 
Thomas acted as frequent consultants to 
him on technical aspects of these prob- 
lems, though a large part of his advice 
came directly from the leaders of the 
various development projects. 

Because of the short time available, the 
policy adopted was that of proceeding 
immediately with the building of produc- 
tion plants which, if all went as hoped 
for, would make available at the earliest 
possible moment enough atomic weapons 
to be of decisive military value. For the 
sake of speed and sureness, three methods 
of separating U-'” were carried through 
to production. While only one method of 
producing plutonium was completed, 
alternative methods were under develop- 
ment until the chosen process looked cer- 
tain of success. Placing the bomb pro- 
duction unit in a completely isolated area, 
under the direction of a theoretical physi- 
cist who in spite of his evident competence 
was untried in such a major administrative 
task, was one of General Groves’ many 
major decisions which, if wrong, might 
have meant the failure of the enterprise. 

In order to secure the full co-operation 
of industry, General Groves chose the du 
Pont Company as a leader, and requested 
this organization to undertake the con- 
struction and operation of the plant for 
producing plutonium. Representatives of 
the company were given full opportunity 
to study the state of development of all 
aspects of the bomb program. 

After two months of such study, in a 
meeting at Wilmington, a vice president 


of the company officially told General 
Groves that if the Army insisted, the 
du Pont Company would proceed with 
constructing and operating the plutonium 
plant, but that he must state that in the 
judgment of the company the chance was 
not greater than one in one hundred that 
useful results would come from the work 
during World War II. The vice president 
explained that as yet (November 194a) 
no laboratory demonstration of a chain 
reaction had been made, and no laboratory 
process for separation of plutonium had 
been developed. To assume the establish- 
ment of such unknown processes on a 
production basis before the war would be 
over seemed quite unrealistic. Fortunately, 
within two weeks the chain reaction was 
operating in the laboratory, the reviewing 
committee brought in a favorable report, 
and the du Pont Company, at the Army’s 
urgent request, undertook the contract, 
devoting to it the best talent in its 
organization. 

Other major industrial organizations 
were similarly brought into the enterprise. 
Sometimes parts of the task looked almost 
hopelessly difficult. Occasionally one of the 
operating companies or one of the leaders 
of the scientific program would become 
discouraged about an essential part of 
the work. General Groves and Colonel 
Nichols, however, never faltered in their 
determination to carry through. 

From the beginning of the task, the 
universities had been taking an active 
part. Now they were asked to undertake 
new burdens. Especially at Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, and Columbia the undertaking 
assumed proportions comparable with or 
greater than all the rest of the universities’ 
activities. It was not obvious that the type 
of work to be done was appropriate to a 
university. Nevertheless, here were cor- 
porations that were prepared to operate 
the new mushroom research organizations. 
In the emergency the heads of these insti- 
tutions felt that they must help if they 
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were needed. As one spokesman said, "We 
will turn our university inside out if 
necessary for winning this war.” 

Thus the army, American industry, 
and the universities joined the atomic 
crusade. 

Decision on Use of Bomb. 

As the time approached when the 
bombs would be complete, fateful de- 
cisions were necessary. Though the atomic 
program was initially stimulated by fear 
of Germany, the European war was now 
drawing to a close In planning for the 
use of the bombs against Japan, President 
Truman acted on the advice of a cmlian 
committee of highest level Originally the 
program of developing and building the 
bombs had been authorized by President 
Roosevelt, in consultation with Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, Secretary of War Stimson, 
Chief of Staff General Marshall, Vannevar 
Bush, and James Conant. As the work 
proceeded and large expenditures were 
required, members of the Military Affairs 
Committee and a few others were m- 
formed as to plans, progress, and inten- 
tions. 

Shortly after the death of President 
Roosevelt, President Truman appointed a 
civilian Interim Committee to advise him 
regarding the atomic program. The Secre- 
tary of War was chairman of this com- 
mittee, with George L Harrison as his 
alternative Other members were James F. 
Byrnes, now Secretary of State; Ralph A. 
Bard, former Under Secretary of the 
Navy; William L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, Vannevar Bush, James 
B Conant, and Karl T. Compton. Ad- 
visers to this committee were General 
Marshall, Genera! Groves, and a "Scien- 
tific Panel” consisting of Ernest Lawrence, 
Lnneo Fermi, Robert Oppenhcimer, and 
Arthur Compton The use of the hombs 
by the Army was ordered by President 
Truman, closely in accord with the recom- 
mendations of this Interim Committee. 


The Committee likewise outlmed the 
broad policies for the further development 
of the possibilities of atomic energy. Their 
policies continued to serve as the Govern- 
ment’s guide until Congress enacted new 
legislation 

STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 

The atomic program is an excellent 
example of the usefulness of both free 
and organized research. That the possi- 
bility of releasing atomic energy was 
discovered is a triumph of free research 
That this possibility was so quickly ap- 
plied IS a phenomenal achievement of 
organized research. 

The Nazis introduced the distinction 
between "German” and "Jewish” science 
"German” science was that which was 
distinctly capable of advancing the rela- 
tive stiength of the German Nation 
"Jewish” science was that which was of 
value only for general understanding, or 
of general human benefit Science of the 
former type was practical; of the latter, 
theoretical or broadly basic in its interest 
It was partly because of Nazi scorn of 
such basic science that many students of 
science left Germany for countries such 
as Britain and America where they might 
pursue their studies with freedom. 

Nuclear physics, whose growth has 
made atomic power available, is a com- 
bination of the studies of atomic struc- 
ture, the theory of relativity, and the 
quantum theory None of these was con 
sidered by the Nazis to be "German” 
science Uranium fission was discovered 
in a German laboratory, the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute, which was almost unique 
in continuing the support of fundamental 
science In the United States, however, 
scientists remained free to work in what- 
ever fields seemed to them of greatest 
value Our universities, in fact, encour- 
aged whatever studies might aid in the 
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understanding of the physical world. Be- 
cause of the high value that they place 
on freedom of thought, our scientists, 
especially those of foreign origin, were 
doubly eager to work with their full 
strength for the survival of our Nation. 
It is thus fair to say that the strength 
that comes because of freedom was a vital 
factor in enabling the United States to 
initiate and carry through its atomic 
crusade. At the same time, co-operation 
in research was called for to an unpre- 
cedented extent. How was such co-opera- 
tion possible in a country where freedom 
of effort was so highly valued.^ 

A part of the answer is to he found in 
the spontaneous growth of our voluntarily 
organized research programs. The centers 
where the atomic research program de- 
veloped most productively were those 
such as at Berkeley and Chicago where 
there already existed strong nuclei of 
scientists who had come together volun- 
tarily because by co-operative effort they 
could work more effectively on their 
chosen tasks of nuclear physics or cosmic 
rays. The atomic laboratories were merely 
greatly expanded organizations of the 
type which had already become a pattern 
far modern science — voluntary research 
teams, the members of each team follow- 
ing willingly the plan set hy its captain. 

It is important to note that these war 
research teams were also composed of 
volunteers. They came together not be- 
cause of orders, but because they saw that 
only by such co-operative effort could 
they do the job that they felt was so 
urgent, While this might have resulted in 
weakness because of poor co-ordination of 
effort, it turned out to be a source of 
strength. 

General Groves once complained that 
these scientists were undisciplined: "They 
do not know how to take orders or give 
orders.” It was explained to him that they 
had instead a different kind of discipline. 
The scientist is essentially an initiator. It 


is his function to find out for himself 
what needs to be done and to exert the 
self-discipline required to do it without 
instructions from anyone. 

The technique of directing the activi- 
ties of such a group of self-starters so that 
their work will be effectively co-ordinated 
toward a single goal is very different from 
that of commanding an army or bossing a 
crew of laborers. Instead of telling a man 
what his job is and how he should do it, 
the research man needs first of all to know 
what the objective of his task is, why it 
is important, and what the interests and 
abilities of his collaborators are. Then he 
can intelligently choose for himself where 
he can best contribute to the program. 
It takes more effort thus to keep a pro- 
gram oriented; but having chosen his task, 
the scientist assumes a responsibility and 
an enthusiasm for its accomplishment 
which are not to be found among those 
who work merely under orders. 

An important but rarely mentioned 
feature of the war research organizations 
was the frequent staff discussions of tech- 
nical and policy problems. When the plu- 
tonium project was at its height, such 
meetings were held regularly twice a 
month, usually at Chicago, but occasion- 
ally at Oak Ridge or elsewhere. A hundred 
or more persons would attend with repre- 
sentatives from the scores of widely dis- 
tributed centers at which collaborative 
work was going on. Papers were read, some 
dealing with the progress on important 
problems, and some with technical or 
scientific information that had been 
found. At the policy meetings, with 
attendance limited to some thirty heads 
of laboratories or divisions, the state of 
the atomic program was regularly re- 
viewed and plans for the future were 
discussed. While at all of these meetings 
representatives of the Army were present, 
the notable fact was the freedom and 
thoroughness with which all the relevant 
problems were considered. Perhaps more 
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than any other aspect of the organization, 
it was these regularly scheduled general 
discussions, combined with frequent 
group discussions at each major center, 
that kept the work progressing on the 
direct road to success. 

Difficulties under Army Control. 

When the atomic program was trans- 
ferred to the Army’s shoulders, there were 
many discussions as to the advisability of 
inducting many or all of chose engaged 
in it into the Army, so that they might 
work under military directives. Such 
action would, I believe, have made it 
enormously more difficult to maintain the 
freedom necessary for effective progress. 
Even without such direct militarization, 
the evident need for concentration on the 
direct line of attack to solve the problems 
promptly led to much more regimentation 
than would ordinarily have been accept- 
able over so long a time to research men. 
By keeping the top direction in the hands 
of men who were themselves familiar with 
research, however, it was possible to main- 
tain a highly co-ordinated program with- 
out coercion and with persistently high 
morale. 

The difficulty of organizing such a re- 
search program within the Army’s accus- 
tomed secrecy rules, however, amounted 
practically to an impossibility. Prominent 
among the military principles of secrecy 
is that of compartmentalization. No one 
must know anything that is not necessary 
for performing his own task. If, however, 
one is to choose his task and take the 
responsibility for performing it so as to 
give the results needed by others, one’s 
view of the over-all effort must extend 
well beyond his own immediate compart- 
ment. On the other hand, the sense of 
responsibility that goes with understand- 
ing the significance of one’s work gives 
unusual earnestness in avoiding leaks of 
information to those outside the project. 
The result was that within the research 


groups knowledge of what was going on 
was mevitably much more widespread than 
the security officers desired. Yet if any 
leak of significant information was trace- 
able to the workers in the research labora- 
tories, it was never mentioned by the 
security officers. 

On the other hand, it would be unfair 
to say that secrecy as imposed by the 
Army had any appreciable retarding effect 
on completing the atomic bombs. In the 
early stages, before atomic energy was of 
interest to the Army, it is probable that 
secrecy regarding the work on designing 
chain reacting piles and the withholding, 
even from official reviewing committees, 
of information regarding explosive chain 
reactions may have delayed the develop- 
ment of the program by many months. 
This early secrecy was, however, self- 
imposed by the scientists engaged in fission 
studies and those charged with promoting 
the research. After the sumiper of 1942, 
when the Army was placed in control, I 
know of no time when the program of 
producing the materials and building the 
bombs was appreciably delayed by lack 
of scientific or technical information. 
Military secrecy made necessary a greater 
scientific effort, and it occasionally caused 
some close approaches to serious errors; 
but it cannot fairly be charged with re- 
tarding the final preparation of the bomb. 

Gap between Research and Application. 

One of the unprecedented features of 
the atomic program was the large-scale 
co-operation of academic scientists, in- 
dustrialists, and military men. The origi- 
nal ideas and their reduction to laboratory 
practice were primarily the contribution 
of men from the universities. The huge 
production program called for the 
strength of our best-organized industries. 
The undertaking of transferring the aca- 
demic knowledge to industrial production 
and military use could in wartime be 
co-ordinated only through the military. 
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The obstacles in the way of smooth 
co-operation were many. Many of the 
scientists, as is usually true of inventors, 
wanted to retain control of the design, 
the construction, and even the operation 
of the production plants The ideas were 
theirs None but them knew how to build 
and operate the new devices Not only had 
they earned the right to control the first 
use of their inventions, but also they were 
confident that they could bring faster 
production results than could others who 
would have to learn the processes from 
the begmning The industrial men started 
with little faith in the practical compe- 
tence of the scientists, but that bttle faith 
grew to full reliance as the two groups 
worked together The concern of the 
scientists with rhe objectives, the progress, 
and the consequences of their work was 
a worry to the Army men, who could not 
understand why a simple order was not 
an adequate basis for the scientists’ action 
American education has never solved 
the problem of preparing men for re- 
search on the new developments required 
by industry The traditional training 
received by an engineer has been in famil- 
iarizing himself with the accepted methods 
of performing important mdustrial proc- 
esses He IS rarely introduced to the search 
for new methods of doing the old tasks, 
much less for methods of doing tasks such 
as have not been done before The research 
scientist, on the other hand, has tradi- 
tionally been led to consider fundamental 
science only as worthy of his attention, 
and the practical arts as of concern only 
to those m a lower stratum of intellectual 
society He has been taught how to find 
all kinds of new facts and methods, but 
has not learned the value of concerning 
himself with the things of practical use 
The enforced wartime association of 
scientists and engineers has had at least 
some effect in giving each of these pro- 
fessions a greater appreciation of the task 
the other is performing What is more. 


hundreds of young men have learned by 
practical experience the art of engineering 
research It remains to be seen whether 
our universities and technical schools will 
be able to develop a postwar education 
that will supply the new men so urgently 
needed for solving the new technical 
problems of industry 

LASTING EFFECTS OF THE 
ATOMIC CRUSADE 

The great human significance of the 
atomic crusade is its dramatic emphasis 
on the vital necessity of co-operation 
versus antagonism, of intelligent versus 
emotional or unconsidered living, and 
of great, commonly accepted objectives 
These needs have become increasingly evi- 
dent with every advance of science and 
technology They are, in fact, essential to 
civilization But the atomic bomb has 
written them before us in blazing letters 

The atomic bomb has made any future 
war between nations armed with such 
weapons so disastrous to both parties as to 
be irrational The only way to a\ oid such 
disaster is that of international co-oper 
ation, intelligently planned to prevent any 
nation from initiating a war Onlv by 
progiessive elimination of antagonisms 
and inculcation of a desire for co-opera- 
tion can we hope to attain the great 
objective of a long-enduring peace with 
freedom 

Science and technology have brought 
with them increasing specialization Man- 
agement and labor, the various trades and 
professions, government with its many 
branches, business and agriculture, school 
and church, each is developing toward 
doing a better job in a narrower field This 
system greatly increases our strength and 
richness of life as long as we work effec- 
tively together When antagonisms de- 
velop, however, as in a nation-wide strike 
or an unwillingness to give justice to a 
minority group, the complex modern 
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society becomes weakened so that all of 
us suffer. 

The Value ol Co-operation. 

In this regard the atomic program is 
itself a notable example of the effective- 
ness of co-operation. Mention has already- 
been made of the way in which the scien- 
tists, the industrialists, and the Army- 
worked together. It should be noted that 
this co-operation was not based on any 
special friendship or understanding. It 
occurred rather because each group recog- 
nized that full co-operation with the 
others was necessary- in order to perform 
its own task. Accordingly, each gave to 
the other the best help within its power. 
As a result of close w-orking together over 
the years, there developed a much im- 
proved understanding of each other’s 
attitudes and^ problems, an increased 
respect, and many friendships. 

Within these three major groups, also, 
the differences w-ere striking. Under the 
officers of the Regular Army were Reserve 
officers, enlisted men and women with and 
without technical training, many civilians 
in various capacities, and even hundreds 
of naval personnel. The industries em- 
ployed not only engineers, but specialists 
of all varieties, tough construction crews, 
skilled and unskilled labor of all kinds. It 
was remarkable to see thousands of newly 
recruited men and women learn to do new 
and unheard-of jobs as operators with skill 
equal to or better than that of their 
scientist teachers. Among the scientists 
were voluntary and compulsory exiles 
from Europe who brought a large share 
of the theoretical knowledge and earnest 
enthusiasm that made of the project a 
crusade. Noteworthy also were the dozen 
Negro scientists who worked in complete 
equality with their white colleagues. The 
men from all corners of the country, from 
England, and from other countries, 
worked together with no thought of 
differing interests. 


To all concerned it was evident that 
this task called for more education and 
training than w-as usual for preparing our 
technical men. The physics and chemistry 
were of a highly advanced research type, 
which was understood at first only- by 
those of the most extensive training. The 
organizational task performed by the 
Army was one requiring an acquaintance 
w-ith the Nation’s industrial possibilities 
and a familiarity with Washington poli- 
tics and with labor problems far beyond 
the ken of most engineers. Likewise, the 
engineering required to build a complex 
new plant, with not es-en a pilot plant as 
a pattern to follow, with small tolerances 
and details such as had never previously- 
been heard of, called for the best skill 
the Nation had available. The importance 
of the extra knowledge and skill in mak- 
ing sure that the right moves would be 
made was thus impressed upon all who 
shared the enterprise. Only- by intelligent 
planning could such a cask have a chance 
of success. 

Need for National Goal. 

Above all, the atomic project is an 
example of the supreme value of a pur- 
pose. The war goal of the atomists was 
to build bombs that would bring victory 
and lasting peace. This was a part of the 
greater goal of defense and victory. The 
lesson one learns is that when people are 
working with a will to attain an objective, 
they will strive to learn how to do their 
part, and will willingly work with others 
as may be necessary for the desired result. 
With a goal established, training has a 
meaning and the will to co-operate is 
taken for granted. Here is the secret of 
co-ordinating the efforts of a free and 
democratic people. 

In the success of the atomic bomb 
project the United States has perhaps 
caught a new view of its titanic strength. 
It is a strength that comes when a com- 
pelling objective draws the co-ordinated 
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effort of trained and educated citizens. 
Those who have shared in the atomic cru- 
sade are now insisting that this titanic 
strength be turned toward ensuring the 
world’s peace and toward giving the 


world’s people a chance to share more 
fully in making their lives of value. To- 
ward this great task the mobilization of 
atomic strength of the Nation was but 
a step. 


Law and Atomic Energy 

E. Blythe Stason is Professor of Law and Dean of the 
University of Michigan Law School and a specialist in adminis' 
trative law. He has written this article to illustrate some of the 
implications of modern science for law and to suggest the impact 
of atomic fission on the legal system itself. Convinced that the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation of our time, Mr. Stason focuses his attention on 
that Act. What is the challenge of modern science to our insti- 
tutions? What is involved as we move “away from mie by law 
and toward rule by public administration"? 


Among its other contributions to society, 
the legal system furnishes, as well it may, 
the necessary rules, principles, and stand- 
ards to guide and regulate the activities 
of mankind, to the end that people may 
live together in relative peace and har- 
mony, and may carry on their everyday 
activities without unduly impinging on 
the rights and privileges of others. How- 
ever, the technological developments of 
these recent science-dominated years have 
created severe stresses in the legal system 
by increasing enormously the interdepend- 
ence of mankind, thereby requiring infi- 
nitely more complicated legal controls to 
keep in good order the progressively more 
complex social and economic system. And 
then by way of climax, the year of our 
Lord 1945 projected into an already com- 
plex society atomic chain fission, and, as 
time goes on, this, together with the possi- 
bilities of the atomic bomb, will further 
increase the stresses in the legal system. 
It is not too much to say that no one yet 


knows whether a democratic legal system 
can survive these stresses. We earnestly 
hope it can. 

My purpose in this article is to report 
upon some of the legal implications of 
modern science, and, since atomic fission 
not only illustrates the effect of modern 
science on law as a social institution, but 
has the further advantage of being dra- 
matic and timely, I shall use its impact on 
the legal system as the concrete example 
to buttress the general conclusions I wish 
to establish. 

INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC 
ASPECTS 

How to wrap the legal system around 
a technological monster possessing the 
potentialities of atomic energy, taking 
account not only of its known values but 
also of its extravagant possibilities for the 
future, is an affair of no small dimensions. 
The problem resolves itself into two 
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phases — one international and the other 
domestic. 

President Truman and Prime Ministers 
Attlee of England and Mackenzie King 
of Canada hare announced the,r approval 
and support of ultimate control of all 
nonpeaceful aspects of atomic energy by 
the United Nations. On November ij, 
1945, these three representatives of their 
respective nations met in Washington and 
issued a Declaration on Atomic Energy, 
stating at the outset their willingness to 
proceed with the exchange of fundamental 
scientific information and the interchange 
of scientists and scientific literature, all 
for peaceful ends, with any nation that 
will fully reciprocate, just as soon as elec- 
tive and enforceable safeguards against use 
for destructive purposes can be devised. 

The international aspect of the matter 
IS now in the hands of the United Nations. 
At Its London meeting, the United Na- 
tions set up a Commission on Atomic 
Energy. President Truman has named 
Bernard M Baruch to be the United States 
representative on the Commission. 

Consideration of the international ar- 
rangements IS now in progress, although 
at the present moment there is a substan- 
tial dispute between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
regaiding the character of international 
safeguards to be adopted. Eventually the 
international arrangements will become 
law by being written into a treaty and 
submitted to Congress for approval. 

In the meantime, we must set our do- 
mestic household in order. Up to the pres- 
ent time, ill of the two billion dollars’ 
worth of wartime deielopment of atomic 
fission has been conducted by and under 
the complete control of the War Depart- 
ment, where it was very properly placed 
in 1942 by the Piesidcnt of the United 
States, acting under his war powers Now 
that the war is at an end, the burden falls 
on Congress to devise a permanent, peace- 
time program inducting atomic energy as 


well as may be into our conventional legal 
system. 

ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 

After nearly a year of hearings and 
study, Congress on July 16 adopted the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, thus writ- 
ing into law Its best judgment concerning 
proper peacetime controls for the world’s 
most dynamic technological discovery It 
IS among the most, if not the most, im- 
portant legislation of our time. In pursuit 
of some conclusions on the legal implica- 
tions of modern science, I am going to 
describe this Atomic Energy Act in some 
detail, and thereafter I shall lav before 
you certain generalizations, both concern- 
ing the act Itself, and also conceining the 
inteirehtions of law, administiation, and 
technology. 

The act IS bulky, consisting of about 
fifty pages of printed matter. Its objec- 
tives are readily understood, but their 
achievement is exceedingly difficult The 
regulatory powers of government in deal- 
ing vith atomic energy override four 
separate processes: fiist, fundamental re- 
search in atomic theory, second, mining 
or acquisition of source materials, that is, 
the raw elements from which the fission- 
able material is extracted; third, detelop- 
ment of processes and devices by which 
fissionable material is extracted from 
souice materials; and fourth, utilization 
of fissionable material in the generation 
of useful energy. 

The law undertakes to control, operate, 
regulate, or prohibit all of these techno- 
logical processes as the public interests 
may require. Thus stated, the legal prob- 
lem seems simple and not too different, 
let us say, from tbe perfectly familiar 
regulation of the electric power industry, 
the communication business, or any other 
public utility. However, because of cer- 
tain unique potentialities of atomic en- 
ergy, the simplicity of theory changes 
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into extreme complexity m application. 

The act contains ii Sections. Eleven 
of them deserve special elaboration. 

Declaration of Policy. 

Section I states. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the people of the United States that subject 
at all times to the paramount objective assui 
mg the common defence and security, the 
development and utiha.ition of .atomic eneigy 
shall, so far as practicable, be directed toward 
improving the public welfare, increasing the 
standard of hv mg. strengthening free compe- 
tition in private enterprise, and promoting 
world jieace 

It IS the purpose of this act to effectuate 
the policies by providing among others 
for the following major programs relating to 
atomic energy 

(i) A program of assisting and fostering 
private research and development to encour- 
age maximum scientific progress 

(a) A program for the control of scien 
tific and technical information which will 
permit the dissemination of such information 
to encourage scientific progress and for the 
sharing, on a recipiocal basis, of information 
concerning the piactical industrial applcation 
of atomic energy as soon as effective and en- 
forceable safeguards against its use for de 
struenve pui poses can be dev ised 

(3) A program of fedeially conducted 
reseaich and development to assure the gov 
ernment of .adequate scientific and technical 
accomplishment 

(4) A program for government control of 
the production, ownership and use of fission- 
able material to assui c the common defence 
and security, and to insure the broadest pos 
sible exploitation of the field 

(5) A program of administration which 
will be consistent with the foregoing policies 
and witli international arrangements made by 
the United States, and which will enable the 
Congress to be currently informed so as to 
take further legislative action as may here 
after be appropriate 

Organization. 

Section 2 .mposes responsibility for 
achieving the desired objectives upon an 


Atomic Energy Commission which is the 
principal admmistrativc agency created 
by the act. The Commission is composed 
of five full-time civilian members, ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. Originally the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee (Hon Andrew 
May of Kentucky, chairman) recom- 
mended a commission of nine members 
and would not have required that they 
be placed on a full-time basis In other 
words, under the original House version 
the President could have appointed officers 
in the armed forces of the United States, 
and thus the door was left open to mili- 
tary domination of the future develop- 
ment of atomic energy. This aroused 
violent and quite justifiable opposition, 
and the act as finally adopted, on the 
insistence of the Senate, and with the 
support of the President, prescribes a full- 
time and hence a civilian Commission 
membership. A salary of $17,500 per 
annum is prcsciibed foi the Chan man, and 
$15,000 for the other Commissioners. 
The Commissioncis hold office for terms 
of five yeais each 

Within the Commission and subordinate 
to It, there is a general manigei, also 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and four 
division heads appointed by the Commis- 
sion The divisions specified are Division 
of Research, Division of Production, 
Division of Enginceting, and Division of 
Military Applications The head of the 
last-named division may be a military 
officei Then there is a General Advisory 
Committee, a boaid of advisers appointed 
by the President fiom civilian life. This 
Advisory Committee is to meet at least 
four times each calendar year to advise 
the Commission on scientific and technical 
matteis relating to research and develop- 
ment of atomic energy 

Finally, there is a Military Liaison 
Committee consisting of representatives 
of the War and Navy Departments, de- 
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tailed without additional compensation 
by the Secretaries of War and Navy. The 
Atomic Energy Commission is com- 
manded to advise and consult with this 
Liaison Committee on all matters which 
the Committee deems to relate to military 
applications of atomic energy. 

Research. 

Congress has recognized that only by 
continued progress in science can the 
high purposes of the act be achieved. In 
Section 3 the Commission is authorized 
both to conduct its own research pro- 
grams and to assist research m private 
and public institutions by making sup- 
porting arrangements through contracts, 
agreements, and loans in aid of research 
activities 

Especial care has been taken in vaiious 
parts of the act to avoid imposing restric- 
tions on private research Indeed, the 
power of the Commission over such re- 
search IS confined to the bale minimum 
necessary to protect national security and 
to prevent hazards to the public safety 
and health 

Production oE Fissionable Material. 

Congress early became convinced that 
an absolute government monopoly of the 
function of producing fissionable mate- 
rials IS indispensable to effective protection 
of the public interests in atomic encrgv. 
A number of reasons point unmistakably 
to this conclusion, even though it may 
seem superficially inconsistent with our 
general reluctance to authorize govern- 
ment to embark upon business enterprises 
Most important of all the reasons is the 
fact that fissionable material is the prin- 
cipal ingredient of atomic bombs, and to 
permit private manufacture of such 
weapons would be to turn loose in the 
world enormous destructive potentialities. 
Accordingly, Section 4 of the act pio- 
vides that the Commission shall be the 
exclusive owner of all facilities for the 


production of fissionable material. An 
exception is made of research facilities, 
and facilities having a potential produc- 
tion rate inadequate to enable the operator 
to produce atomic weapons. Conversely, 
It IS made unlawful for any private person 
to own such facilities. 

If It so desires, the Commission may 
Itself operate its facilities for the pro- 
duction of fissionable materials. However, 
the act has endeavored to some extent to 
reconcile government monopoly with our 
traditional free enterprise system, and 
accordingly the Commission is authorized 
to enter into management contracts with 
private persons or corporations for the 
operation of government-owned plants, 
thus seeking to gain the full advantage of 
the skill and experience of American in- 
dustry and measuiably to preserve private 
enterprise in the production of fissionable 
naateriils. 

Control ot Materials. 

The act identifies and defines two kinds 
of materials, fissionable materials and 
source materials The term "fissionable 
matcriils” means all those materials cap- 
able of releasing substantial quantities of 
energy through nuclear chain reaction 
Specifically mentioned are uranium en- 
iiched in the isotope and plutonium 
(seemingly the only materials now deemed 
effective), but the Commission may, bv 
legulation, add any other materials which 
It determines from time to time to be 
capable of releasing substantial quantities 
of energy through chain reaction 

Consistently with the purposes under- 
lying the provisions of Section 4, pre- 
scribing government ownership of all 
facilities for the production of fissionable 
mateinis. Section 5 declares that the 
ownership of all the fissionable materials 
themselves is vested in the Commission, 
and private ownership thereof is forbid 
den The Commission is, nevertheless, 
authorized to distribute fissionable mate- 
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rials, with or without charge, as an aid 
to the conduct of research and develop- 
ment activities, for use in medical therapy, 
or for use in industrial applications, pur- 
suant to licenses hereinafter referred to. 

Government ownership of fissionable 
materials is not, however, extended to 
what the act calls source materials, that 
is, to uranium and thorium and ores con- 
taining uranium and thorium in useful 
proportions, but private owners may not 
transfer or export such source materials 
without first obtaining from the Com- 
mission a license to do so. Although the 
Commission is not made the owner of all 
source materials, it is empowered to ac- 
quire, in return for just compensation, 
necessary supplies of source materials 
wherever found, or interests in real prop- 
erty containing such materials. Source 
materials on public lands are reserved as 
property of the Commission. 

Military Applications of Atomic Energy. 

I have now called attention to the fact 
that the Commission is given absolute 
ownership and monopoly of the facilities 
for production of fissionable materials, 
and absolute ownership of the materials 
themselves. The Commission is also made 
a manufacturer of atomic weapons, sub- 
ject to the control of the President, who 
must give specific assent to such manu- 
facture. The Senate would have insisted 
that the Commission be the sole manu- 
facturer of such weapons. The House, 
however, disagreed, and in the final draft 
of the act the President is authorized in 
Section 6 to permit the armed forces also 
to manufacture such weapons if he deems 
it desirable for them to do so. 

Utilization of Atomic Energy. 

One of the vital objectives is, of course, 
to promote the use of atomic energy in all 
feasible peacetime activities. Testimony 
before the committees of Congress has 
revealed the possibilities of numerous and 


even startling benefits to mankind in 
medicine, in public health, and in the 
production for industry of heat, light, 
and power. The ultimate utilization of 
atomic energy promises to bring vast 
changes in the economic order. At the 
same time, Congress recognizes that great 
industrial installations representing na- 
tion-wide investment and employing many 
thousands of workers may be rendered 
obsolete. Congress feels, therefore, that 
it should retain the opportunity of passing 
upon and giving the green light to specific 
atomic energy uses. Section 7 therefore 
provides: 

r. That atomic energy utilization de- 
vices (except for research or medical 
purposes) can neither be manufactured 
nor used without a license issued by the 
Commission. 

2. That whenever the Commission feels 
that any nonmilitary use of atomic energy 
has been sufficiently developed to be of 
practical value, it shall make a report to 
Congress stating all the facts with respect 
to such use, together with its estimate of 
the social, political, economic, and inter- 
national effects of such use, and its recom- 
mendations with respect thereto, and 

3. That no license for manufacture of 
utilization devices or for use of atomic 
energy may be issued by the Commission 
until after this report has been filed with 
Congress for a period of 90 days during 
which Congress has been in session (thus 
affording an opportunity for Congres- 
sional veto). 

4. That, thereafter, the Commission 
may in its discretion issue licenses to in- 
dividuals for the approved industrial pur- 
poses. Such licenses are to be "on a non- 
exclusive basis" and the Commission may 
"supply to the extent available appro- 
priate quantities of fissionable material to 
licensees whose proposed activities will 
serve some useful purpose proportional 
to the quantity of fissionable material to 
be consumed,” and who comply with- 
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certain other conditions. Licenses are to 
be issued for specified periods of not less 
than one year each, and they are revocable 
at any time by the Commission, in accord- 
ance with such procedures as the Com- 
mission may establish. These provisions 
grant to the Commission most important 
authority over future industrial utilization 
of atomic energy. 

International Arrangements. 

Congress recognizes, as does everyone 
else who thinks seriously on the subject, 
that the future of civilization is absolutely 
dependent upon the adoption of effective 
and enforceable international safeguards 
against the use of atomic weapons. Bind- 
ing international treaties arc sure to come, 
and, accordingly. Section 8 of the act 
provides that the Atomic Energy Act and 
any action of the Commission thereunder 
shall be subject to the provisions of any 
arrangement made for the international 
tegulation of atomic energy. If inspections 
by international authority or other essen- 
tial international protective arrangements 
are agreed upon, they must become the 
law of the land. 

Property of the Commission. 

Under Section 9, the Commission takes 
over all of the resources now owned by 
the United States devoted to atomic en- 
ergy development, i.e.: all source materials, 
all fissionable materials, all atomic weap- 
ons, all property of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict, and all patents, plants, contracts, 
and information relating to atomic energy. 
The Commission thus becomes a very 
heavy property owner — one of the world’s 
largest. 

Control of Information. 

Then follows the all-important provi- 
sion of Section 10 concerning the control 
of information relative to atomic energy. 
The problems here are delicate indeed. 
Common defense and security of the Na- 


tion require the retention of the atomic 
bomb secret until other nations who might 
conceivably build such weapons have 
entered into effective international agree- 
ments safeguarding this possibility. At 
the same time, sufficient freedom of inter- 
change of knowledge must be afforded to 
permit continued scientific progress. How 
shall the law draw the line? The act 
provides that: 

I. No so-called restricted data shall be 
communicated in any manner whatsoever, 
and restricted data is defined to include 
all data concerning production and use 
of fissionable material except that which 
the Commission finds that it can release 
without adversely affecting the common 
defense and security. Severe penalties are 
attached to the unlawful communication 
of restricted data. 

a. Information with respect to the use 
of atomic energy for industrial purposes 
shall not be shared with other nations 
unless and until Congress declares by joint 
resolution that effective and enforceable 
international safeguards against the use 
of such energy for destructive purposes 
have been established, and 

}. Subject to the foregoing limitations, 
the dissemination of scientific and techni- 
cal information relating to atomic energy 
shall be permitted and encouraged so as to 
provide the free interchange of ideas and 
criticisms essential to scientific progress. 

This section is going to be exceedingly 
difficult to administer; the lines betw'een 
restricted and nonrestricted information 
will not be easy to draw. 

Patents and Inventions. 

Section ii has been a battleground in 
all committee hearings. The act prohibits 
private patents in the area of government 
monopoly, that is, in connection with 
the production and ownership of fission- 
able materials and the manufacture of 
atomic weapons. Any person who makes 
an invention or discovery useful for such 
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purposes is required to report the same 
to the Commission. 

On the other hand, patents may be 
issued in normal course for inventions 
or discoveries appertaining to nonmilitary 
utilization of atomic energy. In all such 
cases, however, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is given authority to exert a 
unique control over the patents Issued — 
a control not encountered elsewhere in 
our legal system. The control is this; The 
Commission may declare the patents to 
be "affected with the public interest” if 
it determines that the free licensing of 
such inventions is necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of the Atomic Energy Act. 
In the event a patent is declared to be 
affected with the public interest, the 
Commission is itself authorized to make 
any desired use of the invention, and any 
person to whom a license is issued under 
Section 7 of the act to engage in the 
utilization of atomic energy may likewise 
be licensed to use the patented article or 
process. The owner of the patent, how- 
ever, is entitled to receive reasonable 
royalty fees, which may be agreed to 
between the owner and the licensee, or, 
in the absence of such agreement, shall 
be determined by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

It is obvious that these provisions 
make marked changes in our previous 
concepts of private patent rights and 
patent monopolies. Undoubtedly a wise 
decision was reached when it was con- 
cluded that no patents could be tolerated 
in the area of government monopoly, that 
is, in the production of fissionable ma- 
terials and manufacture of atomic wea- 
pons. However, the requirement of 
"compulsory licensing” in connection 
with devices for the peacetime utilization 
of fissionable materials presents a more 
debatable aspect. Whatever objections 
there may be to patent rights, it is cer- 
tainly arguable that without such rights 
so-called "risk capital” will not readily 


flow into an area of developmental activ- 
ity, even chough royalties as prescribed by 
Commission action must be paid. 

William H. Davis, former chairman of 
the War Labor Board, and one of the 
outstanding patent authorities of the 
country, testified before the Special Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of the United 
States Senate on this very point, asserting 
that if the patent rights to utilization 
devices were subjected to compulsory 
licensing, it would become necessary 
eventually for the Government to supply 
the risk capital, simply because private 
persons or corporations could not or 
would not supply it without the expecta- 
tion of the economic advantage of the 
patent rights. However, Congress decided 
to take the chance, and the compulsory 
licensing feature for utilization of patents 
was written into the act. This is a distinct 
innovation in patent law. Only the future 
can tell whether or not it will tend to 
slow down the developmental process. 

PRINCIPAL JURISTIC FEATURES 
OF THE ACT 

The foregoing arc the bare bones of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Con- 
sidering the difficulties inherent in the 
subject matter, it is a magnificent ex- 
ample of lawmaking and certainly one 
of vast importance to every man, woman, 
and child in the country. The Presi- 
dent’s signature of the bill on August i 
and his appointment of the Commission 
brought the bare bones to life. 

Backing away, for a moment, from 
the technical details of the legislation 
just described, what can we say con- 
cerning the jurisprudence involved in it? 
Without seriously straining the im- 
agination, we can draw from it some 
significant conclusions concerning the 
impact of atomic fission on our legal sys- 
tem. Let us confine ourselves to two such 
observations. 
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Powers Delegated to Atomic Commission. 

We should first notice the broad 
sweep of discretionary powers given to 
the Commission — powers to be exercised 
without effective guiding standards set 
forth in the law. Although the history 
of recent years reveals many instances 
of somewhat similar but less sweeping 
delegation of discretionary regulatory 
powers, no othei peacetime enactment 
even approaching in importance the 
Atomic Energy Act has conferred any- 
thing like as much uncanalized power 
upon an administrative agency — not 
even the late lamented National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act which was felled by 
the ax of the pre-New Deal Supreme 
Court In this regard the Atomic Energy 
Act occupies a unique place in )uris- 
prudence It is a juristic innovation 
rendered necessary by the impact of one 
phase of modern science on the economic 
and social order. 

Let me illustrate by taking a few ex- 
amples from the act. The Commission 
IS directed (in Section 3) to aid the re- 
search efforts of private or public institu- 
tions and in connection therewith "to 
make arrangements, including contracts, 
agreements, and loans for the conduct of 
research.” No attempt is made (and 
perhaps none could be made) to piescribe 
in the law the standards to be followed 
by the Commission in aiding research and 
making the "arrangements” therefor 
What institutions shall be helped’ How 
much help shall they receive’ What con- 
ditions shall be attached to the aid 
extended’ These and other questions must 
be decided by the Commission without 
the aid of law and simply in the exercise 
of Its own judgment. In very large meas- 
ure, the immediate future of research in 
atomic energy is dependent upon the 
wisdom of five men acting outside the 
range of legal rules, principles, or 
standards 

Again, the Commission (in Section 4) 


is authorized and directed "to produce 
or to provide for the production of fis- 
sionable materials in its own facilities." 
The Commission will run a tremendous 
government business without statutory 
standards to guide its activities. Or the 
production of fissionable materials may 
be achieved by contract with private 
enterprise obligating the contracting 
party to produce fissionable material in 
facilities owned by the Commission, and 
this may be done under the act without 
the necessity of resorting to competitive 
bidding usually required for government 
contracts Who gets the contracts’ and 
for how much’ and on what conditions’ 
Reliance is placed entirely on the wisdom 
and judgment of five men acting outside 
the range of legal rules, principles, or 
standaids. 

Again, the Commission (in Section j) 
IS given authority to distribute fission- 
able material owned by it, with or with- 
out charge, to applicants requesting such 
material “for the conduct of research, 
for use in medical therapy, or for use 
under industrial utilization licenses ” 
With some minor exceptions concerning 
public health and safety, no standards 
guide the discretion of the Commission 
to help determine who will get the mi- 
tenals, and how much, and on what con- 
ditions A great responsibility rests upon 
five men 

The act provides further (in Section 
7) that the Commission may license the 
"manufacture, production, export 01 
use” of devices for the utilization of 
fissionable material, "subject to such 
conditions as the Commission may by 
regulation establish to effectuate the pio- 
visions of this act.” The Commission’s 
power to determine conditions is virtually 
unrestricted. 

Thus the act confers on the five mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission 
the most sweeping discretionary powers 
ever conferred on an administrative 
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agency — powers that in very large meas- 
ure will condition and determine the 
development and utilization of atomic 
energy during the generation to come. 
Wise, competent, and fair administra- 
tion will be of incalculable value to the 
country. Maladministration or inefficient 
administration will be immeasurably 
devastating. 

There is indeed no escape from con- 
ferring such powers — from relying largely 
upon the wisdom of the men who are 
chosen for these important posts It is 
simply not passible, at this stage of the 
atomic energy game, to write in careful 
detail the applicable rules of law. Con- 
gress therefore has adopted the only al- 
ternative and relied upon the )udgmcnc 
of men rather than upon the rule of law. 
Congress knew what it was doing, but it 
simply could not do differently. 

Secretary of War Patterson, when 
questioned on the subject by a member 
of the House Committee on Militiry 
Affairs, said: "The hazards in the way 
of peace alone are so considerable, the 
dangers fiom abuse of it are so tremen- 
dous, that you have to have strict control 
by an administiative body ” 

Government Monopoly. 

As a second major feature of juristic 
policy in the Atomic Eneigy Act, we 
notice the important provisions for gov- 
ernment ownership and monopoly and 
the exclusion of private enterprise from 
a large segment of atomic affairs This 
too has been made necessary by the 
especially heavy impact of atomic fission 
on the ordinary affairs of mankind. 

As I have hitherto written, the utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy involves foui 
stages: first, fundamental reseaich, sec- 
ond, the production of the law oics, 
third, the production of fissionable mi- 
terial and the devices for utilizing it, 
and fourth, utilizition of the fission ible 
material in war or in peace. Of these 


foul functions, the third is by law made 
exclusively a government-owned mo- 
nopoly. The first and second are left to 
private enterprise, the second, however, 
being very strictly controlled by licens- 
ing procedures. The fourth is, of course, 
leserved exclusively to goveinment mo- 
nopoly as far as it relitcs to military 
uses, and it is strictly contiolltd by 
licensing piocedures .is fai as it relates 
to peacetime industrial uses. Govern- 
ment-owned monopoly bites deeply into 
atomic energy — fai more deeply than 
into .any other activity of compaiable 
industrial possibilities Piivjtc enteiprise, 
for the present at least, is very largely 
excluded. 

When we consider the possibilities of 
the future — the development of fission- 
able materials out of other elements as 
yet unexplored; the production of atomic 
energy by the fusion as compared with 
the fission of atomic elements, the uti- 
lizition of atomic eneigy for the peace- 
time benefit of mankind, the utilization 
of by-products such as manufictuied 
ridioactiae matciials — we cannot but be 
impressed ivith the extent to which the 
leguhtoiy features of our legal system 
concerning atomic energy arc likely to 
affect our civilization. And then, when 
we reflect that these vast potentialities 
aie of necessity being leserved for gov- 
ernment monopoly, or, if left to private 
enterpiise at all, are subject to strict 
contiol by an administrative agency act- 
ing not in accoidance with legal rules 
but in response to the judgment and dis- 
crcuon of its members, we cannot but be 
impressed with the thought that so- 
cillcd free enteiprise will not be particu- 
larly flee in participating in the atomic 
future, and that the so-called rule of 
1.1W will be largely replaced over a con- 
siderable segment of hum in activity by 
contiol thiough the judgment of public 
administrators. 

lust to get the problem in proper 
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focus, suppose for i moment that some 
of our other great natural resources were 
subjected to like goveinmcntal author- 
ity; for example, petroleum products or 
electric power or the manufacture of 
mote conventional varieties of explosives 
The Office of Price Adminstrition and 
the War Labor Board would pale into 
insignificance. Because of the dangerous 
potentialities of atomic encigy in an 
unstable international situation, there is 
absolutely no alternative to the extent 
of government monopoly and control 
now written into the law, but we need 
not be blind to the probable future effect 
on the economic affairs of the Nation 
At the same time, we are entitled to 
hope that the wisdom of the future will 
provide for the reduction of government 
controls by use of discretionars adminis- 
trative power as the safety of the Nation 
and the world makes such reduction con- 
sistent with the welfare and security of 
humanitv. 

SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 

Since I have dealt largely with the 
question of atomic energy and the law, 
I can only briefly touch upon the social 
(in this case the legal) implications of 
modern science. Modern science, not 
only in the development of nuclear phys- 
ics but generally in its development of 
manufacturing, communications, trans- 
portation, and other branches of indus- 
try, has brought a tram of economic and 
social frictions. Modem science brings 
us airplanes, radio, penicillin, clothing 
made out of sodium acetate, and now 
atomic fission. But it also brings us as 
Its indirect contribution large industry 
with Its labor problems, monopoly with 
financial and business problems, and 
unemployment with social problems 
These thmgs flow more or less diicttly 
from modern science as the necessary 
concomitants of the complex, strearn- 


Imed, interdependent mankind that has 
come to depend so heavily on the con- 
tributions of modern science 

Now we come to the real point of the 
paper. Most of the pioblems that arise 
as a result of modern scientific and tech- 
nological deselopniLOt lie simph too 
complex to be solved bv wiiting the rules 
of the game m precise and definitive 
form and enfoicing them through the 
judicial svstem as codes of legil rules 
and principles. They can seemingly be 
solved only by incieasingly potent and 
intensive governmental admimsti ativc 
intervention, or, m some instances, even 
by government ownership; although, ex- 
cept foi the Tennessee Valley Authoiity 
and now atomic fission, goveinmenr 
owneiship has not loomed vciv laige in 
our picture. 

These goveinmental opeiatioiis neces- 
saiily substitute adininistiative agencies 
with broad discietionary povvcis foi iIk 
conventional piocesses of the law and 
the judicial system They necessuily 
govern our actions by substituting the 
judgment and discietion of government 
officials foi the rules, piinciples, and 
standaids of the legal system This 
piocess of substitution has been glowing 
piogiessivcly more pronounced is tech- 
nology has heaped moie and moic com- 
plex living upon us The match of time 
and modem science has cairicd us awav 
fiom rule by law and towaid rule by 
pubhc administiation. 

We have been, aie, and wash to lemain 
a democracy So long as a demociatic 
community can prescribe by liw the rules 
to guide the activities of its people, 
including its public officials, it can pre- 
serve ICS democratic ideals and methods 
However, the experience of histoiy has 
not vet shown how to preserve demociacy 
when law is completely or even laigelv 
icplaced by the judgment of admimsti i- 
tois, by dictatoiial fiat. Thcie have been 
some tragic lecent examples to give us 
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pause, but there must be some way of 
assuring that administration, even though 
It IS given very great discretionary 
poveis, can be held responsive to popular 
will Modern science foices us to find 


that way That is the challenge of modern 
science to the legal system That is the 
principal implication of modern science 
so far as it concerns the system of law 
undei which we hve. 


Science and American Power 

Max Lerner ins hcic attempted to suggest both the 

slieii^lli ind weikness ol the Ameiiuin ipproich to science 
Win IS It that science is not gueii in opportunity to dcselop its 
full potcntiil How IS It jiossible for the most idxanccd ideis m 
technology to e\ist side by side with piimime and mimistic 
taboos m the realm of -sociil thought and iction ? Mr Lerner 
his been i college teieher at Sinh Lawrence and Williams, 
editor oi the I i of tin Social Scunus Ihc NUion 

and author of hi Lata Than You Think Ideas for the Icc Age, 


Ihc Mind and hnith of Justice Holma and 
Thorsiein Veblcns wiitings 

The big piridox about science in America 
IS that with all its vaunted use it is not 
given full swax , tint while it is woishiped 
It is also feaicd, rhic while its strength is 
linked with the atmosphere of ficcdom m 
which It has dc\ eloped, it his not released 
the social imagination nor foitificd the 
social will, that the finest floweimg of 
scientific genius in the realm of technology 
somehow manages to exist side by side 
with pfimitixe and animistic taboos m the 
realm of social thought and action 

We live today in the shadow of a scien- 
tific triumph whose immensit) will .,1'vc 
its name to an cntiie woild epoch to come 
— the leleisc of atomic cncigx The dis 
covery was the icsult of woiId knowledge, 
levying upon eonUibuiions fiom scientists 
of man) nations But it was Amciica thit 
took oaei the knowledge, oi^mi/cd it, 
fitted it together, undcrwiotc the tngi 
neenng woik required, and got out m 
front with every indication that it means 

Fiona Science ind \meucui Powci In 
lyqi 


new edition of 


to stay m front How have the Americans 
achieved this position^ Why should it 
have been exactly they who were destined 
to wield to the fullest the power of science 
and wear most jauntily the greenest bays 
of Its glory’ 

Foi the beginning of an answer we must 
l(X)k to the growth of Ameiican civiliza- 
tion America was born at the beginning 
of the great age of science. When we thmk 
of the majoi inventions of the modern 
world, we think naturally of the 19th and 
20th centuries, and the full flowering of 
technology But back of this flowering 
were the long centuries when the seed 
grew in the earth The saccuhm inirabtle 
of Euiopcan science was, by the common 
suffiige of Its historians, the seventeenth 
The same expansive forces that produced 
the scientific discoveries of that century 
pioduced the American settlements as 
well Europe was pent-up It reached out 
intellectually, as it reached out physically, 

i\ I Liner The dnmican Scholai Autumn, 
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for new frontiers. In England the history 
of the Royal Society paralleled that of 
the plantation companies, and men were 
tinkering w'ith test tubes in laboratories 
throughout the 17th and i8th centuries 
while other men were fighting out the 
battles of dogma and religious freedom, 
mercantilism and economic freedom. 
When w'e remember that the whole atmos- 
phere surrounding the settlement and 
peopling of America was an atmosphere 
of scientific beginnings, it becomes mote 
congruous to think of America itself as 
an experiment on the vast laboratory of 
a continent. Except in a climate of inno- 
vation America would have been impos- 
sible, and in the innovating social climate 
of America, inventions were bound to 
flourish. 

They did not, of course, until the 
primary needs of physical and political 
survival had been met. Until after the 
Revolutionary War, Benjamin Franklin 
and Benjamin Rush were the only Amer- 
ican scientists of account. Science, the heir 
of centuries of intellectual development, 
could not flourish in a wilderness. It 
needed universities, laboratories, leisure. 
Nor could the Americans move into the 
realm of scientific experiment with all 
their lusty strength until they first had 
a sense of that strength: which did not 
come until the Revolution had been 
fought and the Constitution consolidated. 
But once launched on its career American 
science had everything in its favor for a 
rapid sweep across the world horizons. 

For one thing, it was close enough to 
the European intellectual heritage to be 
able to tap its accumulated knowledge; 
yet it had also the freedom of distance — 
the extra margin of freedom from the 
accustomed grooves of thinking which 
often hemmed a European scientist in. 
One of the clearest examples of this 
double-truth m.ay be found In Benjamin 
Franklin’s career as a scientist. (Cf. I. 
Bernard Cohen’s introduction to his edi- 


tion of Benjamin Franklin’s Experiments 
and Observations on Electricity, Har- 
vard, 1941.) 

Franklin is one of the great names in 
electricity, with his "single fluid theory” 
of electricity, his coining of new terms 
for the science, his theory of the Leyden 
jar, and his conclusions about the relation 
of lightning and electricity. He started 
his puttering about with the theory of 
electricity when an English friend sent 
him some rudimentary equipment with a 
few hints on how to use it. Without the 
European scientific tradition he would 
have been helpless: but from that point 
on, being far from Europe, he was on his 
own, with a joyous sense of excitement in 
his discoveries, and working in an atmos- 
phere of intense popular interest. So much 
was he on his own that often when he 
wrote his friends in Europe about his ex- 
periments, he didn’t know whether terms 
already existed for what he observed, or 
whether his own newly-coined terms were 
the first. With the growth of his fame as 
a scientist, his European friends sent him 
the literature containing the orthodox 
vocabulary and the traditional ideas on 
electricity. As Cohen observes in his 
introduction, "As he learned from books, 
rather than his own investigations, he 
ceased to have a free unfettered mind. 
As he became more and more familiar 
with the literature of electricity, he made 
fewer and fewer discoveries until fin.ally 
he made no more.” 

Franklin’s career had some other things 
in it that Cohen recounts and that are 
symbolic of the career of American 
science. He was the subject of a grotesque 
incident in England: his lightning rod 
was discussed in the Royal Society, which 
when asked to protect a powder magazine 
from the effects of lightning, recom- 
mended the Franklin lightning rod, with 
pointed conductors below the surface of 
moist earth. An English member of the 
committee, Benjamin Wilson, dissented on 
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the matter of "points” and insisted on 
blunt conductors or "knobs” instead. He 
continued to attack Franklin and split the 
Society on the matter, without success — 
until the Revolutionary War. Here George 
III intervened, ordered "blunt” conduc- 
tors for the royal palace, and when the 
President of the Royal Society refused to 
reverse the committee’s recommendation 
on the Franklin rod, the King forced his 
resignation. 

One may take this delightful story as 
a symbol of the European institutional 
hindrances from which American science 
was free. It could pursue the laws of 
Nature without troubling about the laws 
of monarchies; it could work in an atmos- 
phere in which (except for the period of 
the New England theocracy) it did not 
have to cope with a codified body of 
religious taboos nor with a church rooted 
in state power; it did not have to reckon 
with either priestly or aristocratic castes. 
It was free to open and develop the re- 
sources of a Continent. 

But these were negative freedoms. The 
positive strength that American science 
had lay in the fact that the resources of 
the Continent were there to develop, and 
that the whole impulse of America was 
to do exactly that. In that impulse were 
tied together the main threads of the 
American mind — its Puritan emphasis on 
work and works, its drive to capitalist 
exploitation, its sense of newness and 
curiosity, its confidence in itself, its feel- 
ing of illimitable horizons and a stagger- 
ing destiny. Even the economic ruling 
class, which emerged in the Industrial 
Revolution after Franklin’s death, was 
anything but hostile to the science which 
underlay the technological changes that 
had created it. In Europe the class of eco- 
nomic rulers had to give primacy and 
prestige to the political rulers and the 
social aristocracy; in America its sway 
was undisputed. Its great hope lay exactly 
in science. For only science could conquer 


the needed domain for these rulers, strip 
the forests, open the land, build the rail- 
roads, pick the cotton, thresh the wheat, 
h.irness the energy. The rich prize of the 
Continent lay open and inviting; the best 
skilled labor and technical brains had been 
drawn to it; the floodgates were down. 

But let me state clearly in what sense 
America has excelled in science. Not so 
much in "pure” science or scientific 
theory. It was partly that America came 
too late to take part in the greatest scien- 
tific discoveries; mathematics came to 
birth in Egypt and Babylonia, geometry 
in Greece, astronomy in the Renaissance; 
chemistry rose to importance in the i8th 
century. America has developed no 
Pythagoras, no Aristotle, no Euclid or 
Archimedes, no Copernicus or Galileo, no 
Newton, no Lavoisier, no Darwin or Men- 
del, no Planck or Mach or Einstein. There 
was still room for American pure scientists 
of the stature of Willard Biggs or Simon 
Newcomb: and in the present generation 
so much of the talent of European science 
that was not killed off by fascism has 
sought refuge in America, and so much re- 
search money has been made available for 
"pure” research by the corporations and 
the armed services who have had proof in 
the p.ist that pure science pays off in the 
end, that from now on the American 
record in scientific theory may come to 
occupy the place that Greece, England, 
and Germany have had in the past. 

But up to now the great American 
achievement has been less in theory than 
in its application, less in the discovery of 
laws than in the fashioning of "inven- 
tions,” less in "science” itself than in 
technology and engineering. To be sure, 
Americans have taken their share of the 
burden of lonely scientific thinking; they 
have assumed more than their share of 
the organization of scientific research; 
their laboratories are the greatest and best 
equipped in the world, and the experimen- 
tal scientific hahir of thought has entered 
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the American consciousness as deeply as 
the consciousness of any people m histoiy. 
But where America his gone faithcst 
ahead has been in applied science. Wher- 
ever in the world and whenever in histon 
men have made strides in the understand- 
ing of how nature works, it is almost 
invariably the Americans who hive earned 
farthest the ipplication of that under- 
standing 

One of the Aiming symbols of this fact 
IS the atom bomb Atomic theory wis hot 
on the trail of nuclear Assion in every 
great countiy in the world, but it re 
mained for the Americans to cun to 
completion the task of releasing the atom’s 
explosive and destructive foicc To the 
theory itself scientists from every greit 
country m the world contributed, includ- 
ing the enemy countries of Germanv and 
Austria and Italy. The achievement of the 
Americans was an engineering ichicve- 
mentj the division of the necessary re- 
search into thousands of parts and its 
distribution among all the research centers 
of the country; the fitting of the findings 
together into an intricate pattern; the 
construction of plants, machinery, ma- 
chine tools, the combination of wealth 
and economic power with inexhaustible 
research and precision. 

The Russians may someday be capable 
of similar feats, perhaps even of gi eater 
But for the present the Americans rule 
the field in the application of science to 
technology. Again we must ask why’ 

The Greek civilization made greater in- 
dividual contributions to scientific theory 
than the American has It moved from 
myth to science But somehow the Greeks 
never crossed the threshold from science to 
technology. Centuiies before the Christian 
era, three men of Miletus on the coast of 
Asia Minor — Thales, Anaximander, and 
Anaximenes — pierced to the beginnings of 
science; m Sicily three others — ^Pythago- 
ras, Parmenides, and Empedocles — laid the 
foundations for theories on which men 


have been budding for centuries, in the 
little town of Abdcra in Thrace, two 
men — Leucippus and Democritus — fiist 
evolved the atomic thcoiy of the consti 
tution of matter At the height of Greek 
achievement, a Macedonian cilled Aris 
totle synthesized everything that the 
Greeks knew of niture and its woi kings 
m svstems mote stigg..imgh compiehen- 
sive than any mm b toic oi after him 
was capable of let Gicck science stopped 
with these woild siews It did not run 
machines, lelteve laboi of its burdens, pile 
up wealth and power. Why^ 

The eftort to account fot the failuie of 
Greek technology may in tuin sh-d light 
on my query about the success of Amet- 
ican technologa Democritus, whi fiist 
formulated the atomic tlieora, will no 
doubt remain a gieater name in the hisron 
of science than Oppenheimer, who supci- 
vised the scientific woik on nuclear fission 
and the atom bomb But Oppenheimer 
lives in a social atmosphere wholly diffei 
ent from that of Dcmociitus, or even of 
Aristotle centuries later 
As Max Beer, J 1 Hammond, and 
Benjamin Farrington have pointed out, 
what kept the Gieeks from using then 
stience ans their institution of slavery at 
the base of then social system The think- 
mg was done by fite men and citizens, 
the woik was done bs slues Vhcie there 
IS a contempt for labor, there is a separa- 
tion from the souices of expel itnct vith 
iiatuic, an incapicity foi induction and 
xcnfication, a blindness is to the piacrical 
imperatives thit shape innoaation Tht 
American scientist, no mattei how rich 
or famous, has never cut himself off thus 
from these souices of experience While 
he has been less a cieator of woild \ievs 
thm the Greek scientists or e\en the mod- 
ern European, he has been peisisttntlv tht 
discoverer of new waas of getting old and 
new things done Greek science developed 
gieatly in the context of Greek political 
and moral individualism, but in the con- 
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text of slavery and the aristocratic atti- 
tude toward work it could go no further 
than science, and was truncated before it 
could reach technology. American tech- 
nology developed also in the context of 
individualism, but there were no taboos 
of the ruling class to truncate it. 

If the Souih had triumphed in the 
Civil War and had gone on to spread over 
the whole American civilization the social 
implications of the "peculiar institution,** 
the same fate might have befallen Amer- 
ican science as befell Greek, The Civil 
War was thus more than a moral or a 
constitutional struggle. Exactly because it 
was fought over moral and constitutional 
issues it was also a crisis in technology. 
Calhoun dreamt of a Greek Republic in 
the South, and the ruling class in a South- 
dominated system of slavery might, like 
the Greek, have lived more graciously 
than the capitalist class that emerged the 
victor from the Civil War. It might even 
have produced a finer flowering of litera- 
ture and philosophy. But the ruling class 
that did emerge created a social psychol- 
ogy and an ethos in which, whatever else 
might be said of It, science was at a pre- 
mium and technology was cherished. 

It was a ruling class which, having 
triumphed over a rival system of economic 
organization, went on to the even greater 
triumphs of the conquest of a Continent 
and the economic empire of the world. It 
lavished its gifts on science because science 
in turn opened a cornucopia of profits. It 
whipped technology on bec,iiise, with 
every new discovery, new areas of invest- 
ment were opened and new heights of 
productivity were rc.ichcd. If it be said 
that in the process of overcoming the 
Southern system of feudal slavery the 
capitalist ruling class creared .1 new indus- 
trial helotry, in which men arc tied not 
to the land but to ilic machine, the answer 
is yes. But where the Greek ruling c!.iss 
used its helots to keep the technological 
status quo, the American rulers use theirs 


to increase their profits, and to do that 
they need always to raise the level of tech- 
nology and productivity. The level of 
American Leclmulugy will cease to rise 
just as soon as the American economic 
rulers grow so blind in their pursuit of 
particular profits and power that they 
allow the economy as a whole to collapse; 
and just as soon as the “pathos of distance” 
between the corporate rulers and the in- 
dustrial helots becomes too great to be 
bridged by the dignity of work and the 
passion for technology. 

I turn now to another facet of the in- 
quiry. If we say that American strength 
is the result of American science and tech- 
nology, it would be equally true to say 
the character of American science and 
technology shed some light on the inner 
nature of that strength. The question 
about a civilization is not whether it uses 
science, but what sciences it uses, and 
what use it makes of them. 

The characteristic Greek sciences were 
botany, zoology, biology, and mathe- 
matics, as befitted a people who were 
interested in the individual and the cate- 
gory and their relations. The character- 
istic sciences of American technology 
turned out to be chemistry and physics, 
electronics and radiation, as befits a people 
who arc interested in energy and speed, 
communication and power. Thus the 
American sciences are a key to the crucial 
traits of the American civilization. They 
are the sciences of power. 

Spcngler had at least a half-truth by 
the tail when he wrote (in his famous 
chapter on Faustian and Apollinian Na- 
fnre-hwidt'd^e ) ; "Force is the mechani- 
cal Nature-picture of western man. . . . 
The primary ideas of this physics stood 
firm long before the first physicist was 
born.” While this theory that the science- 
tvpc in any civilization exists long before 
the science does is mainly pretty good 
poetry, it is provocative enough not to 
be ignored. Veblen came perhaps closer 
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to the same problem when he linked the 
American "technology of physics and 
chemistry” fa quartet-century ago radia- 
tion and electronics had not yet emerged) 
with the "absentee ownership" by and of 
corporations. And if you push absentee 
ownership and corporate power still far- 
ther back, you get the "natural rights” 
of property. 

Here I think we reach a significant 
relationship. The American conceptions of 
science were hand in hand with the Amer- 
ican conceptions of nature; the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with its theory of 
the natural rights of the individual, neces- 
sarily was the forerunner of the great in- 
ventions of the nineteenth century. The 
Federalist Papers are in themselves a 
microcosm of the forces in the American 
mind that were to shape the uses of sci- 
ence; on the one hand, an equilibrium- 
politics, and on the other hand a deep 
drive to establish the principle of a central 
authority with the power to govern. The 
two may seem inconsistent to the critical 
student of today, and their inconsistency 
has been shown in the creaking of the 
American governmental machine; yet the 
important fact is that they were both part 
of the 1 8 th century American mind, and 
the sense of natural law in the equilibrium 
principle coexisted with the power-sense 
in the principle of central authority. 

These two — the sense of natural law 
and the power-sense — have been the form- 
ative forces in American science and tech- 


nology, as they have been in American 
political science and economics. The 
"reception” that the Americans gave the 
principles of John Locke, as Walton 
Hamilton has analyzed It and Merle Curti 
has traced it, is another instance of the 
transforming drive in the American civili- 
zation: for the Locke that came out of 
American thought was very different 
from the Locke that came into it from 
the English. It is in the nature of a civili- 
zation’s "genius” that whatever material 
it devours it transforms in the image of 
its own stereotype. When John Locke 
came out of the American transforming 
machine, his name w'as Andrew' Carnegie 
or Henry Ford. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence became the "due process” deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. Tom Paine’s 
flaming pamphlet on natural lasv became 
the comfortable doctrines that bolstered 
property-exploitation. The American’s 
conception of Nature became corporate 
absentee ownership, and its servant and 
handmaiden was the technology of chem- 
istry and physics. 

The congruity betw'een American sci- 
ence and the driving spirit of American 
political and economic development was 
the congruity of elan and force. The geog- 
raphy and resources of America invited a 
physics of force, and the role of Nature 
in American political thinking reflected 
it and prepared the ground for it. Out 
of the sciences of force came American 
technology and the machine-process; and 
they in turn cast their spell upon science. 
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REGIONS, REGIONALISM, 
AND POLITICS 


I 

In the readings in this chapter we shall be concerned primarily with certain 
aspects of a relationship between area (space) and politics. There are several 
rather obvious implications to be drawn from this relationship. One is that polit- 
ical power is always exercised within boundary lines or legal frontiers whether 
they be national, state, county, township, or city boundaries. Such jurisdictional 
divisions of the earth’s surface differ from one another geographically as well 
as politically. Thus factors of geography influence British foreign policy, Ameri- 
can military power, the control of Montana politics by the copper interests, 
or the impact of the fruit growers on California politics. Another implication 
is that as a general rule legal boundaries change slowly while their significance 
may change rapidly. The social relations which require political regulation have 
tended increasingly to spread beyond the particular jurisdictions wherein power 
resides. The atomic bomb, guided missiles, and germ warfare know no political 
frontiers; yet, any power to control the use of these weapons can — at this stage 
of international development — only be exercised within national boundaries. 
A more mundane example is that technology has done something to the county 
as a political unit. Land was once the chief productive resource, the chief basis 
of wealth, and therefore was a proper support for taxes. Now most counties 
are poor because the population has tended to segregate in cities and because 
land is no longer so important in tax yield. County lines remain a tribute to a 
bygone era, unchanged by conditions which invalidate their original function. 

n 

Regions seldom have exact boundaries in the sense employed above: the region 
is an in-between unit — somewhere between states and the federal government 
in the United States, and between national states and the United Nations 
system. Most people are aware of the Western Hemisphere, the South, the Mii- 
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west or New England. But the existence of different types of regions, various 
theories of regional planning, regionalism as a cultural and political force, and 
the effect of regional differences on local and national politics have all been 
subjects primarily for the attention of specialists and practicing politicians. 

We have suggested that within any society there are several layers of political 
jurisdiction ranging upward from the local community, and we have also sug- 
gested that people dwelling in one geographic area are likely to have some 
interests peculiar to them which differentiate them from the people of other 
areas. These phenomena are not just reflections of underlying factors, they are 
in themselves factors which influence political life and practices. Moreover 
some intricate problems of government per se are involved; the question of 
how men are to administer their political activities plunges one directly into the 
matter of area. Area is one of the criteria for administrative organization in 
the modern nation. 

Another line of thought which emerges from a consideration of area and 
politics concerns the progressive enlargement of political units. Some observers 
point to a development from the primary unit, the family, to the tribe, to 
feudal units, and finally to the nation-state. The implication is that the nation- 
state has become obsolete for some purposes and is in process of being succeeded 
by some larger, more inclusive political entity. There is an element of factual 
truth buried in this hypothesis, but as a generalization it is too broad; the 
evolution of political institutions is more complex. For one thing, political units 
larger than the state have been known to flourish only to die. The decline and 
fall of the Roman and British Empires would seem to indicate that mere enlarge- 
ment of political jurisdiction is no test of effectiveness or durability. There is 
evidence that continued political centralization is not always desirable; recently 
there has been a tendency — notably in the United States — to decentralize, to 
vest some functions in smaller areas of administration. Size alone is not the 
decisive factor; bigness is not good or bad in itself, and steady increase in politi- 
cal area is not necessarily proof that smaller units are outmoded. Function must 
be considered along with size. The real problem is, what political functions 
are best performed in spatial units of what size? 

Nevertheless, mankind today either lives in, or is affected directly by, larger 
units of government than has been true in the past. A lengthy inquiry would 
be required to explain this change, but a brief reminder of the impact of sheer 
size on present day politics is in order. The larger the jurisdictional boundaries 
of government have become — and consequently the further away from the 
individual they have grown — the more impersonal government has become. 
Parallel to the two social worlds (the personal and the impersonal) noted in a 
previous chapter are two political worlds, the local and the national. For the 
most part, the great political decisions are made in the external or national 
political world. Large area plus technology equals big government — meaning 
centralization of regulatory and policy-making functions. Big government, 
though necessary, has undoubtedly helped foster public apathy and lack of 
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participation. Yet, by the same token, the people tend to look to the national 
or central authority for decisions, with the result that interest in local politics 
has also visibly declined. 

As units of government have increased in size democracy has, of course, 
become more and more indirect. It is probably true in principle that direct 
democracy thrives best in small units where face to face relationships arc com- 
mon. Students of government and politics have professed to see a great hope 
for the future of democracy in a revival of local political responsibility or 
participation. This is a recognition that large area and large populations induce 
indirect rule and that an effective laboratory for practical democratic experi- 
ence can only be found where the. area covered by political jurisdiction is rela- 
tively small. This idea contains the seeds of a lesson; geographic area (size) 
will exert a strong influence on the nature of political institutions. One basic 
reason for the variations between British and American political practices lies 
in the difference in the number of square miles administered under each system; 
diversity increases proportionately with area and American political methods 
must take great diversity into account. The trend toward larger political units 
for some functions (including the so-called trend toward world government) 
is compelling a revaluation of techniques. It is not enough to say that where the 
area is larger representative democracy must replace direct democracy. A new 
problem is created by greater size, namely, how is it possible to overcome the 
handicaps to rulc-by-the-people when the latter live widely separated and when 
it is difficult to implant in the minds of individuals an awareness of being one 
among many living under somewhat different conditions? 

Ill 

What is a region? Obviously it comprises an area, a clearly definable geo- 
graphic unit. If one says such and such a territory constitutes a certain kind 
of region, he is employing a spatial concept. Yet, as Odum and Moore {^Ameri- 
can Regionalism, p. i ) have pointed out, ". . . the region differs from the mere 
locality or pure geographic area in that it is characterized not so much by 
boundary lines and actual limits as it is by flexibility of limits, by extension 
from a center and by fringe or border margins which separate one area from 
another.” Another aspect of the region is a “homogeneity” of selected features: 
a political region like the Midwest is a region because there are some behavior 
traits or environmental influences which the whole area shares and which dis- 
tinguish it from other political regions in the United States. Organically, a 
region consists of land and people "culturally conditioned through time and 
spatial relations” — a miniature "society within a society” having peculiar struc- 
tural or functional characteristics but nonetheless integrated with a larger 
whole. In sum, there is a regional quality to national culture, behavior, and 
institutions. 

A distinction is necessary between “region” and “regionalism.” Supposedly, 
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a region — as defined — is an objective fact. Regionalism is a collection of phe- 
nomena resulting from the existence of regions — for example, the ways in 
which the existence of national or international regions effect government and 
politics. A further distinction is required. Both regions and regionalism can be 
used for two different purposes; as a method of observing politics, of tracing 
the historical development of institutions or of explaining current events, and, 
as an instrumentality — to administer government, to criticize institutions and 
policies, and to meet the social needs of the population. The first is illustrated 
by saying that the lo-year protection given the slave trade in the Constitution 
as drawn in 1787 was due to regional pressures. The second is illustrated by 
saying that there ought to be a conservation and power project in the Missouri 
River Valley region because this is the best method of conquering the drought 
problem. 

It is not surprising therefore to discover that there are many varieties of 
regions and regionalism. There are administrative regions and planning regions. 
The urban sociologist will see a country divided into metropolitan regions. 
Literary regionalism identifies Irving, Cooper, and Bryant as Northe.istern 
figures, with Edna Ferber representing the Western, and Steinbeck the South- 
western regions. Anthropologists will conceive regions as based upon the dis- 
tribution of aboriginal antecedents of various sections of the population. 
Geographers draw their regional map based upon similarities of physical climate, 
soil, vegetation, and so on. Demographers focus their attention upon population 
density and rate of growth. Economic regions embrace the relationship between 
the natural landscape on the one hand and patterns of production, distribution 
and transport on the other. All approaches to the definition of regions and con- 
cepts of regionalism have one thing in common: they are concerned with 
phenomena or conditions relating to space. 

rv 

The theory and practice of regions and regionalism is of the utmost impor- 
tance in international politics. The Inter-American System (presented below) , 
the Arab League, the Russian Orbit, the Caribbean and South Pacific Commis- 
sions, the new Western European bloc solidified under the protection and aid 
of the European Recovery Program (passed by Congress in the Spring of 1948) 
all testify to the importance of this factor. International regions differ widely 
too. Western Europe seems to be emerging momentarily as more of an economic 
and military than political grouping. The Caribbean Commission exemplifies 
a modest economic and social planning, while the Arab League is political and 
military in nature. The Inter-American System has several kinds of bonds, 
however flimsy they may appear at times; recently the emphasis has been on 
the co-operation of the independent states of the Hemisphere in the face of a 
non-Hemisphere threat to their common security. Russia’s forging of regional 
ties in Eastern Europe, though it bears superficial resemblances to the Pan- 
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American bloc, is in reality more overtly military than the latter and there 
is no corresponding insistence upon the independence and self-determination 
of the members. 

Chapter Eight of the United Nations Charter contains the following recog- 
nition of such developments: 

Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the maintenance of international 

peace and security as arc appropriate for regional action The Security Council shall, 

where appropriate, utilize such regional arrangements or agencies for enforcement under 

its authority The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully informed of 

activies undertaken or in contemplation under regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies. . . . 

International regionalism as theory is important too. The foremost writer 
advocating a system of world regional organization is Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
foreign affairs analyst for the New York Herald Tribune. In two well-known 
books. War Aims and U. S. Foreign Policy, he argues that Great Britain, the 
British Commonwealth, Latin America, Scandinavia, Western Europe, Spain, 
and West Africa together constitute a natural strategic defense region which 
he calls the Atlantic Community. This community ought to be formally recog- 
nized and strengthened. Beyond the Atlantic Community Mr. Lippmann sees 
the Russian Orbit and the Chinese Orbit. Events in 1948 seemed to give promise 
that his thesis might be justified. 

For several years Winston Churchill has been a colorful advocate, first (in 
1946) of a genuine political federation of Great Britain and Western Europe 
and later of a federated Europe. Writing in the Paris weekly Carrefour in May, 
1948, Mr. Churchill put the choice before European nations as "union or catas- 
trophe.” "The hour of choice has come. And that choice is simple. If the popu- 
lations of Europe decide to unite and work together for their mutual good . . . 
they may yet . . . regain the sweet rising tide of liberty, happiness, and abun- 
dance. But it is their last chance.” He wrote further, “We shall accept without 
question the supremacy of the United Nations which provides for regional 
organizations. The European union will be one, the United States with depen- 
dencies, the Soviet Union, and the British Commonwealth will be the others 
of the four pillars of the modern temple of peace.” 

V 

What are some of the connecting links between political behavior and the 
phenomena of regions and regionalism? If there are many types of regionalism 
and regions, what, precisely, is the kind in which the political scientist is 
interested? 

Significant portions of American political history can be explained in terms 
of the growth of the United States on a regional basis. In his classic analpis,. 
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The Frontier in American History (1920), the late Frederick Jackson Turner 
states; “Up to our own day American history has been in a large degree the 

histoiy of the Colonization of the Great West Behind institutions, behind 

constitutional forms and modifications, lie the vital forces that call these organs 
into life and shape them to meet changing conditions. The peculiarity of Ameri- 
can institutions is the fact that they have been compelled to adapt themselves 
to the changes of an expanding people — to the changes involved in crossing a 
continent, in winning a wilderness, and in developing at each area of this prog- 
ress out of the primitive economic and political conditions of the frontier into 
the complexity of city life.” Again, "This perennial rebirth, this fluidity of 
American life, this expansion westward witli its new opportunities, its continu- 
ous touch with the simplicity of primitive, furnish the forces dominating 
American character.” 

Regional influences can be seen at work in Congress. Mining and lumber 
interests tend to center their demands on Congressmen from the West and 
Northwest. The "Silver bloc” which appears every now and then in the Senate 
represents Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Wyoming, and Montana where 
important silver and copper enterprises are located; there is some truth in the 
remark that in this sparsely populated region, interests rather than voters are 
represented. The South offers many examples of regional pressures on policy- 
making, particularly the continuous opposition by the representatives of the 
ten Southern states to antilynching legislation and the Civil Liberties Program 
proposed by President Truman in 1948. The West coast (California, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon) has traditionally been opposed to the unlimited immigration 
of Chinese and Japanese; during World War II, the relocation of enemy aliens 
was partly the result of a regional concern over a racial situation. For many 
years the Midwest seemed to be the center of what is termed "isolationist” 
sentiment — a feeling of reluctance to have the United States intervene in world 
affairs. Examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 

It would be well to keep in mind that political representation in the United 
States is fundamentally geographical. When it is also considered that economic 
activity has largely spilled over state lines, it becomes clearer why regional, as 
distinct from local, state or national, views manifest themselves in politics. 

"Sectionalism” is a synonym for a certain kind of regional political pressure 
on national legislation, but since we have suggested that regions and regionalism 
are of various sizes and types it is better to keep the two terms separate. For 
instance, the Civil War was a “sectional” struggle between the North and 
South. In a sense it was an interregional conflict (which, incidentally, still h.ts 
overtones today) ; however, while it is proper to speak of the South as a fairly 
well defined region politically, it would be difficult to characterize something 
called the North in the same way; the North has been divided between the 
Midwest and the Northeast (or New England) and Middle Atlantic states. 
The region and the section may coincide, but not necessarily. There is a further 
difference: Sectionalism — as a spirit, as a movement and as a political rallying 
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point — tends to emphasize rivalry, provincialism, isolation, and self-suficiency. 
The new regionalism (as set forth by Lilienthal, Mumford, Odum, and others) 
— also a spirit, a movement, and a political device — emphasizes the recognition 
of diversity of land and culture, the idea of integration and balance: integra- 
tion of region with the whole nation, and balance of region with region. 

Another aspect of the regional basis of politics is that groups of states have 
tended to vote consistently Republican or Democratic or to swing back and 
forth. The most obvious expression of this is the "Solid South” which, except 
for the presidential election of ipaS, has supported the Democratic Party. 
Regional solidarity in voting has been slowly undergoing a change and there 
is evidence that the pattern of national voting is becoming less regional in 
nature. Nonetheless, it is prob.tbly still accurate to say that if a candidate can- 
not poll a strong vote in the presidential primary in a key midwestern state like 
Wisconsin he docs not stand much chance of nomination in the Republican 
party. And it is probably true too that the nucleus of a victorious electoral 
college plurality must be comprised of a combination of two of the following 
blocs: Northeast, Midwest, and South; this will not be enough in itself, but a 
candidate cannot be elected without it. 

Many of our political problems are regional, and regions have become an 
administrative device. The individual states of our federal union alone, or even 
in conjunction with the federal government, are not always in a position to 
take effective political action in some matters. One direct relationship between 
area and politics is this: political controls must embrace all the important factors 
in a given situation if they are to be effective; one reason for the ever-increasing 
territorial scope of government is that technology and nature do not respect 
political boundaries. A project like the TVA — looking at it as a conservation 
measure and as a source of power for the whole Tennessee River Valley — could 
only have been accomplished on a regional level. The river itself and the needs 
of the people were hitenttitc and not infrastate. The TVA represents one of a 
hundred different types of regional approaches to administration in the United 
States. 

Taking a somewhat larger problem, some of the South’s economic difficulties 
require chat this region be considered as a counterpart of the whole nation. 
The economic unbalance and distress in the South are regional conditions. 
There is some truth in the statement that the South has gradually drifted into 
a semicolonial status. It is below the national average in per capita income; it 
has had its skilled labor force reduced by the migration of important age groups; 
it contains one-half of all the eroded soil in the United States; and it has less 
competitive strength economically than any other region. A recent Supreme 
Court decision underlines this latter point. On May iz, 1947, the Supreme 
Court upheld an Interstate Commerce Commission order reducing classification 
freight rates by 10 in the South and West and increasing them by lo'/c in 
the North and East. Before this decision the charge per lOO-weight shipment 
from Atlanta, Georgia, to Hopkinsville, Kentucky, (36a miles) was $1.06 
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whereas from Chicago to Hopkinsville (396 miles) it was only $.84 per 100- 
weight. 

New Deal policies and industrial stimulation during World War II have 
given the West an unprecedented prosperity and paved the way for develop- 
ments which will eventually change the structure of the national economy. 
Bernard DeVoto, who knows and loves the West and who above all perceives 
the psychological and cultural factors which may stand in the way of the 
realization of the Western "dream,” recently wrote: 

The West has always suppressed domestic criticism, while cringing before criticism 
from outside, and has treated nonconformity of idea and innovation of any kind, espe- 
cially in business, as dire social evils. Forever in rebellion against exterior exploitation, 
it has nevertheless always co-operated with the exploiters against itself when the chips 
were down. Worst of all, its own interior exploitation has always worked to the same 
end. No destruction by absentee-owned corporations of the West's natural resources — 
all it has — has ever been forestalled, because anything that could forestall it would also 
forestall the West’s own destruction of those same resources. At this moment there is 
intended an assault on the public resources of the West which is altogether Western 
and so open that it cannot possibly be called a conspiracy. It is an assault which in a 
single generation could destroy the West and return it to the processes of geology. That 
such an intent publicly flourishes and may succeed — at the very moment when the West 
is undertaking, with some possibility of success, to emancipate itself and establish an 
advanced industrial economy — is plain proof of schizophrenia.*’ 

It is apparent from the foregoing and from the materials presented below 
that there are regional problems which are beyond the reach of any existing 
governmental agencies, except the federal courts or regulatory bodies. Further- 
more, there are forces at work within the great regions which prevent them 
from undertaking a conscious, unified approach to their own difficulties. Thus 
the South is caught in a kind of vicious circle. Industrialization and social re- 
forms which would strengthen the South are retarded because government 
and politics in this region arc not very responsive to these needs. And until 
there are far-reaching economic and social changes, government is likely to 
remain subservient to the dominant pressures. 

Finally, it remains to point out that politics within regions must be partly 
explained as the result of indigenous factors. Why is voting more independent 
in the West than in the South? How do the respective "myths” of the South 
and Midwest differ and what is the effect of this on their respective politics? 
What forces, social or otherwise, weaken the South and Midwest vis-a-vis ocher 
regions? Of what does the political significance of the Midwest consist? What 
is the effect of the different economic make-up of the various regions of the 
United States? The readings presented below cover some of the major aspects 
or regional factors in American politics and should be thought about in connec- 
tion with these questions. 


•Bernard Dc Voto. “The Anxioui West," Harper’s Magazine, December, 19^6, pp. 40(1-1. 
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Regionalism and Politics 

Lewis MUf^fovd is a plulosophci essayist, and social 
critic. He has ssiiUcn mans books on {^liases of contenipuury 
CIV ill/ alien In this selection, Mr Mumfoid is concerned with 
planning and with regional development as an antidote to cei- 
tain disadv aiuagcs ot modem living He is nol so much concerned 
with what ts as much as he ’s concerned with what might he 
In other woids, he is anilv/ing regionalism as an instiuuicnt of 
social policy The political implications of such a point ol view 
aie obvious Attention is parliLuLn)> called to Mi Muinford's 
point that social rcc|iuicments are seldom met within the usual 
type of political boundaries. 


The reanimacion and the rebuilding of 
regions, as deliberate woiks of collective 
art, IS the giand task of politics for the 
opening generation It raises anew, in a 
form that now has fuller human sig- 
nificance, the fundamental questions of 
human interrelationship across the crhmc, 
ideological, and culcuial boundaiics that 
have been earned ovci fiom the past. And 
as the new tidvs of legion-building imply 
shifts in the population, irugtation into 
more favored aieis, and the budding up 
or reconstiuction of a multitude of new 
urban complexes, the politics of regional 
development become of critic il impoi- 
tance. Not meiely must we define and 
express the region: we must woik. out, 
by delibeiatc expeiiment, the areas for 
interregional co-opei.ition and foi super- 
regional authoiitv In clisphcing the 
functions of the pow'cr-state by those of 
the service-state we must also tiansforra 
the structure of the existing organiza- 
tions. The task calls for imaginative 
audacity and moial vision: how much so, 
one may discovci by considering the 
methods of political co-ordmacion that 
grew up in our leccnt past. 

The process of political unification has 


taken place, throughout the world, in 
fairly generous disregard of geographic 
and economic realities. And the result is 
that political areas, economic areas, and 
cultural aieas do not exist in concentric 
relationship: overlappings, duplications, 
conflicts, and blank spaces characterize 
out tciiitorial relationships. Though the 
sovereignty of the state is supposed to 
polarize all these relationships it actually 
adds to the confusion, since it often 
attempt*) to displace in the interests of 
"unity” moie natuial allegiances. In gen- 
et al, political unification has meant de- 
regionahzation: this is equally true in 
federal states, like the United States, and 
in unitary states like France. As the 
powers of the central government have 
w.vxcd and its territory increased, the 
powcis of the local regions and cities have 
waned: eaihcst perhaps in France, latest 
in Gcimany. Finally, each state has 
tended to icach the pathological cordi- 
non w ittily described by the French 
critic: apoplexy at the center and paralysis 
at the extremities. 

In creating the semblance of political 
unity between diverse regions and com- 
munities, the idea of the nation has been 


From The Cxdtini of Cilia by Lewis Mumfoul, copyiight, 1938, by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc 
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an important one: a term inherently so 
vague and so contradictory that it must 
always be taken in a mystic sense, as 
meaning whatever the ruling classes hold 
It con\cnicnt to mean at the moment. 
Sometimes language is the kev to nation- 
hood: sometimes a common political ter- 
ritory: sometimes common institutions: 
sometimes all of these together. But a 
common language does not make the 
English and the Ameiicins a single ni- 
tion, and a common teiiitoiy docs not 
make the Germans and the Oechs in 
Czechoslo\ akia a single nition: so in an} 
scientific sense the concept is wotthless. 
Viewed realistically, howe\cr, ”national- 
ism” IS an attempt to make the laws and 
customs and beliefs of a single legion 
or cit} do duty for the \aiied c\picssions 
of a multitude of ocher icgions To the 
extent that such a unity docs not grow 
out of spontaneous allegiances and nat- 
ural affiliations it must constantly be held 
togethei by deliberate cffoic. indoctrina- 
tion in the school, propaganda m the 
press, restrictive laws, cxcupation of rival 
dialects and languages, either by mockery 
or mandate, suppiession of the customs 
and privileges ot minoiitics. 

The national state, fortunately, ne\er 
achieves an\ thing like the omnicompe- 
tencf and omnipotence it aspiies to Only 
m times of war, when fioncicrs are closed, 
when the movement of men and goods 
and ideas across ‘^national” boundaries 
can be clocked, when a pervading sense 
of fear sanctions the extirpation of differ- 
ences. does the national state conform to 
Its ideal pattern. All the great national 
states, and the empires formed aiound a 
national core, arc at bottom wai -states: 
cheir politics is wai-policics, and the all- 
absorbing preoccupation of its governing 
classes lies in collective preparation foi 
armored assault. The final caricature of 
this tendency is National Socialist Ger- 
many today, with its fatuous racial 
mythology (taken over from the descen- 


dants of Abraham), its operatic religion, 
and its cult of brutality: all focused on 
war. 

In the so-called national state there 
IS only an accidental correspondence be- 
tween the outlines of the state and the 
departments of state admimstuation on 
one hand, and the nituie of the com- 
ponent legions on the other Rival foiccs, 
iival authoiitics, nval ccntcib of cultuie 
are suppicsscd under a ccntnlizcd system 
of govcinmcnt: witness the iate of the 
piovincial centers of France between 
1600 and 1900, and obscivc w’hat is 
happening in Geimany, the ancient home 
of municipal fieedom, today. The sup- 
piession of icgional charactcnstics, in the 
interests of national unity, is svstemat- 
icallv earned on by the modem state, 
and in this effort the political agents arc 
poweifully abetted bv the financial foices 
of the mctiopolis, seeking to impose uni- 
foim standaids in order to guanncec 
their owm conciol ot the "national 
market.” 

But at the very moment, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, wdaen the 
repiessive forces of nationalism seemed 
about to achieve an unqualified victuiv, 
they met a flesh challenge It was in 
1854 that die Fclibngistes fiist met in 
order to restore the language and the 
autonomous cultural life of Ptovcncc. 
that marked the conscious beginning of i 
regionahst movement that has giown 
slowly but steadily ever since. The Bie- 
tons and Provencals in Fiance, the Czechs 
and Slovaks in the old Austio-I lungaiian 
Empue, the Irish, WcLh, and Scotch in 
Great Britain, the Basques and Citalans 
in Spam, the Flemings and Walloons in 
Belgium — these and similar groups have 
asserted their claims to an autonumous 
regional life. If the movement took no 
hold on Geimany during this pciiocl, it 
wus only because that countiy, before the 
advent oi the Nazis, was the outstanding 
example of an historic fcdeulism which 
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rouglily satisfied the needs of regional 
and cultural autonomy: it needed only a 
political re-dcfinition of the constituent 
regions, including a division of Piiissu, 
to make Germany a woild example of 
economic and ciiltuial regionalism. 

The rise of regional gioups laiscd the 
specter of niiionil disunity: a fatal 
image to states immeiscd in wii or prep- 
aration for wai Nation il systems of edu- 
cation ha\e thcicfoic attempted to bieak 
down whatc\cr regional consciousness his 
survived: history is nitionil hiscoiv, and 
the focus of events is always the nirional 
capital, not the local city Even moic, 
metropolitan fashions and metiopohtan 
propaganda, spieid chiough magazines 
and newspipcis, have sought to make 
the whole movement for regional auton- 
omy seem, if not actually ttaitorous, a 
little ridiculous Since the ruleis of the 
state have refused to gise regionalism a 
status m the existing sciuctuie of the 
political community, they have to some 
extent foiced the moacment toward 
autonomy to assume a rccdutimc and 
backward-looking air Regionalism has 
been identified iih section ilisni or sepa- 
ratism, and c\cn the icgiondiscs them- 
selves ha\c often laid too gicat stress 
upon the foimuion of fiacuonal sov- 
ereign states, as if the evils of over- 
centralization and the supcistitions of 
Austinian sovcicignty were to be dim- 
inished by multiphmg the oppoi tunnies 
for petty despotism. 

At the verv beginning of the legionil- 
ist movement, intelligent obscivcrs like 
Auguste Comte and still latci, Le Pin, 
not merely obseived that it v.\s bound 
to take place, because it sitisficd the 
ultimate conditions of political existence* 
but Comte indeed picdicted that vsithin 
a century or so thcic would be a hundred 
and sixty such legional entities in Euiope. 
Though that piediction his not been 
completely fulfilled, the fact is that there 
are now a greater number of states than 


there were in the middle of the nineteenth 
century; and what is more important, 
perhaps, a greater number of national 
languages aie now in existence than were 
on the tongues of men a century ago. 
Political consolidation, in indiffcicnce to 
regional icalitics, has met with unexpected 
obsnclcs’ undet the even wdiitewash of 
**nauon.al unity" the colors of the under- 
hing gcogi iphic, economic, and cukuial 
icil tits arc beginning to show thiough. 
Not rht least impoitant sign of this new 
regime is the recognition accorded under 
Lcnm in Soviet Russia to the principle 
of cultural autonomy. 

The fact is that real communities and 
ital regions do not fit into the frontiers 
and the ideological pattern of the national 
state The state is usually too big to define 
1 single region, with its political, eco- 
nomic, and social clemenis in symmetiical 
iclationships, and ii is too small to include 
a w'holc society, like tint of Vestcin 
Euiopc 01 the Noith Amcncin Continent, 
which must uliimauly become the sphere 
of a laigci 5 } stun of co-opeiative admin- 
istiition The limits of functional author- 
it), such as IS invuhcd m the oiginization 
of a contincntil lailioid s>stcm oi the 
stwl mduvliy, cannot rest cfTectnely 
withm the foituiious bound tries of the 
state the liigci iclationships need a 
laigci fnmcwoik of authoiit), and the 
more intimate iclationships require a 
nairowcr field of effoit This is no less 
tiue of ut and science md religion, which 
aie bv natiiie part of the common stock, 
not of a legion, a piovincc, oi a state, 
but of a whole society There is no way 
shoit of tyrannic il rcpiession in which 
the interests of a scholai, a man of letters, 
01 a member of the Catholic Chinch can 
be kept w'lthm the boundaiies of the 
nuionil stitc. Real mtciests, real func- 
tions, real intctcouise flow across such 
fioncicrs: while the effective organs of 
conceniiation are not the national states 
(which means in practice the exclusive 
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pre-eminence of the national capital) but 
the regional city and the region. The 
local polarization of lovalties, for all sane 
political uses, does not iiivoUe the build- 
ing of cultural Maginot lines. 

"One of the mam leasons for getting 
rid of power politics,” an eminent polit- 
ical theorist of Oxford has said, "is to 
enable the world to get back to natural 
political groupings; and natunl group- 
ings mean smaller areas and smallei 
groups.” Bianford and Geddes, in Om 
Social InhiiitancL'j ha\e summauzed the 
situation With equal perspicuity: "Docs 
it not rather seem,” they say, "as if 
something were wrong with this whole 
theory and piactice of modem organiza- 
tion into great centralized states with 
their megalopolitan rivalry ^ Must we not 
seek some better mode of adjusting our 
human li\es, if \se would plough m peace 
and reap m safer) ? If uni-ccntialization 
be obviously intolciable, and septem- 
centralization [in the seven great national 
capitals] be so unstable and thus unpiac- 
cical, must we not look ... to the decen- 
tralization of these, as the true road to 
European peace and re-unity?” 

At no point have the realities of social 
existence coincided with the claims, the 
demands, and the pretenses of the power- 
state: Its politics can be successtuliy 
driven home, momentarily, only at the 
point of a bayonet. If this fact was true 
at the beginning of the baroque attempt 
to centralize power, it is even more mas- 
sively true today, when world-wide trans- 
portation, travel, and communication, a 
world-wide system of intercourse thiough 
printed books and phonograph records 
and moving pictures, have given to the 
most important activities of society a 
frame of reference that no longer can be 
restricted to the so-callcd national 
territories. 

On one hand the state, as at present 
organized, tends to obliterate the inti- 
macy of primary communities, organized 


on a basis of active daily association and 
face to face intercourse. And on the 
othei hand, it often viciously obstiucts 
the organi2.ition and contiol of activities 
on a continental and finally a world-wide 
scale. This applies to the allocation ot 
limited lesouiccs, the p.issage of goods 
and people, the migiation of individuals 
and families, and the exploitation of un- 
settled or cxtianaiional teintoiics Power 
politics, as practiced in the past b) Gieat 
Britain, France, Russia, and the United 
States, and as thicaccned even moic 
menacmglv today b) Ital), Gcimanv, ind 
Japan, woiks merely to add to the aiea 
of un-buiIding and dc-civilization. 

Yet oui mabilit) to devise at once the 
appiopnate structuic for our civilization 
should be no cause for pezmanent dis- 
couiagemcnt Most ot the foices that 
work benignly towaid the co-opciation 
and communion of peoples are voting: 
most of the forces that woik against such 
intei course are old, and are deeply in- 
grained in institutional habits and in or- 
gamzations. Our failme even to connive 
a bieathing space in bellicose effort — if 
one makes the veiy partial and dubious 
exception of the nineteenth centuiv — 
IS paitlv due to the incrtii of histone 
buidens. 

Too hastily we have attempted to 
achieve a more beneficent alignment in 
culture, w hile retaining those povv ei 
states whose existence perpetuates the 
habits of teintorial conquest and class 
exploitation. One might as well tuin ovei 
to a band of inveterate thieves the un- 
supcrvibcd guardianship of a public fund. 
The territoiial extent of contiol, as im- 
plied in the original outline of the Socictv 
of Nations, could not countci balance the 
inherent antagonism, on the pait of its 
member-states, to any form of co-opera- 
tion that implied a diminution of then 
prestige and power Such an attempt was 
plainly foicdoomcd to failure; and as long 
ago as 1915 intelligent obscrveis pointed 
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out these grounds for believing that faJ- 
ure must ensue. What has taken place 
since has merely confirmed the lealism of 
that elementary analysis. 

But in the reorg.inization of the polit- 
ical community, as m the remoializjtion 
of modern society, which must go along 
with It, a generation is a small spin of 
time: loo short to hope for effective 
changes. Oui present discouragement at 
the results of the list genciation’s effoit 
is premature by at least a ccntui) or two. 
In the meanwhile, it is highly important 
to recognize the bisic regional and eco- 
nomic lealities that hate been ignored 
by the mythology of the national state, 
with Its egoistic schemes of conquest, 
dominion, and belligeicnt assertion 

No effott to impiove the stiuctuie of 
communitie’s and cities avill be effective 
without ie-de€ning the areas of territorial 
association in consonance with the objec- 
tive geogr.iphic, economic, and social 
facts. And meanwhile, too, no effective 
change can be worked in ihe regional 
unit on the basis of pist liistoiic situa- 
tions: what one seeks is not the ancient 
structure, but the emeiging one; a struc- 
ture that will include not only the geo- 
graphic constants but the social vaiiablcs, 
as these are redefined and piojected from 
generation to generation What we have 
to conceive and work out is a federal 
system of government which shall be 
based upon a piogtcssive integration of 
region w’ltli legion, of province with 
province, of continent with continenf 
each part loose enough and flexible 
enough to adjust to the continuing 
changes in local and ttansi egioii il life. 
Once such i stiuctuie has been outlined, 
it will tend to make effective that con- 
centric legrouping of politic il, economic, 
and cultuial functions, whose absence is 
today a seveie handicap to co-opeiativc 
effort. 

For the false stability of the national 
state, purchased bv tviiiinv and suppres- 


sion or sheer obliviousness to local charac- 
teristics, we must substitute the dynamic 
stability of a body politic in a state of 
tension and readjustment, in which no 
issues need ever pile up to the point 
where they will cause a morbid mobiliza- 
tion of violence and ill will. Such a fed- 
eral sjstem must be conceived in the 
spirit of Blake’s great dictum: One law 
for the lion and the ox is oppression. 

Still anothet impoitant principle must 
be embodied m the reconstitution of re- 
gions that of social relativity. Here 
politics has still to tecognize and express 
the deep change that has taken place m 
our entire world picture In the Middle 
Ages, man naively regarded himself as 
the center of the universe, and Europeans 
legaided themselves as occupying a con- 
spicuously central and favored position 
among the civilizations of the world — of 
which they were pathetically ignorant. 
This general view expressed itself polit- 
icill) in the hieiaichical oiganizition of 
society, a social p) ramid of classes, whose 
apex was the pope or king, later a 
pyiamid of communities whose apex and 
centi il point was the capital city The 
baroque sense of time and space altered 
this picture in certain details; but it 
carried out completely, within the boun- 
daries of the rising states, the hierarchic 
organization of medieval theory. And by 
turns one state or another succeeded to a 
central position wnthin the European 
polity: while within that state the capital 
cit) concentrated the power and culture 
of the whole country 

In the light of oui new world picture, 
these views are obsolete and the mainte- 
nance of such a system of relationships 
IS absurd Fioni the standpoint of relativ- 
ity, no one state can claim pre-eminence, 
ind no one position within the commu- 
nity is central. Every unit and every 
activitv', no matter how small, no matter 
how appiicntly insignificant, has a funda- 
mental importance for itself, and ulti- 
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mately for the whole body politic. Thanks 
to our system of instantaneous commu- 
nication, any center may become, for a 
particular purpose or function, the center 
of the region; any particular region may 
become the center of the world. For cer- 
tain types of surgical operation one must 
go, not to great New York, but to little 
Rochester, Minnesota; just as for a certain 
quality of intellectual culture one must 
still go to the Universities of Oxford or 
Poitiers, not London or Paris. 

Authority under the emerging regime 
of political relativity is a matter of func- 
tional competence, not a matter of mere 
bulk or spatial advantage; neither size, 
position, nor physical power — nor a mo- 
nopoly of all these qualities — by itself 
determines the importance of a city or a 
community. For cultural individualities 
are incommensurable; proportionately. 


tire smaller countries, like Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
have contributed far more to the develop- 
ment of modern life than colossi like 
England and Germany. This fact was 
recognized, very wisely, in the origin.il 
constitution of the United States, which 
allotted as many senators to tiny Rhode 
Island as to the vast state of Pennsyl- 
vania; and it is capable of further ap- 
plication. In the days of Goethe, Weimar 
exercised more cultural authority than 
centralized Berlin; and with the redis- 
tribution of physical energy, political 
power, and cultural interest that is now 
incipient, the principle of social relativ- 
ity will be incorporated in both the re- 
gional and the urban pattern.' No longer 
will a single center monopolize advantage, 
or substitute its activities for those of the 
whole. 


Regionalism in Action 

David Lilienthal was identified in Chapter i. Another 
selection from the same book is printed below. The one-time 
federal administrator for the Tennessee Valley Authority dis- 
cusses it below as a project set up and operated on a regional 
basis. Actually^ the writer throws additional light on regionalism 
in general and argues for an extension of its benefits. In particu- 
lar Mr. Liliendial sees regional administration as a means of hit- 
ting three targets with the same shot: a desirable decentralization 
of federal functions, the preservation of regional diflerences, and 
the accomplishment of good for the stales involved, for the region 
and for the nation as a whole. 


You cannot, of course, decentralize the 
functions of the federal government if 
the whole nation is the operating unit for 
the carrying out of national powers. Ob- 
viously some smaller area than the whole 
country must be used. In the case of the 
TVA, Congress and the President deter- 


mined that in the development of re- 
sources chat smaller unit should be ba.sed 
upon tlie natural region; this region is 
described in the language of the 1933 
enactment as "the Tennessee River drain- 
age basin and . . . such adjoining territory 
as may be related to or materially affected 


From TVA: Democracy on the March by David E. Lilienthal. Copyright, 19^14, by David E. 
Lilienthal. Harper 6c Hrothers, publishers. 
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by the development consequent to this 
Act. . . 

The use nf the region is in lutnnnmous 
unit of development was a delibci ite "ex- 
periment.” The results of this departuie 
in national policy weie to be lepoited to 
the nation and become the object of study 
as to Its effectiveness. It was anticipated 
at the time that if the e\peiiment com- 
mended Itself bv Its results the method 
might be followed or adipted to other 
regions. The idea tint the Tennessee Valley 
region was set up as a kind of testing 
ground foi the nation has been often ex- 
pressed, and appeals in the Piesident’s 
original message: "If no ate successful 
here,” he said, "we can much on, step 
by step, in a like development of other 
gieat natuial tcrritoual units within our 
borders." 

The application of TVA’s results m de- 
ccntiah/ed regional development to other 
parts of the country has become a question 
of some piactical consequence, since fiom 
time to time bills pioviding fot icgionil 
developments have been introduced in 
Congress. These pioposils, some now 
pending, are often dcsciibed oi aie pio- 
moted as me-suies thu piovidc a “TV A” 
for this or that aiea of the coiiiiuy. 

That the letteis TVA should be thus 
used as a kind of symbol fot lesouicc 
development is pleasing to us, natui.illy 
But references to TVA in connection with 
such proposals are inaccuiate and mislead- 
ing unless they do in fact adopt the TVA 
idea in its essentials, 

■ — a fedetal autonomous agency, with 
authoiity to make its decisions in the 
region 

— lesponsibility to deal with icsoiiiccs, 
as a unified as hole, cleailj fixed in the 
regional agency, not divided among 
seveial centralized fedeial agencies 
— a policy, fixed by law, that the fed- 
eral regional agency woik co-opera- 
tively with and through local and 
state agencies. 
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The entire TVA experiment, as I interpret 
it, makes it cleat that no proposal for 
regional resouice development may be 
described as a kind of "TVA” unless it 
embodies these fundamentals, which are 
cicaily wiitten into the TVA Act and 
have been the veiy heart and spirit of ten 
yeais of transfoimmg that lass' into action. 

My concern licie is not whethei in 
futuie legislation Congicss decides to 
follow or to abindon these piinciples em- 
bodied in the TVA , this book has a deeper 
purpose than meiely to serve as a polemic 
urging nioic legional authorities along 
TVA piinciples But I have a responsibil- 
itv to point out that, in the discussions 
of futuie lesouice policy, merelj adopting 
the nomenclatuie "legional authority” 
01 "legionil admmistiation” is not in itself 
an adoption of the TVA idea. 

What constitutes a region’ How large 
should It be foi most effective develop- 
ment’ I hive no confidence in the elabo- 
late iituals by which some technicians 
think tliev cm detcimine what constitutes 
a itgion No one can woik out a formula 
foi what IS m icalit) a judgment that 
does not lend itself to such precise meas- 
uicment. On this issue of vs hat constitutes 
a legion and upon the geneial philosophy 
of legion ilisiii tlicie is a substantial litera- 
tuie to which those who wish to pursue 
the subject aie icfeiied. 

TIicic IS, however, one generalization 
which oui specific expciience m the TVA 
does support . the regions should not be 
so large thit they aie not, m a manage- 
ment sense, of "workable” size The full 
potentialities of the unified appioacli to 
lesouices, and the opportunity to be close 
to the people and their pioblems, may be 
fat illy impaiicd if the region itself is a 
vast one. 

In my judgment the present TVA 
legion ought not to be substantiallv en- 
larged. This "region” — the watershed plus 
the area of electric seivice that extends 
outside the drainage basin substantially as 
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that area is now constituted — is about as 
large as it ever should be. The proposal 
now pending in Congress {once approved 
by the Senate] to add to the TVA's re- 
sponsibility the development of the Cum- 
berland River will probably be adapted 
after the war. This is sound. That river 
lies within the region and adjoins the 
drainage line, emptying into the Ohio 
two or three miles from the mouth of the 
Tennessee. The people of the Cumberland 
Valley are already participating in parts 
of the enterprise, and they understand it. 
But, with that exception and some ex- 
tension of electricity beyond the area 
presently served, I feel strongly that sub- 
stantial additions to the terricorij] scope 
of the TVA would impair its effectiveness 
and threaten the onset of the evils of 
remoteness we seek to remedy. 

Those who come to have confidence in 
the TVA idea and seek to have it put into 
effect in their own regions should be 
warned chat the cask is one of ad.tptation 
and not of copying or imitation. Indeed, 
it is the strength of the regional idea that 
it tends to nourish regional differences in 
traditions, culture, and ways of living, 
without sacrifice of national unity on 
ocher fundamentals. National unity, but 
unity through diversity, is the essential 
meaning of the nation’s motto, E Plur/lfus 
Unum. 

I would be rendering a disservice if 
1 left the impression that the TVA*s 
methods offer a ready-made pattern to 
be copied literally, in all manner of situ- 
ations, or chat genuine decentralization in 
the administration of every and any kind 
of national function is feasible. Many 
functions of the federal government pre- 
sent entirely different problems from the 
development and improvement of land, 
water, forests, minerals. Resources have 
a fixed sftus and can only be dealt with 
adequately at that TVA’s methods 
can be readily adapted to such problems. 
But whether regional decentralization in 


the genuine sense is feasible for many 
other functions is not a subject for gen- 
eralization. diiferenr devices must 

be invented, TVA’s methods and experi- 
ence may be of considerable aid in that 
process. 

All through the public service and in 
business able men are concerning them- 
selves with such inventions, often with 
notable results. The practices of decen- 
tralized administration h.tve made con- 
riderable headway; the tendency, however, 
continues the other way. Lip service is 
paid to decentralization by legisKitors and 
administrators; they then proceed to draw 
to Washington the very elements of dis- 
cretion and the power to decide which 
impose centralization in its worst forms. 
Members of Congress will inveigh against 
the evils of "concentrating power in 
Washington,” and then almost in the 
same brcaih (unwittingly, without a 
doubt) will speed up that very process by 
passing legislation that sets up additional 
managerial controls in a central W'ashing- 
ton bureau. An able Member of Congress, 
sincerely interested in the necessity of 
federal decentralization, recently intro- 
duced a comprehensive resolution pro- 
posing a broad study of the means of 
achieving decentralization in the govern- 
ment; but only a few months later the 
same Member introduced another measure 
to combine all federally owned power 
operations in a central "power administra- 
tion” in Washington! 

The issue of regional decentralization is 
further clouded by simple naivete. The 
mere moving of personnel out of W’^ash- 
ington to some other city as a result of 
wartime congestion is regarded by many 
as "decentralization.” This may simply be 
a rather expensive form of centralization. 
And then there is a tendency to obscure 
the issue and distract attention from the 
heart of the problem by arguments about 
quite irrelevant or relatively unimportant 
details. Thus there is sometimes a great 
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to-do about whether a regional agency 
should be headed by a board of three 
members or by a single administrator. 
This of course has nothing whatever to 
do with the region as a unit of decentrali- 
zation. 

There is another and more subtle way 
of avoiding the real issue in regionalism: 
to paint a glowing detailed picture of the 
oppoi tunities for regional development 
and the viitues of regionalism, and then 
to fail to discuss Low these happy results 
are to be secured. This blandiv ignores the 
fact that the particularized benefits so 
persuasively portiayed base, as a matter 
of historical fact, never been achieved by 
any of the traditional methods of lesouice 
development. If this manner of presenta- 
tion does not show lack of candoi it dis- 
plays a failure to understand the essential 
relation that means bear to results The 
public IS entitled to a lealistic and candid 
discussion of precisely whit is involved in 
regional decentralization If a paititular 
goal IS described specifically, the method 
for reaching it should be disclosed with 
equal particulirity; it cinnot be ignoied 
as an "administrative detail.” 

There are some opponents of decentral- 
ization and legionalism who face the issue 
squarely. I shall not, of couise, attempt 
to state or to answer inv but the principal 
of their objections, some of which are put 
m the highly technical jaigon of 
Behind the multiplicity of woids tlicie is 
often concealed some bureau’s or depart- 
ment’s "vested right” in centi ili/ed gov- 
ernment. In this the public is little inter- 
ested. It does not interest me eitliei, for 
I fail to see the relevance of such an 
objection. 

The objection that regionalism will 
"Balkanize” the country is a familiii and 
candid one usually sincerely raised The 
argument is that regionalism is a kind of 
provincialism that divides rather than 
unites the countiv, underlining sectional 
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animosities and obstructing a really na- 
tional outlook. But such a position shows 
a lack of understanding of our history 
and of the nature of regionalism. It as- 
sumes first of all that regions, rather than 
the individual states, have not always been 
the units of unportant national policy 
development, as scholars such as Turner 
have made clear and as public men under- 
stand so well. In the Congressional Record 
we read of "the Gentleman from Indiana” 
or New York or Texas. The newspapers 
however are more realistic. They report 
the phns, meetings, and votes of the 
"Senators from the Corn Belt,” or the 
"cotton bloc,” or the “New England 
delegation m Congress.” 

For the practical purposes of federal 
legislation, this is a country of regions, 
not states. 

The growth and development of our 
national policies is not the result of con- 
flicts between states; it represents an 
attempted reconciliation between the in- 
terests of the various natural regions. De- 
bates on such subjects as the taiiff, inland 
waterway improvements, or measures re- 
lating to agriculture almost always fore- 
shadowed votes cast for the most part on 
a sectional basis. It was not a war between 
separate states which settled one great 
economic and political conflict in this 
country. It was strife between sections. 
And, although only once in its history 
has this country resorted to arms to settle 
regional differences, our national policies 
have always been arrived at through com- 
promises — often very costly ones to the 
nation’s interest — between the points of 
view of different sections of the country. 
Each legion has fought for its own inter- 
ests, usually with little regard to the effect 
on the country as a whole. This is sec- 
tionalism. We avoid the word today, hop- 
ing perhaps that the evils of disunity and 
local selfishness will vanish if the syllables 
aic forgotten. But it is not so easily 
exorcised 
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Modern regionalism, by contrast, rests 
squarely upon the supremacy of the 
nafiond interest. It admits that there are 
problems and resources common to areas 
larger thin any single state—a river basin, 
for example. It recognizes that ccriiin 
points of view develop in some portions of 
the country and arc not shared by the 
nation as a whole. It affirms and insists, 
however, that the solution of regional 
problems and the development of regional 
resources are maffm of concern in the 
whole country. It proposes to harmonize 
regional advancement with the national 
welfare, That concern for and supremacy 
of the national interest distinguishes "re- 
gionalism” from "sectionalism.” Under 
the banner of sectionalism, states through- 
out history have combined to support or 
to oppose federal action. Under the mod- 
ern concept of regionalism, the federal 
government acts to meet regional needs 
to the end that the entire nation may 
pro£t. 

The organization of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is an example of this 
modern idea of regionalism. To create it 
seven states did not unite to demand spe- 
cial privileges to distinguish them from 
the country as a whole, regardless of the 
ensuing consequences to the national wel- 
fare. The federal legislature itself created 
an independent regional agency whose 
basic objective was to conserve the natural 
resources lying in the valley of the Ten- 
nessee and to develop those resources in 
conformity iiith broad national objectives 
and policies. This is the very opposite — 
indeed it Is the antidote — of "Balkaniza- 
tion.” 

The idea of regionalism embodied in the 
TVA — a federal agency decentralized in 
fact — offers a rational way of harmoniz- 
ing regional interests with the national 
interest. For the first time a federal im- 
plement is at hand for that task, to take 
the place of the usual method of political 
bargaining, so often wholly crude and 


without a basis in facts, policy, or prin- 
ciple. 

An interesting illustration of how TVA 
functions in this balancing of regional 
and national concerns is afforded by the 
process by which the TVA Act was 
amended in 1940, to increi^c the pay- 
ments in lieu of ta.vcs on TVA’s property 
which it is aiiihori/cJ to make lo local 
and state agencies of the \ alley. The issue 
presented a sharp conflict between regional 
and national interests. Since, of course, 
federal property may not be raxed by the 
states, the Tennessee Valley region wanted 
Congress to consent to the largest possible 
tax payments from the federal govern- 
ment's TVA. The national govt-rnment's 
interest, on the other hand, was in having 
returned to its treasury the maximum 
amount of T\’A*s surplus power revenues, 
and that meant consent to only a mini- 
mum tax payment to the vallev. An anal- 
ogous conflict has been before the natlon.iI 
Congress on many occasions. In one case 
the bitter controversy reached 1 climax 
when Oklahoma's Governor called out 
state troops, the state b)' this show of 
force displaying its dissent to federal 
policy. 

But in adjusting this kind of region- 
nation conflict in the Tennessee Valley, 
for the first time Congress could deter- 
mine the issue on a record of f.icts and 
with a consideration of principle. For it 
was TVA's duty to prepare itself to make 
a balanced presentation. Hence considera- 
tion of the problem was not on the level 
of a mere show of voting strength, or log- 
rolling, or some haphazard and casual 
solution. To be successful in the dtschirge 
of this function it was necessary that 
TVA have the confidence of the region, 
and yet prove to Congress that it was 
putting national interests first. 

TVA made an exhaustive analvsib of 
the facts respecting local tax problems as 
a result of TVA property purchases, the 
prospects for the future, the benefits 
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received by the region from federal funds. 
The details of the varying tax laws of 
several diffeient states were analyzed 
closely Then TVA repiesentitrves con- 
ferred with the governors and fiscal offi- 
cers of all the states, of many counties 
with pcculnily difficult problems, with 
tax consultants, and with fedeni tax 
officials. As a iisult i measure was di ifted 
which embodied principles that TVA as 
a national agency could lecommcnd And, 
although far shoit of the oiiginil claims 
of local tax bodies, its fiiiness led all the 
states to concur After exliaustue Con- 
gressional committee htaiings, the bill as 
recommended b) the TVA and agreed to 
by the states vas passed Under this law 
TVA has pud, to the end of the fiscal 
year 1943, out of its power revenues, a 
total of $5,3ao,ooo in tax piymcnts to 
states and counties of the valley, in the 
single fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, 
the total of these payments avis ibout 
two million dollais 

There are many othci instances of the 
way a federal regional agency, though 
understanding and sympathizing with re- 
gional conceins, cm fuilba tht uatmnal 
interest m a cohesion of all legioin, this 
IS in contrast with the evils of sectional- 
ism, for It adds to national strength Early 
in Its histoiv, foi example, the TVA took 
a firm stand against any policy of induc- 
ing existing industry located in othci re- 
gions to move to the Tennessee Villey. 
Important as industrial development in 
this region seemed, it was deal that our 
national obligition would be violited by 
such a practice of putting industiy It 
IS significant that this policy, initially 
viewed here with disapproval, now has 
nearly uniseisal support from the valley 
Itself, long become accustomed to such 
raiding practices by some private agencies. 
The practices of inducing industiv to 
change location by ollciing tax exemp- 
tions, tree land and buildings, and the 
lure of "cheap and docile labor,” practices 
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that stu: up interregional animosities and 
distrust, are today definitely under a cloud 
of disapproval by the business interests in 
this valley 

In quite a different way the TVA, by 
relating the interests of this region to the 
national interest, has been able to promote 
national strength An illustration is af- 
forded by the development of a blast fur- 
nacv to convert the phosphate ores of the 
Fai West into fertilizer materials. The 
stalling point was, of course, the need 
of the Tennessee Valley region. The high- 
grade phosphate ores of Tennessee are too 
limited in extent to continue to support 
the land needs of so large a part of the 
United States as they arc being called 
upon to scive In the Far West on the 
public domain there existed almost limit- 
less supplies. The TVA electric furnace, 
newly designed, would have been ideal for 
the piocessing of these far westoin deposits 
foi use as fcitilizer on faims of the Middle 
West The clcctiic furnace, however, was 
not practical for these western ores, be- 
cause essential low-cost electiic power was 
not neat enough at hand A new blast 
furnace, which could use readily available 
wcstcin fuels, was the TVA chemical 
engineers’ answer The national interest 
in building the land of the Midwest was 
fuithcrcd by a icgional interest in pre- 
venting the premature exhaustion of the 
mineial resouices of the Southeast. 

It IS woith while to contrast the per- 
formance of a regional national agency 
under such circumstances with the un- 
happy lecoid of state embaigoes and other 
trade bariieis that have been resorted to 
in the past, in a local or sectional spirit, 
in analogous and sometimes parallel situ- 
ations. 

Regionalism can try out and demon- 
strite on a limited scale methods of devel- 
opment and of administration that are 
then open to use for the whole nation 
The origin of the TVA itself illustrates 
the point. Franklin D. Roosevelt in New 
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York State and George W. Norris m 
Nebraska saw the importance and value 
of regional planning of resources They 
urged the setting up of a national cxpeti- 
ment, in a southern region, which would 
be available for appraisal by every region 
Experimentation and demonstration of 
the value of complete river planning, reli- 
ance upon reservoirs for flood control, 
multiple-purpose dams instead of limited- 
purpose structures — once these have been 
tried out on a drainage-basin scale in this 
valley region, they can and nre being 
applied elsewhere. Similarly with new 
methods of administration: some of the 
specific steps toward regional decentrali- 
zation, among other federal agencies, are 
directly attributable to public knowledge 
and approval of the successful experience 
in this one valley 

Regionalism is strengthening, not di- 
viding, the nation TVA was launched in 
such a setting of national interest, as 
President-elect Roosevelt said m Jinuara, 
1933, in an informal speech m the South, 
It was 

more todaj than a mere opportunity for the 
Federal Government to do a kind turn for the 
people in one small section of a couple of 
States [It was an] opportunity to accom 
plish a great purpose for the people of many 
States and, indeed for the whole Union Be 
cause there we have an opportunity of setting 
an example of planning, not just for ourscKcs 
but for the generations to come, t\ing in in 
dustrv and agriculture and foresm and flood 
prevention, t)ing them all inU a unified 
whole over a distance of a thousand miles so 
that we can afford better opportunities and 
better places tor living for millions of vet un 
born in the days to come 

In many matters of detail the TVA 
demonstrates the contrast between selfish 
sectionalism and national regionalism 
TVA*s personnel by a deliberate policy is 
selected from every part of the United 
States, whereas a narrow, sectional interest 
would follow the provincial practice in 


many cities and states of confining public 
employment to local citizens. The way in 
which the TVA has "loaned” its technical 
personnel to many other government 
agencies points in the same direction, the 
Bonneville Administration in the North- 
west, the Santee-Cooper development in 
South Carolina, the Colorado River Au- 
thority m Texas are examples In one 
degree or anothei these and other agencies 
have shared the lessons of the Tennessee 
Valley’s experience and methods, even in 
such details of management as land pur- 
chasing, electric rate schedules, personnel 
management, accounting Because the 
TVA has thus been called upon for aid 
in problems in other parts of the country 
(and more recently in foreign countries) 
the danger that this region il agency 
might fall into a narrow provincialism, 
the very antithesis of a national outlook, 
has been kept to a minimum. 

"If there were a number of region il 
authorities like the TVA how could they 
possibly be co ordmated^” This question 
is usuilly asked as if there could be but 
one answer, and that one a complete 
refutation of regionalism. It is sometimes 
coupled with the assertion, intended to 
show^ friendliness to the regional idei 
* TVA has proved to be effective, but that 
IS because theie is only one TVA ” 

These ciitics offer the spectacle of 1 
nation in which regional authorities would 
each be going its separate way, resulting 
m chaos or requiring elaborate admmis- 
tiative "co-ordination” in Washington 
These fears call for some comment, based 
upon TVA’s experience. 

Surely it is not fear of conflicts on 
(whey on which these concerns center 
The policies that a regional authority 
must pursue are, of course, national poli- 
cies The bioad structure of these policies 
must be determined by Congress It is, of 
course, the highest function of Congress 
and the President to resolve just such 
conflicts in policy affecting the whole 
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nation. The regional authority provides an 
instrument for assisting in reasoned settle- 
ment of such differing policies. Provided 
the legislation creating the regional pillars 
of decentralization is so drawn that Con- 
gress passes upon and defines fundamental 
policies, there would seem to be little basis 
for fears in this direction. 

If not policy co-ordination, just what, 
then, is the nature of these apprehensions 
of conflicts between regional authorities, 
this fear of "lack of co-ordination”? The 
real issue is not lack of co-ordination in 
policies, but the fact that the decentral- 
ized administration of federal functions 
will not result in o/ierff//»g uniformity. 
The actual concern is that in one region 
problems will be administered in a differ- 
ent way from what they are in another. 

It is important to examine this appre- 
hension. And it cLirifies the nature of the 
objection to observe that almost without 
exception the fears are held by those who 
do not believe in decentralization as a 
policy of administration. 

Decentralization frankly wh to pro- 
mote diversity; centralization requires 
uniformity and standardization. 

It follows quite simply that if your 
idea of "co-ordination” is national uni- 
formity in administration, regionalism 
will create insuperable problems of "co- 
ordination.” If you cannot conceive of a 
well-governed countrj' that in every re- 
gion is not standardized, identical, and 
uniform, then you do not want decen- 
tralization, and of course you would be 
opposed to regional authorities. If, on the 
other hand, diversity under broad national 
policies rather than uniformity in admin- 
istration, adaptation to regional differ- 
ences, and discretion and flexibility 
through the broad reaches of this greatly 
varied country are what appeal to you as 
sound, humane, and desirable, then the 
problems of co-ordination that cause the 
centralizers such concern become rela- 
tively simple and manageable. 
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It is difficult to exaggerate the lengths 
to which some men with administrative 
responsibility feel it is necessary to go in 
order to secure what they call co-ordina- 
tion. This extends to matters of manager- 
ial detail. What such men would mean by 
the "co-ordination” of methods of federal 
land-buying — I use this only by way of a 
wholly hypothetical illustration — would 
be to erase differences as to the methods 
that might exist between federal land 
buyers dealing with small upland farms 
in east Tennessee and those applied in the 
flat sectionalized reaches of northern 
Indiana. To them a regulation respecting 
personnel management is not a good regu- 
lation if it does not apply uniformly 
throughout this whole country. 

Now if your mind operates that way 
you would be opposed to regionalism. For 
only a centralized government can pour 
the country into such a single mold. If 
differences in how a public program is 
administered in the Tennessee Valley and 
in the Arkansas Valley, in Illinois and in 
New Mexico, disturb you, if those differ- 
ences appear to be a "conflict,” then you 
are right in assuming that regional de- 
centralization will promote conflict. 

This is not to say that under regional- 
ism there will not be conflicts between 
regions. The major ones of these conflicts 
must be decided by Congress, as they 
have been since the very establishment of 
our central government. Other major 
conflicts involving the Executive Depart- 
ment would have to be decided by the 
President, as they always have been under 
centralized government administration. 

So long as we harbor the administrative 
obsession that uniformity in administra- 
tion is eS5cnti,tl, the amount of co-ordina- 
tion of this kind with which Congress and 
the President must deal and must continue 
to deal will be very great. Nor will region- 
alism eliminate all or most of these con- 
flicts. But I do venture the assertion that 
it will considerably lessen them. This is 
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true because the best place to co-ordinate 
IS close to the point where the conpcf 
arises, and not in the top levels and central 
offices. Industrial managers know this and 
practice it daily The same thing proves 
true in government 

And so, looking at the whole picture, 
it can be said with confidence that in the 
national interest the difficulties of co- 
ordination are certainly not increased, and 
I think upon consideration it will be seen 
that they are actually diminished, by 
regionalism. Let the reader ledect upon 
the way m which the TVA has brought 
mto the task of resource development a 
great host of locil communities and state 
agencies. The problems of co-ordmating 
these efforts have not proved to be m- 
superablc because TVA is a decentralized 
federal agenev operating in the Tennessee 
Valley region with power to make its 
decisions in the field. The serious conflicts 
in administration are the ones which, un- 
resolved in the local communities, find 
their way into the lemote and often unreal 
atmosphere where men are dealing in 
"jurisdiction” and, as I have said, are 
preoccupied with their own institutions 

Co-ordination between a regional agency 
and other federal regional agencies or cen- 
tralized departments is not, of course, 
automatic. The TVA has, from the out- 
set, developed a comprehensive scheme of 
active co-operation with every other fed- 
eral agency, either in Washington or in 
held offices, that has a responsibihty or a 


function which could be helpful in the 
building of this region. In an earher chap- 
tei I have alluded to the extent to which 
the changes in this vtlley have been due 
to these other federal activities; I wish to 
repeat and emphasize that here. The TVA 
has entered mto hundreds of contracts 
with more than i score of othei federal 
departments and bureaus. These inter- 
federal agenev contracts and the relations 
carried on under them have from time 
to time del eloped serious differences on 
matters of importance. The task of rcach- 
mg agreement has not always been an 
easy one Yet there has never been am 
diffeience that could not be worked out, 
usuall) between the staffs of the agencies 
In ten years no conflict between the TVA 
and these many fedeial departments and 
bureaus has made necessary a single con 
ference with the President, In fact, the 
TVA Board has on only two occasions 
found It necessary to confer with tht 
President on Authority problems in the 
almost lave years since the fall of France 
and the ensuing conversion of TVA to 
war needs. 

The subject of regionalism has the 
widest ramifications, since it touches 
fundamental issues; a complete discussion 
IS beyond the scope of this book. But oui 
experience mdicates clearly that the 
asserted danger of conflicts and the diffi- 
culties of co-ordination arising from 
regional decentralization are exaggerated 
and largely unreal. 
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International Regionalism: 
The Inter-American System 


Charter of the Organization of American 

States, adopted at Ilogoti Colombia, in April, 194S, repre- 
sents the latest step in tlit development of Western Hemisphere 
unity and cooperation wiiicli begin inodestK in 1889 However, 
there IS always a polukdl icilitv Ichind icgional agiccments 
of this kind The casual obseiver is likely to fall into one of two 
pitfalls the tendenc) to read too much into an international 
convention, to take the words litcrill^ or the tendcnc\ to be 
completely cjnical and to siv the words mean nothing As is 
geneially the case, the truth lies somewhere in between Coming 
as It did aftci two \cais ol su iiiicd icljtions lictween East and 
West, between Russia and America, ilic Ikigoti Agreement icflects 
ii world situation in which the regional security interests of the 
Vmencas <uc iocused on such matters as the extension oi ennv 
muinsi influence The \rticlcs should he studied with the follow, 
ing questions in mind wliat are the common prmaples under 
lying the sjstcnr how is lieimsphuc polia dcJiicd whit is 
the significance of the various organs the Conference, the Coun- 
cil, the Meeting of Foreign Mimstcis the Pan American Union 
and so on^ What, if any, sanctions irc provided for the enforce- 
ment of the obligations of the liuci-Amtnun sv^tem^ Thus far, 
an external threat has been the biU meins ot ttmenting existing 
tics Waller Lippmann lias iccciulv 1 used the question of 
whether the Western Hcmisjilicic consiiluics a truly strategic or 
security region 


IN THE NAME OF THEIR 
PEOPLES, 

The States 

RrPRESENTED AT THE 

Ninth International Conefrence 
OF American States, 

Convinced that the histone mission of 
America is to offer to man a Und of 
liberty, and a favonblc environment for 
the development of h’s personality and 
the realization of his just aspirations; 

Conscious that that mission has already 
inspired numerous agreements, whose 


essential value lies in their desire to live 
together in peace, and, through their 
mutual understanding and respect for the 
sovereignty of each one, to provide for 
the betterment of all in independence, in 
equality, and under law; 

Confident that the true signihcance of 
Amcncin solidaiiiy and good neighbor- 
lincss can only mean the consolidation on 
this continent, within the fiamework of 
democratic institutions, of a system of 
individual liberty and social justice based 
on respect for the essential rights of man; 

Pcisuaded that their welfare, and their 
contribution to the progress and the civi- 
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lization of the world, will increasingly 
require intensive continental co-operation; 

Resolved to persevere in the noble 
undertaking that humanity has conferred 
upon the United Nations, whose prin- 
ciples and purposes they solemnly reaffirm; 

Convinced that juridical organization 
IS a necessary condition for a security and 
peace founded on moral order and on 
justice; and 

In accordance with resolution IX of the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems 
of War and Peace, held at Mexico City, 

Have agreed upon the following 

CHARTER 

OF THE 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 

STATES 

Part One 

CHAPTER I 
Nature and Purposes 

Article i 

The American States establish in this 
Charter the international organization 
that they have developed to achieve an 
order of peace and justice, to promote 
their solidarity, to strengthen their col- 
laboration, and to defend their sovereign- 
ty, their territorial integrity, and their 
independence. The Organization of Amer- 
ican States 'S a regional agency within 
the United Nations. 

Article 2 

All American States that ratify the 
present Charter are members of the 
Organization. 

Article 3 

Any new political entity that arises 
from the union of several member states 
and that, as such, ratifies this Charter, 
shall become a member of the Organiza- 


tion. The entry of the new political entitj 
into the Organization shall result in the 
loss of membership of each one of the 
states which constitute it 

Article 4 

The Organization of American States, 
in order to put into pr,tctice the principles 
on which It is founded and to fulfill its 
regional obligations under the Charter of 
the United Nations, establishes the fol- 
lowing essential aims: 

(A) To strengthen the peace and secu- 
rity of the continent, 

(B) To prevent possible causes of 
difficulties and to ensure the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes that arise among the 
member states, 

(C) To organize solidary action on 
the part of those states in the event of 
aggression, 

(D) To seek the solution of politic.il, 
juridical and economic problems that 
arise among them, and 

(E) To promote by co-operative ac- 
tion their economic, social and cultural 
development 

CHAPTER II 

PnnapUs 

Aiticle 5 

The American states -reaffirm the fol- 
lowing piinciples: 

(A) International law is the stand ird 
of conduct of states in their icciprocd 
relations. 

(B) International order essentially 
consists of respect for the pcisonahty, 
sovercignt) and independence of states, 
.and the faithful fulfillment of obligations 
deiived fiom treaties and other sources 
of Intel national law 

(C) Good faith should govern the 
relations between states 

(D) The solidarity of the American 
states and the high aims which are sought 
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through it require the political organiza- 
tion of those states on the basis of effec- 
tive exercise of representative democracy. 

(E) The American states condemn 
war of aggression; victory does not give 
rights. 

(F) Aggression against one American 
state is aggression against all the other 
American states. 

(G) Controversies of an international 
character arising between two or more 
American states should be settled by 
peaceful procedures. 

(H) Social justice and social security 
are the bases of lasting peace. 

(I) Economic co-operation is essential 
to the common welfare and prosperity of 
the peoples of the continent. 

(J) The American States proclaim the 
fundamental rights of the individual 
without distinction as to race, national- 
ity, creed, or sex. 

(K.) The spiritual unity of the con- 
tinent is based on respect for the cultural 
values of the American countries and 
demands their close co-opetation for the 
high purposes of civilization. 

(L) The education of peoples should 
be directed toward justice, freedom, and 
peace. 

CHAPTER III 

Fimdamcntd Rights and Duties of States 

Article 6 

States arc juridically equal, enjoy equal 
rights and equal capacity to exercise these 
rights, and have equal duties. The rights 
of each state depends not upon its power 
to ensure the exercise thereof, but upon 
the mere fact of its existence as a person 
under international law. 

Article 7 

Every American stare has the duty to 
respect the rights enjoyed by other states 
in accordance with International Law. 


Article 8 

The fundamental rights of states may 
not be impaired in any manner what- 
soever. 

Article 9 

The political existence of a state is 
independent of its recognition by other 
states. Even before being recognized, the 
state has the right to defend its integrity 
and independence, to provide for its 
preservation and prosperity, and conse- 
quently, to organize itself as it thinks best, 
to legislate concerning its interests, to 
administer its services, and to determine 
the jurisdiction and competence of its 
courts. The exercise of these rights is 
limited only by the exercise of the rights 
of other states in accordance with inter- 
national law. 

Article to 

Recognition implies that the state 
granting it accepts the personality of the 
new state with all the rights and duties 
that international law provides for the 
two states. 

Article 11 

The right of each state to protect Itself 
and to live its own life does not authorize 
it to commit unjust acts against another 
state. 

Article is 

The jurisdiction of states within the 
limits of their national territory is exer- 
cised equally over all the inhabitants, 
whether nationals or aliens. 

Article 13 

Each state has the right to develop its 
cultural, political and economic life freely 
and naturally. In this free development, 
the state shall respect the rights of the 
individual and the principles of universal 
morality. 
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Article 14 

Respect for and the faithful observ- 
ance of treaties constitute a standard for 
the development of peaceful relations 
among states International treaties and 
agreements should be public 

Article 15 

No state or group of states has the 
right to intervene, directly or indirectly, 
for any reason whatever, in the internil 
or external affairs of any othet state The 
foregoing prmciple prohibits not only 
armed force but also any other form of 
interference or attempted threat against 
the personality of the state or against its 
political, economic and cultural elements 

Article 16 

No state may use or encourage the use 
of enforcement measures of an economic 
or political character m order to force 
the sovereign will of another state and 
obtain from it advantages of any kind 

Article 17 

The territory of a state is inviolable. 
It may not be the object, even tempo- 
rarily, of military occupation or of other 
measures of force taken by another state, 
directly or indirectly, on any ground 
whatever No territorial acquisitions or 
special advantages obtained either by 
force or by other means of coercion shall 
be recognized 

Article 18 

The American states bind themselves 
in their international relations not to have 
recourse to the use of force, save in the 
case of self-defense in accordance with 
existmg treaties, or in fulfillment thereof 

Article ig 

Measures adopted for the maintenance 
of peace and security in accordance with 
existing treaties do not constitute a viola- 


tion of the principles set forth in Articles 
15 and 17. 

CHAPTER IV 

Pacific Settlement of Disputes 

Article go 

All international disputes that arise 
among the American States shall be sub- 
mitted to the peaceful procedures set 
forth m this Charter, befoie being re- 
feried to the Security Council of the 
United Nations 

Article gi 

The following are peaceful procedures 
Direct negotiation, good offices, media- 
tion, investigation and conciliation, 
judicial procedure, arbitration, and those 
which the parties to the dispute may espe- 
cially agree upon at any time. 

Article gg 

In the event that a dispute arises be- 
tween two or more American States 
which, in the opinion of one of them, 
cannot be settled through the usual 
diplomatic channels, the parties should 
agree on any other peaceful procedure 
that will enable them to reach a solution 

Article gg 

A special treaty will establish the 
proper means of settling disputes and will 
determine the procedures appropriate for 
each of the peaceful means, in such a 
manner that it will not be possible for a 
dispute among American States to fail 
of definitive settlement within a reason- 
able period 

CHAPTER V 
Collectiie Security 

Article g4 

Every act of aggression on the part of 
a State against the territorial integrity of 
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inviolability or against the sovereignty or 
political indepedence of an American 
State shall be considered an act of aggres- 
sion against the other American States. 

Article 25 

If the territorial inviolability or integr- 
ity or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any American State is 
affected by an armed attack or by an act 
of aggression that is not an armed attack, 
or by an extra-continental conflict, or by 
a conflict between two or more American 
states, or by any other fact or situation 
that might endanger the peace of 
America, the American States in further- 
ance of the principles of continental 
solidarity or collective self-defense, shall 
apply the measures and procedures estab- 
lished in the special treaties on the subject. 


CHAPTER VI 
Economic Standards 
Article a6 

The member states agree to co-operate 
with one another, as far as their resources 
may permit and their laws provide, in the 
broadest spirit of good neighborliness, in 
order to strengthen their economic struc- 
ture, develop their agriculture and min- 
ing, promote their industry, and increase 
their trade. 


Article ay 

If the economy of an American state 
is affected by serious conditions that can- 
not be satisfactorily remedied by its sole 
unaided effort, such state may place its 
economic problems before the inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, 
to seek, through consultation, the most 
appropriate solution for such probIeni5,<S 


CHAPTER VII 
Social Standards 

Article a8 

The member states agree to co-operate 
with one another to achieve just and 
decent living conditions for their entire 
populations. 

Article 39 

The member states agree upon the 
desirability of developing their social 
legislation on the following bases: 

(A) All human beings, without dis- 
tinction as to race, nationality, sex, creed, 
or social condition, have the right to 
attain material well-being and spiritual 
growth under circumstances of liberty, 
dignity, equality of opportunity and 
economic security. 

(B) Work is a right and a social duty; 
it shall not be considered as an article of 
commerce; it demands respect for free- 
dom of association and for the dignity of 
the worker; and it is to be performed 
under conditions that ensure life, health, 
and a decent standard of living, both 
during the working years and during old 
age, or when any circumstances deprives 
the individual of the possibility of 
working. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Cultural Standards 


Article 30 

The member states agree to further the 
exercise of the right to education, in 
accordance with their constitutional pro- 
visions and their material resources, on 
the following bases: 

(A) Elementary education shilki be 


compulsory, and, when 
state, shall be withg 
(B) Highj 
ogniz^ 


ognizede as 


lout 

i 



:he 


shall be rec- 
e to all, without dis- 
'af to race, nationality, sex, 
iguage, creed, or social condition. 
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Article 31 

With due consideration for the per- 
sonality of each, the memher states 
undertake to facilitate tree cultural inter- 
change by every medium of expression. 


Part Two 

CHAPTER IX 
The Organs 

Article 32 

The Organization of American States 
accomplishes its aims by means of: 

(A) The Inter-American Conference; 

(B) The meeting of consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 

(C) The Council; 

(D) The Pan American Union; 

(E) The specialized conferences; and 

(F) The specialized organizations. 

CHAPTER X 

The Inter-Anicncan Conference 

Article 33 

The Inter-Araerican Conference is the 
supreme organ of the Orgamzation of 
American States. It decides the general 
action and policy of the Organization; 
determines the structure and functions 
of Its organs, and has the authority to 
consider any matter relating to friendly 
relations among the American States. 
These functions shall be carried out in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
Charter and of other inter-American 
treaties. 

Article 34 

All membei States have the right to be 
represented at the Inter-American Con- 
ference. Each state has the right to one 
vote. 


Article 35 

The Conference shall convene every 
five years at the time fixed by the Council 
of the Orgamzation, after consultation 
with the government of the country 
where the conference is to be held. 

Article 36 

In special circumstances and with the 
approval of two- thuds of the American 
Governments, a spcc1.1l Inter-Americin 
Conference may be held, or the date of 
the next regular conference may be 
changed. 

Article 37 

Each Inter-American Conference shall 
fix the place of meeting of the next con- 
ference. If for any unforeseen reason the 
conference cannot he held at the place 
fixed, It shall be the duty of the Council 
of the Organization to designate a new 
place. 

Article 38 

The program and regulations of the 
Inter-American Conference shall be pre- 
pared by the Council of the Organization 
and submitted to the member Govern- 
ments for consideration. 

CHAPTER XI 

The Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foieign Affairs 

Article 39 

The meeting of consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs shall be held in 
order to consider problems of an urgent 
nature and of common interest to the 
American States, and to serve as organ 
of consultation. 

Article 40 

Any member state may request that a 
meeting of consultation be called The 
request should be addressed to the Coun- 
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cJ of the Organization, which shall decide 
by an absolute majority whether a meet- 
ing should be held. 

Aiticle 41 

The progiam and regulations of the 
meeting of consultation shall be prepared 
by the Council of the Organization and 
submitted to the member govcinracnts 
for consideration 

At tide 42 

If a Minister of Foreign Affairs, for 
exceptional leasons, is unable to attend 
the meeting, he shall be represented by a 
special delegate. 

Aitide 43 

In case of an aimed atcick within the 
territory of an American State or within 
the vegion of secuiity delimited by treaties 
in foicc, a meeting of consultation shall 
be held without delay. Such meeting shall 
be called immediately by the chairman 
of the Council of the Oiganiiation, who 
shall, at the same time, call a meeting of 
the Council itself. 

At tide 44 

An Advisory Defense Committee shall 
be established to advise the organs of 
consultation on problems of military co- 
operation that arise in connection with 
the application of existing special treaties 
on the subject of collective security. 

Article 45 

The Advisory Defense Committee shall 
be composed of the highest military 
authorities of the American States par- 
ticipating m the meeting of consulution 
Under exceptional ciicumstanccs the 
Government may appoint substitutes. 
Each state shall be entitled to one vote. 

Aitide 46 

The Advisory Defense Committee shall 
be convoked under the same conditions 
as the organ of consultation, when the 
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latter has to deal with matteis relating to 
defense against aggression. 

Article 17 

The committee shill also meet when 
the conference 01 the meeting of con- 
sultation or the governments, by a two- 
thirds majoritj of the membet states, 
assign to It technical studies or reports 
on specific subjects. 

CHAPTER XII 
The Council 

Article 48 

The Council of the Organization of 
Amcric.in States is tomposed of one rep- 
resent itive for each member state of the 
Organization, especially appointed by the 
respective government, with the lank of 
ambassador. The appointment may be 
given to the diplomatic repiesentitive 
accredited to the Governmtnt of the 
counti) in which the Council has its seat. 
During the absence of the tituhir repre- 
sentative, the Government may appoint 
an interim representative. 

Article 49 

The Council shall elect a chairman and 
vice chairman, who shall serve for one 
year and shall not be eligible for re-elec- 
tion to either of those positions for the 
term immediately following. 

Article 50 

The Council takes cognizance — within 
the lumts of the present Charter and of 
mtcr-Amcrican treaties and agreements — 
of any matter referred to it by the Inter- 
Amcrican Conference or the meeting of 
consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Article 51 

The Council shall be lesponsible for 
the proper performance of the duties 
assigned to the Pan American Union. 
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Aiticle 58 

The Council shall seive provisionally as 
an organ of consultation when the cu- 
cumstances provided for in Article 43 of 
this Charter arise. 

Article 53 

It 15 also the duty of the Council; 

(A) To draft and submit to the Gov- 
ernments and to the Inter-American 
Confeience proposals for the creation of 
new specialized organizations or for the 
combination, adaptation, or elimination 
of existing ones, including matters relat- 
ing to the financing and support thereof; 

(B) To draft recommendations to the 
Governments, the Inter-American Con- 
ference, the specialized conferences, or the 
specialized organizations, for the co-ordi- 
nation of the activities and programs of 
such organizations, after consultation with 
them; 

(C) To conclude agreements with the 
inter-American specialized organizations 
to determine the relations that should 
exist between the respective agency and 
the organization; 

(D) To conclude agreements or special 
arrangements for co-operation with other 
American organizations of recognized 
international standing; 

(E) To promote and facilitate collab- 
oration between the Organization of 
American States and the United Nations, 
as well as between inter-American special- 
ized organizations and similar interna- 
tional ones. 

(F) To adopt resolutions that will en- 
able the Secretary General to perform the 
duties envisaged in Article 84 

(G) To perform any other duties 
assigned to it by the present Charter. 

Article 54 

The Council establishes the bases for 
fixing the quota that each Government is 
to contribute to the maintenance of the 


Pan American Union, taking mto account 
the ability to pay of the respective coun- 
tries and their willingness to contribute 
a fair share. The budget, approved by the 
Council, shall be transmitted to the Gov- 
ernments at least six months before the 
first day of the fiscal year, with a list con- 
taining the annual quota of each country 
Decisions on budgetary matters require 
the approval of two-thirds of the mem- 
beis of the Council 

Article 55 

The Council drafts its own regulations 

Article 56 

The Council functions at the seat of 
the Pan American Union. 

Article 57 

The following are organs of the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American 
States: 

(A) The Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, 

(B) The Inter-American Council of 
Jurists; and 

(C) The Inter-American Cultural 
Council 

Article 58 

The organs referred to in the preceding 
article have technical autonomy within 
the limits of this Charter, but their deci- 
sions may not encroach upon the sphere 
of action that coriesponds to the Council 
of the Organization 

Article 59 

The organs of the Council of the 
Organization arc composed of lepresenta- 
tives of all the member States of the 
Organization. 

Article 60 

The organs of the Council of the 
Organization shall, as far as lies within 
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their power, render to the Governments 
such technical services as the latter re- 
quest; and they shall advise the Council 
of the Organization in matters within 
their jurisdiction. 

Article 6i 

The organs of the Council of the 
Organization shall, in agreement with the 
Council, establish co-operative relations 
with the corresponding organs of the 
United Nations and with such national 
or international agencies as function 
within their respective spheres of action. 

Article 63 

The Council of the Organization, with 
the advice of the appropriate bodies and 
after consultation with the Governments, 
shall draft the statutes of such of its 
organs as are in process of formation, 
within the provisions of this Charter. 
These organs shall issue their own regu- 
lation. 

A. Inter-American Economic and Social 

Council 

Article 63 

The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council has for its principal pur- 
pose the promotion of the econontic and 
social welfare of the American nations 
through effective co-operation among 
them for utilizing their natural resources 
to the best advantage, developing their 
agriculture and industry, and raising the 
standard of living of their peoples. 

Article 64 

To accomplish this purpose the Council 
shall: 

(A) Propose the means by which the 
American nations may give each other 
technical assistance to make studies and 
formulate and execute plans in order to 
carry out the purposes referred to in 


Article 26 and to develop and improve 
their social services; 

(B) Act as co-ordinating agency for 
all official inter-American activities of an 
economic and social nature; 

(C) Undertake studies on its own 
initiative, or at the request of any mem- 
ber State; 

(D) Assemble and prepare reports on 
economic and social matters for the use 
of the member States; 

(E) Suggest to the Council of the 
Organization the advisability of holding 
specialized conferences on economic and 
social matters; 

(F) Carry on such other activities as 
may be assigned to it by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference, the meeting of consul- 
tation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or 
the Council of the Organization. 

Article 65 

The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, composed of whatever 
specialist delegates each member State 
appoints, holds its meetings on its own 
initiative or on that of the Council of the 
Organization. 

Article 66 

The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council functions at the seat of the 
Pan American Union, but it may hold 
meetings at any city in the American 
countries by a majority decision of the 
member Stares. 

B. Inter-American Council of Jurists 

Article 67 

The purpose of the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists is to serve as an advi- 
sory body in juridical matters; to promote 
the development and codification of pub- 
lic and private international law, and to 
study the possibility of making uniform 
the laws of the various American countries 
in so far as it appears desirable. 
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Article 68 

The Inter-Atnencan Juiidical Com- 
mittee of Rio dc Janeiro is the permanent 
committee of the Inter-Ameiican Council 
of Jurists 

Article 69 

The Juiidical Committee is composed 
of juiists of the nine countries selected 
by the Inter-American Conference. The 
election of the jurists shall be made by 
the Intel -American Council of Jurists 
from a panel submitted by each country 
chosen by the conference. The members of 
the Juridical Committee represent all 
member states of the Organization The 
Council of the Organization is empowered 
to fill any vacancies that occur during the 
intervals between Inter-American Confer- 
ences and between meetings of the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists. 

Article 70 

The Juridical Committee shall under- 
take such studies and prepaiatory work 
as are assigned to it by the Inter-Americin 
Council of Jurists, the Inter-Amencan 
Conference, the meeting of consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or the 
Council of the Organization. It may also 
undertake those studies and projects 
which, on Its own initiative, it considers 
advisable. 

Article 71 

The Intel -American Council of Jurists 
and the Juiidicil Committee should seek 
to obtain the co-operation of national 
committees for the codification of inter- 
national law, institutes of international 
and comparative law and other specialized 
agencies. 

Article 7a 

The Inter-Amencan Council of Jurists 
shall meet when convened by the Council 
of the Organization, at the place deter- 
mined by the Council of Jurists at its 
previous meeting 


C Inter-American Cultural Council 
Article 73 

The purpose of the Intei-Americin 
Cultural Council is to promote friendh 
lelations and mutual understanding 
among the American peoples, in order to 
strengthen the peaceful sentiments that 
have characterized the evolution of Amer- 
ica, through the piomotion of educational, 
scientific and cultuial exchange. 

Article 74 

To this end the principal functions of 
the Council shall be' 

(A) To sponsor inter-Americin cul- 
tuial activities; 

(B) To collect and supply information 
on cultural activities earned on in and 
among the American States by private 
and official agencies both national and 
international in character; 

(C) To promote the adoption of basic 
educational programs adapted to thv needs 
of all population groups in the Ameiiein 
countries; 

(D) To piomote, in addition, the 
adoption of special programs of tr lining, 
education, and culture for the indigenous 
groups of the American countiies, 

(E) To co-operate in the protection, 
preservation, and increase of the cultuial 
heritage of the continent; 

(F) To promote co-operation among 
the American nations in the fields of edu- 
cation, science and culture, by meins of 
the exchange of materials for research and 
study, as well as of tcachcis, students, 
specialists, and, in geneial, such otlaci p-i- 
sons and materials as are useful for the 
realization of these ends; 

(G) To encourage the education of 
the peoples for harmonious internitinnil 
relations; 

(H) To carry on such other activities 
as may be assigned to it by the Intel 
American Conference, the meeting of the 
consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
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Affairs, or the Council of the Organiza- 
tion. 

Article 75 

The Inter-American Cultural Council 
specifies the place of its next meeting and 
is convened by the Council of the Organi- 
zation on the date chosen by the latter in 
agreement with the Government of the 
country selected as the seat of the meeting. 

Article 76 

There shall be a Committee for Cul- 
tural Action of which five states, chosen 
at each Inter-American Conference, shall 
be members. The respective members of 
the Committee for Cultural Action shall 
be selected by the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council from a panel submitted by 
each country chosen by the conference; 
these members shall be specialists in edu- 
cation or cultural matters. When the 
Inter-American Cultural Council and the 
Inter-American Conferences are not in 
session, the Council of the Organization 
may fill vacancies that arise and replace 
those countries that find it necessary to 
discontinue their co-operation. 

Article 77 

The Committee for Cultural Action 
shall function as a permanent committee 
of the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
for the purpose of preparing any studies 
that the latter assigns to it and concern- 
ing which the Council shall have the final 
decision. 

CHAPTER XIII 
The Van American Union 

Article 78 

The Pan American Union is the central 
permanent organ of the Organization of 
American States and the General Secre- 
tariat of the Organization. It shall per- 
form the duties assigned to it in this 


Charter and such other duties as are 
assigned to it in other Inter-American 
treaties and agreements. 

Article 79 

There shall be a Secretary General of 
the Organization, elected by the Council 
for a ten-year term, who may not be re- 
elected or succeeded by a person of the 
same nationality. In the event of a va- 
cancy in the position of Secretary General, 
the Council shall within the next ninety 
days elect a successor to fill such position 
for the remainder of the term, and he may 
be re-elected if the vacancy occurs during 
the second half of the term. 

Article 80 

The Secretary General directs the Pan 
American Union and is the legal represen- 
tative thereof. 

Article 81 

The Secretary General participates with 
voice, but without vote, in the delibera- 
tions of the Inter-American Conference, 
the meeting of consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, the specialized con- 
ferences, and the Council and its organs. 

Article 8z 

The Pan American Union, through its 
technical and information offices, shall, 
under the direction of the Council, pro- 
mote economic, social, juridical, and cul- 
tural relations among all the member 
states of the organization. 

Article 83 

The Pan American Union also per- 
forms the following functions; 

(A) Transmits ex oflScio to member 
states the convocation to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference, the meeting of consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and 
the specialized conferences; 

(Bj Advises the Council and its organs 
in the preparation of programs and regu- 
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lacions of the Inter-American Conference, 
the meeting of consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affaiis, and the specialized 
conferences, 

(C) Places at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment of a country where a conference 
IS held whatever technical aid and per- 
sonnel It can, when such government so 
requests; 

(D) Is custodian of the documents 
and archives of Intcr-American Confer- 
ences, meetings of consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affiiis, and, insofar as 
possible, specialized confeiences; 

(E) Serves as a depository of the in- 
struments of ratification of inter-Amer- 
ican agreements; 

(F) Performs the functions entrusted 
to It by the Inter-Amcrican Conference, 
and the meeting of consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign AfFaiis; 

(G) Submits to the Council an annual 
report on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion; 

(FI) Submits to each In ter- American 
conference a report on the work accom- 
plished by inter-American organs since 
the previous conference. 

Article 84 

It IS the duty of the Secretary General: 

(A) To establish, with the approval of 
the Council, such technical and adminis- 
trative offices of the Pan American Union 
as are necessary to accomplish its aims, 

(B) To determine the number of de- 
partment chiefs, officers and employes of 
the Pan American Union; to appoint 
them, regulate their powers and duties, 
and fix their compensation, in accordance 
with general standards set up by the 
Council. 

Article 85 

Theie shall be an Assistant Secretary 
General, elected by the Council for a term 
of ten years and eligible for re-election In 


the event of a vacancy in the position of 
Assistant Secretary General, the Council 
shall, within the next ninety days, elect 
a successor to fill such position tor the 
lemamder of the term. 

Article 86 

The Assistant Secretary General is the 
secretary of the Council He performs the 
duties of the Secretary General during 
the latter’s temporary absence or disabil- 
ity, or during the ninety-day vacancy con 
templated in Article 79. Furthermore, he 
serves as advisory officer to the Secretary 
General, with the power to act as his dele- 
gate in all matters that the Secretan 
General entrusts to him. 

Article 87 

The Council, by a two-thirds vote of 
Its members, may remove the Secretary 
General or the Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral, whenever the proper functioning of 
the organization so demands. 

Article 88 

The chiefs of the respective depart- 
ments of the Pan American Union 
appointed by the Secretary General are 
executive secretaries of the Inter-Amer 
lean Economic and Social Council, the 
Council of Jurists and the Cultural Coun- 
cil. 

Article 8g 

In the performance of their duties the 
staff members shall not seek or receive 
instructions from any government or 
from any other authority outside the Pan 
Ameiican Union. They shall refrain from 
any action that might reflect upon their 
position as international officials respon- 
sible only to the union. 

Article 90 

Every member of the Organization of 
American States pledges itself to respect 
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the exclusively international character of 
the responsibilities of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and the staff, and not to seek to influ- 
ence them in the discharge of their duties. 

Article gi 

In selecting its personnel the Pan 
American Union shall give first consider- 
ation to efficiency, competence, and prob- 
ity; but, at the same time, importance 
shall be given to the necessity of recruit- 
ing personnel on as broad a geographical 
basis as possible. 

Article gg 

The seat of the Pan American Union is 
the city of Washington. 

CHAPTER XIV 
Specidizei Conferences 

Article gg 

The specialized conferences meet to 
deal with special technical matters or to 
develop specific aspects of inter-American 
co-operation, when it is so decided by the 
Inter-American Conference or the meet- 
ing of consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs; when inter-American agreements 
so provide; or when the Council of the 
Organization considers it necessary, either 
on its own initiative or at the request of 
one of its organs or of one of the special- 
ized organizations. 

Article g 4 

The program and regulations of the 
specialized conferences shall be prepared 
by the organs of the Council of the Or- 
ganization or by the specialized organiza- 
tions concerned; they shall be submitted 
to the member Governments for consider- 
ation, and transmitted to the Council for 
its information. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Specialized Organizations 

Article gg 

For the purposes of this Charter, the 
inter-American specialized organizations 
are the intergovernmental organizations 
established by multilateral agreements and 
having specific functions with respect to 
technical matters of common interest to 
the American states. 

Article g6 

The Council shall maintain a register 
of the organizations that fulfill the con- 
ditions set forth in the foregoing article 
and for the purposes stated in Article 53. 

Article gy 

The specialized organizations enjoy the 
fullest technical autonomy and shall take 
into account the recommendations of the 
Council in conformity with the provisions 
of the present Charter. 

Article g8 

The specialized organizations shall sub- 
mit to the Council periodic reports on the 
progress of their work and on their annual 
budgets and expenses. 

Article gg 

Agreements between the Council and 
the specialized organizations provided for 
in Paragraph (C) of Article 53 may pro- 
vide that such organizations transmit their 
budgets to the Council for approval. 

Arrangements may also be made for 
the Pan American Union to receive the 
quotas of the contributing countries and 
distribute them in accordance with perti- 
nent agreements. 

Article too 

The specialized organizations should 
cst.iblish co-operative relations with world 
agencies of the same character in ordc- 
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to co-ordinate their activities. In conclud- 
ing agreements with international agencies 
of a World-Wide character, the Inter- 
American specialized organizations should 
preserve their identity and status as integ- 
ral parts of the Orgamzation of American 
States, even when they perform regional 
functions of international agencies. 

Artide loi 

In determining the geographic location 
of the specialized organizations, the inter- 
ests of all the American States shall be 
taken into account. 


Part Three 

CHAPTER XVI 
United Nations 

Artide loz 

None of the provisions of this Charter 
shall be construed as impairing the rights 
and obligations of the member states un- 
der the Charter of the United Nations. 

CHAPTER XVII 
Mtscellaneom Provisions 

Artide 103 

The Organization of American States 
shall enjoy, in the territory of each mem- 
ber, such legal capacity, privileges, and 
immumties as are necessary for the exer- 
cise of Its functions and the accomplish- 
ment of its purposes. 

Article 104 

The representatives of the Governments 
on the Couned of the Organization, the 
representatives on the organs of the Coun- 
cil, the personnel of the representations, 
and also the Secretary General and Assist- 
ant Secretary General of the Organization 
shall enjoy the privileges and immunities 


necessary for the independent perform 
ance of their duties. 

Artide log 

The juridical status of the inter-Amer- 
ican specialized organizations and the 
pnvileges and immunities that should be 
granted to them and to their personnel, 
as well as to the officials of the Pan Amci 
lean Union, shall be determined in each 
case through agreements between the re- 
spective organizations and the Govern 
ments concerned. 

Artide 106 

Correspondence of the Organization 
of American States, including printed 
matter and parcels, when bearing the 
frank thereof, shall be earned post free in 
the mails of the member states. 

Artide 107 

The Organization of American Stites 
does not recognize any restriction on the 
eligibility of men and women to partici- 
pate in the activities of and hold positions 
m the various organs. 

CHAPTER XVIII 
Ratijicalion and Entry into Force 

Artide 108 

The present Charter remains open for 
signature by the American States and shall 
be ratified in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional procedures. The 
original instrument, the Spanish, English, 
Portuguese, and French texts of which are 
equally authentic, shall be deposited with 
the Pan American Union, which shall 
transmit certified copies thereof to the 
Governments for purposes of ratification 
The instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited with the Pan American Union, 
wLch shall notify the signatory states of 
such deposit. 
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Article 109 

The present Charter shall enter into 
force among the ratifying States when 
two-thirds have deposited their ratifica- 
tions. It shall enter into force with respect 
to the remaining States in the order in 
which they deposit their ratifications. 

Article 110 

The present Charter shall be registered 
with the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions through the Pan American Union. 

Article 111 

Amendments to the present Charter 
may be adopted only at an Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference convened for that pur- 
pose. Amendments shall enter into force 
in accordance with the terms and the 
procedure set forth in Article 109. 


Article iig 

This Charter shall remain in force in- 
definitely, but may be denounced by any 
member State upon written notification to 
the Pan American Union, which shall 
communicate to all the others each notice 
of denunciation received. After two years 
from the date on which the Pan American 
Union receives a notice of denunciation, 
the present Charter shall cease to be in 
force with respect to the denouncing 
State, which shall cease to belong to the 
Organization after it has fulfilled the 
obligations arising from the present 
Charter. 

In witness whereof the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries, whose full powers have 
been presented and found to be in good 
and due form, sign the present Charter at 
the City of BogotL Colombia, on the 
dates that appear with their respective 
signatures. 
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The Mind of the Middle West 

John Gunther IS an internalinnally kno\sn noschst, ]Our 
nalist iruclcr, and studenl of huimn alTairs He is tlie author, 
among other books, of Imidt Fttiopt and Insult Lditni imetica 
The dcpdi of Mr Guntlicrs perception is belied by his inter 
estmg st\le Here the author discusses the Middle West, so 
important in American politics Why doa this region haic such 
a direct impact on national politics AVhal are the leasons for a 
special regional point of sien on some issues in this section^ 

What chaiacteribtics differentiate die Middle West from other 
regions^ Fiom Mr Gunlhci s iccount is it possible to decide 
whether icgional considentions ire becoming more or less impor 
tant politicillj^ T\so points emerge fiom this selection a strong 
tradition nia\ be a source of political weakness as well as 
strength, and, there is a duality in the Middle Western Mind’ 
which reflects 1 hrger, country wide dualitv One ispect of this 
IS seen in the contrast between the melting pot’ basis of the 
population on the one hand and a distrust of cserjthmg foieign 
on the other 

To define the Middle West is compara- eastern. One remark I heard is that 

tivelv eisv, it is the upper bisin of the Toledo is "where the Middle West ends ” 

Mississippi and its tiibunncs The icgion All this being true, we shall abide by 

cannot, howeser, be precisely bounded by those authorities who consider the Middle 

state lines, though commonly it is as- West to be the eight great states named 

sumed to consist of Minnesota, Wiscon- above 

sin, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, There are othei cnteiia, of course, aside 
Michigan, and Ohio But the eastern from the Mississippi basin It might be 

fringes of the Gieat Plains states — the said that the Middle West is that part of 

Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas — also the nation where moist black soil of great 

belong to the Middle West by most stand- depth and richness is to be found, in con- 

ards Con\eiscl\ part of Minnesota trast to the red stil of the South, the 

(which calls itself the "Northwest” or mongrel stone and sand of New England, 

"Uppei Midwest” incidentally) haidly and the red, yellow, or dry sparse soil of 

seems middle western at all, and Missoun the West. But there is plenty of middle 

has, as we shall see, pronounced charac- western soil, like some in Minnesota and 

teristics of the South Ohio is m a catc- the marginal southern areas of Indnni 

gory mosth its owm Most Ohioans, at and Missouri, not black at all Another 

least in the rural areas, think of them- definition might be that it is that pait 

sehes as Middle ^csteincrs, but towns of the country mostly laid out in town- 

likc Akron and Cleveland belong much ships six miles squaie, it is where the 

moic to the oibit of the industrial East, farmer owns his own quarter-section 

and Cincinnati is southerly as well as (160 acres) and works it himself But 

From Inside US 4 b} John Gunther Cop\right, 1946, 1947, by John Gunther Harper in. 
Brotlicis, publishers 
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there arc plenty of middle western farm- 
ers with more or less than i6o acres, to 
say nothing of the fact that the whole 
region is pre-eminently one of great cities 
too. Another simple definition might be 
that the Midwest is the broad flat area 
blocked off by the Rockies and the Al- 
leghenies at each end, where people tend 
to look inward rather than outward, 
where few ever see the sea. Similarly a 
narrow delimitation might be that it is 
an area coterminous with the circulation 
belt of the Chicago Tribune. 

At any rate one thing is corclike and 
indisputable. This great block of states 
is the central pivot and umbilicus of the 
nation. 

THREE BRIEF OBSERVATIONS 
ABOUT THE MIDDLE WEST 

(i) More than any other American 
region, except possibly Now England, it 
represents the full flowering of the 
"gadget mind.” Most American boys, and 
in particular those from midwest farms, 
are born mechanics! they can do anything 
with their hands. Out of this and much 
else has come what Detroit, let us say, 
symbolizes better than any other Amer- 
ican city — the assembly line and mass 
production. 

Perhaps the "mechanical approach” is 
the curse of modern America. It has put 
a sharp metallic edge on events and 
phenomena in many fields, and it serves 
to make utility, practicalness, the domi- 
nant American measuring stick in almost 
everything. What really runs this coun- 
try, one might say, is the spirit that w.mts 
to know what makes an automobile go. 
What really distinguishes the Middle 
West is the combination it affords of 
black soil and the tractor i it is where 
corn and the jeep work together. 

Details in this field are innumerable. 
The skyscraper was invented in Chicago. 
Henry Ford once made the nation laugh. 
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witlessly, by talking about the synthetic 
cow. The scientific work that most inter- 
ested Charles A. Lindbergh was on an 
artificial heart. 

( 2 ) The most interesting single thing 
about the Middle West is probably its 
actual middlencss, not only in geography 
or in the sense of moderation, but in its 
averageness, its typicalness. This is 
America uncontamiiiatcd. Here sounds 
the most spontaneous natural note in the 
nation. Any good politician knows that, 
if he can’t carry the Middle West, he 
can’t carry anything. The region has, as 
a result, a profound veto power over the 
rest of the country. Another aspect of 
this "middlcness” is that, since the mid- 
west is like a governor controlling the 
oscillations of a wheel, it is the part of 
the nation that most strongly resists 
change. One might also say that, for the 
Japanese to have assumed that an attack 
on Pearl Harbor could win a war or for 
the Germans ever to have had any idea of 
beating the United States at all, proves 
that they knew nothing of the Middle 
West whatsoever. 

This middleness can be expressed in 
another dimension. The Mississippi Basin 
was filled by the pushing out of the first 
thirteen states, and therefore it became 
a kind of bridge bctivecn New England, 
Virginia, and the migrations later. The 
influence of the South is often ignored, 
but it is considerable, particularly in 
Ohio, Missouri, and southern Illinois and 
Indiana. The father of the Middle West 
was, as Graham Hutton points out, none 
other than Thomas Jefferson, and Patrick 
Hetu-y (believe it or notlj was the first 
governor of Illinois. 

New England, however, outranks the 
South as a progenitor. In a way the Mid- 
west is exactly what one would expect 
from a marriage between New England 
Puritanism and rich soil. 

Middlcness in still another direction is 
expressed by the suggestive fact that |lie 
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area is, all at once, a producer, processor, 
distributor, and consumer Two-thirds of 
the entire retail market of the nation, 
Hutton calculates, is in the middle states 
The West is as we know primarily a 
producer, the East is primarily a con- 
sumer, the Middle West is both, and also 
the link between them 

(3) It would be absurd to call the 
Melting Pot specifically a Midwest phe 
nomenon, it exists conspicuously in New 
England and all the industrial cities of 
the East, from this point on until we 
reach the South many chapters hence, the 
foreign born and the sons of foreign born 
will ne\er be far absent from these pages 
But the challenge of opening up and set- 
tling a continent was first met in the 
Middle West Some of the earlier strains, 
like those of the French and Dutch, are 
recessne nowadays But think of the 
Scots, Germans, Irish, Italians, Canadians, 
Russians, Scandinavians, Bohemians, Poles, 
that came latci ' 

Except for a few Indian full-bloods, all 
Americans are, of course, the product of 
foreign immigration — Puritan, Cavalier, 
Chinese, Gieek, Negro, Montenegrin, or 
what 30U will This point, though 
astonishing to some outsiders, need not 
be labored 'The United States,” a British 
historian wrote once, "is the greatest 
single achievement of European civiliza- 
tion ” 

A phrase every middle western boy 
hears a thousand times is "the old coun- 
try,” uttered by his elders usually in a 
tone of nostalgic affection plus relief that 
It IS far away plus a desire to return for a 
visit someday but not to stay The United 
States IS a country unique in the world 
because it was populated not merely by 
people who live in it by the accident of 
birth, but by those who willed to come 
here 

How well the melting pot has melted 
IS a question not the province of this 
chapter "The temperature at which 


fusion takes place,” as Andre Siegfried 
wrote once, varies according to locality 
and the nature of the stock But suiel) 
of all American achievements in the past 
century and the early years of this, the 
successful absorption of millions upon 
millions of immigrants is the most nota 
ble Free primary education was, of 
course, a ma|or factor in this What is 
the more remarkable is that this pon 
derous influx was assimilated without a 
declension in the national stindiid of 
living, indeed, the standard actually went 
up As recently as 1927, Siegfried thought 
that the problem of assimilation was still 
the most onerous that America had to 
face In 1945, all that he would have hid 
to do was glance at the crew of almost 
any B-29 

There are, however, some stiiking 
examples in the Middle West today 
of foreign-born and foreign destendtd 
groups still tightly cohesive If the rcidci 
happens to be a Chicagoan, he will know 
what an American city is like when it 
contains a Greek city, a Lithuanian city, 
a Sicilian city, a Slovak city, a Hung in in 
citv, and a Negro city Chicago is the 
biggest Italian community in the world 
after Milan, and the biggest Polish com- 
munity after Warsaw According to 
Hutton, two fifths of dl Chicagoins, 
even today, do not customaiily speak 
English at home Or take the massive and 
exticmely American state of Michigan 
where more than half the entire popula 
tion is foieign-born or had parents for- 
eign-born Michigan has one community 
that, in a literal sense, is unique Ham- 
tramck This has a population of loughly 
50,000, almost exclusively Polish Him 
tramck is entirely surrounded by Detroit 
geographically — it is impossible to get in 
or out of It without going through 
Detroit — but it is a quite separate and 
independent community, no part of 
Detroit politically It has its own city 
council, laws, and mayor 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANY 

Years ago in Jnsith Eurojie, writing 
about that baffling country England, I 
listed some forces and things heard and 
seen in British public and private life. 
One might do likewise for the Middle 
West: 

Church suppers. 

County and state fairs— particularly 
on Governor’s Day as In Iowa. 

The ole swlmmin’ hole, the red brick 
schoolhouse, and the ritual of "working 
one’s way” through college. 

Juke boxes. 

Cartoons like that by John Mc- 
Cutcheon of the Chicago Tribune about 
Indian Summer, football teams like the 
Green Bay Packers, and social phenomena 
like wrong-side-of-the-trackism in regard 
to where a person is born. 

Canals and the memory of portages. 

The tradition of groat independent 
newspaper editors, living and dead, like 
Charles H. Dennis and Henry Justin 
Smith of the Chicago Dtiil)' News, H. E. 
Newbranch of the Omaha WorbI Herald, 
William T. Evjue of the Madison (Wis- 
consin) Capital Times, W. W. Waymack 
of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
and Oliver K. Bovard of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Small lakes in northern Indiana like 
saucepans full of limp bathing suits; the 
lawns, six inches deep with autumn 
leaves, before frame houses with big 
porches in middle-sized Wisconsin towns; 
the rows of pumpkins outside the filling 
stations in Ohio villages. 

Country (as distinct from city) clubs. 

The recreation and travel industry, 
which produces an income of 300 million 
dollars a year in Michigan alone. 

The great state universities, their 
athletics and their alumni. 

Bulletin boards in the local post offices, 
with their wide variety of reading mat- 
ter — reports on migratory birds, advices 


on criminals by the FBI, and civil service 
jobs open at $1,140.25 per year. 

Automobiles with wooden bumpers in 
the winter of 1946-47 — as strange a sight 
as an eagle wearing gloves. 

Splendid teachers (to name only a few 
from a single university) like Robert 
Morss Lovett, Frederick Starr, the late 
James Weber Linn, Charles E. Merriam, 
Ferdinand Schevill, Edith Foster Flint, 
and Anton J. Carlson. 

Nuggets of political conversation like 
"Don’t know if he can vote his own wife, 
but he carries a lot of punch,” "When 
we’re in a war I’m for the president as 
long as it lasts,” "There’s a pretty high 
brand of government in this here state,” 
(how many times did I hear that!) "He’s 
the best rough-and-tumble swivel-chair 
lawyer in the country,” and "The guy is 
so honest that there’s nothing he’d steal 
but an election.” 

Utterly nauseous conditions in the 
.state insane asylums. 

The use of the "visit” as a synonym for 
the verb "see.” 

Public worship of vitamins, golf, and 
Frank Sinatra. 

The signs in hotel lobbies, made of 
small white letters set into black felt, 

like MAX BERKOVITC BRKL KNIT SWEATERS 
CHIC TOCS BLOUSES 590, and those in 
hotel restaurants, like luncheon guests 

WITH A 75(! MINIMUM ARE INVITED TO 
PLAY CARDS PROM 2 TO 4:30 P.M. 

The fact that the most conservative 
vote is not, contrary to general opinion, 
that of the farmers but of businessmen in 
small towns. 

Middle western (and American) awe 
of a really good department store, like 
Marshall Field’s in Chicago. 

The elevator boy in Indianapolis who 
said of his car, "This jitney o’ mine is a 
piece 0’ junk.” 

Painters like Grant Wood, John Steuart 


Curry, and Thomas Hart Benton. 
The stupendous effect of women 
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adult education, in that it is generally 
women who promote lecture tours by 
visiting celebrities and the like. 

The look on the GI’s face when the MP 
poured his battle of bourbon down the 
todet in a Pullman washroom between 
Elkhart and Toledo 

The crushing social pressure exerted 
on youngsters by the corner drugstore 

Place names like What Cheer, Iowa, 
and Peculiar, Missouri. 

Night schools — especially their courses 
in law. 

Motels and tourist camps, which, what 
with hypocrisy, puritanism, and the 
housing shortage, have become the chief 
haunts of the amorous. 

The hired man who comes to work at 
7:50 A.M. or 8:02 instead of 8 sharp, to 
"avoid regimentation” and demonstrate 
his independence and equality 

Slovenly cemeteries in remote Indiana 
villages; Iowa streets absolutely silent 
after 7:30 p M.; bank nights in an Ohio 
hamlet (population 2,172) with a pot 
of $£35.55; weddings performed in Mis- 
souri on an open truck. 

Fishing. 

The fact that the United States is the 
country where most luxuries are cheap. 

A great instinct for horseplay and a 
terrific gambling impulse in most 
Americans. 

The gap between a basic good will in 
citizens and a lack of concrete know- 
how; the gap between sound and generous 
social ideals and inadequate performance; 
the gap between what most iieople believe 
m as regards political and civic afiairs, 
and what they actually do 

NOTE ON POLITICS 

Considering the Middle West to be 
twelve states instead of merely eight, 
with the Great Plains thus included, it 
will control about a third of the delegates 
to the next party conventions. It is not 


without interest that, in January, 1947, 
the Republican chairmen in these states 
met and adopted m Chicago a lesolution 
to the effect tliat then iioitiinec should 
be "one who is symbolic of the ideals and 
heritage of the Middle West ” In fact as 
of the moment of writing all serious con- 
tenders for the Republican nomination, 
except Warren of California, ate Mid- 
westerners by birth if not lesidcntc, Van- 
denberg, Taft, Stassen, Brickei, and 
Dewey who was born in Michigan 

Also, the political leverage exerted by 
the Midwest was shown shaiply by the 
chairmanships assigned to congressional 
committees after the 1946 elections Ihc 
position of Taft and Vandenbeig in the 
Senate is well known. In the House, 
Charles A Halleek of Indiana (1 Dew e) 
man) won the mijoiity Icadtiship ifter 
a contest with anothei Middle Wcsteinei, 
Clarence J Blown, the Ohio fnoiite 
Leo E Allen (Illinois) became chaiiman 
of the powerful Rules Committee, and 
Leslie C Arends (Illinois) the party 
whip All told New York got two chaii- 
manships out of nineteen. New Jerse) 
four, Massachusetts one, the Pacific coist 
one, and the Midwest all the lest — eleven 
Five went to Michigan ilone Of couise 
seniority was the piime reison for all 
this Of the eleven Midwest chairmen, 
two at least are vchcmentl) nurow ind 
intractable isolationists, Cl ire L Hoff- 
man of Michigan and Harold Knutson of 
Minnesota. 

MIDDLE WEST AND ISOLATION 

With foreign policy as such this book 
does not deal, there must, hoavevei, be 1 
word about isolationism That the Middle 
West IS the most isolationist arei in the 
country is usually taken for grmted, 
whether this is really so is not certun 
Actually, whether you like it 01 not, 
isolationism to some degree exists whei 
ever America exists. Polls carefully iiiKle 
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by the Gallup and Roper orgimzations 
do not indicate that the Mississippi Basin 
states are much more decisively isolation 
ist than other areas, except perhaps the 
South and Texas which are of course 
interventionist in the extieme Question- 
naires m Iowa do not have results much 
different from those m, siv, upper New 
York state, or Oiegon Consider coo the 
personal item that three of the most 
outspoken and ardent intci nationalists of 
our time — Willkie, Willace Stassen — 
were or are all Middle Westernei s 
Let us sa) a woid fiist about the tena- 
cious grip that isolationism can indubita- 
bly exert It is old stuff to most of us. 
It may not be such old stuff to the man 
in Zanzibar For instance duiing the 
whole of World Wai I the United States 
was never an ally” of Great Biitain and 
France, but onh an associated power” 
Until just befoic Pearl Hubor, \i per 
cent of the Amciican people thought it 
was more important to stay out of war 
than to beat Hitler Some small person il 
Items seem, nowadiys, almost too singular 
for belief No American distinguished 
hunself more for friendship to Britain 
during World Wai II, or more endeared 
himself to the British public, thin Her- 
hert Agar, once editor of the Louisville 
Couner-Jonrnal But before the war Mr 
Agar — ^I mean no reproach — had been a 
convinced and quite vocal isolationist 
No paper has a more broadly generous 
record of public service than the St 
Louis Pot/ Dn patch, but even this news 
paper attacked with ferocita, as lite as 
1941, the arrangement whereby we 
"gave” Britain fift) ovciagc destroyers 
Thousands of Americans of every stamp 
and category, in the prcliisioiic days 
before 1939, failed to reilize that the 
Atlantic Ocean, in the false sense of 
security it gave, was one of the worst 
enemies the United States ever had 
To an extraordinary extent classifica- 
tions became mixed It is a tribute to 
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the depth and width of the issue chat 
before Pearl Harbor, Colonel McCormick, 
Norman Thomas, the Communist party, 
distmguished folk like Charles A Beard 
and Stuart Chase, the La Follettcs, Os- 
wald Gairison Villard, and William 
Randolph Hearst were all in the same 
camp In the interventionist camp, be it 
noted, was an equally odd assortment — 
J P Morgan Sc Co , the liberal weeklies, 
almost all non-Communist radicals, 
Yankees to whom the word “radical” 
connoted a touch of hell, the cotton mil- 
lionaiies most Jews, William Allen 
White, and southern senators full of 
flounce 

Shrill isolationist notes may still be 
hcird Consider the following bleat from 
a Missouri congressman named Dewey 
Short 

I am against it (the UNRRA appropria 
tion) with ill mj heart and soul I talk as I 
vote and vote as I talk. So long as I know 
thus hue crown jewels of the King md the 
Czar— and I hue seen them— thej are bnl 
liant and would bring 1 neat sum on any 
market tod enough to tun any got ernment 
lor quite a while — as long as Ihet wear er 
mine and emeralds m London and Moscow, 
os long as foreign issets are hidden in nearly 
cter) countrt of die world, I am not going 
to tote tor Si to take butter and bacon, corn 
pone ind sots belly out of the mouths of my 
poor people 

The leading forces behind isolationism, 
with particular reference to the imme- 
diate pre-Pearl Harbor period in the 
Middle West, might be listed as follows* 

P/rt/, and above all, the simple factor 
of geography The Midwest is, as Hutton 
puts It, surrounded, shielded, insulated,” 
by the rest of the country Probably not 
one per cent of the people of the eight 
central states have ever seen New York or 
San Francisco There were no submarine 
nets m Lake Michigan, or bombs in 
Calumet, and the idea that the United 
States could be in any physical danger 
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seemed (and still seems to some) pre- 
posterous. 

Second — so I heard it put once — the 
Middle Vest was so rich that **it could 
afford not to care.” 

Third, powerful religious influences, 
both Protestant and Catholic Innumera- 
ble preachers told their flocks that it was 
morally wrong to fight and taught the 
evilness of war Piobablv this had as 
much to do with the growth of Amencan 
pacifism, which in many instances became 
identical with isolationism, as any single 
factor between 1919 and 1941 In addi- 
tion many Catholics had strong appease- 
ment tendencies, and appeasement in 
Europe was what most isolationists 
wanted or tended to defend. 

Fomth, racial background. This coun- 
try IS largely populated by people (and 
their descendants) who left Europe to 
find a new life; hence, they icsistcd 
vividly anything that brought them back 
to Europe Also formidible numbers of 
Middle Westerners aie of German back- 
ground, and many of these had German 
sympathies Again, the legion is full of 
Scandinavians, who were tiaditionally 
isolationist even in Europe itself One 
should not, however, draw too sweeping 
conclusions about this. Nebraska is a 
strongly German state, and Kansas has 
scarcely any Germans at all; yet Kansas 
was much more isolationist than Ne- 
braska. Usually, in a community where 
isolationism was abnormally acute, several 
factors were at work m combination. 
Milwaukee for instance is a town even 
more markedly Polish than German, also 
the Catholics are powerful there and so 
is the Chicago Tubnne. 

Fifth, a curious lack of self-confidcnce 
among Americans generally as far as 
things international are concerned, an 
innate provincialism. 1 have heard people 
say, “We don’t really know what we are 
ourselves, and so how can we throw our 
weight around in the rest of the world 


Sixth, the paradox alluded to eaily in 
this book to the effect that so many 
American Westerners, particuUily lib- 
erals who might have been expected to be 
strongly internationalist, were on the 
contrary poT^clful conservative influcnLcs 
in the field of foicign affaiis, because they 
hated the eastern banking intciests and 
the big cities of the East Also, absoibad 
to the hilt m the field of domestic ic- 
form, they had no energy left for othci 
matters Mr Willkic’s “one \Noild” idea 
simply did not exist, rather, theic iia\ 
only one world, and it was the United 
States. 

Siiiiifh, ignoiancc, fed by ill-cdiicited 
leadciship Think back to some of the 
moonsh-ne prophecies made bcfoie the 
war, and what a burlesque atmosphere 
the> led to Father Coughlin '•aid (Jan- 
uary 15, 1942), "We lack the guns, 
tanks, ammunition, without w Inch an 
army can be slaughtered like sheep \Vc 
have not the ships to transpoit a miss 
arm> ” Hcibcrt Hoovei said (June 29, 
1941). “Does any sane person believe 
that b) military means wo can defeat 
two-thirds of the militara powci of the 
whole world in even years and years>” 
Charles A. Lindbergh said (Apiil 19, 
1941) "This war is lost It is not 
within our power today to win the war 
for England, even though we thiow the 
entire resources of our nation into the 
conflict ” Formci Governor La I ollettc 
of Wisconsin said (June 6 , 1941): 
"Nothing that Biitain can do now can 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire It 
matters nothing to America whieh gioup 
controls Europe, be it England or 
Germany ” 

Lii^hth, in contiast to the feeling that 
England was bound to be defeated, a 
widespread hands-off sentiment existed on 
the ground that Britain w.as bound to win 
in the end anyway and so why woiry. 

Ninth, the United States, in so far as 
It faces anywhere, has during all its 
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history faced the Pacific. Europe is what 
is behind it. This may have contributed 
to the phenomenon whereby almost all 
isolationists turned into fervent admirers 
of General MacArthur, and urged more 
and more support to him even if this 
meant weakening American forces in 
Europe. Once the war was under way, 
most isolationists thought that it was 
much more important to beat Japan than 
Germany. (On the other hand, the late 
General Patton was also a hero to most 
isolationists, maybe because they felt that 
he too hated Europe, or perhaps because 
they arc so often apt to be hypnotized by 
flamboyant military figures, no matter 
whom.) 

Tenths domestic political considera- 
tions. People hated Roosevelt; therefore 
they hated "his” war. 

Ekveuth, international considerations. 
A few isolationists, at least, foresaw that 
Stalin was going to reap the chief rewards 
from the war, and hence the great num- 
ber of folk who hate and fear Russia on a 
wide variety of grounds opposed Amer- 
ican intervention, on the ground chat 
this would ultimately serve to further a 
"Russian” victory. 

A fascinating turnabout has come in 
this realm. The professional Russia-hacers, 
who were once ardent isolationists for the 
most part, and many of whom were pro- 
German, are now equally ardent interven- 
tionists, since they want to beat the 
Soviet Union down, and think that the 
United States should do so. 

Equally, former interventionists who 
favored Russia generally are now, after 
World War II, under considerable com- 
pulsion to face around and become isola- 
tionists, because anything that serves to 
diminish American influence in Europe 
will serve to strengthen the Russian posi- 
tion there. 

Twelfth, the McCormick dialectic and 
the influence of papers like the Chicago 
T ribme. 


Beyond all this is still something else, 
zealous anti-Britishness of so many mid- 
west Americans. Many people who are 
classified as isolationists are not so at all. 
They are merely anti-British. 

Not one American in ten thousand 
ever looks at the Congressional Record, 
and so most citizens are dulcetly unaware 
of some of the concrete shapes Anglo- 
phobia may take. 

Fred Bradley, Congressman from Mich- 
igan, said during the debate on the Brit- 
ish Loan (July 13, 1946); "Britain still 
owes us from the first World War 
$6,500,000,000 in principal and interest 
that she has not made one single move to 
repay . . . but she has unmined gold 
reserves worth at least $15,000,000,000 
and $8,000,000,000 in diamond reserves.” 
Gerald W. Landis (Indiana, July 12, 
194^)1 "Why should we make this 
loan to Britain? The British arc by no 
means strapped, . . . They own 1,500,000 
shares in United States industries: General 
Motors, 434,000 shares; Radio Corpora- 
tion, 177,000 shares; Amerada Petroleum, 

133.000 shares; Chrysler Corporation, 

36.000 shares; Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, 198,000 shares; Socony Vacuum 
Oil Co., 130,000 shares; Standard Oil of 
Indiana, 315,000 shares; American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., 70,000 shares; 
U.S. Steel Preferred, ai.ooo shares." 

Time and time again, during this de- 
bate, midwest senators and congressmen 
submitted lists showing what the loan 
would "cost” each county in their con- 
stituency, The figures were ingeniously 
worked out, down to the last alleged cent. 
Representative Karl Stefan of Nebraska 
(July 2, 1946) put it this way: 

Mr. Speaker, calculated upon the basis of 
1940 census figures, and utilizing the accepted 
figures of Sa.ooo for the share of each indi- 
vitlual in llie Nation in the Nation’s debt and 
S18 for each individual in the Nation as his 
share in what will be taken from the Nation 
by the proposed British loan, Nebraskans mu^,,; 
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assume $2,631,668,000 as their share of the 
national debt and $36,843,352 as their share of 
the loss to this countt) through the Bnnsh 
loan 

Broken doivn into counties this means 



SH\RE OF 

SH\RE OF 


NATION \L 

BRITISH 

COUNTY 

DrBT 

LO\N 

Adams 

549,152,000 

$687,128 

Antelope 

26,578,000 

371,092 

Arthur 

2,090,000 

29,260 


Mr Stefan’s list of counties then fills 
a solid column Marion T. Bennett of 
Missouri proceeds further and presents a 
similar list subdivided by cities. 

The share of each community in mv dis 
trict can be computed m the same nay The 
present esUmated population of Springheld, 
Missouri, my home tosvn, is 76,450 Spring 
fields share of the British loan would there- 
fore be $2,140,000 

I do not mention these details to give 
circulation to the financial views of these 
congressmen, or to rebut their premises 
which would be easy enough Foreign 
policy — good foreign policy anyway — 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents 
I do mention them to demonstrate on 
what a specific and particularized mu- 
mate local level midwest politicians are 
apt to consider any matter having to do 
with (a) internanonal co-operation and 
(b) world peace. 

We return to slightly broader vistas. 
Nobody, it would seem, can easily be an 
isolauomst in an era when you can cross 
the Atlantic between lunch and dinner 
and when the atomic bomb can make 
mmcemeat of any ideology Chicago is as 
near Moscow by air as New York Foreign 
policy IS, or should be, as much a matter 
of survival to the Middle West as the 
price of corn. Many points may, in fact, 
be adduced to show an mternationahst 
trend everywhere m the nation, the Mid- 
west included. Not only were Wheeler, 
La Follette, Shipstead, and Nye beaten 


recently, as we know; so, among other 
isolationists, were Danaher, Gillette, Hol- 
man, Davis of Pennsylvania, Clark of 
Idaho, Clark of Missouri, Walsh of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Ham Fish Of the thirty 
one senators who voted against Lend 
Lease in 1941, only thirteen are still in 
the Senate, and of these several are much 
less intransigently isolationist than they 
once were. 

As a counterbalance to the congres 
stonal views quoted above I am tempted 
to mention, though it does not have inv 
official status, a remarkable pamphlet 
called Crossroads Middlefown It begins 
with the sentence, "This booklet is the 
story of tbe awakemng of tbe people of 
Middletown, Ohio, to the realization that 
they are today at the crossroads betwan 
peace and war ” It describes then, w ith 
vivid impact, the various steps Middlt 
town took to inform itself of the nature 
of the ciisis. Its education of local opin 
ion toward effecuve international col- 
laboration, the town meetings it held and 
the "quota force plan” it suggests foi 
establishing an "effective world author- 
ity” with the United States partitipiting 
And hundreds of middle western com- 
mumties feel exactly as does Middletown, 
though not all have expressed themselves 
so effectively. Two polls taken recently 
by the Roper organization should be 
noted. 

1945 

Which one of these comes closest to evpres 
ing what you would like to base the Lmuil 
States do after the war? 

PER 

tlM 

a Enter into no alliances and base 
as little as possible to do w ith other 
countries 9 “ 

b Depend only on separate alliances 
with certain countiies 4 *^ 

c lake an active part m an interna 
nonal organization 7 1 '' 

d Don t know 13 7 
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1946 

If every other country in the world would 
elect representauie? to a World Congreas and 
let all pioblems between countries he decided 
by this Congress with a stiict protision that 
all countries have to abide by the decisions 
whether they like them or not. would you be 
nulling to have the United States go along on 
this? 

PER CIM 


Yes 

61 4 

No 

198 

Don’t know 

17 a 


But to conclude. Is isolationism finally, 
actually, and completely dead in the 
Middle West? Of course not. It is, how- 
ever, much tempered and diluted. Perhaps 
the fundamental emotional bias has not 
changed. But there has been a distinct 
change in practical attitudes. A man who 
has had a succession of bad colds will 
carry an umbrella the next time he goes 
out into the rain. This is a rough approxi- 
mation of the way the Middle West is 
feeling. The UN may not be a very good 
umbrella. But at the moment it is the 
only thing it has. 


The South as a Political Region 

GtiftflOf lldyydulf ihe iuuluit ()l ihc distinguished book 
from which the following c\ccrpt is taken, is a brilliant social 
economist He was foimerly Munster of Commerce m the 
Swedish Cabinet and professor of cconomits at the Unncrsity of 
Stockholm An Anunciw DiUnuna is the most comprehensive 
study of the Negro in the United States e\er made But it is more 
than this, it contains d.iu and iiisiglus relevant to American 
politics m general It is espcciallv suggestive on die South as a 
political region, ccrciinlv some of the popular ‘myths” about the 
South ought to be paiiially exploded by a careful leading of the 
following selection What aic the factors which produce the pe- 
culiar pattern of Southern politics’ Whit is the effccl of the bi- 
cultural social structure of the South’ What is the inBuence of 
the South on national poliucsi’ What makes possible the inordi- 
nate power of the so called Southein bloc in Congress’ ‘Split 
personality” is again ev ident in a region Here it is characterized 
by a mixture of some liberalism and extensive conservatism, of 
individualism and paternal rule, ot p0htiL.1l indoleme and mill 
tantism, of richness m revouices and economic povertv. Why’ 


THE “solid south” 

Except for the Reconstruction period and 
for the period after Restoration culminat- 
ing in the Populist movement (1890’s), 
the South has consistently disfranchised 
the Negroes and has had to cling to the 


Democratic party to do so. This suppres- 
sion of normal bi-partisan politics has 
given the region the appellation "Solid 
South.” The South had a two-party sys- 
tem before 1830, and it was lost in the 
consolidation of forces against the North 
just before and during the Gvil War. As 


From An Amencan Dilemma by Gunnat Myrdal Copyright, 1944, by Harper & Brothers. 
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we noted in the previous chapter, it was 
lost again at the close of Reconstruction. 
But already by the end of the ’seventies 
and increasingly up to the first half of the 
’nineties, the Populist movement divided 
the agrarian middle and lower class from 
the Democratic party, which was led by 
the plantation owners, industrialists, mer- 
chants and bankers. The rise to political 
importance of the agrarian radicals re- 
sulted in the fulfillment of the prediction 
that all precautions taken to keep the Ne- 
groes disfranchised would crumble if a 
split occurred in the ranks of the whites. 
Both factions appealed to the Negro 
voters. The regular Democrats, who were 
most familiar with the administrative 
machinery and who included most of the 
owners of plantations where Negroes were 
employed in large numbers, are said to 
have been most successful. But the agrar- 
ians were just as eager to get help where 
they could find it. In 1896 in North 
Carolina they joined the Republicans, and 
as a consequence more Negroes were ap- 
pointed to offices in that state than ever 
before. For more than half a decade, the 
Democratic party was virtually disrupted 
in most states of the South, 

But the reaction soon got under way. 
A new movement to disfranchise the Ne- 
groes by more effective legal means- 
starting with the Mississippi Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1 890 and continuing 
with the adoption of new constitutions in 
seven other states between 1S95 and 1910 
— drew its main arguments from the 
danger of a break in white solidarity, 
demonstrated by the agrarian revolt. 
When Populism declined, and it did so 
rapidly after 189^, and the unity between 
the Populists and the Democrats became 
restored, the main dish at the love feasts 
was the disfranchisement of the Negro. 

After this crisis, the Democratic one- 
party rule has persisted practically un- 
broken until now, with the minor excep- 
tion of the 1928 presidential campaign. 


In spite of a formidable armor of consti- 
tutional and statutory provisions for dis- 
franchising the Negro and an extra-legal 
social pressure to complement the statutes, 
the main regions of the white South still 
do not dare to have any political division, 
lest the white factions be tempted to seek 
Negro support. The irony of the situation 
is that the disfranchisement of the Negro 
had been argued as the only means of 
preventing corruption at the polls and of 
allowing the whites to divide along natural 
political lines. The second goal is obvi- 
ously not reached, as the one-party system 
is still retained; since it is the only guaran- 
tee against Negro franchise, the elimina- 
tion of the one-party system would be the 
basis for freedom of the whites to split. 
And to prevent corruption under a one- 
party system in a region with the unfor- 
tunate traditions of the South — when it is 
so difficult evcryw’here in America even 
when an opposition party is present — is 
practically impossible. In this vicious 
circle Southern politics is caught. 

The one-party system in the South; its 
supporting election machine with its re- 
strictions, intricacies, and manipulations; 
Its vast allowances for arbitrary admin- 
istration; and the low political participa- 
tion of even the white people favor a rfr 
facto oligarchic regime, broken here and 
there, now and then, by demagogues from 
Tom Watson to Huey Long, who appeal 
to the low'er classes among whites. The 
oligarchy consists of the big landowners, 
the industrialists, the bankers, and the 
merchants. Northern corporate business 
with big investments in the region has 
been sharing in the political control by 
this oligarchy. 

There is an amazing avoidance of issues 
in Southern politics. "The South votes 
for Men — Democratic men — but rarely 
ever for issues, unless the issue is defined 
in black and white." We have to remem- 
ber that in a measure this is a charaeteris- 
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tic of all American politics. But in the 
South, It IS dnven to its extieme. The 
chief direct reason for this is, of course, 
the one-party system which normally 
keeps politics within a single political 
machine and restricts the scope of politi- 
cal struggle to person ilities and offices. 
The great Southern orator of the post- 
Restoration peiiod, Henry W Gridy, 
gave the best rationalisation of this situa- 
tion as It IS even today argued by the 
majority of the luling class of the region. 
The reason is the Negro. 

The 11 lutes undei stand that the slightest 
diiision on then pirt mil reiiic those tics 
perate days (of Rtconstuii-tion) So that 
the iihites h.iic agreed cieiiiiheic to sink 
their differcntes tin mnial and etnnomic is 
sues, and picsent solid and uiiluokeii ranks 
to this alien and dangerous element This note 
done, the rest is east H iiided inielligenec .ind 
responsibility mil iiin cieriiiherc .md all 
the Ume Against it nuinheis einnot pieiail 

It IS not the Negio himself who is feaicd 
but "the baseness of white politicians” 
who might be tempted to use the Negro 
vote for "ncfaiious puiposes”. 

It may be asked, then Win do the South 
ern ivhucs feai the piilitie.il dtiininition of the 
blacks?” They do not teai tint diieetlv But 
the blacks .ire ignoniit, md tliciefoic c.asil\ 
deluded strong of i.ice instinct, ind iheietore 
clannish, without inluiiuation, and therefore 
without strong politic il eonsictions passion 
ate, and thercloie eisily esciled poor me 
sponsible, and with no idea ol die integiity 
of die sLiflrigc, and tlieieioic easily bought 
The feai is thu tins last sw .11111 ot igiioi int, 
purchasable, ind cicdiiluiis intcis will be 
conip.ietcd and contiolled In despeiatc and 
unsciupulous white men, and iiiide to hold 
the balance ol power whereicr the whites 
ate dn ided Tins feai has kept and w ill kceji, 
the whites solid U would keep the intelh 
gence and responsibility of any community. 
North or South, solid 

But there is a higher principle invoked to 
explain why "the whites shall have clear 
and unmistakable control of public 


affairs” and why a solid front must be 
preserved: 

They own the property Thev haie the in 
telligcnce Theirs is the responsibilitv For 
these seasons they are entitled to control He 
\ond these reasons is a racial one They are 
the supciior race, and will not and can not 
submit to die domination of an inferior race 

Against these arguments the Southern 
liberals hammer away. They point out 
that the one-patty system fosters medioc- 
rity, demagogueiy, pol1t1c.1l apathy and 
irrationality. They point out that fear of 
the Negro shadows every political discus- 
sion and prevents the whites from doing 
anything to impiove themselves. The con- 
servative whites counter that the South- 
ern system docs allow for political division 
— in the primaries, though not in the 
general elections. This, however, is a myth 
wluch Southerners have carefully fos- 
tered; in 1940 only }6 of the 78 Demo- 
ciatic piimaties — less than half — were 
contested in the eight poll tax states. Thus, 
even in the piimaiics thcie is little oppor- 
tunity for political division. 

But undoubtedly there are sometimes 
leal divisions even in the South on inter- 
ests and issues; poor people against iich, 
the hill countiv against the plantation 
lands, the coast against the inland. But 
the fact that the issues have to be fought 
out under covei of personalities and with- 
in a one-party machine must, particularly 
m a region of inadequate political educa- 
tion, confuse those issues. It has, indeed, 
been the tradition and the spirit of the 
"Solid South" to have such confusion, as 
the party machine is always sensing, and 
capitalizing upon, the dangci of a serious 
political division. The newspapers usually 
respect this tradition. They publish the 
generalities contained in the various c.andi- 
dates’ platforms and speeches but usually 
abstam from giving infoimation on the 
real issues which might sometimes be 
involved. 

Even admitting, therefore, that the 
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one-party system allows for a certain 
number of issues and divisions, it must 
be maintained that, in a considerable 
degree, the one-party rule of the South 
obliterates healthy democratic politics, 
both in national and in local affairs. There 
is a considerable amount of truth in W. 
E. DuBois’ bitter characterization: 

The white primary system in the South is 
simply a system which compels the white man 
to disenfranchise himself in order to take the 
vote away from the Negro. . . . The mass of 
people in the South today have no knowledge 
as to how they are governed or by whom. 
Elections have nothing to do with broad poli- 
cies and social development, but are matters 
of selection of friends to lucmtive offices and 
punishment of personal enemies. Local ad- 
ministration is a purposely disguised system 
of intrigue which not even an expert could 
unravel. 

SOUTHERN CONSERVATISM 

Democratically organized people’s move- 
ments, giving voice to the needs of 
the simple citizen and a power basis for 
his full participation in the control of 
society, do not thrive in this political 
atmosphere. To an extent the lack of 
organized mass participation in govern- 
ment is a general American characteristic. 
The South shows even less popular politi- 
cal interest than the rest of the country. 
Except for the Ku Klux Klan, which 
lacked positive political goals, the Prohibi- 
tion movement, which was based more on 
emotion than on reason, and the Populist 
movement, which, in the South as all over 
the country, was loose in organization and 
confused in aims and which achieved 
little, the South has never experienced 
organized mass movements of a political 
character. 

There have been few spontaneous 
movements to improve the well-being of 
the masses of people, such as trade unions 
or adult education. Even the farmers’ co- 
operative movement has been lagging in 


the South, and what has come in has been 
due mainly to the efforts of the federal 
government. The Southern masses do not 
generally organize either for advancing 
their ideals or for protecting their group 
interests. The immediate reason most often 
given hy Southern liberals is the resistance 
from the political oligarchy which wants 
to keep the masses inarticulate. This has 
also been the initial situation in most 
other regions and countries, but in these 
others eventually the organized and self- 
disciplined mass movements have eome 
to form the very basis for a revitalized 
democracy. The deeper reasons are again 
the low level of political culture in the 
South, which has become solidified partly 
in the region’s steadfast struggle to keep 
the Negro from participation. 

All modern reform movements which 
have penetrated the rest of the country 
and gradually changed American society 
— woman suffrage and economic equality, 
collective bargaining, labor legislation, 
progressive education, child welfare, civil 
service reform, police and court reform, 
prison reform — have, until recently, 
hardly touched the greater part of the 
South except in so far as the federal gov- 
ernment has imposed them from the out- 
side In particular, there has been no active 
participation of the masses. Recently they 
have become the interest of the upper 
class liberals around the universities and 
other cultural centers. Southern liberalism 
— which will be discussed in further detail 
below — is beautiful and dignified. It pre- 
serves much of the philosophical grace of 
the mythical old aristocratic South. But 
until the New Deal came, it had no source 
of power. Even yet it does not have con- 
tact with, or support by, the masses. So- 
cial reform is now coming rapidly to the 
South, but it is coming mainly from 
Washington. For a hundred years this 
region, which played such an important 
and distinguished role in the American 
Revolution and in the early history of the 
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Republic, bas not contributed to the na- 
tion anything approaching its fair share 
of fresh political thinking and forward- 
looking political initiative in national 
issues. It has, on the whole, served as a 
reactionary drug against the forces of 
change and progress. 

This political conservatism is directly 
tied up with the Negro problem in several 
ways. The devices inaugurated to disfran- 
chise Negroes, the one-party system, the 
low political participation on the part of 
the white masses, and other peculiarities of 
Southern politics, all tend to give a dis- 
proportionate power to classes, groups and 
individuals who feel their interest tied 
up with conservatism in social issues. But 
there is also a more direct connection be- 
tween Southern conservatism and the 
Negro problem. For constitutional and 
other reasons, social reform measures will 
have to include Negroes, and this is re- 
sented. The conservative opponents of 
reform proposals can usually discredit 
them by pointing out that they will im- 
prove the status of the Negroes, and that 
they prepare for "social equality.” This 
argument has been raised in the South 
against labor unions, child labor legisla- 
tion, and practically every other proposal 
for reform. 

It has been argued to the white workers 
that the Wages and Hours Law was an 
attempt to legislate equality between the 
races by raising the wage level of Negro 
workers to that of the whites. The South 
has never been seriously interested in in- 
stituting tenancy legislation to protect 
the tenants’ rights and at the same time 
to improve agriculture, and the argument 
has again been that the Negro share- 
cropper should not be helped against the 
white man. I have met this same argu- 
ment everywhere in the South when dis- 
cussing economic and social reforms; "We 
don’t want our Negroes to . . .” The poor 
white Southerners are apparently still pre- 
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pared to pay the price of their own distress 
in order to keep the Negro still lower. 

Liberals commonly describe this argu- 
ment as a "red herring,” intentionally 
used by the reactionaries to distract and 
deceive the ignorant public and to dis- 
credit reforms. But this argument is not 
merely deceptive. It most certainly has 
a kernel of truth in it. Of necessity, social 
reforms involve changes which are gen,- 
era! and social co-operation, to be effec- 
tive, cannot remain confined exclusively 
to whites. All social reforms involve an 
element of economic and social equaliza- 
tion which, by the very logic of things, 
cannot wholly set the Negroes apart. In 
addition to technical factors and the con- 
stitutional barriers against making social 
legislation openly discriminatory, there is 
also the sense of rationality and fairness 
in the minds of the white Southerners 
themselves. "Social equality,” in a sense, 
will be promoted in a society remade by 
social reforms; the caste order was more 
easily upheld in a conservative laissez-faire 
society. In spite of much discrimination, 
this has been the experience of the South 
during the New Deal. There is, therefore 
— and this should not be concealed — a 
measure of logic in the political correla- 
tion between the anti-Negro attitude and 
the traditional conservatism of the South 
generally. As the South is now gradually 
accepting social reform, it will also have 
to give up a considerable part of discrimi- 
nation against the Negroes both in prin- 
ciple and in practice. 

If social reforms have been lacking in 
the South, certain other changes have been 
going strong. The Prohibition movement, 
for example, has had widespread political 
support. William Archer, when he toured 
the South in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century, could report that "the most 
remarkable phenomenon in the recent his- 
tory of the South is the ’wave of prohibi- 
tion’ which has passed, and is passing, over 
the country. There are ao,ooo,ooo people';", 
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in the fourteen Southern States, 17,000,- 
000 of whom are under prohibitory law in 
some form.” Even today, nearly a decade 
after the abolition of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, two Southern states — Missis- 
sippi and Oklahoma (and one Northern 
state — ^Kansas) — have laws prohibiting 
the sale of hard liquor Even those states 
which do not have prohibition laws have 
strong prohibitionist sentiments For ex- 
ample- in 1938 the Vitginia legislature 
ordered the burning of a study of the 
physiological effects of liquor after they 
had paid to have this study made, simply 
because it observed that liquor in small 
quantities was not haimful These demon- 
strations against liquor are apparentk not 
meant to affect white people; in most 
Southein states they are directed solely 
against the Negro. Archer remarked that- 
"The presence of the Negro in the South 
is a tower of strength to the prohibi- 
tionist.” 

The South is also strongly religious. 
Not only is the nonchurch member com- 
paratively rare, but the denominations 
tend to be more fundamentalist and evan- 
gelical than in the North Although it 
would have to be checked by carefully 
collected quantitative data, my impression 
is that the sermons stress the Other World 
more often than this one and rely for a 
text more often on the Old Testament 
than on the New Testament. It would 
seem that the Southern white man, espe- 
cially in the lower classes, goes to chuich 
more to get an emotional thrill than to 
get an intellectual framework into which 
to put his daily problems These things 
are true in the North, too, but to a much 
smaller extent. In spite of his other- 
worldliness m church, the Southern 
preacher Is often interested in power. Un- 
til recently he was often quite important 
in local politics, during the 1920’s clergv- 
men may almost be said to have dominated 
the South. They were a potent force be- 


hind the resuscitation of the Ku Klux 
Klan They backed the "Blue Laws.” They 
dominated many universities The Da; ton 
tri.al, which was fought over the question 
of teaching evolution in Tennessee, was 
only the most spectacular manifestation 
of the general power of the fundamental- 
ist clergy. 


THE CHANGING SOUTH 

The South IS changing rapidk During 
the ’thirties the changes went into high 
speed Those changes covei the v hole field 
of social relations and arc being anihaid 
in other chapters of this inquiij At this 
point only a few summary hints aie needed 
to stiess their paiamount impoitancc for 
Southern politics. 

It IS easy to give the false impression 
that the South is static The picceding 
pages of this chapter — taken by them 
selves — might also have fallen into this 
error Thcie are two mam causes of this 
illusion One is the extremely low stilting 
points, in all respects — general education, 
political culture, economic stand 11 ds — of 
the South at the end of the Civil War. 
The outside observei, today, who does not 
himself share in the brcith-taking drami 
of the Southern people, w-ill easily obsciic 
that the South is far behind the itst of 
the nation but might overlook the gicat 
changes that have occurred since the Civil 
War To guard against this we have tried 
to be explicit about the humble begin 
nings 

The second cause is a cuiious tendency 
of most Southerners, a tcndenc3 iditcd 
to their conservatism, to stress in con- 
versation and literature that customs are 
strong and that there is much lesistance 
to change Reality is actually dvnimic in 
the South, but people’s ideas about lealitv 
are usually astonishingly static The aaei- 
age Southerner does not seem to belitve 
in the changes which arc going on right 
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before bis own eyes. The pessimistic and 
conservative idea about the "mores" and 
the "folkways” — which supposedly cannot 
be changed by the "stateways” — is not 
only a particularly cherished notion 
among Southern social scientists, but is 
something of a regional religion for a 
large proportion of the literate people. 
The South is intensely conscious of its 
history, and there is a high level of his- 
torical knowledge among the educated 
classes. But history is not used, as in the 
North, to show how society is continu- 
ously changing, but, rather, on the con- 
trary, to justify the s/e/iis quo and to 
emphasize society’s inertia. 

It is true that the presence of this bent 
of mind itself hampers social change. But 
the material and spiritual changes under 
way are so momentous that the>' cut 
through these barriers. Southerners arc apt 
to say that "the poll tax will not be 
abolished in the South, for the courthouse 
gangs will not allow it,” or that "Negroes 
will never vote in the South, for white 
people will not stand for it," or that 
"there are never going to be any labor 
unions down here, for public opinion is 
against it.” The Truth is, of course, that 
the poll tax is abolished in three states 
(North Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida) 
already, and that it is likely to be abolished 
in the others as time passes. The trend 
is clear and uni-directional: when the poll 
tax is once abolished in a state it is un- 
likely that it will be reintroduced there, 
while in the other states the discussion 
will continue about its abolition. The 
courthouse gangs and the local politicians 
might be against the reform, but there is 
a general upheaval of social and economic 
conditions in the South which is changing 
their basis of power. Likewise, Negroes 
are voting in some places in the South, 
and white people are tolerating it. In the 
new annual A.A.A. elections for the crop 
restriction program they are even voting 
right in the cotton counties of the Black 


Belt in perhaps even greater proportion 
than whites. 

Industrialization and urbanization are 
proceeding at a greater speed in the South 
than in other parts of the country. Agri- 
culture in the South is facing a more 
thoroughgoing adjustment to world mar- 
ket conditions than elsewhere, and this 
structural change means more to the 
South because its economy is based on 
agriculture to a greater extent. Because 
of the coming economic changes and be- 
cause of the high birth rate, migration 
may be expected to become more impor- 
tant than it now is, and migration always 
has far-reaching social effects. Unioniza- 
tion has proceeded in spite of all impedi- 
ments. The national labor movement in 
America cannot indefinitely be expected 
to overlook the fact that the present con- 
servative power constellation in the South 
is antagonistic to its interests. Indeed, it 
is something of a riddle that organized 
labor throughout the country has, for 
such a long time, acquiesced in the 
Southern situation. 

The economic depression and the fol- 
lowing prolonged stagnation during the 
’thirties meant distress everywhere and 
particularly in the poor, backward, har- 
assed South. The liberal New Deal which 
followed in the wake of the economic 
pressure was sponsored by the same na- 
tional party which locally has meant the 
"Solid South,” cultural traditionalism and 
political reaction. But apart from the fact 
of party allegiance, the South was actually 
too poor to scorn systematically the gifts 
of national charity, even if the price to be 
paid was the acceptance of social legisla- 
tion and organized social reform. Not 
overlooking the considerable discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in the local adminis- 
tration of New Deal measures in the 
South, we must see that the New Deal 
has made a lasting break in Southern 
racial practices. It has been said that the 
South was once bought by the Northern 
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capitalists, who did not care much for the 
Negroes and allowed the Southerners al- 
most complete freedom in the pursuit of 
any kind of racial discrimination. Now 
Washington is the mam "buyer" of the 
South. And Washington usually seeks to 
extend its assistance regardless of race. 

Washington is not consistent m its 
racial policy, it is true. The New Deal, 
whatever its leadership and its aspirations, 
is bridled by shrewd politicians who must 
he just as reluctant to break openly with 
Southern conservatism as with the corrupt 
city machines in the North. But at the 
same time these politicians have to look 
out for the labor vote and for the Negro 
vote in the North, which again strength- 
ens the forces working for nondiscrimma- 
tion in the New Deal There is, in the 
game, plenty of room for skillful log- 
rolling, the Southern conservatives m 
Congress and at home will often succeed 
in blocking rules and policies drawn up 
by the New Dealers to protect the Ne- 
groes’ right to their equal share The fight 
goes on under cover. But sometimes it 
flares into the open, as when Southern 
reactionary congressmen utilize their 
strategic committee positions to defeat or 
restrict some proposal of the New Deal. 
This blocking of social refoim by South- 
ern congressmen and the more general 
condition — which existed long before the 
New Deal — for Southern congressmen to 
exert a disproportionate influence on legis- 
lation because of their longer tenure and 
the consequent importance of their com- 
mittee assignments and prestige, ii one of 
the mam reasons why the Negro problem 
IS a national one and not merely a sec- 
tional one Northern politicians are be- 
coming aware of this fact before the 
Northern public. 

If, in the mam, the New Deal has to 
deal tactfully with Southern congressmen, 
the latter cannot afford to break off en- 
tirely from the New Deal either. The 
Democratic party is their means of reach- 


mg out into national politics. And, be- 
sides, they have to watch their home 
front, where the New Deal is getting 
popular with the masses. The race issue, 
m these New Deal measures, is never an 
isolated element which can be cut off; it 
IS always involved in the bigger issue of 
whether poor people shall be helped or 
not. The fundamental fact is that the 
South IS poor and in clear need of social 
assistance and economic reform. To this 
must be added a personal factor of con- 
siderable weight. Roosevelt is not just 
another Democratic President. He has 
succeeded in becoming truly popular 
among the common people in the South, 
and he has taught them to demand more 
out of life in terms of security and free- 
dom from want. He has acquired such 
prestige that the epithet “nigger lover” 
simply cannot be applied to him. Even 
the most conservative Southerner will 
scarcely dare to come out against him 
personally in the same way as do Repub- 
lican conservatives in the North. 

In this way Southern political con- 
servatism as a whole, and even on the race 
point, has to retreat and compromise 
Meanwhile, the entiie South is experienc- 
ing the benefits of the various federal 
policies. A general trend of centralization 
of governmental functions — from local 
governments to state governments, and 
from state governments to federal govern- 
ments — IS helping to give the South a new 
kind of administration. Even more in the 
South than in the rest of the country the 
New Deal takes on the form of a popular 
movement. Partly under the stunulation 
of the New Deal, the people of the 
South are coming to organize themselves 
for a wide variety of purposes: in county 
planning and other agricultural groups, 
m 4-H clubs, in credit associations and 
co-operatives, in religious reform groups, 
discussion forums, fact-finding commit- 
tees, parent-teacher associations, inter- 
racial commissions, professional organiza- 
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tions and civic betterment leagues. Some 
of these organizations are much older than 
the New Deal, but the whole trend has 
certainly gained momentum during recent 
years. The relation to the political New 
Deal of these variegated civic activities is 
apparent. The people behind it are the 
same as those working for the New Deal. 
Often those organizations are initiated 
and financed by the N.Y.A., the W.P.A., 
and the F.S.A. or some of the other gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Small numbers of Southerners, even 
in the lower classes, are thus gradually 
becoming accustomed to meeting together 
for orderly discussion of their problems. 
We have already observed the lack, in the 
South even more than in the North, of 
self-generating peoples’ movements. The 
activity which we ace now considering is 
certainly not a spontaneous outflow from 
the intelligent demands of problem-con- 
scious masses. It is spoon-fed from above. 
But we must be careful not to underesti- 
mate its potentialities. The building up of 
a social democracy does not, perhaps, 
follow exactly the same pattern every- 
where. It may be that as small groups 
from the masses are in this way reached 
by modern political thought, they will, in 
their turn, act as catalysts bringing politi- 
cal intelligence and organizational solidar- 
ity to the vast dormant masses of white 
and hlack people in the South. 

The New Deal — particularly in the 
South — does not rate highly when judged 
by norms of administrative efficiency. 
There has been lack of careful plannmg, 
co-ordination, and persistency, and there 
has also been waste of personnel and 
money. But the New Deal has spirit — 
particularly in the South. And It has done 
what many of the more efficient national 
welfare policies in other countries have 
rather neglected; it has strongly empha- 
sized the education of the people. Such 
agencies as, for instance, the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, have perhaps their 
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most outstanding accomplishment in the 
education of the masses for a fuller and 
more efficient life. By actually changing 
the people, and not only assisting them 
economically, the New Deal becomes the 
more potent as a dynamic factor under- 
mining the stahts quo in the South. 

The docility of the people on the plan- 
tations and in the textile mills — so differ- 
ent from the common stereotype of the 
independent, upright American — is, of 
course, the very thing to be educated 
away. But in the initial effort at change, 
this docility gives the public agencies the 
opportunity to use an element of patri- 
archal compulsion in the right direction, 
which speeds up the educational process. 
The poorest farmer in the Scandinavian 
countries or in England — or in the Middle 
West, for that matter — ^would not take 
benevolent orders so meekly as Negro and 
svhite sharecroppers do in the South. But 
if use is made of dependence and paternal- 
ism, the aim is independence and self- 
reliance. It has to be remembered that 
these people have lived in still greater 
dependence before, and that their elose 
supervision by federal agencies is to be 
regarded as a weaning process. 

If we note further that the long-run 
trend in the South toward a higher level 
of general education and cultural partici- 
pation of both Negroes and whites is 
steadily proceeding, we have accounted for 
the main dynamic factors in the Southern 
political situation. They all accumulate 
to bring Southern conservatism into a 
process of gradual disintegration. In this 
period of accelerated change, the Second 
World War has come to America. Some 
of the specific New Deal policies are be- 
ing discontinued. Undoubtedly this War 
will have some of the usual effects of all 
wars in the direction of cultural and polit- 
ical reaction. It is reported that the Ku 
Klux Klan is preparing for a new and 
glorious comeback after this War is over. 
But, more fundamentally, the War will^ 
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probably work toward a srill greater 
speeding up of most of the changes under 
w'ay. And the War is fought for democ- 
racy, for the ''American way of life" — 
which is certainly not Southern tradi- 
tionalism. 

In these changes, the various areas of 
the South are proceeding at different 
levels. The Deep South lags somewhat 
behind the Upper South, the Southwest, 
and the Border states, just as these are not 
as advanced as the Northern and Western 
regions of the country. These regional 
differences give us a sort of observational 
check in our analysis of the changes in 
time; they are especially useful in foresee- 
ing the future of the Deep South. 

No Yankee will be tactless enough to 
mention it, in so many words, and no 
Southerner can afford to admit it, but 
the main thina hapliciiing to the South 
is that it is gradually becoming American- 
ized. 


THE SOUTHERN POLITICAL SCENE 

The future might belong to liberalism, 
but the South of today is mainly ruled by 
its conservatives. Tliough the South, as 
part of the United States, has, in the 
main, the same political forms as the 
North, the activity which goes on within 
these forms is strikingly different. The 
difference not only makes internal politics 
in the South distinctive, but it influences 
the activities of the federal government. 
Although there are local and occasional 
variations which will be considered pres- 
ently, the South exhibits the following 
major political divergences from the rest 
of the nation: 

(i) For all practical purposes, the 
South has only one political party. In the 
1940 election, for example, 76 per cent 
of all votes were cast for the Democratic 
candidate for President. In the extreme 
cases of Mississippi and South Carolina, 


98 per cent of the votes went to the 
Democratic candidate. This causes the 
primary to be far more important than 
the general election. In fact, the general 
election — most important in the North 
and West — is usually a formal ritual to 
satisfy the demand of the Federal Con- 
stitution. While there is often a real 
contest in the primaries, on the whole the 
struggle is one between personalities 
rather than issues. Although the Demo- 
cratic party holds unch.illenged power 
over most of the South, this party is not 
a highly organized political unity. Politics 
is decentralized. 

(2) A much smaller proportion of the 
population participates in the elections 
in the South than in the North. In 1940, 
only 28 per cent of the adult population 
voted in 12 Southern states, as compared 
to 53 per cent in the North and West. 
In the extreme case of South Carolina, 
only to per cent voted. Most of tliis 
voting is carried on with a corruption 
and disrespect for law that is found in 
only a few areas of the North and \t'est. 

(3) For all practical purposes, Negroes 
are disfranchised in the South. Out of a 
total Negro adult population of 5,- 
d{i,2j6 in the 8 Deep Southern states 
(excluding Oklahoma) of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, South Carolina, and Ark.insas, 
Bunche estimates that only 80,000 to 
90,000 Negroes voted in the general elec- 
tion of 1940, Practically none voted in 
the primary. 

These three major political facts about 
the South are really part of one single 
problem, and — as we shall find — this 
problem is the Negro problem. Because a 
Republican administration was at the 
helm in Washington during the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, the white South 
affiliated itself with the Democratic party. 
It has remained Democratic and has kept 
the Democratic party in the South a 
white man’s party to prevent Negroes 
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from having my voice in government. 
A white Republican is generally con- 
sidered a "nigger lover” but at the same 
time he is allowed to vote in the Demo- 
cratic "white primary” in many sections 
of the South. Every attempt to build up 
a two-party system is still regarded as a 
threat of "black domination.” As a re- 
sult, the political issues in the South can- 
not be fought at the general elections 
(and not often in the primaries either). 
No political organization can be built 
around an issue (except for prohibition). 
The candidates at a Democratic primacy 
may represent, as we h.tve pointed out, 
different interests and different points of 
view, but once the primary has selected 
the Democratic candidate, usually all 
opposition to him must cease until he is 
up for renomination several years later 
(the "gentleman’s agreement”). The 
necessity of the one-party system as a 
means of excluding Negroes from suf- 
frage and the danger of "black domina- 
tion” are kept to the fore of people’s 
attention. In most regions of the South 
an appeal to white solidarity is a great 
campaign asset for a candidate; in some 
regions in the Deep South "nigger bait- 
ing” still get votes. All over the South 
it is dangerous for a candidate to be 
accused of friendliness to the Negro. As 
we have observed earlier, political cam- 
paigning and election have in the South 
ceremonial and symbolic significance, and 
oratorical ability is a first necessity for a 
Southern politician. 

In keeping Negroes from the polls by 
such devices as the poll tax, white men 
have been disfranchised. In preventing a 
two-party system from arising — which 
might let in the Negro vote — white men 
have been kept politically apathetic. 
White Southerners stay away from the 
polls for the most part. Another large 
proportion comes to the polls solely be- 
cause they are given a dollar or two apiece 
for their vote by the local political ma- 


chine. As participation in elections is kept 
low, relatively little money can often 
control elections in the South. And 
investigations show that corruption and 
illegal practices at the polls .ire the rule — 
not the exception. The election machinery 
is in most parts of the region far behind 
that in the North and in the other demo- 
cratic countries of the world. For ex- 
ample, the secret, printed, uniform ballot 
(the so-called “Australian ballot”) is not 
used over large areas of the South, and 
election officials and hangers-on at the 
polls know how everyone votes. 

At the same time there is a myth in 
the South that politics is clean, that it 
became clean when the new state con- 
stitution — inaugurated between i S90 and 
1910 — completed the process of disfran- 
chising the Negro. Many a story is passed 
around describing the terrible times 
before 1890 when Negroes were fed 
liquor and herded to the polls, first by the 
Republicans and later by the Democrats 
and Populists when they split and ap- 
pealed to the Negro vote. 

As a prerequisite for understanding the 
Negro’s role in Southern politics, it is 
necessary to consider two further aspects 
of the politicial scene; the influence of 
the South in national politics and the 
position there of the Republican party. 

The difference between politics in the 
South and in the rest of the nation is so 
great that it visibly affects the personality 
of Southern members of Congress; they 
act and think differently in Washington 
from what they do in their home states. 
So do Northerners, of course; but the 
shift undergone by the Southerners is 
much more drastic. The typical Southern 
members of Congress are, however, bas- 
ically so far away from national norms 
that, in spite of all accommodations, they 
remain a distinctive force in Washington. 
This fact becomes all the more impor- 
tant as, for a variety of reasons, they have,j 
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a disproportionate influence in national 
politics 

Seats m the House of Representatives 
are apportioned according to population, 
and the nine million Negroes in the South 
give the South a good share of its seats, 
although so few Negroes are permitted 
to tote The large amount of nonvoting 
among Southern whites similarly makes 
each vote count mote The small elec- 
torate, the one-party system, well-organ- 
ized local machines, as well as ocher 
factors already referred to, create a near 
permanency of tenure for the average 
Southern member of Congress which is 
seldom paralleled in the North With 
seniorit} as a basis for bolding important 
committee posts m Congiess, and with 
acquaintance as an almost necessary 
means for participating effectively m 
congressional activities, the Southerner’s 
permanency of tenure gives him a decided 
advantage m Washington This is espe- 
cially true vhen — as now — the Demo- 
cratic party is in power it controls the 
most important positions in Congress, and 
It relies heavily on its disproportionate 
representation from the South 

There arc two important limitations, 
though, to the South’s influence on the 
Democratic party and theieby on the 
nation First, it can practically never 
hope to control the Ficsidency, since the 
Democratic candidate for President is 
almost sure of the South but must be 
especially attractive to the North Sec- 
ond, the Democratic party is solicitous of 
the Northern Negro and has been suc- 
cessfully weaning his vote away from 
the Republican party 

To the national Republican party, the 
South has for a long time been a place 
from which practically no support could 
be expected, and Southern Republicans 
were for the most part persons whose 
votes for nomination had to be bought 
up at the national conventions To the 
Southern Repubheans, the national Re- 


publican party has been a source of fed- 
eral patronage. To Negro Republicans it 
has also been a traditional but failing 
hope A major exception to total weak- 
ness of the Republican party in the South, 
of course, was the 1928 presidential elec- 
tion when Texas, Floiida, Noith Caiolina 
and Viigmia bolted the Democratic can 
didate. Smith, because he was a Citholic 
and anti Prohibitionist Seveial Repub- 
lican aieas may be found in the Boidei 
states of Kentucky, Missouri, Miivlind 
Delaware, and West Virginia, ind also in 
Tennessee and Oklahoma The Deep 
South, too, has its few Republicans citits 
alwayrs»harbor nonconfoimists, and even 
a rural area — such as Winston County, 
Alabama — mav be overwhtliaainglv Re- 
publican In recent yeais, the small pio- 
portion of migrants from the North has 
occasionally brought its Republican 
affiliation along and a few native busi- 
nessmen have considered that then senti 
ments were with the national Republican 
party But these are all exttptions in 
most places and at most times in the 
South, white persons consider it a disgrace 
to vote Republican White Republicans 
have traditionally been labeled scali- 
wags” and "nigger loveis” — epithets 
which express the most extreme foim of 
disfavor and which reveal the hcait of 
the political situation in the South 
When the federal government with- 
drew the army of occupation in the 
1870’s, and the Klan was left free to 
terrorize Negio and white Republicans it 
the polls, the Republican paity in the 
South was broken With a few Negio 
and poor white votes — and sometimes in 
coalition with the Populists — the Repub- 
lican party retained some representation 
throughout the South until the new state 
constitutions of 1890-1910 disfranchised 
Negroes even more completely By 1920, 
in recognition of its lack of significance 
in the South, the Republican party piac- 
tically abandoned primaries and often did 
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not even put up candidates in the general 
election, In 1940, the last remaining 
strength of Southern Republicans was 
removed: at future national cunvenliuns 
congressional districts with fewer than 
1,000 Republican votes in the previous 
election will be denied delegates. It is 
estimated that this will affect 75 congres- 
sional districts in the South. 

At the same time that the Republican 
party was declining in the South, the 
whites within it were splitting off from 
the Negroes to form what has been com- 
monly called "the lily-white movement.” 
The term seems to date back to 1888 
when the Negro Republican leader, N. 
W. Cuney, applied it to white Repub- 
licans who tried to drive Negroes out of 
the state convention of Texas by foment- 
ing riots. The movement was given im- 
petus by Presidents Taft and Hoover. The 
aim of the lily-white leaders and of these 
Republican Presidents was to build up a 
Republican party in the South by dis- 
sociating the party from Negroes, and 
from the epithets "nigger lover” and 
"scalawag.” They sought to do this by 
purging the party of Negro influence and 
a Negro share in the spoils of victory and 
by attracting the new South’s business- 
men. 

In one sense, the movement has been 
successful in all but a few Border states; 
There is now but one "regular” Negro 
national Republican committeeman — 
Perry Howard of Mississippi, who resides 
in Washington, D. C. In recent elections 
it is probable that a majority of the few 
Negroes who voted in Southern states 
voted Democratic, although there is no 
proof of this. Because there has been no 
Republican President since Hoover, it 
cannot be determined whether a national 
Republican victory would give Southern 


Negroes a share of the spoils. It should 
be observed that the lily-white movement 
is not completely anti-Negro; lily-white 
leaflets want Negro votes but do not 
want to recognize Negro influence or 
claims. In some states, as in Louisiana, 
Negro Republican registrants are needed 
in order to continue the party's legal 
recognition and keep its place on the 
ballot. The rule adopted at the 1940 
Convention requiring a congressional dis- 
trict to have 1,000 votes to secure repre- 
sentation may also lead to a courting by 
the party of Negro Republican votes in 
the South. 

In another sense, the lily-white move- 
ment has been .1 failure: it has led to no 
mass defection of whites from the Demo- 
cratic party. The movement is up against 
the potent myth that, if the whites split, 
the Negroes will hold the "balance of 
power” and dominate Southern politics. 
With the declining proportion of Negroes 
in the South, and with the recent split in 
the Negro vote, this myth has even less 
foundation than formerly. It was a mat- 
ter of honor for Southern Negroes to be 
Republican before 1930. Many Negroes 
in the South feel that the old rump Re- 
publican party never did any good for 
the Negroes but merely gave jobs to a 
few of their political leaders. They felt 
hurt by the Republican party’s defection 
when it went lily-white. It cannot, of 
course, be proved, but it seems likely that 
there has been a landslide away from the 
Republican party in the South as well as 
in tlic North. Still, many Negroes are 
shrewd enough to calculate that if the 
lily-white movement should be success- 
ful, there could develop a two-party 
system in the South, which would give 
the Negro a chance to become a voter 
again. 
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IDEOLOGY: THE ROLE 
OF IDEAS 


I 

One of the most important lessons to.be learned in politics is that what men 
think and how they think are basic determinants of political behavior. Some 
of the influences which shape ideas have been analyzed in previous chapters. 
Once formed, however, ideas become in themselves independent causal factors. 
Lord Keynes, the noted English economist, whose own ideas and theories have 
moved men profoundly, expressed it succinctly: “The ideas of economists and 
political philosophers, holh when they are right and when they are wrong, are 
more powerful than is commonly understood. Indeed, the world is ruled by 
little else. Practical men, who believe themselves to be quite exempt from any 

intellectual influences, are usually the slaves of some defunct economist I 

am sure that the power of vested interests is vastly exaggerated compared with 
the gradual encroachment of ideas ” But what are ideas? How can the in- 

fluence of an idea be traced? What are the political implications of the very 
processes of thinking? To what kinds of errors is political thought susceptible? 
Though we have recently become accustomed to the fact that opposing ideas 
have bitterly divided humanity, such questions indicate that the connection 
between ideas and politics must be explored with some imagination and care. 

A preliminary remark or two on the nature of ideas and types of thinking 
may be suggestive. The word “idea” has several meanings: intention or design; 
mental image or impression; conception; belief, opinion, doctrine. Differences 
in these meanings may be important. A vague impression of the values of 
democracy is not the same thing as a firm belief in democracy; an intention is 
not the same as an opinion. Yet they all exist in the mind. The significance of 
a political discussion or an appeal by a leader may depend on which kinds of 
ideas are involved. 

James Harvey Robinson has noted four types of thinking. Reverie — day- 
dreaming — is familiar to everyone; it consists of allowing thoughts (or ideas 
as defined) to come and go at will. Another kind of thinking is making up 
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one’s mind, coming to a decision. A third — important for politics — is rationali- 
zation. Rationalization is the process of finding arguments for continuing to 
believe as we do. Ideas which we defend in this way are usually those absorbed 
from our over-all environment; having become imperceptibly imbedded in 
our minds, they are rarely subjected to critical examination — they are accepted 
as self-evident. So much a part of our egos are they that to question them is to 
invite some sort of personal defeat. Finally, there is creative thinking, wherein 
one retains an open mind on various subjects, seeks objective knowledge, and 
changes his opinions and beliefs as often as it is necessary. As our knowledge 
is broadened, it ought to change our impressions and conceptions of the things 
going on about us. Creative thinking means trying to be rational. Being rational 
means exploring all the alternatives — ^uncovering all the facts; it means investi- 
gating the consequences of all the alternatives; and it means choosing among 
alternatives on the basis of conscious values and goals. It is doubtlessly impos- 
sible to be completely rational. Nevertheless, creative thinking is the maximum 
effort toward objectivity. Clearly, then, rationalization and being rational are 
two different things. 

An interesting point emerges. When thinking takes the form of rationaliza- 
tion and is dominated by untested ideas absorbed from environment or is dom- 
inated by emotion (or by both), men tend to be irrational; in this sense, ideas 
possess men. When thinking is creative and is characterized by the attempt to 
be rational, men possess ideas. In the latter case ideas become techniques, serv- 
ants; in the former they become handicaps, sources of confusion. 

The beginnings of political wisdom lie in asking one’s self: "Where did my 
ideas come from?” 

II 

There are three sources of error which may influence political thinking. Since 
there are no inborn ideas, as Locke has argued, the individual may receive 
incomplete or inaccurate data about the universe and its inhabitants from those 
who provide his instruction from birth onward. Or the individual may cling 
to ideas which are appropriate to his position and function in society. Again, 
ideas may be safe or convenient. People generally feel better about ideas to which 
they are accustomed. Most lack the courage to resist the pressure society exerts 
against new or unsafe ideas. From Socrates down through John Locke to Henry 
Wallace men have been abused and pilloried because their ideas did not conform 
to an acceptable pattern. The real difficulty here is that some ideas tend to be 
believed because of their ancient vintage or because they are customary, not 
because of their intrinsic validity. 

The third source of error is a more serious one. A single individual cannot 
so sufficiently grasp the nature of the complex universe as to be sure that his 
thinking has a sound foundation. It is therefore necessary to rely on the creative 
thinking of others. A high degree of "co-operative thinking” is required. 
Unfortunately there are obstacles. Philosophers and political scientists disagr^jj 
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Political scientists disagree among themselves. The irony is that destructive dis- 
agreement seems pleasurable to some of the antagonists. Obviously there are 
bound to be differences of opinion about human political affairs, but somehow 
the pooling of knowledge in the social sciences has not quite kept pace with 
that in the natural sciences. Scientists stand on one another’s shoulders. Yet, 
there are large areas of political behavior which remain little explored as a result 
of a failure of experts in politics to do the same. The general public has suffered 
by not having an adequate basis for its consideration of political issues. 

What is the significance of the foregoing discussion for the main theme of 
this volume? One ought to be able to test the chinking of others and to evaluate 
his own ideas. Furthermore, one ought to be able to understand why some men 
— demagogues and dictators or their imitators — have such a frightening hold 
on the thoughts of masses of people. Censorship is not the only form of thought 
control. Skilled manipulators capitalize on the fact that deep in our thinking 
are certain ideas we accept as "true.” We in the United States live in a form of 
political society in which participation by the public in policy-making is neces- 
sary and desirable. The really crucial problems facing us will have to be met 
with constructive political action. Constructive political action requires rational, 
creative thinking. This kind of thinking in a complex world must rest in part 
upon co-operative thinking. Have our desire, training and capacity for such 
thinking kept pace with our problems? 

m 

Although it is sometimes difficult to realize it, the political conditions under 
which we all live have been influenced by certain outstanding figures who have 
so effectively marshaled their thoughts and recommendations on politics that 
their teachings have lived after them. In this group would be mentioned, among 
others, Aristotle, Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, John Locke, Hegel, Hobbes, 
and Karl Marx. 

How can the influence of political ideas be traced? Why do some ideas survive 
and others die? Max Lerner argues that the meaning of ideas is to be found in 
the thinker, in the intellectual tradition into which his Ideas were advanced, 
his contemporary social background and the historical consequences of his 
theories. 

Thomas Jefferson’s ideas have had a considerable impact upon political devel- 
opments in the United States. The man and his biography throw some light 
on why he had the ideas he did. Among many other things, Jefferson was a 
farmer; he lived in a tranquil Virginia county with other farmers, most of 
whom he knew face to face. It was natural that he should believe in joint 
consultation among trustworthy, self-reliant landowners and farmers as a 
fundamentally sound political process. Jefferson’s democracy was an agrarian 
democracy. To take another example, Woodrow Wilson’s strong Presbyterian 
upbringing partially explains his rather rigid adherence to principle. This same 
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kind of life-history factor should be applied to anyone whose writings have 
attained influential status — in more detail, of course, than it has been possible 
to suggest here. 

The intellectual tradition of which ideas are a part is important. Usually a 
political theory (or a body of thought on political matters) will reflect certain 
general patterns of thinking characteristic of the period when it is first ad- 
vanced or given more precise formulation. Nor does the interrelationship end 
here; effectiveness of ideas will be enhanced if they are given the subtle support 
of being in keeping with current fashion. John Locke, for example, based a 
good deal of his political thought on the assumption that man is fundamentally 
a creature of reason. It is more than coincidence that Locke was writing during 
the Age of Reason — in the late eighteenth century — during an era in which 
men believed in their capacity to solve their political and social problems by the 
application of rational thinking. A shift in intellectual tradition brought a 
reaction to the Age of Reason. Later writers, like Rousseau, tended to stress 
emotion rather than reason. 

Another line of inquiry which may throw light on the nature and influence 
of ideas must be directed to the “Age and Its Biography.” A social setting will 
go far toward explaining the prevalence of an idea or theory. As has been 
pointed out, a predominantly agrarian economy of small, individual property 
owners living in a nonurban environment shaped the theories of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The fact that a sizeable portion of American society was ill-housed, ill-fed, 
and ill-clothed in the early 1930’$ did more than dictate the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s political strategy; it influenced his thinking on the respective roles 
of political and economic power, on the relationship between general welfare 
and individual liberty. What are the major social forces at work in the mid- 
twentieth century which account for the political ideas in circulation? 

Finally, the endurance of ideas is important. So are the people who use ideas 
after their formulation and the people to whom they are later addressed. Some 
of the concepts in Washington’s famous Farewell Address persisted in discus- 
sions of American foreign policy down to 1939. Interpretations of what 
Washington said about foreign entanglements were repeated to successive audi- 
ences until they became almost sanctified. The fact that Washington originally 
spoke to a particular situation and the fact that most people never read what 
Washington really said mattered little. The German philosopher Nietzsche has 
been quoted in favor of nationalism which he actually opposed. Adam Smith 
never uttered a word specifically in defense of business entcrpi ise as such. Yet 
he is still quoted by those who would free monopolies from government regu- 
lation. Darwin’s scientific investigations were invoked to justify a social theory 
of struggle for survival and "survival of the fittest” which was nowhere ex- 
pressed in his writings. Karl Marx had several interpreters. Therefore it is per- 
haps more correct to speak of the writings of Marx on the one hand and 
Marxism, or what has been done with his writings, on the other. This distinction 
is applicable to most great thinkers. 
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Ideas endure — even when their original version is, deliberately or otherwise, 
distorted and even when conditions change radically. Why? It is not easy to 
answer briefly. Several reasons may be suggested. Ideas are used to rationalize 
the continuance of policies or practices which some individuals and groups find 
profitable. Ideas become banners in causes, in battles for social change: “the 
rights of man” is a more attractive slogan than "freedom to do business” in a 
certain way. The ideas of respected leaders have a persistence all their own. 
Some ideas merge with age into a kind of folklore, unchanging because no at- 
tempt is ever made to compare them with the actual conditions of changing 
societies and societal concepts. 

In terms of this analysis, it should be inquired: What political ideas struggle 
for ascendancy at the moment? Who evolved them originally? Why did he 
(or they) think that way? Out of what kind of social setting did these 
ideas emerge? What intellectual patterns prevailed? Who has taken up the ideas 
since and for what purpose? Do the original assumptions behind the ideas still 
hold true? How have actual political practices been modified or affected? 

IV 

We live at a time when ideas are weapons. Ideas clash as military forces clash. 
What men think politically will provide the motivation for casting a specific 
vote, favoring a policy, seeking power or using it. Ideas may thus determine 
the line-up of political support and the outcome of issues. It is also clear from 
what has been said above that ideas may take shape from two kinds of thinking; 
the rational, in which the intelligence is subject to control, and the emotional 
(irrational) in which reason is blurred and ideas actually undermine the intelli- 
gence. The same individual may engage in both, and this duality is of immense 
significance in politics. Propaganda is a political weapon. Propaganda is the dis- 
covery and exploitation of the irrational in man. Clever leaders have mobilized 
great political power by equipping their followers with ideas instead of, or in 
addition to, armaments. Part of the responsibility for the success of totalitarian 
idealism — inculcated by an appeal to the emotions — must be placed upon intelli- 
gent people everywhere who have refused to recognize that men can and do 
think irrationally. Many a monstrous idea has recently been enthroned as a 
working political principle — for example the racial superiority theory of the 
Nazis — long after reasoning people had dismissed it as too fantastic to take 
seriously. 

Aggressive groups have been most successful with dangerous emotional ap- 
peals. The result of this has been to spread a general distrust of any attempts 
to recognize irrational thought processes. While dictators have glorified the 
irrational side of man and used it for selfish or antisocial purposes, it does not 
follow that such glorification is necessary or that it need always be put to some 
unworthy purpose. If we-say it is expecting the impossible for men to be wholly 
rational and if we also say that freedom of ideas is essential to democracy, then 
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we must learn to use, evaluate, and develop ideas, even ideas with an irrational 
basis, to the end that they serve rather than dominate mankind. 

In 1948 the United Nations Educ.itional and Scientific Commission began 
to study the world-wide social disorders which cause war. The Director, Julian 
Huxley — outstanding English scientist — ^stated that the commission was pro- 
ceeding on the basic assumption that the ultimate answer to the problem of 
war and peace lay in the minds of men. Here is acknowledgment that what 
men think, no matter how wrong they arc, constitutes much of political reality. 

V 

A relatively new word in the vocabulary of politics is "ideology.” The term 
has acquired a distinctly bad taint because of the use of systems of beliefs and 
values by the totalitarian states and because of the cavalier way in which vari- 
ous phases of totalitarian ideologies have been altered for reasons of political 
expediency. Miss Dorothy Thomp.son spoke in 1941 of ideologies having “all 
proved to be unmitigated buncombe.” At the same time she was urging a 
great "propaganda campaign” to inform the world of the nature of an Ameri- 
can peace — a move she apparently did not regard as ideological. 

Although ideological conflict has plainly marked domestic and international 
politics during the past 16 years, the meanings attached to "ideology” vary 
widely. Samples of usage will demonstrate that the conflict of ideologies cannot 
be dismissed as “buncombe.” The CIO is said to be embarrassed by "the ideo- 
logical division of the liberal forces of the country.” "Starvation renders a 
people an uneasy prey to any ideology however evil. . . .” People who enlist in 
the Communist cause “have little ideological knowledge of what Communism 
is.” Thomas Hamilton, at one time chief United Nations reporter for the New 
York Times, wrote, “I think that the American people will do themselves and 
the world a disservice if they allow their dealings with Russia to be controlled 
by ideological considerations, if they put it on the basis that we’re a democracy 
and Russia totalitarian. Ideologies are brought in afterwards to support views 
taken because of national interests.” An earlier commentator, the English phi- 
losopher Jeremy Benthara, called idealistic rationalizations of selfish interests 
“fig leaves of the mind.” 

A definition of ideology is required — one which will be at once inclusive and 
neutral. An ideology is a cluster of ideas, about life, society, or government, 
which originate in most cases as consciously advocated or dogmatically asserted 
social, political, or religions slogans or battle cries and. which through continuotos 
usage and preachment gradually become the characteristic beliefs or dogmas 
of a particular group, party, or nationality. Hence it is proper to speak of good 
or bad ideologies in so far as effects are concerned, or in terms of democratic 
or liberal or communistic or American or Russian ideology. 

To this definition must be added a descriptive factor mentioned in a previous 
chapter. When a social group — a nation — develops common ways of behavinif ' 
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and providing their mutual needs, they will also slowly build up a set of assump- 
tions about life. Men are products of a culture — the particular culture in which 
they live. Ideology then is intimately related to culture. Possibly we have paid 
too much attention to the "bibles” of various ideologies — the Declaration of 
Independence and Marx’s Communist Manifesto, to take two examples. One 
must search deeper for the roots of the bel'.efs professed by those who follow 
the two ideologies represented by these documents. 

Moreover, contradictions are inherent in any ideology. A culture fulfills two 
functions among others: tlie socialization of the individual, disciplining him to 
group ends, and the provision of opportunities for the individual to express 
and cultivate his own personality. The two functions may conflict. In the case 
of the American ideology, it will be noticed that a reverence for the Rule of 
Law — rights and duties prescribed by impartial authority and enforced by the 
state — runs counter to an obvious disrespect for specific laws and a kind of 
gleeful game of “beating the law” in general. Prejudice and necessity will also 
lead to practices which violate the group ideology. Racial discrimination in the 
United States directly subverts the American creed of equality. The Soviet 
constitution of 1936 speaks eloquently of individual freedom, but the present 
Russian regime is admittedly repressive of certain human liberties. The point 
is that ideologies are not just mystical pronouncements of a few leaders, pro- 
nouncements which constitute political window dressing. On the contrary, the 
beliefs and values which a people develop or accept will reflect the character of 
their society. The tension produced by the clash between what the society 
accepts as a norm of conduct and what it permits individuals to do actually is 
a causal factor of no small consequence in both national and international 
politics. 

Ideologies are uniquely illustrative of the tendency in mankind to seek justi- 
fication for conduct. Methods and values which have actually or apparently 
served a society well become sanctified. The spread of these abroad is not an act 
of aggression, not enslavement, but liberation — an enhancement of the well- 
being of the people embraced. It is seldom realized that the tendency to univer- 
salize the values of a particular culture are conducive to unnecessary conflict. 
Values and beliefs appropriate to one segment of human society are not ipso 
facto appropriate to another. The conflict of ideologies suggests that one of 
our gravest problems is to make the world safe for differences of all sorts. 

VI 

How does ideology become a vital factor in international politics? In the first 
place, ideologies are excellent weapons. Ideological appeals may be directed 
toward positive and specific objectives. Germany, Italy, Japan, and the USSR, 
which have in late years all employed ideology as a servant of foreign policy, 
have been explicit about their claims and ambitions — usually implying, or 
leading to, a change in the status quo. A more general focus of ideological 
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tactics would be the building of maximum good will abroad — a characteristic 
of the foreign policies of passive, reasonably satisfied nations. It may be said 
that one of the most important results sought by an active national ideology is 
to mobilize the nation against the outside world. Social psychologists and soci- 
ologists arc agreed that the most effective way to curb dissent within a group 
and to provide a target for transferred aggression is to set up in the minds of 
the group a clear external threat; there is no better way to do this than to insist 
that another nation desires, or is inexorably driven to, the destruction of their 
basic values and institutions. However, ideological mobilization may also be 
undertaken after an external threat manifests itself. Dictators have freely and 
skillfully sought the former result, while the United States became more con- 
sciously preoccupied with the ideological side of its foreign policy after Pearl 
Harbor. 

Another purpose of an ideological foreign policy is the creation of discontent 
and division among enemies along with the mobilization of support among 
friends abroad. An attractive or effective ideology is a means of improving 
a nation’s power position, for any weakening of a potential opponent is a 
relative gain. Making war in a complex society requires a high degree of co- 
operation and morale, a solid agreement that the group’s beliefs and ways of 
doing things are worth d)'ing for if necessary. An ideological fifth column — 
highly organized local minorities who respond favorably to beliefs propounded 
by a government other than the one under which they dwell — is an efiScient 
dissolver of morale. Perhaps the best recent example of the successful divisive 
influence of ideological appeals is the splitting of French opinion by the Nazis 
before, during, and after the Fall of France in 1940; France’s demise had other 
causes, of course, but certainly one basic reason for her weakness and disunity 
could be attributed to the skill with which Berlin cultivated certain sections of 
French opinion. 

Whether ideologies are used as power techniques or not, their mere existence 
breeds conflict of arms and distrust of motives. Obviously one aspect of the 
present explosive impasse between Russia and America consists of a mutual 
distrust of each other’s ideas; neither feels it could live in a world dominated 
by the other’s system of thought. The root difficulty here is that nations dare 
not — except under extreme circumstances — entrust the protection of their 
interests to an international political process wholly different from that which 
has served them well domestically. When a country like Czechoslovakia falls 
under either Russian or American influence (the degree of influence and the 
techniques will naturally vary widely in the two cases) it means the extension 
of the area of operation of one or the other of the two political processes. It is 
more than a question of military power and security; it is a question of a pos- 
sible threat to the institutions — government, economy, moral values — each 
regards as basic to life. 

Furthermore, even when the ideological conflict is less direct, it makes peace- 
ful settlement of disputes and international co-operation difficult. Words 
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documents tend to be subject to different interpretation. For example, the word 
“democratic” inserted in several vital Russian-American treaties and agree- 
ments means quite different things to each of the parties. There seems to have 
been no way to avoid such a situation; at least the possibilities remained obscure 
until agreements like Potsdam (194s) and Moscow (1945) had to be imple- 
mented. It is no mere quarrel over terminology; behind the words arc different 
institutions, experiences, and cultures. 

Ideology as an element in international politics is complicated by the relation- 
ship between a country’s national aims and the world-wide spread of its ideol- 
ogy. To put the question more precisely: “Is Russia just trying to preserve her 
security as a nation-state or does Russia really want to impose her ideas on the 
rest of the world?” “Which is dominant in Russian foreign policy, the Com- 
munist Revolution or Russian national interest?” In some respects this is an 
important distinction, but it is difficult to analyze it. To reiterate, the spread of 
an ideology may itself be an objective of foreign policy or it may be a technique 
for the attainment of other objectives; in reality it is both. As an objective of 
Soviet policy the spread of communism through the operation of inevitable 
historical forces is still as Important as it ever was but it seems likely that it 
has become a long term objective. Short term objectives are those primarily 
defined by what might be called national interests; in the cast of Russia these 
would number such matters as her interest in the Dardanelles, in Iranian oil, 
m special ties with her eastern European neighbors. The two sets of objectives 
are equally significant, the difference between them consisting of timing and 
emphasis. And the two are interdependent; it is obvious that in the eyes of 
Russian policy-makers there is no contradiction involved in pursuing both. 
Security policy preserves the minimum condition for “socialism in one country” 
and buys the time for the realization of long term objectives. The Russian 
ideology, on the other hand, provides the framework for defining national 
interests and also helps determine how Soviet leaders interpret the immediate 
international political scene. Therefore the answer to the original questions is 
that Russia is seeking the spread of communism and the achievement of specific 
aims of her immediate national security. 

The ideological (international) and national elements arc present in the 
foreign policies of all states. Differences between states depend on the relative 
weight they give to the two factors. During the past twenty-five years, it is 
safe to say that ideology was much more prominent in Soviet foreign policy 
than in American foreign policy. 

Reverting to ideology as a technique or instrument in Soviet foreign policy, 
it is to be noted that the apparent periods of use and disuse are misleading. The 
communist element has been deliberately played down where necessary or 
expedient. Observers have often professed confusion when Moscow has sup- 
ported a central government against a minority communist-inspired uprising. 
A suggestive interpretation is that this is a well-known tactic in battle: the 
sacrifice of lesser units for the sake of the larger campaign. When a temporary 
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repudiation of Russian ideology is necessary for its long term success, it is a 
mistake to interpret this as an about-face. It is rather a matter of appropriateness 
to be decided in each individual case. 


VII 

Ideological conflict is not new .among nations. In 1656 Cromwell proclaimed 
the “natural” enmity of England and Catholic Spain a phase of the Catholic- 
Protestant clash which marked the late medieval period. The appearance of the 
Holy Alliance after the defeat of Napoleon in 1S15 was a manifestation of 
the opposition of monarchy to rising republicanism in the Western world. 
Later in the nineteenth century Turkey was barred from the European family 
of nations on largely religious or ideological grounds. 

Why have ideological cleavages become more critical in the twentieth cen- 
tury? How do modern ideological conflicts differ from those in the past? 
Despite the bitterness of the Reformation struggle the bulk of the population 
of the world’s power centers were at least united by a common ethic-Christian- 
ity. Earlier ideological struggles were also primarily between ruling houses, 
leaders, and governments, not great masses of people. They seem to have been 
more political than anything else. Tod.xy, such struggles energize and directly 
affect whole populations. Narrow political considerations have been either re- 
placed or supplemented by broader social and economic interests. Current his- 
tory is being written in terms of collective social forces. The attitude of men 
toward the social situation in which they find themselves is more important 
than ever because group organization and mass communication have provided 
a formal recognition of different economic and social interests; emotional ap- 
peals can now be made to real or alleged interests. Complex technology and the 
uneven distribution of wealth and property have tended to create classes and 
degrees of social dissatisfaction. 

Nationalism is a species of ideology. The emergence of national states after 
the Feudal Era and the struggles between heads of those states for power and 
prestige were prominent factors in earlier ideological conflicts. Recently to the 
emotional factor of nationalism has been added an appeal for social change. 
Modern totalitarian states have fused nationalist and class ideologies, the appeal 
to national emotion and class solidarity. As Hans Kohn has pointed out, this 
merger has introduced an clement of religious fervor. It invests emotions and 
ideas with a new absoluteness. For this reason ideological cleavages are now 
deeper. One nation is pitted against another not only for all the reasons which 
set group against group — clashes of interest, diverse personalities, or transferred 
aggressiveness — but because the peculiar form of economic and social organiza- 
tion of one Is a menace to the other. What makes the situation explosive is the 
fact that the idea of class conflict involves acceptance of inevitable conflict 
between nations representing so-called decadent classes and those representing 
their successors. That this division of the world is a gross overslmplificatiaa^ 
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and is partly untrue, is once again only poignant testimony to the strength of 
beliefs and dogma. Ideological conflict under modern conditions may be in 
process of creating closed societies accompanied by the mutual branding of 
nonmembers as mfidels, unbelievers, and traitors. A glance at any newspaper, 
Russian or American (less so perhaps in the latter) will indicate that this is not 
a wholly unwarranted observation. If it is true that the foundations of peace, 
co-operation and intercullural adjustment must be laid in the minds of men, 
then the existence of watertight compartments in which minds aie sealed 
against outside influences is a discouraging reality indeed. What can be done 
to ehminate the causes of, and the reasons for, closed societies? 


Mental Images vs. Reality 

Walter Lippmann I' an editor political philosopher, and 
syndicated columnist In recent years he has emerged as a (ore 
most commentator on foreign affiirs Public Opinion was one of 
hb cjrhcr books, and it has become almost a classic in its iitld 
Aside from myths and lies, another kind of distortion of thought 
IS possible Mr Lippmann points out tliat m the process of nans, 
fernng reality to our minds, each of us may arrne at a somewhat 
dilTerenc piccuie An additional element of political conflict is, 
then, due to the fact men differ m what they know about their 
emironment 


The only feeling that anyone can have 
about an event he docs not experience is 
the feeling aroused by his mental image of 
that event. That is why until we know 
what others think they know, we cannot 
truly understand their acts. I have seen a 
young girl, brought up in a Pennsylvania 
mining town, plunged suddenly from en- 
tire cheerfulness into a paroxysm of grief 
when a gust of wind cracked the kitchen 
window-pane. For hours she was inconsol- 
able, and to me incomprehensible But 
when she was able to talk, it transpired 
that if a window-pane broke it meant chat 
a close relative had died. She was, there- 
fore, mourning for her father, who had 
frightened her into running away from 
home. The father was, of course, quite 


thoroughly alive as a telegraphic inquiry 
soon pioved But until the telcgnm came, 
the cracked glass was an authentic mes 
sage to that girl. Why it was authentic 
only a piolonged m\est]gation by a skilled 
psychiatrist could show. But even the 
most casual observer could see that the 
gill, enormously upset by her famiU 
troubles, had hallucinated a complete fic- 
tion out of one exteinil fact, a ic- 
membered superstition, and a tuimoil of 
remorse, and of fear and love foi hci 
father. 

Abnoimality in these instances is only 
a mattci of degree When an Attoincy- 
Gcncral, who has been frightened by i 
bomb exploded on his dooistep, con\inccs 
himself by the reading of revolution uy 


From Public Opinion Copyright, 1922, by Walter Lippmann Used by permission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers (Footnotes omitted ) 
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literature that a revolution is to happen 
on the first of May ijao, we recognize 
that much the same mechanism is at work. 
The war, of course, furnished many ex- 
amples of this pattern; the casual fact, 
the creative imagination, the will to be- 
lieve, and out of these three elements, a 
counterfeit of reality to which there was 
a violent instinctive response. For it is 
clear enough that under certain conditions 
men respond as powerfully to fictions as 
they do to realities, and that in many cases 
they help to create the very fictions to 
which they respond. Let him cast the first 
stone who did not believe in the Russian 
army that passed through England in Au- 
gust, 1914, did not accept any talc of 
atrocities without direct proof, and never 
saw a plot, a traitor, or a spy where there 
was none. Let him cast a stone who never 
passed on as the real inside truth what he 
had heard someone say who knew no more 
than he did. 

In all these instances we must note par- 
ticularly one common factor. It is the 
insertion between man and his environ- 
ment of a pseudo environment. To that 
pseudo environment his behavior is a re- 
sponse. But because it is behavior, the con- 
sequences, if they are acts, operate not in 
the pseudo environment where the be- 
havior is stimulated, but in the real envi- 
ronment where action eventuates. If the 
behavior is not a practical act, but what 
we call roughly thought and emotion, it 
may be a long time before there is any 
noticeable break in the texture of the ficti- 
tious world. But when the stimulus of the 
pseudo fact results in action on things or 
other people, contradiction soon develops. 
Then comes the sensation of butting one’s 
head against a stone wall, of learning 
by experience, and witnessing Herbert 
Spencer’s tragedy of the murder of a Beau- 
tiful Theory by a Gang of Brutal Facts, 
the discomfort in short of a maladjust- 
ment. For certainly, at the level of social 
life, what is called the adjustment of man 
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to his environment takes place through 
the medium of fictions. 

By fictions 1 do not mean lies. I mean a 
representation of the environment which 
is in lesser or greater degree made by man 
himself. The range of fiction extends all 
the way from complete hallucination to 
the scientists’ perfectly self-conscious use 
of a schematic model, or his decision that 
for his particular problem accuracy be- 
yond a certain number of decimal places 
is not important. A work of fiction may 
have almost any degree of fidelity, and 
so long as the degree of fidelity can be 
taken into account, fiction is not mislead- 
ing. In fact, human culture is very largely 
the selection, the rearrangement, the trac- 
ing of patterns upon, and the stylizing of, 
what William James called "the random 
irradiations and resettlements of our 
ideas.” The alternative to the use of fic- 
tions is direct exposure to the ebb and 
flow of sensation. That is not a real alter- 
native, for however refreshing it is to see 
at times with a perfectly innocent eye, 
innocence itself is not wisdom, though a 
source and corrective of wisdom. 

For the real environment is altogether 
too big, too complex, and too fleeting for 
direct acquaintance. We are not equipped 
to deal with so much subtlety, so much 
variety, so many permutations and com- 
binations. And although we have to act in 
that environment, we have to reconstruct 
it on a simpler model before we can man- 
age with it. To traverse the world men 
must have maps of the world. Their per- 
sistent difficulty is to secure maps on 
which their own need, or someone else’s 
need, has not sketched in the coast of 
Bohemia. 


At the moment, I should like to think 
only about the world-wide spectacle of 
men acting upon their environment, 
moved by stimuli from their pseudo-en- 
vironments. For when full allowance hu 
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been made for deliberate fraud, political 
science has still to account for such facts 
as two nations attacking one another, each 
convinced that it is acting in self-defense, 
or two classes at war each certain that it 
speaks for the common interest. Thev live, 
we are likch to say, in different worlds. 
More accuiately, they live m the same 
world, but thev think and feel in diffeient 
ones. 

It IS to these special woilds, it is to 
these pm ate or group, or class, or piovm- 
cial, or occupational, or national, or sec- 
tarian artifacts, that the political adjust- 
ment of mankind in the Great Society 
takes place. Their variety and complica- 
tion are impossible to describe. Yet these 
fictions determine a very gicat pait of 
men’s political bchavioi. We must think 
of perhaps fifty sovereign parliaments con- 
sisting of at least a hundred legislamc 
bodies. With them belong at least fiftv 
hierarchies of provincial and municipal 
assemblies, which with their executive, 
administrative and legislative organs, con- 
stitute foimal authority on earth. But that 
does not begin to reveal the complexity 
of political life. For in each ot these in- 
numerable centers of authouev there aic 
parties, and these parties are themselves 
hierarchies with their loots in classes, sec- 
tions, cliques and clans, and withm these 
are the individual politicians, each the per- 
sonal center of a web of connection and 
memory and fear and hope. 

Somehow or other, for reasons often 
necessarily obscure, .is the result of domi- 
nation or compromise or a logroll, there 
emerge from these political bodies com- 
mands, which set armies m motion or 
make peace, conscript life, tax, exile, im- 
prison, protect piopcrty or confiscate it, 
encourage one kind of enterprise and dis- 
courage another, facilitate immigration or 
obstruct it, improve communication or 
censor it, establish schools, build n.ivics, 
proclaim "policies,” and "destinv,” r,usc 
economic barriers, make property or un- 


make it, brmg one people under the rule 
of another, or favor one class as against 
another. For each of these decisions some 
view of ihp facts is taken to be conclusive, 
some view of the circumstances is ac- 
cepted as the basis of inference and as the 
stimulus of feeling. What view ot the 
facts, and why that one? 

And yet even this does not begin to 
exhaust the real complexity. The foimil 
political stiucturc exists m a social cnvi- 
lonnicnt, wheic there are innumcnble 
latgc and small corporations and insti- 
tutions, voluntary and semivoluntai) as- 
sociations, national, piovincial, urban ind 
neighboihood groupings, which often as 
not make the decision that the political 
body icgistcrs On wh.it are these decisions 
based? 

"Modern society,” sa>5 Mr. Chestetton, 
'is muinsically msccuic because it is 
based on the notion that all men will do 
the same thing for different reasons. . 
And a' within the head of an) convict 
may be the hell of a quite solitary ciimc, 
so m the house or under the hat of any 
subuiban clerk may be the limbo of a 
quite scpaiate philosophy. The fust man 
mty be a complete Maceiialist and feel 
his own body as a horrible machine manu- 
factuiing his own mind. He mav listen 
to hi$ thoughts as to the dull ticking ot i 
clock. The man next door mav be a Chiis- 
tian Scientist and icgard his own bodv .ts 
somehow lather less substantial th.in his 
own shadow. He mav come almost to ic- 
gud his own arms and legs as delusions 
like moving scipcnts in the dicam of dt- 
linum tremens. The thiid man in the 
sticct may not be a Christian Scientist but, 
on the contrary, a Chiistian. He mav live 
in a fairy talc as his neighbors would s.iv; 
a sccict but solid faiiv talc full of fices 
and picscnces of unearthly friends The 
fourth man may be a theosophist, and 
only too piobably a vegetarian; and I do 
not sec why 1 should not gratify myself 
with the fancy tint the fifth m.in is i 
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devil worshiper. . . . Now whether or not 
this sort of variety is valuable, this sort 
of unity is shaky. To expect that all men 
for all time will go on thinking different 
things, and yet doing the same things, is 
a doubtful speculation. It is not founding 
society on a communion, or even on a 
convention, but rather on a coincidence. 
Four men may meet under the same lamp 
post; one to paint it pea green as part of 
a great municipal reform; one to read his 
breviary in the light of it; one to embrace 
it with accidental ardour in a fit of alco- 
holic enthusiasm; and the last merely be- 
cause the pea green post is a conspicuous 
point of rendezvous with his young lady. 
But to expect this to happen night after 
night is unwise. . . 

For the four men at the lamp post sub- 
stitute the governments, the parties, the 
corporations, the societies, the social sets, 
the trades and professions, universities, 
sects, and nationalities of the world. 
Think of the legislator voting a statute 
that will affect distant peoples, a states- 
man coming to a decision. Think of 
the Peace Conference reconstituting the 
frontiers of Europe, an ambassador in a 
foreign country trying to discern the in- 
tentions of his own government and of 
the foreign government, a promotor work- 
ing a concession in a backward country, 
an editor demanding a war, a clergyman 
calling on the police to regulate amuse- 
ment, a club lounging-room making up 
its mind about a strike, a sewing circle 
preparing to regulate the schools, nine 
judges deciding whether a legislature in 
Oregon may fix the working hours of 
women, a cabinet meeting to decide on 
the recognition of a government, a party 
convention choosing a candidate and w'rit- 
ing a platform, twenty-seven million 
voters casting their ballots, an Irishman in 
Cork thinking about an Irishman in Bel- 
fast, a Third International planning to 
reconstruct the whole of human society, 
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a board of directors confronted with a 
set of their employees’ demands, a boy 
choosing a career, a merchant estimating 
supply and demand for the coming season, 
a speculator predicting the course of the 
market, a banker deciding whether to put 
credit behind a new enterprise, the adver- 
tiser, the reader of advertisements. . . . 
Think of the different sorts of Americans 
thinking about their notions of "The Brit- 
ish Empire" or "France” or “Russia” or 
“Mexico.” It is not so different from Mr. 
Chesterton’s four men at the pea green 
lamp post. 

And so before we involve ourselves in 
the jungle of obscurities about the innate 
differences of men, we shall do well to fix 
our attention upon the extraordinary dif- 
ferences in what men know of the world. 
I do not doubt that there are important 
biological differences. Since man is an ani- 
mal ifwould be strange if there were not. 
But as rational beings it is worse than 
shallow to generalize at all about compara- 
tive behavior until there is a measurable 
similarity between the environments to 
which behavior is a response. 

The pragmatic value of this idea is that 
it introduces a much needed refinement 
into the ancient controversy about nature 
and nurture, innate quality and environ- 
ment. For the pseudo-environment is a 
hybrid compounded of "human nature” 
and "conditions.” To my mind it shows 
the uselessness of pontificating about what 
man is and always will be from what we 
observe man to be doing, or about what 
are the necessary conditions of society. 
For we do nor know how men would be- 
have in response to the facts of the Great, 
Society. All that we really know is how 
they behave in response to what can fairly 
be called a most inadequate picture of the 
Great Society. No conclusion about man 
or the Great Society can honestly be made 
on evidence like that. 

This, then, will be the clue to our iiu 
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quiry. We shall assume that what each 
man does is based not on direct and certain 
knowledge, but on pictures made by him- 
self or given to him. If his atlas tells him 
that the world is flat he will not sail near 
what he believes to be the edge of our 
planet for fear of falling ofl. If his maps 
include a fountain of eternal youth, a 
Ponce de Leon will go in quest of it. If 
someone digs up yellow dirt that looks 
like gold, he will for a time act exactly as 
if he had found gold. The way in which 
the world is imagined determines at any 
particular moment what men will do. It 
docs not determine what they will achieve. 
It determines their effort, their feelings, 
their hopes, not their accomplishments and 
results. The very men who most loudly 
proclaim their "materialism” and their 
contempt for “ideologues,” the Mar.xian 
communists, place their entire hope on 
what? On the formation by propaganda of 
a class-conscious group. But what is prop- 
aganda, if not the effort to alter the pic- 
ture to which men respond, to substitute 
one social pattern for another? What is 
class consciousness but a way of realizing 
the world? National consciousness but an- 
other way? And Professor Giddings’ 
consciousness of kind, but a process of 
believing that we recognize among the 
multitude certain ones marked as our 
kind? 

Try to explain social life as the pursuit 
of pleasure and the avoidance of pain. 
You will soon he saying that the hedonist 
begs the question, for even supposing that 
man does pursue these ends, the crucial 
problem of why he thinks one course 
rather than another likely to produce 
pleasure, is untouched. Does the guidance 
of man’s conscience explain? How then 
does he happen to have the particular con- 
science which he has? The theory of eco- 
nomic self-interest? But how do men come 
to conceive their interest in one way rather 
than another? The desire for security, or 
prestige or domination, or what is vaguely 


called self-realization? How do men con- 
ceive their security, what do they con- 
sider prestige, how do they figure out the 
means of domination, or what is the notion 
of self which they wish to realize? 
Pleasure, pain, conscience, acquisition, 
protection, enhancement, mastery are un- 
doubtedly names for some of the ways 
people act. There may be instinctive dis- 
positions which work toward such ends. 
But no statement of the end, or any 
description of the tendencies to seek it, 
can explain the behavior which results. 
The very fact that men theorize at all is 
proof that their pseudo environments, 
their interior representations of the world, 
are a determining element in thought, feel- 
ing, and action. For if the connection be- 
tween reality and human response were 
direct and immediate, rather than indirect 
and inferred, indecision and failure would 
be unknown, and (if each of us fitted as 
snugly into the world, as the child in the 
womb) , Mr. Bernard Shaw would not have 
been able to say that except for the first 
nine months of its existence no human 
being ever manages its affairs as well as 
a plant. 

The chief difficulty in adapting the 
psychoanalytic scheme to political thought 
arises in this connection. The Freudians 
are concerned with the maladjustment of 
distinct individuals to other individuals 
and to concrete circumstances. They have 
assumed that if internal derangements 
could be straightened out, there would be 
little or no confusion about w^hat is the 
obviously normal relationship. But public 
opinion deals with indirect, unseen, and 
puzzling facts, and there is nothing obvi- 
ous about them. The situations to which 
public opinions refer are known only as 
opinions. The psychoanalyst, on the other 
hand, almost always assumes that the 
environment is knowable, and if not 
knowable then at least bearable, to any 
unclouded intelligence. This assumption 
of his is the problem of public opinion. 
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Instead of taking for granted an environ- 
ment that is readily known, the social 
analyst is most concerned in studying how 
the larger political environment is con- 
ceived, and how it can be conceived more 
successfully. The psychoanalyst examines 
the adjustment to an X, called by him 
the environment; the social analyst ex- 
amines the X, called by him the pseudo 
environment. 

He is, of course, permanently and con- 
stantly in debt to the new psychology, not 
only because when rightly applied it so 
greatly helps people to stand on their own 
feet, come what may, but because the 
study of dreams, fantasy and rationaliza- 
tion has thrown light on how the pseudo 
environment is put together. But he can- 
not assume as his criterion either what is 
called a "normal biological career” within 
the existing social order, or a career "freed 
from religious suppression and dogmatic 
conventions” outside. What for a sociolo- 
gist is a normal social career? Or one freed 
from suppressions and conventions? Con- 
servative critics do, to be sure, assume the 
first, and romantic ones the second. But 
in assuming them they are taking the 
whole world for granted. They are saying 
in effect cither that society is the sort of 
thing which corresponds to their idea of 
what is normal, or the sort of thing which 
corresponds to their idea of what is free. 
Both ideas are merely public opinions, and 
while the psychoanalyst as physician may 
perhaps assume them, the sociologist may 
not take the products of existing public 
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opinion as criteria by which to study pub- 
lic opinion. 

The world that we have to deal with 
politically is out of reach, out of sight, 
out of mind. It has to be explored, re- 
ported, and imagined. Man is no Aristote- 
lian god contemplating all existence at one 
glance. He is the creature of an evolution 
who can just about span a sufficient por- 
tion of reality to manage his survival, and 
snatch what on the scale of time are but 
a few moments of insight and happiness. 
Yet this same creature has invented ways 
of seeing what no naked eye could see, of 
hearing what no ear could hear, of weigh- 
ing immense masses and infinitesimal ones, 
of counting and separating more items 
than he can individually remember. He is 
learning to see with his mind vast portions 
of the world that he could never see, 
touch, smell, hear, or remember. Gradually 
he makes for himself a trustworthy picture 
inside his head of the world beyond his 
reach. 

Those features of the world outside 
which have to do with the behavior of 
other human beings, in so far as that be- 
havior crosses ours, is dependent upon us, 
or is interesting to us, we call roughly 
public affairs. The pictures Inside the heads 
of these human beings, the pictures of 
themselves, of others, of their needs, pur- 
poses, and relationship, arc their public 
opinions. Those pictures which are acted 
upon by groups of people, or by individ- 
uals acting in the name of groups, are 
Public Opinion with capital letters. 
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Ideology as a Means of Social Control 

Joseph RotiCek is chairman of ilielXpai tment of Polm 
cjl Svicnic al Hoisin College Hk particular specialty is Balkan 
lnst<»r\ and ptjlitis.il affairs He is author of several works on the 
nature of jiolilics Starting with the assumption that ideas have 
sour«.es, tornis, purposes and an mdcjiendent existence of their 
own. Professor Roucck points out that idcologv max be the very 
embodiment of unsLitniilK thinking In an earhci chapter it was 
argued that science had a limiiLd application to politics because 
the latter dealt with human iclations which cannot be completely 
controlled as tiu* scientist can control Ins conditions But scientific 
principles can he applied to political thinking Professor Roucck 
IS also insisting that a vigorous democracy offers the onU real 
basis for the triil and error dissemination of knowledge, and 
self criticism so ncccssarv to the most fruitful application of in- 
telligence to the solution of prililical problems 


Although wc like to think chat wc live 
m a ' scientific age,” the f icc lemams that 
the scientific habit of thought has not 
penetrated our social thinking ver) far at 
all. Is theic not a perfect proof provided 
by the effectiveness of the "unscientific” 
and ideological doctrines of Hitlerism and 
G)mmunism in influencing the course of 
human events during the last two decades^ 
In fact, ideological dements force them- 
selves into the whole field of n.itural and 
social sciences, particularlv the latter. The 
social scientist, who pndes himself on be- 
ing purely empirical, is simply unable to 
cut himself away from ideological influ- 
ences which take the foiin of philosophical 
and metaphysical postulates. 

Without attempting at all, however, to 
deal with the problem of social methodol- 
ogy, we may indicate here the fundamen- 
tal difference m the methods and aims 
of the ideologist and the scientist. 

The general method of science is to 
collect as much data, as many relative 


facts, as possible; then these are studied 
to see if they present uniformities — scien- 
tific laws. A scientific law, the statement 
of uniformities found in the facts, mems 
that the unifoimity it expresses has been 
manifested up until the present m social 
life. Tomorrow these new laws ma\ have 
to be amended to square with new'ly dis- 
coveicd facts The essence of scientific 
approach, therefore, is not m the content 
of Its specific conclusions so much as in 
the method whercbv its conclusions arc 
made and constantly corrected. The true 
scientist regards his best thcoiics as h>- 
pothcscs. He IS constantly on the alert to 
analyze his own mental processes and to 
eliminate his own emotions from coloring 
his theoiies. 

Puic science is always secular and hoii- 
zontal in its reference and cannot cxpicss 
the vertical tendencies in culture which 
refer to the ultimate source of meaning of 
life. This need is answered by the ideolo- 
gist who holds his theories, his ideologic il 
principles, to be sacred and timeless laws 


From ‘‘Ideology as a Means of Social Control,” by Joseph Roucek, Amencan Jouiiml of 
Economic and Sociology, Apiil 1944 
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that cannot and must not be contaminated 
by experiments since his creed seeks to be 
a smooth and consistent flow of absolutes. 
If there are any tests at all of an ideology, 
they can be limited to those of internal 
consistency, authority, rationalistic think- 
ing, and historical principles. Foi the ideol- 
ogist his creed is a set of articles of fiith; 
he habitually confuses his thoughts ind 
effects. That he uses the methods and the 
phraseology of science can not conceal his 
true nature; his is the theological tempera- 
ment applied to politics. His mythical de- 
scriptions of reality, although claiming to 
be "scientific,” are inexact in desciibmg 
detailed and historic facts, but have the 
virtue of giving men a sense of depth in 
life. He makes it possible for man to be- 
lieve m a meaningful existence uhich 
makes it possible to presen e moral \ lulity 
because the world as it exists is legaided 
by him as perfect even though meaning- 
ful. 

That the social sciences differ fiom one 
another and from the physical sciences in 
regard to their techniques, while they all 
agree as to their logic as sciences, is lec- 
ognized generally. Now the scientific 
method tries, on the one hand, to eliminate 
or minimize the errors or illusions of 
knowledge; but the ideology, on the other 
hand, assuming that it is “scientific,” 
utilizes consciously or unconsciously, il- 
lusions and even errors. Science constantly 
questions everything. The ideology takes 
Its illusions for granted, it declines to 
question them, not seeking even possible 
contradictions between one factual as- 
sumption and another, and refuses to cot- 
rect the distorting influences of its selected 
facts. Hence, it sees often what docs not 
exist. 

In other words, sciences bisc then be- 
liefs on the best a\ iilable eaidcncc, the 
ideology bases its beliefs on selected facts 
— frequentiv on imaginary csidcncc, on 
the basis of its philosophical-politic il piin- 
ciples. The ideology employs onlv the cvi- 
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dence which certifies the conclusions of 
the ideological principles. 

The ideologist is not interested piimaiily 
in a scientific truth, but in his ideal which 
IS given expression in his ideology. Scienti- 
fic guessing IS labelled a guess; but ideolo- 
gical guessing assumes that it is a scientific 
conclusion. The fact is disregarded that 
social phenomena aie extremely complex 
and depend on a large number of variables. 
The ideologist often uses an oversimple 
a piiori hypothesis that all peoples must 
go through the same series of stages in 
their histon ; therefore, as evidenced bv 
Montesquieu, Comte, and Spencer, differ- 
ent peoples may be compared in the stage 
of development While logical analysis or 
deduction can reach true conclusions only 
if we stait with true premises, the ideo- 
logical analysis reaches also "true conclu- 
sions” by starting with picconceived 
premises. 

But, as can be seen in Marxism and 
other ciscs, the ideological deduction helps 
in detecting some questionable assumptions 
involved, formulating new hypotheses by 
pioducmg new alternatives to those al- 
icadv tacitlv assumed, and freeing one 
fiom the habit of regarding the familiar 
as the only possibility. Herein lies the un- 
questioned value of the ideology. 

Fiom this. It IS evident that ideological 
thinking IS one of the forms of political 
thinking, not of scientific thinking. The 
politician IS not interested in the scientific 
Inowledge of the "truth,” but in his po- 
litical or philosophical "ideal.” In his ideol- 
ogy he docs not include social realities in 
their complex and kaleidoscopic unit, but 
constiucts them according to his ideal as 
a well-prepared picture. Ideologies are 
thcieforc a synthesis of facts and assump- 
tions aiiinged to demonstrate an ideal 
ashicli diffcis ladically from what might 
be likened to a photogiaph of social leal- 
ities. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that the 
scientific” form of ideologies, whicll i» 
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such a serious obstacle to a positive know- 
ledge of society, is one of the most power- 
ful weapons for influencing our social 
life. The ideologies most effectmg the 
course of social events have been presented 
in supposedly "scientific” forms — ^Liberal- 
ism, Democracy, Socialism, racial theories, 
and V hat not. One of the most doctrinaire 
assertions of lansez faire can be found in 
the works of a thinker who prided himself 
on having achieved a synthesis of con- 
temporary "scientific” thought Spencer’s 
Socwl St atm and The Mn/i VcrtHi the 
State illustrate the "scientific” form given 
by ideologies, this appearance of infallible 
truth IS an indispensable characteristic 
The ideal which is the real basis of the 
ideology does not appear in it as an ideal, 
but as a scientific conclusion from the 
observed facts As Merriam truthfully re- 
marks "Of scientific social studies it 
might be truthfully declared that not 
every one who saith 'Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter into the kingdom.” Thus we are 
confronted today by innumerable varieties 
of "scientific ideologies” — nationalistic 
patriotism, socialistic collectivism, the ide- 
ologies of Fascism, Communism, Democ- 
racy, Liberalism, Guild Socialism, Syndi- 
calism, and so on. 

Ours IS not the first age which has 
produced new systems of ideas, and which 
has been marked by ideological conflicts. 
But no age, with the exception of the 
time of the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century, has seen such a variety of doc- 
trines; without any exception no age has 
seen the struggle of ideologies run so deep- 
ly and in such complex patterns. 

Certain major conditions make the pres- 
ent conflict, ever-changing though it is, 
different from any in the past Modern 
psychology and sociology have produced 
a class of intellectuals conscious of ideolo- 
gies and of their nature, and able to wage 
the warfare of ideas on a level never before 
matched We have ideologies as others 
have in the past, but we build them and 


attack them on quite a professional level 

The world situation m which ideologies 
have their present role differs in more re- 
spects than merely the advance of psy- 
chology and sociology. We are living in 
the age of the Second World War, after 
the great increase of population of the 
nmetcenth century, after the first century 
of the industrial revolution, after the 
relative close of the great outflow of pop- 
ulation and capital to the backward areas 
of the world, after Einstein has revised 
Newtonian physics, after medicine and 
biology have brought new views on the 
nature of life, and after sociologv and 
anthropology have brought new views 
about the nature of society. 

Only by remembering these major con- 
ditions which distinguish this age from 
others, can we be piepared to avoid too 
easy parallels and consequentlv too easy 
conclusions as to the character of ideolo- 
gies and of the issues joined The major 
ideologies and doctrines of today. Com- 
munism, Fascism, Nazism, and Democ- 
racy, have their roots in the past as 
doctrines always have, but the combina- 
tions of elements made possible by critical 
analysis and psychological msight are in 
many ways new. As in the military phases 
of war, though the eternal verities of 
tactics remain unchanged, the use of new 
weapons and techniques may give a new 
character to the struggle and make the 
experts of one day the amateurs of the 
next. 

One of the sharpest differences between 
the ideologies and conflicts of todaj and 
any previous ones is the totalitarnn char 
acter of the intellectual struggle In all 
past situations of doctrinal conflict, the 
conflict has been carried on against a back 
ground of agreed tradition For instance, 
the French Revolution did change the cal- 
endar and weights and measures, but it 
did not attack the essential character ol 
the sovereign State, or the gold standard, 
or capital pumshment for crime Toda) 
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one cannot name a single premise of 
thought or behavior which is not at issue. 

Around the great doctrines which wage 
war literally, Communism, Fascism, and 
Democracy, is a morass of opinions more 
various than ever before in the world. The 
greater size of libraries, the plethora of 
books, and the more numerous detailed 
controversies make possible a greater num- 
ber of permutations of doctrine than ever 
before. Concurrently, there is an alto- 
gether unparalleled use of the weapons 
of criticism. In contrast with past contro- 
versies, there is general use today of all 
the weapons of criticism to attack oppo- 
nents at their premises. Not merely the 
reasoned argument and its conclusions arc 
attacked, but the whole rational character 
of each doctrine is under attack by its 
antagonists. It is true that in former cen- 
turies the antagonists considered their 
opponents’ side mad or perverted. But 
never before have so many intellectuals 
been talking and writing for whom it was 
a simple technique to attack not only 
conclusions but premises, not only politi- 
cal doctrines but their whole metaphysical 
underpinning. Today there is simply no 
no-man’s-land left without the influence 
of ideological struggles. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
the modern trend has been the rapidity 
with which the ideologies and their inter- 
pretations have been changing their mean- 
ing — ^just like the proverbial chameleon. 
The books written upon the ideologies rap- 
idly become out of date in almost all cases. 
Just notice the number of books (if it is 
worth adding them all up!) devoted dur- 
ing, let us say, the last five years to the 
reinterpretations and changing meanings 
of Democracy. Those which do not be- 
come completely obsolete in a few years 
retain significance only as contributions to 
the slowly growing body of chose ideas 
about the ideologies which seem to have 
some stable validity. This is one of the 
most revealing facts among all the data 


of the subject. It could not be true if the 
ideologies we are concerned with were 
stable philosophies, clearly and perma- 
nently expressed in leading documents and 
speeches. It could not be true if Musso- 
lini or Hitler or the leading protagonists 
of Democracy knew exactly what their 
principles were and to what they led. 

This indicates that there have been not 
only ideologies, but secondary ideologies 
about ideologies. What we have learned 
has not been simply what Fascism is, or 
Communism is, but what a student or 
writer trained in certain methods of inves- 
tigation is led to conclude about them. 
All along we have known many facts, but 
in addition we have included among our 
own data certain judgments, such as 
"Fascism is a means of defending capital- 
ism,” which are not known facts but 
really preliminary conclusions reached at 
a certain date on the basis of the known 
facts at that time. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish such preliminary conclusions, 
reached on former occasions, from the 
data proper. We must learn to study vari- 
ous ideologies not only as seen by the 
ideological opponents and proponents, but 
as they are. 

There is no question that the use of 
ideologies as a means of social control will 
be on the increase. The tremendous in- 
crease in communication facilities, related 
to the utilization of modern educational 
systems for ideological purposes, will mote 
than ever before help the mdoctrination 
of great masses of people with the ideolo- 
gies propounded by the groups controlling 
the State and through it the telegraph, 
the telephone, the newspaper, the radio, 
within the framework of modern propa- 
ganda techniques. 

The impact of the policies of the totali- 
tarian regimes on the democratic ways of 
life will increasingly decrease our faith 
in the efiicacy of free thought and increase 
our need to rely on the use of all the de- 
vices that a successful ideologist CAi> 
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mmtcL todj> Men of action have always 
looked upon ideologies as their weapons, 
but It IS only latteily that men of thought 
have been driven to accept that position 
after a peiiod m which it was fashionable 
to regard ideas as epiphenomena, mere 
ghostly and ineffective adjuncts of ma- 
terial processes, or at best, as more or less 
dishonest rationalizations of economic 
compulsions. 

We must, however, conclude with 
words of warning It is true that many 
ideas today are mere illusions W'hen we 
consider them fiom the point of view of 
their social basis. The stereotyped appli- 
cation of the concept of ideology to every 
pattern of thought is, in the last analysis, 
based on the notion that theic is no philo- 
sophical truth, in fact no truth at all for 
humanity, and that all thought is condi- 
tional. In Its end results it belongs to only 
a specific stiatum of mankind and is valid 
only for this stiatum A complicated tor- 
lelation of the ideological reasoning to a 
social group does not mean at all, howevei, 
that such analysis should discourage social 
science from its aim to point to the futuic 
If anything, we need to adhere to the 
ideology of continued but hopeful strug- 
gles, lest mankind become completely dis- 
heartened bv the frightful happenings of 
the present, lest men's belief in a worth- 
while, peaceful and happy direction of so- 
ciety perish from the earth. 


It may not be amiss to say a few woids 
about demociacy as an ideology. Unioi 
tunately, out long familiaiity with democ- 
iacy as a glowing concern has bred in 
many thinkeis a very critical cynicism 
which regards it as something impossible 
to achieve. But demociacy, in spite of its 
glaiing defects and discoids, is the only 
ideology which welcomes many opinions, 
toleiates many creeds, protects minority 
mteiests, governs best by governing least. 
It IS the only creed propounding that the 
State exists for the Man, not Man for the 
State, and that the ends of oigmized so- 
ciety, however impottant they aic, be at- 
tained onl) by democratic means. 

If anything is leally to be said about 
the disadvantages of demociacy, it is that 
nondemocratic ideologies have been w'llling 
to fight for their beliefs and convictions, 
while democracies often have been staiij- 
eyed 01 on the defensiv e. Democracy in the 
future must piove to its pioponents tint 
It is an ideology which offers long odds on 
the c.vpacity of the human mind, on the 
proposition that only the freest exercise 
of human icason and tolerance cannot be 
really dispiovcd hlan can be misled bv in- 
sufficient knowledge or conupted b) non- 
rational impulses, but Democracy must 
show that It 15 the ideology, above all 
otheis, providing the most favoiable con- 
ditions for living the good life by lational 
and human means. 
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The Nature of Political Myth 

George Woodcock 1, a poet, biographer, political essay- 
ist, and critic He is editor of the T nghsh journal Now Here Mr. 
Woodcock makes a plea foi a rational appioach to poiitkal prob- 
lems by demonstraimg the fallacies of m\ths Political myths are 
deliberately used, 01 can be used e\cn by those who do not 
create them, for selhsh, aiiusocia! puiposcs Men ha\e been lured 
to death and chaos by attrictwe myths which seemed to promise 
great satisfaction How many piopositions — sup|X>scdIv taken for 
granted today — aie in realilv myths as Mi Woodcock has dehned 
them? This essay was hrst {published in the United States in Hu 
Unwcisity Ob^uiu (Chicago, 1947) 


The political myth might be dcsciibcd 
as a projection into the past, oi, mote 
often, the future, of a mirage based on 
the desires of a section of the people, 
which IS used to induce them to follow 
some political gioup oi cmbiicc some pro- 
gramme, under the illusion tint they will 
attain what they hwc seen in the miiage. 
Political myths, like religious myths, hne 
about as much basis in icility as fmtasics 
in general. They aic almost always in- 
capable of fulfilment, but they cm lead 
men to act in such a wiy that actual so- 
cial changes are precipitated chiough their 
agency. Occasionally, they have produced 
good changes, but m general their influ- 
ence has been to obscure the political vision 
of those who succumbed to them, and in 
this way to open the path to political 
tactics, based on deliberate deception 
which aimed at the antisocial acquisition 
of power. 

The political myth began with Plato, 
whose efforts weic comparativcK harm- 
less because his ideas were embraced by 
only a few of his contempoiarics It has 
been used ever since by all those biilliant 
political tacticians who have wished to 
gam a mass following for their own 


schemes. One of its most recent manifes- 
tations was the senes of tacial myths by 
which the Nazis led the German people 
into the misery of war and defeat. 

In examining the myth, we should be 
careful to distinguish it fiom the falsifi- 
cations of histoncal events which might 
be called political legends. The differences 
are rthtively clear, 

To show . . . political . . . myth, I will 
quote the Maixist myth of the end of the 
capitalist state which, again, I use more 
foi Its brevity and conciseness than for 
any othci icason It occurs in Das Kapifal. 

Along with the constantly diinmishing 
numbci ot m.ign.iCc!> ot capital, who usurp 
and mono[)olize ill the ad\jntages of this 
pioccss ol Uansloimaliun, grows the mass of 
miscn, op])ressit)n, sknery, degradation, cx 
jiloiLiiion but with this too grows the resolt 
oi the woiking class, i class always intreas 
ing in numbci s, and disciplined, united, or- 
ganized bv the \eiv process of capitalist 
pioducUon ilscii 

The monopoly of capiLil becomes a fetter 
upon the mode of production which has 
spuing up and flounshed along with it and 
under ii Ccnirali/alion of the means of pro- 


From “The Functions of the Political M>lh,” Ihi XVtiUi iwd PolHicf, by George Woodcock, 
1948. Used In pcinnsMon of the aulhoi and The Poicupinc Picss, London, 
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duction and socialization of labor at last 
reach a point where they become incompat- 
ible with their capitalist husk. This husk is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private 
property sounds. The expropriators are ex- 
propriated. 


. . . whether w'e justify it or not, his- 
torical falsification is plain and open lying. 
The political myth, on the other hand, 
presents a much more ambiguous case, as 
will be seen from the . . . quotation. This, 
clearly, is not a lie about anything that has 
actually happened, since it concerns the 
future. Here, immediately, w’e can per- 
ceive two important characteristics of the 
political myth. It is never laid in the pres- 
ent, but almost always in the future, or, 
rarely, in a remote and unhistorical past. 
Because of this, it cannot he checked by 
reference to any known or provable facts. 
Therefore, while it cannot be proved to be 
true, it equally certainly cannot be proved 
untrue. From these circumstances, it 
gains two advantages. If it should ever 
come to be true, its creator, or his heir, 
can assume the privileges of a successful 
prophet. And, if it should not come true, 
it can usually be projected farther into 
the future — although there arc limits be- 
yond which a myth becomes stale and 
ceases to hold the imagination of the 
people, and at this point has to be re- 
placed by another myth. 

For the main driving force of the myth 
is the desire of the people. It may be cre- 
ated by some individual to further his own 
ends, or those of his party, but it will 
only succeed if it projects the unconscious 
or partly conscious desires of those who arc 
to be led, and it is kept alive by this popu- 
lar desire and by the Idea that the group 
who propagate it are in fact providing a 
means for the attainment of such wisltcs. 

Thus, the Christian myth of the king- 
dom of God — sometimes on earth, some- 
times in heaven — represented the desire of 
slaves to escape from earthly kingdoms 


Into realms where, in this life or after 
death, they would be free from oppression 
and would stand equal among the saints. 
For centuries the poor were content to 
wait in their misery, but eventually thev 
became a little weary. The second coming 
of Christ, the kingdom of God on earth, 
seemed indefinitely delaj'ed, and there was 
a depressing lack of travelers’ talcs about 
the realm beyond death. It became reason- 
ably evident that, even if the myth were 
realizable, the Churches, who have used 
it for centuries to their own advantage, 
were unlikely to bring it to fulfillment. So 
men began to abandon Christianity and 
search for now myths. 

One of these was the already-quoted 
Marxist myth of the downfall of the capi- 
talist order. A circumstance that made 
Marx's myth less effective than its Chris- 
tian forerunners was that he was only 
half-consciously a myth-maker. He was 
also a sociologist, concerned with the in- 
terpretation of actual social events and 
developments, and he was foolish enough 
to link his myth too closely with such 
events. Consequently, when society began 
to develop in ways he had never antici- 
pated, when fascism supervened and the 
great middle class began to absorb whole 
sections of the former proletariat, when 
the very places where capitalism appeared 
to have been overthrown turned out to be 
the least pleasant for the ordinary free- 
dom-loving man, his myth was somewhat 
discredited. It no longer corresponded with 
or represented a means to achieve popular 
desires, and Marx’s followers have since 
been forced cither to repeat their story to 
a vanishing audience, or to create new 
myths — which among the Stalinists hasT 
reverted to more primitive desires, the de- 
sire for motherhood and protection instead 
of the desire for freedom represented in the 
original Marxist myth. 

From this brief discussion we can dis- 
cern a number of points concerning the 
myth, which it may be well to itemize. 
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(r)’ It is not concerned with the present 
and is laid, usually in ilic future, but always, 
even if in the past, at some period outside 
history. 

(2) Not being dependent on ascertainable 
facts, it cannot be pro\cd true or untrue. 

(3) If not immediately fulfilled, it can be 
projected farther into the future. Human hope 
and patience make the successful myth a long- 
term asset. 

(4) It is rooted in the desires of the people. 
It may be conirii’ed by an indnidual, but un- 
less it represents the satisfaction of sonic poj) 
ular yearning, it will ne\cr make gtxid. 

(5) It is subject to dec.iy in lime. People 
will not wait indefinitely for fuirilmcnt, and 
the discredited myth has to be replaced by 
something new. 

(6) The more nearly related to actual cir- 
cumstances, the less hardy is a yxihucal myth. 
If linked too closely to events, ib .iclucvcincnt 
may be made impossible by the course of 
history. 

The advantages of myths in governing 
and in gaining and holding power have 
long been recognized by political writers. 
Plato decided to base his ideal society on 
a myth of che Eanhborn, and stoutly 
maintained the right of the ruler to fabri- 
cate such a myth — ei'cn if hv knew it to 
be false. In The Republic he says, "Then it 
pertains to the guardians of the city, and 
to them alone, to tell falsehoods, to deceive 
either enemies or citizens for che city’s 
welfare.” Later he remarks, "Well, then, 
can we contrive anything in the way of 
these necessary lies of which we spoke a 
little while ago, so that by means of one 
noble falsehood we may convince, prefer- 
ably the rulers themselves, but in any case 
the rest of the citizens?” he then goes on 
to describe the myth of the Earthborn. 

Plato’s myth failed because it did not 
correspond with the desires of his con- 
temporaries. He would perhaps have been 
a more successful politician if he had 
adapted his myths to the mental currents 
of his age instead of merely interpreting 
his own fantasies of an ideal past. 


V29 

Between Plato and the modern world 
lies the great revolution of Christianity, 
which gave a new dynamic to European 
thought by orienting man’s ideas away 
from the Golden Age in the past to the 
Kingdom of Heaven in the future. The 
myth now represented, not a nostalgic 
wish to rebuild a past which had never 
existed, but .1 forward-looking desire for 
a future which, because it was a future, 
might fulfil the most extravagant desires. 
For centuries the great myths of Chris- 
tianity dominated the whole of society, 
and even so practiced a politician as Dante 
s.rw his ideals in terms of Christian myth- 
ology. 

It was not, however, until the Renais- 
sance that another thinker came forward 
mth the same magnificent cynicism as 
Plato to observe the value of myths in 
the governing of men. This was Niccolo 
Machiavclli, whose almost disarming can- 
dor detected and' extolled the uses of 
religion .as an aid to political power. 
"Those Princes and Commonwealths,” he 
declares, "who would keep their govern- 
ments entire and incorrupt, are above all 
things to have a care of Religion and its 
Ceremonies, and preserve them in due 
veneration, . . 

Following Machiavelli, many of those 
theorists for whom social action is con- 
cerned mainly with the seizure of power 
have advocated in some manner the use 
of the myth. During the period of the 
German romantic philosophers there oc- 
curred a deliberate and wholesale creation 
of myths, racial and nationalistic myths, 
myths of the state and the people, by such 
writers as Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling. 
Of this school, Schopenhauer, a philos- 
opher who was not led and did not lead 
othen into the mists of mythological 
invention, remarked; ". . . these so-called 
philosophers do not attempt to teach, but 
to bewitch the reader.” 

Hegel and his fellows did not attempt 
to portray any ascertamable reality, butj 
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presented a number of unprovable con- 
cepts which were myths in every true 
respect. K. R. Popper, in his excellent 
attack on histoncist philosophies, Thi 
Open Society and Us Enemies, shows how 
Hegel’s myth of "Spirit” was transfoimed 
into the Nazi myth of "Blood” and the 
Marxist myth of “Class,” and so became 
a dynamic element of change in social 
history. Incidentally, the passages from 
Hegel given by Mr Popper present such 
a clear example of the way in which the 
myth moves on a plane outside all rational 
discussion, that they are worth quotation 
at length. 

The National State is Spirit in its substan 
ti\e lationalitv and immediate actuality, it is 
therefore the absolute pow er on earth The 
state IS the Spirit of the People itself The ac- 
tual State IS animated bv this spirit, in all its 
particular affiirs, its Wars, and its Institu- 
tions The self consciousness of one partic 
ular nation is the sehicle for the desclop 
ment of the collectise spiiit, in it, tlic 
Spirit of the Time insests its Will Against 
this Will, the other national minds ha\e no 
rights, t/ial Nation dominates die Woild. 

If we attempt to analyze these sen- 
tences into conciete social terms, they are 
revealed as empty and meaningless .ab- 
stractions. Yet the fact remains chat such 
statements make a successful appeal to 
the desire for identification with a gicater 
whole, for immersion in a victorious col- 
lectivity, which IS present in many people 
and IS lelated to their fear of freedom and 
responsibility. Foolish as they may seem, 
phrases and myths very similar to those 
concocted by Hegel played a decisive 
part m the Nazi assumption of power m 
Germany and the Geiman campaign of 
conquest and expansion. 

When we pass from Hegel to Marx, 
we must observe one point concerning 
the myth — that it need not be consciously 
fabricated in order to deceive and defraud 
the people. It is possible foi a social 
thinker to create a theory in which he 


honestly believes and which has at the 
same time all those desirc-fulfilling quali- 
ties which make it a successful political 
myth. I consider that Mai\ was one of 
those almost unconscious myth-makers 
and that, despite the petty dishonesties m 
which he sometimes indulged dining his 
polemics with opposing theorists, he quite 
sincerely believed that his prophecies of 
the end of capitalism were destined to be 
fulfilled. He really believed in the burst- 
ing of the husk, and the knell of capital- 
ist private propel ty But a political myth 
IS no more effective foi being sinceiely 
held by its originator. Indeed, it is usually 
less so, for it is too closely connected 
with contemporary realities to hate thit 
longevity and tenacity which is the chai- 
acteristic of the successful myth, and 
which comes from its having the least 
possible connection with social icalitv. 

This was realized by one of Maix’s 
moie unoithodox disciples, Geoigcs Soiel, 
who became the leading theoiist of the 
political myth, Sorel was an engincei 
who, in his retirement, became mteiested 
in social matters and attached himself to 
the syndicahst movement which was 
then arising in France. Sorel affected to 
despise pohticians and intellectuals 
Nevertheless, he saw moie cleaily than 
any previous social theoiist the power of 
the myth in affecting the sociil actions 
of men, and realized its formidable nature 
.as a pohtic.ll w'capon. In liis book, Rijlii- 
ttom on V toll nee, he develops at some 
length his theory of the political myth, 
with special application to the gcncial 
stiike, legarded by bis fellow syndic ilists 
as a piactical method of social stiiiggle, 
but by Soiel as a potent myth, by which, 
mdcpendently of its achievement, the 
working classes might be led to action 
and produce a somewhat mystically con- 
ceived social regeneration 

According to Soiel, men engaged in 
any dynamic social movement "alwiys 
picture their coming action as a batile 
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in which their cause is certain to tn- 
umph." Such "groups of images” he calls 
myths, and contends that they cannot be 
analyzed, but “must be taken as a whole, 
as historical forces, and ... we should be 
especially careful not to make any com- 
parison between accomplished tact and 
the picture people had formed for them- 
selves before action " He then puts his 
idea of the myth beyond reasoned thought 
by an admission which is stiikingly similar 
to those of the Nazi and Fascist theoiists 

In employing tlie term m\th I belieted 
myself that I had made a happt choice be 
cause I thus put mjselt in a position lo refuse 
any discussion \s hates ei with the people ssho 
wish to submit the idea of a general sirike 
to a detailed crmtism, and who aceumulale 
objections against its pnctieal possibility 

But, despite his expicsscd dististe foi 
realistic discussion, Soicl his 1 number of 
shrewd observations on the natuie of 
myths which are woith oui considerition 

In action, according to Sorel, we create 
"an imaginary world pi iced aheid of the 
present world composed of mo' cments 
which depend entirely on us ” Such ar- 
tificial constructions generally vamsh 
rapidly from our minds, "but when the 
masses are deeply moved, it then becomes 
possible to trace the kind of representi- 
tion which constitutes a social myth ” In 
other words, the myth is a fantasy which 
happens to offer fulfilment to the desires 
of many people. Without the existence 
of myths, according to Soiel, it is useless 
to expect any widespiead action on the 
part of the workeis He diims thit 
"Utopian” ideas, based on a discussion of 
practical realities, have no such motive 
power as myths 

A myth cannot be refuted, since it is, 
at bottom, identical with the consictions 
of a group, being the expression of these 
convictions in the hnguage of move- 
ment; and It IS, in consequence, unanilyz- 
able mto parts which could be placed on 
the plane of historical desciiptions 


Later, in his discussion of the specific 
myth of the general strike, Sorel becomes 
more explicit m his views on the power of 
the myth to produce action by the 
presentation of social issues in a way 
which will deeply impress the minds of 
the people. 

OpjXKitions, instead of being glossed oser, 
must be thrown into sharp relief if we desire 
to obtain a clear idei of Svndicahst more 
ment the gioups which are struggling one 
against the othei must be shown as separate 
and compact as possible, in short, the moie 
ments of tlie resolted masses must be repre 
sented m such a wav that the soul of the 
revolutionaries may leceive a deep and lasting 
impression 

These lesults could not be produced in any 
ceitain manner bj the use of ordinary lan- 
guage, use must be made of a body of images 
which, by mimtion alone, and before any con- 
sidtied anaivses are nude, is capable of evok 
iiig as an undivided whole the mass of senti 
ments which corresponds to the different 
iiianifestatiuns of the vvai undertaken by So- 
cialism ag mist modern society 

From this pissige it is again clear that 
the myth-maker takes his arguments com- 
pletely out of the realm of reason and 
objective truth — indeed, that he no 
longer uses arguments m any real sense, 
but merely images and generalizations 
which make an emotional appeal to the 
iirational elements m the human mind. 
The lack of any connection with objec- 
tivity IS made even more clear in later 
passages, where Sorel denies that there 
need be any accuracy whatever in the 
content of the myth What is important 
to him IS not whethei it has any leal con- 
nection with the futuic, but its effect on 
men’s actions m the present, which need 
net cl ichiev e 01 ippioach what the myth 
piomiscs. It IS sufficient, for Sorel, if the 
invth makes men eager to act. 

flic nijdi must he judged as a means ot 
icung on die picsent, anj aitempt to discuss 
how 111 It can be taken literally as future 
iiistuiv IS devoid of sense It is the myth tn its 
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entirety which is alone impoitant its parts 
are only of interest in so far as they bring out 
the main idea No useful purpose is serscd, 
therefore, in arguing about the incidents 
which maj occur in the course of a social war, 
and about the decisise conflicts which maj 
give sictois to the prolctarnt csen supposing 
the resoliitiomncs to base been wholK and 
entirely deluded in setting up this imigmarv 
picture of the general stiike tins picture may 
set have been in the course of the preparation 
for the Revolution a grett element of 
strength, if it has gis en to the w hole body of 
Revolutionary thought a i rccisioi ind a rigid 
ity which no other method of thought could 
have giyen 

The major weakness of Sorel’s position 
IS, of course, that the mj th may be used 
by any clever demigogue for moving the 
people to action, no matter what his 
actual objectives miy be Nothing is 
easier, as has been proved time and agun 
in the history of political struggle, than 
to lead a people to i given situation bv 
inducing them to struggle for a piomise 
of Its opposite Thus almost all tviants 
who have ruled with a mass following 
have established their government by 
inducing the people to struggle foi free 
dom The Bolsheviks gained power by 
usmg the potent promises of ' Land to 
the peasants, factories to the woikers” 
and “All Power to the Sov icts ” When, 
by such means, they had induced the 
Russian workers to suppoit them, they 
proceeded to enact the opposite of their 
promises, by putting the factories and 
the land under state control and by mak- 
ing the Soviets into powerless bodies of 
ves-men 

Soiel may have been sinceie in liis 
revolutionary desires But it was the rul- 
ing classes, not the woikers, who bene 
fitted by his revelations conceining the 
myth, and put them into practice The 
Italian Fascists in particulii midc free 
use of his ideas in order to pcisuade the 
people into allowing them to taka powei 
on promises that would not be kept Nor 


IS It likely, in the long run, that any truly 
revolutionary end will be achieved by the 
use of the myth 

For, m the last analysis, human life and 
relationships are not governed by gen 
eiahzed ideas, bv all cmbi icing piomises 
but by the factual details of production 
ind every diy intercourse It is on these 
details that the essential life of the com 
munity proceeds, and that real social 
idvances lie made A change in a method 
of pioduction, a new source of power 
used lationally is much more likely to 
lead to increased freedom and well being 
than anv politic al myth 

It IS true that mv ths stii the people to 
-iction They lead them foiward n emo 
tionil singes which hive little reasonable 
ness in them but wliieh tindoubtedlv 
precipitate certain changes Yet, becuisc 
the mood of a people led bv a myth is 
csscntiilly iriational, the socnl ehinges 
that occur arc moulded and turned to 
their own account by men who have 
contrived to retiin their powers of cil 
dilation The people die in the sticcts for 
an unrealized myth, but the politicians 
and parties gun power and piivilege by 
the changes that are brought about 

While the myth remains a potent fac- 
toi in society, there is little chance of 
men becoming free from the power of 
the demagogue who is capable of creating 
myths or adapting them to his own ends 
It is only when people can see political 
realities n a rational manner, and can 
mold their desires for the future accord 
mg to practical standards, that they will 
begin to distinguish between really pio- 
ductive social advancement and the kind 
of iction which results fiom accepting 
the impulse of certain images and emo 
tionil stimuli piesented in the sliipc of a 
political myth Then we miy hope to see 
an end to the eri of the demagogue and 
the beginning of a society of co-opei itio i 
between equals 

But We must not for a moment sup 
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pose that the power of the political myth 
will be easy to break. The average man is 
uneducated in the details of social life, 
and accepts the promise of a myth-maker 
because he knows no better, and also 
because it seems to promise fulfillment for 
his desires. The myth .appeals to emotional 
impulses which are all the stronger in 
rationally undeveloped people. 

The conquest of myths is a work partly 
for the psychologist and partly for the 
teacher. The psychologist has still much 
work to do in studying the action of such 
irrational appeals among the masses. He 
and the teacher (with whom we might 
include the serious social student) can 
between them decide how his discoveries 
can be used to counter the appeals of 
unreason and induce people to accept the 
reasoned statement of facts. Education in 
social details and in rational methods of 
thinking is equally necessary. (Lenin re* 
marked to Clara Zeckin on one occasion 


that the Bolsheviks owed their success 
largely to the illiteracy of the peasants.) 
Lastly, the rejection of the myth should 
not mean the abandonment of planning 
for the future. Without provisional plan- 
ning, there would be little guide to rea- 
sonable action. But our plans should be 
concerned, not with abstractions, but 
with concrete facts, with people and 
things, with probabilities which can be 
proved or amended in accord.ince with 
experience. And, above all, we should be 
careful to avoid the deceptive use of 
symbols and images. 

In such a way, the people could be 
brought into a direct contact with the 
working of their own society, and, by 
participating in the details of social ac- 
tivity, could gain an experience in co- 
operative action which would provide a 
much more reliable force towards real 
social revolution than the most formid- 
able and seductive myth. 
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Beliefs under Stress 


Alexundcf Leighton is equipped by training and ex- 
perience to write about men and their belief avsteins He is a 
medical doctor, psychiatrist, and anthiopologist Aside from years 
of actually Ining with natire tribes in one part of die globe or 
another, during World War II as a Lt Commander m the Nasy 
he was assigned to the Japanese Relocation Center at Poston, 
Arizona, to ‘apply the methods of social science” to that troubled 
community and to find out in terms of human relationships what 
svas happening and n by This book is the result of that assign 
ment, and it is filled ssith practical illustrations of how man’s 
mind works A smdy of this kind would be inteiesting in itself, 
but the miplications for the student of politiis are more far 
reaching Most nations are todas Using under tension Following 
tsso wars, tlie United States has passed through two peiiods of 
“red scares” and “witch hunts" winch hate flared up and died 
down Why does a great nation like America become sensitise 
and somewhat petulant about the ideas of a serv small minoiits’ 
The student can appiv Dr Leighton’s conclusions for himself 
Is there any connation between a Dies Committee or a Thomas 
Un-Amenean Actisities Committee and the happenings observed 
by the author at a relocation campl 


The present chapter is concerned with 
the nature of beliefs and the manner m 
which they modify how people react to 
stress and how people mobilize the re- 
sources of their peisonilitics. Man acts in 
terms of what he perceives; and what 
he perceives must pass not only through 
his eyes, ears and other special senses to 
reach his consciousness, but also through 
the dark and iridescent waters of his 
beliefs. 

Because beliefs commonly contain cen- 
tral ideas with many related, secondary, 
and dependent ideas and ramifying sup- 
positions, they are described here as 
"Systems of Belief.” Any nation, tribe 
or community will have many such 
systems. . . . 

Principle I. All people everywhere have 
systems of belief which range fiom the 
deeply ingrained to the superficial. 

From The Govcming oj Men, by 


The deeply ingrained systems of belief 
arc fundamental assumptions regarding 
values, man’s place in life, the mtuic of 
the world and the nature of the supcrnit- 
uraj. Although influenced by observation 
and reason they are profoundly emotional 
rather than intellectual, lie felt with 
certainty rather than thought through, 
and are acquired from othei people by 
example and the pressure of gcnci il opin- 
ion rather than by argument and direct 
peisuasion. Some are so basic thit thev 
aie never completely expressed in woids 
but are taken for granted, and some have 
connections running down below the 
level of consciousness. In systems of belief 
grow the roots of human motive and 
security, the sense of protection m the 
storms of the world, the capacities to do 
things and create things. 

The superficial systems of belief aic 


Alexander Leighton Princeton University Press, igqfi 
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opinions and attitudes which, while 
anchored to the deeply ingrained beliefs, 
are more easily modified by immediate 
experience and by reasoning. Like blades 
of grass, they blow this way and that in 
the winds of circumstances, but do not 
readily let go of their roots. 

Between the deeply ingrained systems 
of belief and those that are superficial arc 
many shades of intensity dealing with 
many different topics such as right and 
wrong, law and order, earning a living, 
preserving health, or the practice of 
religion. 

An important characteristic of belief 
systems is the fact that a single commu- 
nity, and even one individual, commonly 
harbors beliefs that are incompatible with 
each other by standards of reason Cir- 
cumstances can cieate clashes between 
these systems, cither within individuals 
or within a community, but the remark- 
able thing IS the frequency with which 
people simply retain their contiadictoiy 
beliefs without feeling any necessity to 
bring them into an ordcily lelationship 
Samuel Butler has called the tendency 

. . This merciful provision of nature, 
this buffer against collision, this fiiccion 
which upsets calculations but without 
which existence would be intolerable, this 
crowning glory of human invention 
whereby we can be blind and see at one 
and the same time, this blessed inconsis- 
tency.” 

Whether blessed or not, this inconsis- 
tency exists in all systems of belief, cast, 
west, north, south, civilized and un- 
civdized, but, like a personal mannerism, 
It IS a thing more easily seen in the 
stranger than in ourselves. The following 
are some examples in Americ.in culture 
pomted out by Robert S. Lynd: 

Everyone should try to be successful 

But The kind of person you are is mote 
important than how successful jou are 

Life would not be tolcr.ible if we did not 
believe in progress and know that things are 


S3S 

getung better. We should, therefore, welcome 
new things 

But The old, tried fundamentals arc best, 
and It IS a mistake for busvbodics to tiv to 
change tilings loo fist or to upset the Jun 
damentais 

I ducation is a fine thing 

But It IS the practical men who get things 
done . . . 

Women aic the hnest of God s creitiircs 

Hut Women aren't very practical and are 
usually infeiior to men in reasoning power 
and general ahihly 

In spue of their alogical qualities, sys- 
tems of belief do make sense. To be sure, 
they run out of sight into questions 
regarding the nature of the mind, the 
forces of emotions and even the meaning 
of life — questions concerning which it is 
not too modest to say our knowledge is 
incomplete. Nevertheless, many psychi- 
atric and psychological studies have 
revealed that systems of belief perform 
definite functions in the process of human 
living. They enable thousands, even mil- 
lions, of people to act together in com- 
mon understanding where otherwise there 
would only be stiifc and confusion, they 
piotcct the conscious self from devastat- 
ing doubts and uncertainties and provide 
compensation for such uiverse influences 
in life as the inevitability of death and 
the loss sooner or liter of all things held 
deii The logical relationship that systems 
of belief may have to each other does not 
count nearly so much as their capacity to 
fulfill these functions In fact, apparent 
contr.idictions may represent opposing 
tiends of feeling which are actually in a 
state of equihbiium with each other and 
thus, like spokes of a wheel, can point in 
opposite directions provided they articu- 
late with and keep from the ground the 
man who is the hub. 

Popular reaction to the theory of or- 
ganic evolution as set forth by Darwin 
may serve as illustration of the functional 
nature of belief systems. When the theory 
appeared, almost a century ago, it was 
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vehemently attacked; and even today, 
although It IS generally accepted by 
educated people, there are numbers who 
still reject it This was not because the 
idea was hard to grasp, or because the 
evidence advanced was insufficient. It was 
not even because it hurt human pride to 
recognize the apes as next of km in the 
animal world It was because the theory 
seemed to strike at the basic systems of 
belief regarding the nature of God and 
Man The standards by which past life 
had been lived, the moral structure of 
society and the basis of behavior, spiritual 
support in frustrations and disappoint- 
ments, the whole scale of values in future 
striving, consolation in sorrow and the 
hope of life after death — all these were 
felt to be threatened In actual fact, they 
were not necessarily destroyed, but exten- 
sive modifications were required and 
people were afraid Several geneiations 
had to die befote the concept of organic 
evolution became incorporated in our 
systems of belief. 

The administrator who grows impa- 
tient with beliefs that clash with his own, 
who feels that the people should forget 
about their former political systems and 
accept our democracy quickly, or give 
over their superstitions and accept modern 
health measures, would do well to remem- 
ber that he may be handing them just 
such a problem as the acceptance of 
organic evolution presented to our society 

Because systems of belief have deep 
connections with the sprmgs of man’s 
existence, they are often interdependent 
in a manner that may not be obvious on 
the surface. The theory of organic evolu- 
tion had bearing on morals because both 
morals and the conception of the origin 
of species are encompassed by beliefs 
called the Christian religion Systems of 
belief resemble a thick matting of roots 
under the floor of the foiest which if cut 
may result in the withering of some dis- 
tant bush or a whole tree The man who 


intrudes into another culture, or way o£ 
life, with administrative acts may be like 
one who cuts bothersome roots without 
being aware of their functions and inter- 
connections. The people of the other cul- 
ture, however, like the trees of the forest, 
even if themselves ignorant of the func- 
tional nature of their systems of belief, 
nevertheless feel it when their roots are 
cut. 

In times of stress, human dependency 
on belief systems becomes greater and has 
significance in determining the diicction 
m which events will move Beliefs influ 
ence the degree to which individuals will 
be sensitive to the forces of stress out- 
hned and have much to do with the 
form reactions take, whether co-opera- 
tive, withdrawing, or aggressive and 
to the utilization of personal resouices 

Priitaple 2 Human groups cannot 
efecUvely carry out acts for uhich they 
have no underlying systems of belief 

This point has been well expressed by 
Elton Mayo in regard to the industrnl 
worker. 

If an mdnidual cannot work with sufTicicnt 
understanding of bis work situation, then, 
unlike a machine, he can only work agiinst 
opposition from himself This is the esscnuil 
nature of die human, with all the will in the 
world to CO operate, he finds it diflicult to per 
sist in action for an end he cannot dimh see 

This docs not mean that each man must 
become convinced of the correctness of 
an aim as a result of careful reasoning, 
but only that he must be convinced Con- 
viction may be achieved in many ways 
that range from the use of reason to 
acceptance because some esteemed person 
said that such and such was so The point 
is, that a system of belief of whatevei 
source, from science to religion, muse 
underhe action if it is to be eflective m 
the long run. People may act under coei 
cion, or in bewilderment without an>- 
thing other than notions that are too un- 
stable to be called systems of belief, but 
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such action will not have permanence or 
much force. 

From the life in the Center, one of the 
best examples of this principle was the 
inability of the people to do much with 
self-government until they began to be- 
lieve that it was possible. 

Principle 3. Some of the outstanding 
diferences between the various classes, 
tribes, and nations of men arise from 
different systems of belief and the atti- 
tudes derived from them. 

This fact is so obvious and so generally 
experienced that it scarcely requires 
further comment, but it is perhaps worth 
noting one of the many ways in which 
it showed itself in the Center. American 
belief regarding the nature of leadership 
as represented by members of the Admin- 
istration and by the Japanese-Americans 
emphasized the vigorous individual who, 
after papular election, assumes personal 
responsibility for devising plans and get- 
ting things done. A Japanese system of 
belief represented in the Center by most 
of the older people emphasized commu- 
nity guidance through a council of elders 
and heads of families who reach mutual 
agreement regarding policies and who 
assume responsibility as a group for what 
is done and avoid dominance by any single 
individual. 

The struggle between these two sys- 
tems eventuated in a compromise. As 
early as June i94Z, a joint Issei-Nisei 
group proposed a plan for community 
government that was in effect such a 
compromise, but it was set aside by over- 
•all Wat Relocation Authority policy 
which aimed at making the plan in all 
Centers uniform and strictly after the 
American pattern. A community council 
composed only of American citizens was 
developed according to a system of pop- 
ular election and emphasis on the popular 
leader was encouraged. At the time of the 
strike, this was eclipsed by the more 
Japanese form, and then in the period of 


readjustment, the compromise took shape 
and thereafter seemed to work relatively 
well serving the needs of Isseis and Niseis 
and the Administration, and did not 
seem to violate any fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

Although systems of belief may vary 
greatly from one group of people to an- 
other and constitute many of the differ- 
ences that are commonly thought of as 
"racial,” their functional nature seems 
much the same in all peoples. In this they 
resemble languages which may differ 
profoundly in form and sound, yet all 
have the function of enabling people to 
express themselves and evolve ideas and 
feelings so they can live and work to- 
gether, cate for their families, protect 
themselves, gain what they need and 
transmit their aspirations and creations 
to their fellows. 

Principle 4. Systems of belief influence 
the way people respond to stress. 

Systems of belief are like lenses which 
magnify, reduce, distort, and color that 
which is perceived through them, and 
cause different people to react very differ- 
ently to the same situation, whether it be 
war, defeat, new government, or rehabili- 
tation measures. 

In the Center, the evacuees who be- 
lieved the Administration was doing the 
best it could for them and the evacuees 
who believed it was trying to exploit 
them reacted differently to the school- 
building program. Many of the former 
went to work confident that if they did 
their share the children would have 
schools in the coming year, while the 
latter refused to work and maintained 
that the buildings would be used as 
dormitories for government personnel. 

Innumerable other illustrations could 
be given, not only from experience in the 
Center, but from every place where 
people of different beliefs have contact. 
The spark which set off the rebellion of 
India in 1837 was the coating o£ duf,. 
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cartridges used by the soldiers with a 
grease. To people with British systems of 
belief It was a matter of indifference, but 
to men with Moslem systems of belief 
who took the grease to be pig-fat, it was 
a source of great agitation 

Tolstov points out that durmg Napo- 
leon’s attack on Russia, the French be- 
lieved Moscow was deliberately burned 
by Its Governor in ferocious patriotism 
while the Russians believed it was bar- 
barously burned by the French. "In real- 
ity, however, deserted Moscow had to 
burn as inevitably as a heap of shavings 
has to burn on which sparks continually 
fall for scscral days. A town bmlt of 
wood, where scarcely a day passes with- 
out conflagrations when the house owners 
are in residence and a police force is 
present, cannot help burning when its 
inhabitants have left it and it is occupied 
by soldiers who smoke pipes, make camp- 
fires of the Senate chairs in the Senate 
Square, and cook themselves meals twice 
a day.” 

Pmcipk 5 . People under stress me m- 
clmcd to become more mtolerant of belief 
systems wbiih they percene to be differ- 
ent from their own. 

Principle 6. Related to this intolerance 
IS Z/jc common belief system that persons 
who live by foreign belief systems are cut 
to one stereotyped pattern and are pos- 
sessed of traits that are unaccountable, 
inferior, or repugnant. 

These tw'o principles naturally follow 
if It IS true that systems of belief have 
roots running deeply into man’s sense of 
security and his hopes of achieving his 
aspirations. He will be mtolerant of any- 
thmg that shakes his orientation, his 
sense of knowing where he stands, and 
which offers competition to the guide 
posts of \ alue upon which he has counted. 
One method of protecting his belief sys- 
tems is to evolve further belief systems 
which deny virtue to foreign systems and 
their possessors by regarding them as at 


the best quaint and, at the worst, stupid 
and dangerous. This is probably one of 
the factors important in the persecutions, 
massacies, and wais that have been carried 
out in the name of religion. 

In the Center there were no massacres, 
though there were moments during the 
strike when things might easily have 
developed in that direction. There were, 
however, numerous different systems of 
belief accompanied by intolerances that 
came between different parts of tk 
Administration, between Administration 
and evacuees, between older and younger 
evacuees, between Buddhists and Chris- 
tians, between city people and country 
people, between the more Americanized 
and the less Americanized, between the 
educated and the unedneated, between 
the rich and the poor, between the differ- 
ent units that made up the camp, and 
between the different blocks in a single 
unit. They varied considerably m degree 
but their general quality of reciprocal 
intolerance combined with simple, in- 
accurate, and prejudiced convictions was 
the same everywhere. 

World-Wide prevalence of intolerance 
and stereotyped beliefs is plainly evident, 
and everyone is familiar with the wav 
the Germans played it up rather thin 
attempted to mitigate it. The following 
quotation from a pre-Nazi newspaper 
indicates the kind of beliefs upon which 
Hitler was able to build. 

The Serbians arc professional regicides, the 
Russians half animals, tlie French lengeful 
sain coxcombs, the British barbarous highuai 
men and world pirates m die hypocritical 
cloak of Christianity, the Italians assassins, the 
Japanese apes and hyenas, that is, far from 
bang fully human 

However, it is not only in Germany 
that one finds such belief systems. Aftci 
the Civil War, the proponents of the 
"Bloody Shirt” m the Northern States, 
who did much to piolong economic ind 
social chaos in the South, worked on the 
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belief thit slavery had debased the South- 
ern mind, that nobody who had ever 
been active in the Confederacy could be 
trusted and that rebels never changed. 
Southerners were even referred to as a 
different "race” and Stevens declared that 
Congress must treat the Southern States 
as "conquered provinces and settle them 
with new men and drive the present rebels 
as exiles from this country.” 

In the Detroit riots of June, 194}, 
participants who attacked Negroes at 
random made such remarks as, "Those 
black bastards damn well deserved it.” 
While other citizens were saying, "But 
Carrie, they’re only niggers, and everyone 
knows that niggers always revert to that 
cannibal blood in them and always kill, 
or something." 

Beliefs of this sort absolve the person 
holding them from treating other groups 
of people by the same standards he applies 
to the members of his own group. In the 
words of Mark May, "Conscience thins 
out and weakens when it crosses interna- 
tional and interracial boundaries.” 

Of comparable significance with belief 
systems in regard to the inferiority of 
other groups are belief systems in regard 
to the superiority of one's own ideas. 
Most people of whatever nation believe 
as a fact that their ways are superior to 
all others just as they believe as a fact 
that the ocean is deep, that the sun rises 
in the east, or that their own religion is 
the only "true” religion. 

For generations European and Amer- 
ican explorers in the Arctic died of mal- 
nutrition and starvation in the midst of 
plenty because convinced that they could 
not subsist on the fare of the Eskimo 
which embraced raw animal organs now 
known to be well filled with vitamins. 

Not only do most people think that 
their beliefs are superior, but they expect 
others of different nations and tribes to 
recognize this superiority. As a con- 
sequence, individuals from different 


groups are constantly likely to baffle and 
anger each other by behavior which 
seems to be stupidly blind to the superior- 
ity of the other’s systems of belief and 
to the deficiencies in their own ways. 

In times of stress those intolewnces and 
prejudicial convictions are likely to mul- 
tiply in numbers and grow in firmness of 
conviction and add their weight to the 
vicious circle of increasing stresses and 
social and psychological deterioration. 

Pr/»<v/;/e 7. In communities undergo- 
ing stress it is eommon for belief systems 
to: 

Become more einotiond and less ra- 
tional. 

Increase in number and variety, 

Increase in tendency to conflict. 

Become plastic and changeable. 

Principle S. The longer and more in- 
tense the stress, the more extensile will b" 
the changes in the systems of belief iinti 
some new equilibrium is established. 


... It may be said that change in 
systems of belief is another way in which 
individuals react to the various types of 
stress that were outlined . . . and those 
alterations follow, among other things, 
the trends toward co-operation, with- 
drawal, and aggression. . . . Under the 
hammer blows of adversity the belief 
systems break into fragments which the 
people struggle to change and use as 
formulas for getting out of their predica- 
ment. New religious cults appear and old 
ones take on new life. Political, social, and 
military panaceas become rallying grounds 
for groups, each of which thinks it has 
the answer to all things. Slogans and 
symbols representing the various belief 
systems become common. 

It has been mentioned . . . that one of 
the reactions to the stresses of the situa- 
tion in the Center was aggression directed 
against "dogs.” This had as an integral 
part a system of belief in which informera^ 
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were thought to be at work among the 
evacuees It js possible that in actual fact 
there were or had been Japanese m the 
group who, as alleged, turned m the names 
of "innocent people” to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in order to make 
monc) or settle grudges, but it is certain 
that numbers of men were thought to be 
“dogs” without any reasonable basis. 
The point about the "dogs” was not 
so much the detection and punish- 
ment of the really guilty as it was the 
finding of persons who could be regarded 
as guilty and thus stand for easily under- 
stood concrete, obvious, and reachable 
causes of the personal misery which per- 
meated the Center. Hating and beating 
these "dogs” gave the people a feeling of 
doing something, of "making somebody 
suffer for this,” of cleaning out the evil 
that lay within their own group and of 
pulling in harmony with each other again. 
They were unable to control the outside 
world which had oppiessed them but they 
could have the satisfaction of attacking 
causes if they believed them to e\ist in 
their own midst. 

In behaving thus, the evacuees were 
probably doing much the same as the people 
of California had done when, suffering the 
discomforts of war preparation and fright- 
ened bv events in the Pacific, they uncriti- 
cally attributed espionige and sabotage to 
the Japanese-Americans and clamored for 
their removal without being willing to 
leave the matter to the Army, Naval, and 
Federal intelligence offices responsible for 
security Bitterly as the evacuees resented 
the way they had been treated by other 
Californians and much as they complained 
of "injustice,” they were blind to the fact 
that their attitudes toward "dogs” dis- 
played the very same kind of prejudicial 
belief. 

The two men whose incarceration 
started off the strike were also symbols of 
starkly emotional belief systems which 
took the men to be innocent without ref- 


erence to fact. Later events seemed to in- 
dicate that they were innocent, but at the 
time of the strike very few of the thou- 
sands claiming their innocence were in a 
position to know whether they were or 
not. These people did not want to examine 
the evidence objectively. What they 
wanted was to get the men released and 
they desired this because many of their 
feelings and needs were answered by be- 
lieving them to be fine young heroes mar- 
tyred through persecution from those 
same relentless forces which all evacuees 
felt were harassing them. To save the 
prisoners was to achieve some measure of 
self-defense, to retaliate, and, for once, to 
do something on their own. 

These feelings and the beliefs based on 
them outweighed by far the influence of 
any rational appraisal of what, in fact, 
they could accomplish and the serious 
damage to their future welfare thev might 
do if they antagonized people who were 
trying to help them, and if, by creating 
an incident, they gave ammunition to 
those who were urging more severe and 
discriminatory treatment for all people of 
Japanese ancestry living in the United 
States. 

All of these trends have been noted in 
many different communities in many dif- 
ferent cultures and societies by many 
different observers If ways and meins of 
curmg or compensating for the underly- 
ing causes of the stress are not worked out 
as was the case in the Center, then the 
drift seems to be toward more and more 
disorganization with the eventual achieve- 
ment of a state of chronic apathy and 
shiftlessness as may be seen m some Ameri- 
can Indian groups and in parts of the 
Orient, or a continuous scries of upheavals 
as in the Balkans or parts of South 
America. 

"When the accustomed ways of life of 
a group of people are severely hampered 
by conditions over which as individuals 
they have no control but which they are 
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led to believe could be remedied by mass 
action, the psychological stage is set for an 

aggressive social movement If a group 

tastes the benefits of raid and plunder 
without experiencing too much punish- 
ment, It IS likely to shape its internal 
affairs to a policy of external aggression. 
It seeks better weapons and more skilled 
users of them. It invents an ideology (sys- 
tems of belief) . . . that reinforces its poli- 
cies; ... all designed to implement the 
type of group conduct which has been 
found to be most profitable.” 

Principle 9. As syf/emt of belief m a 
community tinker sfreis become more 
emotional, nniiahle, and conflicting, the 
community becomes less able to deal with 
its stresses. 

Principle 10 Out of the confusion of a 
community under stiess there ts likely to 
arise a snigfr radical system of belief 
winch may or may not bring a new stabil- 
ity, but which will bring to a large section 
of the population a sense of at least tem- 
porary relief from stress. 

It IS in this situation that communities 
are most susceptible to the social and po- 
litical quack Exhausted, confused and 
frustiated people will snatch at any hope 
if It has only an outward shell that shines 
brightly, just as distraught patients re- 
spond to the promises of the medical 
quack. In both cases, the essence of quack- 
ery IS that the hope is an illusion which 
brings a temporary feeling of relief, but 
in the end leaves the people worse off than 
before 

Principle ir After a period of stiess, 
there is a diift back toward fotmn lys- 
fems of belief, but the return u rarely, 
if eier, complete. 

A parallel may be noted here with the 
trend toward good spirits after an outburst 
of aggiession. Following the strike in the 
Center, many of the hostile beliefs which 
people held regarding the Administration, 
the conviction that the prisoners were in- 
nocent, the widespread credence in the 


activity of informers, and many other sys- 
tems of thought which had been to the 
fore, either disappeared or were greatly re- 
duced in extent. The belief that older 
people should run the Center receded again 
and gave place to belief in self-gm ernment 
in which old and young both participated 
and which gave heed to the needs of both 
aliens and citi/cns 


Piinctple ly. To be efliclni, all meas- 
ures aimed at coiiccliiig sirissi, must be 
applied in accordance uith the belief sjt- 
tems of both administration and the people 
administered, or else the bilief s)stenis 
must be altered 

This principle follows fiom what has 
been previously pointed out regarding the 
nature of systems of belief and their in- 
fluence on the way people perceive and 
respond to stiess. As a matter of general 
practice, the administrator will find it 
better to work through the $5 stems of be- 
lief as they exist among the people ind as 
they change spontaneously lathci than at- 
tempt to introduce extensile alterations 
Aside from the fact that administiative 
efforts to exert thorough contiol over 
what people believe is at variance with the 
democratic philosoph>, it is a task of 
enormous practical difficulty. The pioduc- 
tion of even model ate changes in systems 
of belief IS likely to prove a long job and 
worth the effort only when restiicted in 
scope and when there is plenty of time, 
clear goals, stable policies and consistent 
administrative operation. 

On the other hand, systems of belief as 
they exist and as they change of them- 
selves, are often clastic and flexible and 
offer the administratoi a wide field within 
which to opciatc As has been noted, the 
plasticity and the number of differing 
systems of belief increase during times of 
stress, thereby enhancing this opportunity. 

However, after the emphasis on the ad- 
visability of letting systems of belief alone 
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whenever possible, it must be recognized 
that every administration is faced with 
a number of specific attitudes, both m 
Its own ranks and among the people with 
whom It has to deal, which are, from the 
administrator’s point of view, unrealistic 
and obstructionistic In times of stress 
there will be systems of belief, such as 
those involving scapegoats, which arc im- 
minently dangerous In such cases, alter- 
ation must be secured. 

Principle 14. The fhin^r which alter 
the s)i/i«;s 0/ belief that people hiiU are 
Ohu ri alion of fact anil reasoiieil thiiik- 
tn%. 

Coiitac t with nthi r s) items of belli f 
All 0 pcs of stress 

Niw opportunities for achieiin^ sr- 
ciiiitf anil satisfyn^ aspirations 
The basis for this principle is partly em- 
pirical obseisition by clinical and adver- 
tising psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
students of public opinion, and partly 
conclusions drawn from the other prin- 
ciples that have been stated. 

The appeal to icason through words and 
the presentation of facts so that they 
speak for themselves has its place in any 
plan to influence beliefs, particularly in 
dealing with people who arc accustomed 
to having then emotions modified by such 
means. However, it is a method which is 
as a rule overestimated and can usually do 
little by Itself if standing m the way of 
onrushing feeling. 

Reason operates most powerfully when 
It takes the form of actual experience of 
whit works and what does not work, but 
administrators are usually too timid to let 
people find out for themselves 

Administrators have an irresistible urge 
to insist on their wisdom 

The more a gioup of people is undei 
stress, the less power is reason likely to 
have It has been noted in studies of com- 
munities and countries suffering social 
upheaval as a result of stress, that the 
moderate, intelligent, and far-sighted 


leadership which exists at the beginning is 
likely to give way, if the stress continues 
unrelieved, to leadership that consists 
chiefly in an ability to feel and express 
vividly what the mass of the people feel 
and to ride up and down on the surgings ^ 
of their passions, like a cork on waves, 
with little or no ability to compiehend, 
foresee, and plan. The administrator who 
approaches turbulent people with reason 
IS likely to get about as much result as 
if he were addressing a jungle. Before rea- 
son will have force, he must get attention 
and must develop a feeling toward himself 
in which there are elements of confidence 
This IS probably best done by a move that 
clearly gives the people some of what they 
want, some answers to their needs, and 1 
hint that more may be forthcoming Af- 
ter that. It may be possible to move in 
ways that are well founded on intelligent 
assessment of the resources of the sit- 
uation. 

In his handling of the strike, the Di- 
rector of the Center, gave both the leaders 
and the people a feeling that they could 
"get somewhere” with him, and when he 
granted the release of the prisoners the 
tide turned from opposition to a working 
with and through him. Having got their 
attention and confidence, he was able to 
guide their desires, feelings of needs, and 
systems of belief so that they were more 
than immediate emotional outlets and led 
to relief from some of the basic types of 
stress 

There can be no doubt that this is an 
excellent pattern of administrative action 
whenever it is practicable. 

Of very great strength in the modifica- 
tion of systems of belief is contact with 
a different opinion. The nature of the con- 
tact and the kinds of people concerned 
IS of course important; and under some 
circumstances it can operate to harden 
convictions rather than dissolve them 
However, this is likely to be a transitory 
stage, and if the contact is maintained it 
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usually happens that while both groups 
may change their beliefs to some extent, 
one or the other will show extensive al- 
teration. 

In the case of individuals, the pressure 
of group opinion is enoimous, and the 
modem ticnd in psychiatry to treat people 
in groups (“group psychotherapy”) rep- 
resents in part a harnessing of this social 
force in the service of medical treatment. 
A glance at the advertising in almost any 
magazine will show page after page where 
through pictuics and words the reader is 
made to feel that everybody who is any- 
body believes in this toothpaste or that 
vitamin It evidently works or business 
concerns would not continue to spend mil- 
lions in this manner. In the case of the 
vitamins, icasoned statements from the 
medical piofession telling people that 
they have been ovcisold have little effect. 
The veiv man who smiles with condescen- 
sion at the magic utuals whereby an Afri- 
can weaves a feeling of security, will 
himself perfoim the daily ritual of con- 
suming his magic vitamins. Both the Afii- 
can and the civili/cd man do as they do 
because the) have anxieties and have been 
exposed to other people who believed that 
the rituals bring secunty If challenged 
in regard to their beliefs, both African and 
AmciiLin will quote endless examples of 
persons, including thcmschcs, who hue 
been bcnchtcd by peifoimmg their re- 
spective iitiiils 

whenever possible, the admimsriator 
should channel the foice of gioup opinion 
to suit his aims, but in so doing he must 
recognize thit people are more susceptible 
to opinions of poisons in gioups tint re- 
semble their own than they aie to beliefs 
of people who ate veiy different. Thus 
one segment of i community may strongly 
influence another, while the opinions of 
the administi itivc group, especially if 
they are of a diffcicnt nation and language, 
may have relatively little effect. It is nec- 
essary to work through the leaders and 


different groups among the people them- 
selves. 

Since belief systems can change as a 
result of stress on the individuals in the 
community, it is important never to lose 
Sight of this relationship when dealing 
with events In the Center, releasing the 
prisoners stopped the demonstration and 
strike. If the Military Police had been 
called in, they also would have stopped 
the demonstration, though it is unlikely 
they could have terminated the strike. 
However, neither releasing the piisoners 
nor the use of force through Military Po- 
lice would have been of moie than pissing 
value in community management had it 
not been possible at the same time to im- 
prove health facilities, reduce some of the 
overcrowding m the quarters, help people 
secure furniture and partitions, and by the 
whole trend of the negotiations and subse- 
quent administrative acts show the evac- 
uees that some impiovcmcnts m security 
and opportunity weic available Out of 
this came a partial sense of lelicf fiom 
appaient thieats to life and health, physi- 
cal discomforts, sepanrion fiom family 
and friends, the feelings of being disliked 
and lejcctcd by other people, capricious 
and unieliable authoiity, and the derived 
feelings of frustiation, dilemma and un- 
certainty legarding both piescnt and 
future Negotiations in tcims of the situa- 
tion had the advantage not only of stop- 
ping the strike, but of paving the way foi 
ivdieving fundamental stress and of build- 
ing co-operation — none of which simple 
foicc would have accomplished The suc- 
cess achieved m this instance was shown 
in improved efficiency m woik and m 
community m.inagcmcnt bv the evacuees. 
The reason it was achieved is illustrated 
by the fact that six months later, when 
the people learned that the Director might 
transfer to other duties, a petition re- 
questing him to stay was presented with 
many thousands of evacuee names on it. 
The persons prominent m piomoting this 
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move were among those who had formerly 
been leaders during the strike. 

Opportunities to satisfy needs and aspi- 
rations no less than situations of stress 
cause systems of belief to change. Those 
evacuees who found new career opportu- 
nities as a result of working for the Gov- 
ernment not only shifted from hostile to 
friendly beliefs in regard to the Govern- 
ment, but came to feel that other evacuees 
were being unreasonable. When the 
ranchers of the Parker Valley discovered 
that they needed evacuee help in harvest- 
ing their cotton, there was within the 
space of a few weeks a miraculous shift 
from beliefs which pictured all evacuees 
as enemies to thinking of them as hard- 
working and co-operative Americans of 
Japanese ancestry. (It must also be added 
that when the cotton-picking was stopped 
by military order, the drift of these ran- 
chers back to former attitudes was equally 
noticeable.) 

The world has seen many religious, 
political, and other types of conversion 
brought about by opportunities to satisfy 
desires. Perhaps one of the most familiar 
of all examples is the radical who turns 
conservative when he achieves high ofiice 
and status. Such behavior is often labeled 
hypocrisy, but it is not true hypocrisy 
since the individual or the group of people 
experiencing the shift really hold the new 
beliefs with as much sincerity as they held 
the old. 

Any belief system is easier to change 
in some directions than in others and it 
is wiser to begin by trying to move in an 
easy direction that approximates the 
administration’s aims than to insist on a 
difficult direction that exactly fits its 
purposes. In the Center it proved more 
workable to incorporate into the self- 
government program the older people’s 
conception of community management 
through meetings of elders than to insist 
on adherence to an ideal plan for demo- 
cratic government created in Washington 


by people who never lived in the Center 
and who had little knowledge of the sys- 
tems of belief held by the older evacuees. 
The ultimate result was no less democratic 
than the initial plan, but it began with 
what was familiar to an important seg- 
ment of the people concerned and then 
moved in a direction in which they were 
able to go. 

Many other illustrations of this exist. 
It is easier to teach Navaho Indians the 
elements of hygiene on the basis of their 
own belief in contagious magic than to 
begin with an explanation of germs. The 
spread of dangerous influences from one 
object to another by touch, and the need 
in certain circumstances for sterile tech- 
niques are perfectly compatible with Nav- 
aho systems of belief but talk about the 
existence and behavior of bacteria sounds 
to them at first blush as fantastic as any 
of their religious beliefs sound to us. It is 
only after prolonged contact with white 
culture and considerable education that 
the average Navaho will begin to take 
stock in germs. 

The actual tools to be employed in 
exerting influence on systems of belief will 
depend on the opportunities presented in 
each concrete situation. In general, all 
pertinent forms of communication should 
be utilized to the full. These forms of 
communication include radio, newspapers, 
magazines, posters, leaflets, movies, lec- 
tures, meetings with leaders for discussion, 
and mass meetings. In addition, adminis- 
trative power may be employed to give 
support to persons and groups of persons 
who promulgate the belief systems the 
administration wishes to encourage, while 
persons advocating opposite trends can be 
discouraged directly and indirectly. The 
power of public opinion can be skillfully 
directed to the point where it will do the 
most. At all stages, judgment and knowl- 
edge of the immediate situation should 
temper action, and the emphasis should 
be on guidance of trends in the commu- 
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nity mher than on insistence and force. 
Nevertheless, the creation of appropriate 
laws and regulations and their enforce- 
ment are of fundamental importance. 
While these must, in order to be effective, 
operate in consonance with the existing 
belief systems of the people concerned, 
they may still function to influence 
change in those behef systems m one 
direction or another. 


The handling of the development of 
self-government in Poston after the strike 
IS an example of successful administrative 
treatment of belief systems in pursuit of 
an ultimate goal. It was greatly handi- 
capped by weak and un-co-ordmated 
methods of commumcation, the impor- 
tance of which was never fully grasped 
by the project Director and the other 
administrators. 


Ideology and Foreign Policy 

William G. Carleton IS Professor of Polmcal Science at 

the Unnersity of Florida He has written widely in scholarly 
journals His writings are uniformly provocative and mfornna 
nve and are distinguished for facility of expression In this article 
the author carries on discussion of a point raised m the introduc 
non, namely, the relation between ideology and power or na 
tional security factors in foreign policy An interesting question 
arises The United States and the USSR are engaged m a com 
petim e struggle for influence in those pans of the world deemed 
of vital security to each country, is it true, however, that the 
USSR counters U S military power with its own military power? 
Is It true that the United States counters Soviet propaganda 
power with its own propaganda power? Professor Carleton sug 
gests that ideology is both a power technique and an objective 
to which power is applied Each nation employs the power which 
It IS best fitted to employ Clearly the economic power of the 
USSR abroad is momentarily negligible while its ideological 
flower IS not At die moment, the reverse seems to be true of 
the United States If the future struggle is to be in part one of 
ideas, is America fully mobilized for such combat? The recent 
declantions of American foreign policy bear witness to a stronger 
ideological line Is this sufficient? 


What IS the chief element in formulating 
the foreign policy of a nation? Is it ideol- 
ogy or IS It balance of power’ Is it both? 
If both, which weighs the more? 

Did Sparta and Athens fight the Pelo- 
ponnesian War because of the conflict of 
their social and political systems or be- 


cause each feared the collective power of 
the other? Was Whig Britain at war with 
Bourbon France because of the rivalry of 
different institutions or because of the 
clash of competitive imperialisms? Did 
Burke's Britain fight Revolutionary 
France because of Tory fear of the Jaco- 


From Ideology or Balance of Power? by William G Carleton, The Yale Revieui, Summer, 
iqqy Copyright, 1947, by Yale University Press 
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bins or because Britain feared for the 
balance of power? Did the United States 
go to war with Germany in 1917 and 
again m 1941 because of a conflict of 
cultuics or a conflict of power? 

What IS this thing called "ideology”? 
There are, of course, ideologies and ideol- 
ogies, and the term needs clarification. 

Nations differ from each other in 
cultural and institutional patterns. But 
institutions inside nations arc forever 
undergoing changes. These changes bring 
on institutional conflict within nations. 
Some fear these changes while others favor 
them. Very often the institutional confhet 
taking place inside one nation is at the 
same time also taking place inside other 
nations. In othei words, the struggle for 
institutional change often cuts across 
national boundaries. 

In one age, the emphasis is on one aspect 
of cultural or mstitutional change; in 
another age, the emphasis is on another 
aspect In the sixteenth century and the 
early seventeenth century, the chief insti- 
tutional conflict inside countriis involved 
religion. In some countries the Protestants 
won, and in other countries the Catholics 
won. But inside Protestant countries, there 
were Catholic minorities, and inside Cath- 
olic countiics, there svere Piotestant 
minorities. Later, the chief institutional 
conflict was over constitutional and rep- 
resentative government. In some countries 
constitutional government won, and in 
other countries absolute monarchy held 
Its own; but in countries where constitu- 
tional government won, there were still 
those who clung to the divinity of kings, 
and in countries where absolutism won, 
there were minority groups which fasoied 
constitutional and representative govern- 
ment. Still later, the chief institutional 
conflict was over political demociacy. 
However, in countries where democracy 
triumphed, there were minority groups 
which opposed it, and in countries where 


democracy made little headway, there 
were minority groups which championed 
It. Today, in this middle of the twentieth 
century, the chief institutional conflict 
centers around the ownership of produc- 
tive property. The struggle is one of 
capitalism versus some foim of collectiv- 
ism Inside almost every country this 
struggle IS taking place in one way or 
another. In some countries collectivism is 
farther advanced than in others. Those in 
one country who favor collectivism find 
themselves in sympathy with those m 
other countries who favor it. Those in one 
country who oppose collectivism find 
themselves in sympathy with those m 
other countries who oppose it. 

The decisive institutional conflict of 
any age has come to be known as the 
"ideological” conflict. While, in general, 
that conflict was in the seventeenth cen- 
tury waged over religion, in the eighteenth 
century over constitutioml and icpresen- 
tativc government, and in the nineteenth 
century over political democracy, in the 
piesent century it is being wiged over 
Socialism. 

That the institutional or ideological 
conflict IS waged inside many nations at 
the same time, that the new institution 
struggling to be born is farther advanced 
in some countries than in others, that this 
conflict cuts across national lines and 
leaves people and groups within the vari- 
ous countries with ideological sympathies 
for similar groups in other countiies — all 
of this enormously complicates mtei na- 
tional relations. International wars often 
take on the appearance of deep-seated 
ideological conflict involving not only 
national interests but future institutional 
and cultural development. Men who be- 
long to minoiitv gioiips are often torn 
bctw'een two loyalties — loyalty to ideology 
and loyalty to nation. Such men may be 
damned as "Trojan horses” and "fifth 
columnists” if they follow their ideologi- 
cal impulse; they may be damned as dis- 
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loyal to their ideology if they follow their 
national impulse. 

^hat if a situation arises m interna- 
tional politics m which ideology and 
national interest do not coincide^ In that 
case, which is put first by those who con- 
duct the nation’s foreign policy — ideology 
or national interest > 

As we look back on the past, it seems 
that, when the hour of decision struck, 
the national urge was generally stronger 
than the ideological. During the Thirty 
Yeats’ War, in an age uhcn the chief ideo- 
logical conflict was religious, Catholic 
France went to the aid of Sweden and the 
German Protestants in their conflict with 
Catholic Austiia. To Cardinal Richelieu 
and other French leaders of the day it was 
moie impoitant for France to check 
Austria, for the Bouibons to humble the 
Hapsburgs, than for Catholics to stand 
together against Piotestints In the late 
seventeenth century and in the eighteenth 
century, it usually seemed more importmt 
ro the absolute momichs of Vienna and 
Berlin to check the Ficnch nation than 
that Hapsbuigs, Hohenzollerns, and Bour- 
bons should stand together m ideological 
alliance to maintain absolutism against 
the slosviy using tide of constitutionalism. 
Britain fought Bourbon France, Revolu- 
tionary Fiance, and Napoleonic France, 
for while the ideologies shifted and 
changed, the national ii\a]ry and imperial- 
ist conflict did not In moie recent times, 
Tsarist Russia has been allied ith repub- 
lican France, democratic Britain with 
oligarchic Japan, dcmociatic America and 
demociatic Biitain with Communist Rus- 
sia, and Communist Russia with Nazi 
Germany National interests make strange 
bedfellows — in the face of a threat to the 
balance of power, nations will make alli- 
ances with the ideological devil 

Where, in general, the dominant ideol- 
ogy within the nation and the national 
interest do coincide, in what diiection 
have the ideological minorities usually 


gone? In a crisis, what have these minori- 
ties done — have they followed their ideol- 
ogies or their national patriotisms? In the 
past, the tug of national loyalty has gen- 
erally won out over ideological persuasion 
British Catholics lalhcd to Elizabeth in 
her fight with Catholic Spam. Charles 
James Fov’s Whigs rallied to Pitt in the 
national fight against Napoleon And in 
the two global wars of this ccntuiy the 
Socialists did what they boasted they 
would never do — in the main, they rallied 
to the national standards A Coriolanus 
and an Alcibiades, a Vallandigham and a 
Pctigru, a Quisling and an Einstein, a 
Laval and a Thomas Mann aie relatively 
rare in history. (This is, I know, an incon- 
gruous list of saints and sinners, but they 
have this one thing in common* in one 
way or another, all sacrificed homeland 
foL ideology ) And should all our hopes 
of peace collapse and the future sec a third 
world war involving the Soviet Union 
against the United States, it is still i safe 
prediction that Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Colonel Robert McCormick, Ma\ Lerner 
and Hamilton Fish, Philip Murray and 
John Brickcr, Henry Wallace and Law- 
rence Dennis would be fighting side by 
side in the name of national interest and 
national survival. 

However, it would be a mistake to 
come to the conclusion that because ideol- 
ogy has not played the leading part in 
historic international relations it has 
played no part at all It has played its 
part, an important part. Where national 
interests and dominant ideology within 
the nation coincide, a national war can 
be made to appear an ideological one, 
morale can be strengthened, and enthu- 
siasm intensified If a nation possesses con- 
siderable ideological unity, it will be m a 
stronger position to win a war; if a na- 
tion’s enemies are ideologically divided, 
those enemies will be more susceptible to 
fifth-column tactics When a country is 
ruing to challenge the old balance of 
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power, nations thus threatened will make 
alliances more easily and earlier if they 
have similar institutions and cultures; 
alliances will be more difScult and will 
come later (perhaps too latel) if the 
nations thus threatened have dissimilar 
institutions and cultures. 

Just as national interests and balance- 
of-power considerations seem to have been 
the most important causes of war, so also 
they seem to have been most affected by 
war. The results of international wars 
seem to have been more significant in their 
national and balance-of -power aspect chan 
in their ideological aspect. The Grand 
Alliance against Napoleonic France 
checked France and saved the European 
balance of power but did not succeed in 
arresting the spread of revolutionary ideas. 
The Grand Alliance won the war nation- 
ally but in the end .lost it ideologically. 
However, when nations outside of France 
became more and more influenced by 
French Revolutionary ideas, those ideas 
took on the appearance of being their own 
— they were assimilated into their own 
national cultures. Again, at the close of 
the First World War, it appeared that 
middle-class democracy would triumph 
in the world, but now we can see that 
instead, the First World War marked 
virtually the end of the advance of 
middle-class democracy in any large areas 
of the world. However, the First World 
War did parry the German threat to the 
balance of power; it did temporarily 
satisfy the national interests of the vic- 
tors; the war was won nationally even 
though It was lost ideologically Again, 
the victory of the United Nations in the 
Second World War saved the world from 
a second German threat to the balance of 
power — that much is certain. Perhaps it 
will also have hastened Socialism, but, in 
any event, the ideological results are not 
so clear as the national ones. 

It seems, then, that the influence of 
great wars on the cultural and institution- 


al trends of the time is exaggerated. These 
trends arise out of conditions and forces 
operating within the nations. Wars affect 
them. Wars may accelerate these trends 
or slow them up Wars hardly create 
them. 

The Marxists would claim that what 
appears to be the national interest has in 
fact been primarily the interest of the 
dominant class in control of the state and 
that class interest has governed the foreign 
policy of national states and involved 
national states in wars for class ends. The 
great national wars, according to Marxist 
doctrine, have been wars in the interests 
of the dominant economic classes m the 
warring nations — conflicts of rival im- 
perialisms Where, in the past, ideology 
has seemed to split the dominant class, 
such ideological conflict, according to the 
Marxists, has been superficial or at least 
secondary to that class’s economic inter- 
est. When a threat has appeared to the 
economic interest of the dominant class, 
these secondary ideological ranks have 
been closed in the class interest masquer- 
admg in the name of the nation Of 
course, say the Marxists, the Catholic 
landlords and business men of Elizabeth’s 
day rallied to the fight against Catholic 
Spain because their profits were involved. 
Of course, the Marxists say again, the 
Charles James Fox Whigs, enamored 
though they were of many of the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution, rallied 
to the war against Revolutionary France 
because their dividends from the British 
East India Company and from many an- 
other chartered company were at stake 
(They fail to recall that the peace party 
m Britain led by Fox did not actually 
"rally” to the war until Fiance under 
Napoleon had threatened to control the 
Channel and invade Britain.) 

To be sure, the great conflict is ideo- 
logical, say the Marxists — an ideological 
conflict between the exploiting capitalists 
and the exploited workers — and when this 
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ideological conflict comes to the fore and 
cuts across national states, then the con- 
flict between nations will be seen to be 
a sham and a swindle, the ideological fac- 
tor will become stronger than the national 
factor in international relations, national 
wars will be converted into civil wars, 
and the erstwhile dominant economic 
class, now embattled, will find it more 
and more difficult to cloak its class inter- 
ests m the garment of nationalism. 

It may be that the Marxists are correct 
as to the future It may be that the ideo- 
logical will supersede the national as the 
number one factor in international rela- 
tions. It mav be that now the great insti- 
tutional conflict within nations has come 
to be directly economic (and not m- 
directly so, as in the case of many of the 
ideological conflicts of the past) and the 
fundamental issue easier for all to see, that 
more and mote will men respond to the 
class and ideological appeal rather than 
the national appeal. And if men more and 
more are learning to think as the Marxists 
do (the post-war elections in Britain and 
especially in Continental Europe indicate 
that they are) then it Is quite possible 
that our century will see international 
relations conducted in fact and in name 
more along ideological than national lines. 
Indeed, the Second World War was in 
many ways a series of civil wars, with 
Socialists and Communists in Axis coun- 
tries praying for an Allied victory and 
fascists in Allied countries supporting 
collaboration with the Axis Ideological 
minorities were co-operating with the 
national enemy on a scale never equalled 
in the days when Protestantism ot con- 
stitutional go\ einment or political democ- 
racy was the pivot of ideological conflict 
— though perhaps some of this co-opera- 
tion should be credited to the increase and 
improvement in the means of communi- 
cation And today, Henry Wallace speak- 
ing to Britain in a way hostile to the views 
of a majoritv of his own countrymen or 


Winston Churchill speaking to America 
in a way hostile to the views of millions 
of Left-wing Britons is another example 
of how in our time ideology cuts across 
national boundaries. 

At present, the United States and the 
Soviet Union face each other as the pre- 
dominant powers of the earth. Each is 
viewing world politics in a different light 
from the other. 

Our policy-makers are thinking more 
in the old terms of nationalism, self- 
determination, and the balance of power. 
Soviet influence on Leftist parties the 
world over is looked upon largely as old- 
fashioned aggression and imperialism. 
There is widespread fear that Russia as 
Russia will upset the balance of power in 
Europe and Asia. Poland and Rumania 
and Bulgana and Yugoslavia and China 
are appealed to by out government on the 
basis of national self-determination (Na- 
tional self-determination, once a liberal 
rallying cry, has become also a conserva- 
tive shibboleth.) 

The Soviet leaders, on the other hand, 
are thinking more and more in terms of 
ideological conflict, class warfare, social 
politics. To Soviet policy-makers the con- 
test in the world today is not so much 
one between the United States and Russia 
as It IS between world fascism and world 
Communism. And those m other countries 
who follow the Soviet lead take much 
the same view. Communists and extreme 
Leftists the world over are giving their 
allegiance not so much to nations as to 
ideology. Russia is merely the instrument 
to be used in spreading ideology. Moscow 
mfluences Communist parties in all coun- 
tries, and Communist parties everywhere 
mfluence Moscow. There is common in- 
doctrination, consultation, co-operation. 
It IS a two-way street, though the pre- 
eminence of Russia in the movement 
makes the outgoing counsel from Moscow 
weightier than the incoming counsel. 

If a third world war should come — a 
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war between the United States and the 
Soviet Union — for millions of Leftists the 
world over that war would be viewed al- 
most exclusively as an ideological one. In 
countries where the extreme Left is in 
control, national policy would be made 
less on the balance-of-powcr idea and 
moie on ideological consideration. In the 
United States, where Marxist ideas have 
scarcely penetrated at all, the war would 
be viewed in the old nationalistic terms. It 
would be a war to protect our shores from 
mvasion, to uphold the balance of power, 
to save the world from Russian domina- 
tion. As has alteady been said, m a final 
showdown nearly all of us would stand 
together. Our Communist fifth column 
would be smothered by the avalanche of 
nationalistic sentiment. American psycho- 
logical warfare abroad would naturally 
reflect our own view of the situation, and 
we should probably err on the side of 
making too much appeal to natiomlistic 
sentiments, which m large areas of the 
world would be effective only in Rightist 
circles. Our own failure to cake into ac- 
count the enormous stiidcs the ideological 
point of view has made among the masses 
of people in Europe and Asia in recent 
decades, and particularly since the Second 
World War, might betray us into making 
very serious mistakes in the conduct of 
that war. 

Should the Communists eventually win 
control in important countries outside 
Russia — in China, m Germany, m France, 
in Italy — it is quite possible that ideology 
would triumph over nationalism and a 
new international state emerge. After all, 
the nations themselves were built not so 
much on contract as on class and func- 
tional foundations. The feudal states of 
western Europe were put together mto 
national states by the rising bourgeoisie 
joining hands across the boundaries of 
feudal provinces and communes. Just as 
the national state (which sometimes cut 
across nationality) was made by the 


bowgcofsic, so a new international state 
may be made by the co-opeiation of 
Leftist parties joining hands across na- 
tional boundaries If an international state 
should come about m this way, then, of 
course, the old balance of power as played 
by national states will be relegated to the 
historical limbo. The Communists still 
confidently expect that Communism will 
lead to such an international state. 

Of course, the Communists may be 
wrong about this Nitionilistic forces 
may be stronger than Communist inten- 
tions. When the Communists come into 
actual power m a countiy they inherit 
the natiomi paiaphcrnalui — the mtions 
history, culture, aspiiations — and conces- 
sions have to be made to them The 
Russian Communists have made many 
concessions to nationalism The Chinese 
Communists have often pursued a course 
independent of Moscow, and if they 
should gam actual power m all China 
they might have to follow an c\en moie 
independent course. Thoiez, Communist 
leader in France, says o\cr and again* 
"Different countries, diffeient methods.” 
And the moderate Socialists, even more 
than the extieme Socialists or Commu- 
nists, have, of course, made miny more 
concessions to nationalism and have pro- 
claimed this as a viitue. Moreover, if the 
United States should use the moderate 
Left (Socialists) to check the extreme 
Left (Communists), such a policy might 
help to prevent a third woild war and 
also help to halt a trend towaids a Com- 
munist world state with the Soviet Union 
as Its nucleus Then, too, it is even pos- 
sible, as Edward Hallett Cair has sug- 
gested, that in a state wheie everybody’s 
work and wages and social security are 
dependent upon government, wheie the 
mass of people will seem to have as direct 
a stake in the national government as at 
one time only the boiirsfeoisie enjoyed, the 
mass of people may feel even more keenly 
their tie to the national government, and 
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Sociali&t states might end by bemg as na- 
tionalistic or even more nationalistic chan 
bourgeoise states If this should turn out 
to be the case (although the Marxist 
analysis that private ownership of the pro- 
ductive processes and private profits are 
the basis of imperialism and international 
conflict may prove to he sounder), then 
Socialism, like the Commercial Revolution 
and the Protestant Reformation and the 
French Revolution and the early stages of 
the Industrial Revolution before it, will 
have ended by intensifying nationalism, 
in spite of the aims and intentions of many 
of Its disciples. And then, should Social- 
ism spread and thus tuin out nationalistic, 
the old historic pattern of the national 
balance of power would continue the 
dominant role in internation il relations, 
even though Socialist and Communist 
states remamed nominal members of an 
international organization like the United 
Nations 

Of one thing, I think, we can he sure: 
even the creation of an international 
Communist state would not end the con- 
flict over powei Within the international 
state would be different social and eco- 
nomic groups with diffeient interests. 
They aiould fight for control, )ust as 
groups and classes within national states 
now fight for contiol. The international 
state would end the national balance-of- 
power conflict, but it would not end the 
ideological conflict inside it The ideologi- 
cal conflict of the futuie will be different, 
but It will continue in some form. Even 
if the Marxists should achieve one-half of 
their ideal, the international state, they 
would not succeed in achieving the other 
half — the abolition of all its internal 
group differences W ithin the international 
state would be geographical sections, cul- 
tural diversities, a wide gamut of differ- 
ent industries and economic enterprises, 
and various social classes commissars, 
managers, engineers, technicians, skilled 
workers, unskilled workers, farmers, and 
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so forth. These various factors and groups 
would generate conflict over government 
policies and there would arise struggles 
for power which even Communist purges 
could not keep down These struggles 
would cut across the old national bound- 
aries. 

In short, evidence is already strong 
that the Marxists may be able to make 
the ideological conflict rather than the 
national conflict the pnot of mid-twenti- 
eth-century international politics As a 
result of this ideological conflict the more 
extreme Marxists — the Communists — may 
even be able to establish an international 
Communist state, but this is far less cer- 
tain cither because they may not win the 
ultimate international conflict even after 
succeeding in making the issue an ideo- 
logical issue, or because the forces of 
nationalism may be too strong for the 
Communists once they inherit the various 
national goveinments But even should 
the Communists win and establish an 
international Communist state, it is almost 
certain that new social and economic 
groups would arise to continue the 
struggle for power within the interna- 
tional state, peiccfully perhaps, but a 
struggle none the less If so, then national 
conflict over the balance of power would 
disappear, but ideological conflict within 
the international state would persist. 

Should theie be a third world war and 
should the United States, using the old 
shibboleths of nationalism, win the war, 
It IS doubtful even then if political na- 
tionalism and the balance of power vrould 
continue as they have done in the past. 
We are perhaps too close to events of the 
last thirty years to be able to see just how 
far the old foundations of nationalism 
have already been eroded away. In the 
fifteenth century, participants in the wars 
of Louis XI and the Wars of the Roses 
were too close to those events to realize 
that feudal power was being overthrown 
before their very eyes and a strong na- 
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tional power built. So probably with us 
today. The historians of the twenty- 
second century, more clear-eyed than we, 
may look hack and see that the great 
international wars of the twentieth cen- 
tury were in fact dissolving nationalism 
and building internationalism. 

For nationalism today is truly beset 
from all directions. Among the dissolving 
agents are: the cumulative impact of 
technology and science resulting in the 
continued drastic elimination of distance 
and space, the atomic bomb, the release 
of atomic energy, and the overwhelming 
necessity for having to extend interna- 
tional functionalism to control what in 
the future will probably be the world's 
most important source of industrial pro- 
duction; the palpable absurdities of fascist 
nationalism and the revulsion from fascist 
nationalism even in countries which ex- 
perienced it; the realistic education given 
millions of men who participated in the 
great wars of the twentieth century in 
areas remote from their homelands; the 
glaring fact that real national power in 
the international power conflict is today 
possessed by only two nations, leaving all 
other nations as mere outsiders with no 
important power; the growth of interna- 
tional cartels; the Socialist appeal to the 
brotherhood of man; the Communist in- 
sistence on international action and the 
actual co-operation of Communist parties 
from country to country; the Socialist 
outlook of many of the "nationalistic” 
leaders of the colonial countries in revolt 
against imperialism; the body of practical 
experience in international co-operation 
gained through the League of Nations and 
the United Nations. The Communists 
would put the world together through 
something like a Communist Interna- 
tional; a majority of the people of Britain 
and the United States would prefer to see 


the world put together by the slow func- 
tional growth of an organization which 
originated in contract — the United Na- 
tions. (Inside the United Nations, too, 
there would, of course, be power politics, 
but as international functionalism grew it 
would come to be less and less power 
politics based on nationalism and more and 
more power politics based on ideology, 
that is, group and class conflicts cutting 
across the old national lines.) And there 
are those, like James Burnham and the 
oversimplifiers and distorters of Arnold 
Toynbee, who are so impatient with the 
slower and wiser methods of bringing an 
international state that they would have 
America attempt to build a "universal 
empire” to end “a time of troubles.” 
Whatever method of putting the world 
together will ultimately prevail is still 
anybody's guess, but that the world in 
our time is in painful process of being 
put together is more than a guess — it is 
a hypothesis based upon a growing accu- 
mulation of evidence. 

Thus anyone called upon to answer the 
crucial question in international relations 
today would be, I think, on safe ground 
in saying that, from the rise of national 
states and up to about now, the chief ele- 
ment in international relations has been 
nationalism and the national balance of 
power. But he should warn the questioner 
not to be misled by this historic fact or 
by the superficial aspects of the present 
diplomatic duel between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, especially as that 
duel is generally interpreted in the United 
States. Because this middle of the twen- 
tieth century may be witnessing the 
epoch-making shift in the foundation of 
international politics from the national- 
istic balance of power to ideology, evi- 
dence of which we shall ignore at our 
peril. 
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One of the most astute foreign observers of American society, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, set forth the primary function of an ideology: “A government retains its 
sway over a great number of citizens far less by the voluntary and rational 
consent of the multitude than by that instmctive, and to a certain extent 
involuntary., agreement which results from similarity of feelings and resem- 
blances of opinion Society can exist only when a great number of men 

consider a great number of things under the same aspect, when they hold the 
same opinions upon many subjects, and when the same occurrences suggest 
the same thoughts and impressions to their minds.” Certainly it is true that the 
American ideology has provided a common faith and a common meeting ground 
for a wide variety of peoples. It would be dif&cult to exaggerate the importance 
of the political philosophy, or the hierarchy of values, which a society and a 
government attempts to live by. There have been times in American history 
when men were tempted to be cynical about the gap between professed ideals 
and actions. We may still be concerned at the discrepancy, but we have learned 
from observing nazism and fascism that even imperfect attainment of lofty 
ideals constitutes some safeguard for men. The mere fact that lipservice must be 
rendered to our professed ideals constitutes a defense against the ruthless denial 
of idealism. 

We have recently been forced to give more attention to the substance of our 
ideology because, for the first time in many years, our democratic faith has been 
challenged before the world, first by fascism and then by communism. Ameri- 
cans have always assumed that their political creed had universal appeal that 
would, when people learned of it, enable it to sweep the world. We have believed 
that the American creed was applicable to all men, in all societies and countries. 
The United States has been conscious of its messianic role in bringing enlight- 
enment to all the world. In the words of Senator Albert J. Beveridge, speaking 
to the Senate in 1900: "God ... has made us the master organizers of the world 
to establish system where chaos reigns — He has made us adepts in govern- 
ment that we may administer government among savages and senile peoples.” 
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Now we are uncomfortable, alarmed, and somewhat shocked to discover that 
there is another nation, the Soviet Union, at least equally imbued with a mes- 
sianic faith and another ideology which controverts our notions of political 
democracy and challenges the "power of attraction” of the United States. What 
will happen to the democratic ideology as a result of this challenge? Will it be 
strengthened by more conscious devotion to its professed ideals? Will it be 
revised, broadened, and deepened to meet the needs of a new age? Or will it 
serve only to blind us to the realities of the existing world? The way in which 
answers are sought to such questions as these may determine the success of our 
ideological competition with the Soviet Union. At present we are at a disad- 
vantage in the competition because, in contrast with Soviet leaders, our leaders 
do not seem to have absolute faith in our doctrines or In their universal applica- 
bility. Furthermore, within our society there has developed over a period of 
years a marked disparity between our prevailing political doctrine and the ideol- 
ogy which seeks to describe our economic institutions. And there is no little 
doubt In the minds of many Americans as to whether ideology, particularly that 
of political democracy, is really exportable. For these and other reasons, includ- 
ing the awareness that the American system was seriously challenged by the 
prolonged economic collapse in the 1930’s — and from which we were only 
extracted by the productive forces released in war — many Americans are deeply 
concerned over the contemporary ideological competition. "The fact is,” as 
Owen Lattimore has written, "that for most of the people in the world today 
what constitutes democracy in theory is more or less irrelevant. What moves 
people to act, to try to line up with one party or country and not another, is 
the difference between what is more democratic and less democratic in practice.” 

II 

Although the English colonists who came to this country were not the prod- 
ucts of a democratic society, they were imbued with the conviction that they 
were free men. As a result of their environment and experience in opposing 
control, whether by Parliament, wealthy land owners, or the directors of joint 
stock companies, they quickly became convinced of the soundness of democratic 
procedures. The consent of the governed, majority rule, freedom of assembly, 
speech, and religion were accepted as basic articles of faith. As practical men 
dealing primarily with material problems they accepted both the possibility 
and the desirability of compromise. Aside from religious differences, which 
were fairly quickly resolved as the result of the wide variety of sects, Americans 
were not faced with those ideological conflicts which render compromise difficult 
if not impossible. The very nature of the land seemed to provide a solid basis 
for assuming the perfectibility of man. There was ample evidence to support 
the conclusion that environment was the decisive element in shaping human 
personality. With characteristic optimism Americans became convinced that 
all men, at least those who were willing to work, are basically the same, that the 
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majority of people are decent and desire peaceful co-operation. It was natural 
for Americans to operate on the optimistic assumption that the majority would 
never exploit to the maximum extent its advantage, and that the minority 
would not cause a stalemate by inhibiting action. 

As a second article in the American version of democratic ideology, limited 
government came to be widely accepted as “natural” and "right.” It reflected 
the struggle against England, the resentment at efforts to establish class rule 
within the colonies, and the traditional agrarian attitude that government has 
little positive good to offer a rural population. The distrust of government con- 
tributed to the establishment of a federal system in which the powers of the 
central government were specifically enumerated and the constituent states 
retained a high proportion of sovereignty. Within the context of the period 
it was not unreasonable for eighteenth century Americans to assume that 
threats to individual liberties originated in government. They therefore de- 
manded the separation of legislative, judicial, and executive powers in an effort 
to prevent authoritarian excesses. Believing in the rule of law, that no man 
should be held responsible for offenses not specifically provided for in statutes, 
these early Americans subscribed to the myth of “a government of laws and 
not of men.” 

A profound conviction that economic individualism and freedom of enter- 
prise provided the greatest opportunity for individual growth and development 
has characterized American ideology from the start. Although, as suggested in 
another chapter, Hamilton and the Federalists were more sympathetic to the 
mercantilistic alliance of politics and emonomics, popular devotion has been 
given to the web of myth and reality spun around the concept of economic 
individualism. Certainly throughout a considerable portion of American history 
there was a close correlation between the concept and the reality. There was 
opportunity for the man of initiative and energy to combine his labor with 
nature and thus to acquire property. Popular leaders, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln 
were keenly aware of the relationship between widespread small property 
ownership and the survival of political democracy. Persistent indeed has been 
the suspicion of monopoly, of "big business,” in American thought. From the 
opposition of Jefferson and Jackson to the Bank of the United States, the 
Granger movement’s attack on railroad monopolies which led to antitrust legis- 
lation in the i88o’s and i89o’s, down through the New Freedom of Woodrow 
Wilson and the New Deal of Franklin Roosevelt, Americans have expressed 
verbal hostility to dominating business concentrations, while reaffirming their 
faith in an economy of small proprietors. Unfortunately myth and ideology 
have in this instance served to cloak reality to such an extent that Americans 
are left with a faith which has become unreal. As Pendleton Herring has noted, 
"Free enterprise has lost its meaning in many areas of our economy, but the 
empty phrase has been taken over at times as a symbol for the protection of 
monopolies.” 

In contrast with Great Britain, social equality has been a persistent article 
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of faith in the American credo. 'We have not always practiced political democ- 
racy, but traditionally Americans have demanded social equality, equality before 
the law, and equality of opportunity. In the early years of this country there 
was a general equality of condition among the people and, as de Tocqueville 
observes, this basic fact had a profound effect upon every aspect of American 
society. It influenced our laws, the formation of our legislatures, our social 
institutions, and our ways of thinking and acting. Among a wide variety of 
ramifications we take note of only one indication of this emphasis upon equality. 
Public men have had to be on guard against seeming to be "uncommon” men; 
they have had to appear to share the habits and prejudices of the majority. 
Though birth in a log cabin may no longer constitute a prerequisite for political 
office, it remains useful to have worked on a farm, acquired honest callouses 
from industrial labor, or to have sold newspapers. The persistence of the Horatio 
Alger myths, or the "officc-boy-to-president” routine, demonstrates the power- 
ful grip this doctrine of equality has on American emotions. It may have been 
transmuted by the streamlining involved in radio quiz shows, where the success- 
ful contestant receives a truly kingly reward for answering the telephone on 
time, but that it does persist is revealed in various public opinion polls. And 
now, when equality of opportunity to acquire and hold productive resources 
no longer seems real to many, we witness the transformation of the appeal to 
stress "free enterprise,” i.e., the right to enter, or invest in, any business. Even 
when great differences in wealth became apparent to all, Americans were certain 
that such inequalities were temporary, that "no one in America can long live 
on his past, or on the past of his fathers.” This is the shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves 
theory, which is a comforting if not an accurate account of contemporary 
wealth distribution, 

Another facet of American ideology accounts for the strong reformist tradi- 
tion. In part a product of Protestantism and in pan a reflection of our political 
revolt against Great Britain, this ideology has contained a concept of appeal 
to a "higher law," a right and a duty to revolt against injustice. Traditionally 
American people have opposed authority whether religious, governmental, or 
economic. This hostility has provided a basis for the periodic efforts of Ameri- 
cans to challenge the domination of any particular class or group which seemed 
to be asserting undue control. It Is seen in the Jeffersonian attack upon the 
Federalists, the resentment which produced Jacksonian democracy, and the 
innumerable reform movements from the 1870’s to the New Deal of 1933-38. 
None of these typical expressions of resentment have challenged fundamental 
institutions, either political or economic, but have rather concentrated upon 
abuses which were felt to constitute denials of equal opportunity. They did not 
challenge private property, nor did they advocate unlimited expansion of gov- 
ernmental function. Basically American reformism has advocated extension of 
government action only to the degree necessary to provide a continuing mean- 
ing to the conception of equality. As Vernon L. Farrington expressed it, a great 
barbecue was spread before the people, at least some of the people, and it was 
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ffltsirable to see that the waiters didn’t play favorites in the distribution of the 
cJlioice morsels! 

J One other aspect of American ideology is worth commenting on; the sus- 
/picion and fear of militarism. This is of special significance today for there arc 
some one hundred and fifty professional military men in key policy-determining 
posts in civilian government. To take cognizance of this development is in no 
sense to denigrate the motives of individual officers. Certainly Americans may 
well take pride that their military tradition and organization is capable of 
turning up men of the caliber of a George C. Marshall or a Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Nevertheless it may be asserted that the present trend toward reliance 
upon Army and Navy officers in civilian posts contravenes the spirit of the 
American democratic tradition. It may be emphasized here that militarism is 
less the attitude of military men toward civilians than it is the attitude of civil- 
ians toward the military. For example, when the chairman of a House commit- 
tee informed his colleagues on the committee that in the future they would 
remain standing when Army or Navy officers were present to testify until they 
had been given the command, “At ease,” that exemplified militarism! Although 


we have had periodic bouts of hero worshiping which resulted in placing military 
men in the presidential office, there has been a persistent current of hostility 
to military influence in political life. This was formalized in the Constitution 
by providing for civilian supremacy, e.g., that the Commander-in-Chief of our 


military forces was to be a civilian official, the President, and by giving control 
of fiscal policy to the House of Representatives. 

It should also be stressed that many of our ablest military men have been 
antimilitarist in the sense of believing that civilian supremacy must be main- 
tained, and in resenting the efforts to use military men to settle domestic 


troubles. There seems to be evidence that George Washington was approached 
by representatives of a group which desired him to subvert democratic pro- 
cedures and establish a military dictatorship. To his everlasting credit he flatly 
rejected such overtures, despite his personal bitter experience with the obtuse- 
ness to which legislative bodies are occasionally subject. Charles Beard has said 
that the framers of the Constitution considered their major achievement was 
the avoidance of a military dictatorship. The most recent statement of the 


subordination of the military to civilian control is that of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in refusing to be considered as a political candidate. In a letter 
deserving to rank as a great public document, Eisenhower expressed the convic- 
tion "that the necessary and wise subordination of the military to civil power 
will be best sustained when lifelong professional soldiers in the absence of some 


obvious and overriding reasons, abstain from seeking high political office.” 

There arc at least two aspects of this problem that citizens may well ponder. 
Is the reliance upon professional military men at the present time a result of 
civilian failure to accept responsibility for serving their government? Is this the 
culmination of the bankruptcy of individualism, that civilians are so preoccu- 
pied with the pursuit of their own interests that they are no longer available 
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for public service? Or is it a reflection of Congressional unwillingness to toler. 
ate anyone of integrity and independence who fails to conform to Congressionf^ 
prejudice? Has the irresponsible character assassination of a Thomas Committcrj. 
resulted in depriving the American government of the service of able ana 
honest men? 

In the second place, Americans may speculate as to whether this contempo- 
rary development constitutes a repudiation of a key doctrine of the democratic 
ideology. Is this an example of what happens to an ideology in the face of 
challenge? What is to be the fate of other aspects of the ideology if international 
tension continues acute? 

Ill 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of the American ideology? Does it 
continue to serve as a force binding together a great nation? Is it an ideology 
with universal appeal for peoples living in other countries with different his- 
torical experience? If so, will it produce the same kind of governmental insti- 
tutions? To what extent does it prevent us from seeing and comprehending the 
existing conditions within our society? How may it be modified to strengthen 
its power of attraction for other peoples? 

Perhaps the most common criticism of the American credo is that it has 
placed far too much emphasis upon the individual and his rights, while display- 
ing too little concern for society. This is not to challenge faith in the inherent 
worth of each individual, but rather to suggest that the failure to stress duty 
and a sense of social responsibility produces a doctrine inadequate for meeting 
the needs of a twentieth-century world. It may have been an adequate philos- 
ophy for a relatively simple society operating in a continent so rich in resources 
that relative equality of opportunity was a fact. But in a world dominated by 
great conglomerations of power, relying upon a technology which demands 
collective control, and a world in which millions of peoples in many societies 
live on the ragged edge of starvation, it cannot offer a universal appeal. A most 
recent example of this problem is given in the Bogota Conference of American 
States in April 1948. The United States delegation sought to persuade the other 
American states to emphasize the rights of individual investors. But diplomats 
of the South American countries revealed a fear of economic exploitation which 
would minimize social responsibility. The problem faced by most of those 
countries is one calling for a wholesale attack on poverty and malnutrition. 
They doubt the ability of private individuals, no matter how well-intentioned, 
to effect the required transformation in the economies of those countries. It 
may well be that Americans will need to reconsider the implications of our 
traditional emphasis upon freedom and individualism, if we seek to present a 
democratic ideology carrying an appeal for peoples living under conditions 
unlike those which characterized the North American continent. In the Ameri- 
can scene, as Farrington noted, "freedom had become individualism, and indi- 
vidualism had become tbe inalienable right to pre-empt, to exploit, to squan- 
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“"er.” Even within our own borders it has become impossible to support any 
•^^nger this luxury. To survive, freedom will have to acquire a positive quality; 
.nere freedom from no longer provides a sound basis for democratic society. 
What is required is a positive action to provide the richest possible opportunity 
for the creative growth of the human being in a society which makes possible 
a meaningful life. Freedom is an individual matter, but no longer can freedom 
be achieved by the individual’s working in isolation from his fellows. As Karl 
Mannheim observed, a theory is inadequate if in a specific situation it uses con- 
cepts which prevent men from meeting existing problems. 

When we consider ideology from the standpoint of its ability to establish 
Itself in other countries, we are faced with the problem of translating it into 
governing institutions. Although the ideals of democracy undoubtedly carry 
tremendous appeal for men everywhere, it is primarily a doctrine emphasizing 
procedures and attitudes, rather than specific institutions. Furthermore, in its 
American form there is no adequate theory of the state. A negative role for 
government was a reasonable assumption in the eighteenth century, but it does 
not appeal to other peoples who have not only no tradition of hostility to 
government, but a conviction that government must constitute a positive force 
in the service of society. The separation of powers in the American Constitu- 
tion rendered it difficult to govern and practically impossible to develop a con- 
cept of political responsibility. Perhaps no other society in the world today 
could tolerate this approach to the state. If it be true, as Carl Becker asserted, 
that "government by discussion works best when there is nothing of profound 
importance to discuss and when there is plenty of time to discuss it,” then gov- 
ernment by discussion will not long survive. 

It is a strange quirk of Americans that, with an ideology so difficult to trans- 
late into institutional structures, we should tend to accept the form for the 
spirit of democratic procedure. We are usually satisfied that a country is demo- 
cratic if it has a two-house legislature, at least two political parties, and regular 
and honestly administered elections. It is possible that this tendency to concen- 
trate on formal political institutions leads to neglect of the political role 
played by private and nongovernmental agencies and influences. Frequently we 
fail to examine the function and activities of an authoritarian church, a power- 
ful military clique, or an organized economic group. 

This absence of realistic analysis of the forces operative within other countries 
characterizes our approach to developments within the United States. There 
has been a general failure to understand the implications for democratic survival 
of the fact that a majority of Americans now live under authoritarian condi- 
tions. In their economic life, which is far more immediate and vital to most 
than any other aspect, Americans do not live by the articles of their democratic 
faith. They arc disciplined by a routine made necessary by the impersonal 
demands of an industrial system. The hours worked, the wages paid, the prices 
set, and the kinds of goods available for their consumption are, in large part, 
beyond the individual’s control or ability to influence. Successful operation of 
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a democratic government was assumed to rest upon developing a population 
capable of thinking, analyzing, and regulating its own existence. It is question- 
able whether rational thinking is being encouraged by the environment in 
which a majority of Americans now spend a major portion of their lives. Where 
political power has been successfully restricted by an institutional arrangement 
of checks and balances, it was assumed that natural laws would operate in the 
economic sphere to prevent the abuse of power there. 

Thus, in the democratic ideology as evolved in the United States, the role of 
power has been neglected. We have tended to act as though it were a matter of 
balancing power, of offsetting the privileges of one group by conceding privi- 
leges to another. Henry Adams ascribed this method to President McKinley: 
“He undertook to pool interests in a general trust into which every interest 

should be taken, more or less at its own evaluation ” While the costs to the 

country may be high, Adams felt that they were less costly than revolution 
would prove. In contrast a contemporary student of the problem of power, 
Robert Lynd, sees power developing not as individual blocks, susceptible to a 
balancing procedure, but rather as an intricate web of power reacting in dia- 
lectical fashion as attempts are made to challenge, or to control it. If this 
conception be valid, it would seem to imply a fundamental revision of the 
American concept of the role of government, for only government is poten- 
tially able to exercise control in the interest of a democratic society. Further- 
more, so long as democratic procedures are sustained, the population is able to 
insure that public power will be exerted in the interests of society rather than 
on behalf of special interest groups. 

Related to this problem of power is the pertinent fact that while we have 
over a period of years broadened, deepened, and sharpened our concept of 
political democracy, little progress has been achieved in obtaining effective 
democratic control of our economic institutions. Those in charge of industrial 
absolutism have tolerated and accepted the extension of democracy thus far 
because, within the context of American ideology, it constituted relatively little 
challenge to economic power. As indicated above, reformism in the United 
States has never challenged the basic assumptions of the economic system. As 
related to labor unions and collective bargaining, industry has reluctantly 
accepted this activity so long as labor conducted itself merely as another pres- 
sure group and the debate centered about wages, hours, and working conditions. 
However, as labor, driven by its own internal dynamic, is forced to take a 
broader, i.e., more society-oriented, point of view, management may well de- 
cide to eliminate it as an effective challenger. Since 1333 it has become apparent 
that the next steps to be taken by political democracy must inevitably result 
in an extension of democratic procedure and controls to economic institutions. 
A modern industrial society must be operated in the interests of the whole, 
simply because men have become utterly dependent upon its continuous opera- 
tion at high levels of efficient use of productive resources. No democratic gov- 
ernment can permit the mass unemployment and suffering which inevitably 
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result either from total collapse, or imperfect operation of the economy. This 
suggests that the problem of power, inadequately treated by democratic ideol- 
ogy, is no longer to be met by a balancing and neutralizing of rival claimants. 
It is rather a question of who is to control and to what ends. Democratic 
analysis must become sufficiently sophisticated to provide an explanation of 
the power problem and a basis for agreement among citizens if it is to serve 
contemporary needs. So long as it relies upon an ideology which merely obscures 
and prevents men from comprehending the existing world, it will fail to attract 
support from other societies and it may contribute to the loss of democratic 
control in the United States. 

For those with faith in the inherent soundness of democracy it is inconceiv- 
able that it should be incapable of meeting demands made upon It by the 
conditions of modern society. In de Tocquevillc’s words, “Can it be believed 
that the democracy which has overthrown the feudal system and vanquished 
kings will retreat before tradesmen and capitalists?” 


The Creed of an American 

David El. Lilicnthol, former chalmian of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, presented this statement of his democratic 
faith in February, 1947, while testifying before Ute Sen.nte Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. In a petulant oudiurst, Senator Mc- 
Kellar had apparently sought to impugn the mouses and loyalty 


of this able, career public servant, 'The Creed 
was Mr. Lilienthal's reply. 

My convictions are not so much con- 
cerned with what I am against as what 
I am for; and that excludes a lot of things 
automatically. 

Traditionally, democracy has been an 
affirmative doctrine rather than merely a 
negative one. 

I believe — and I so conceive the Con- 
stitution of the United states to rest 
upon, as does religion — the fundamental 
proposition of the integrit) of the indi- 
vidual; and that all government and all 
private institutions must be designed to 
promote and to protect and to defend 
the integrity and dignify of the indi- 
vidual; that that is the essential mean- 
ing of the Constitution and the Dill of 


An American” 


Rights, as it is essentially the meaning of 
religion. 

Any form of government, therefore, 
and any other institutions which make 
men means rather than ends, which exalt 
the state or any other institutions above 
the importance of men, which place 
arbitrary power over men as a funda- 
mental tenet of government, are contrary 
to that conception, and, therefore, I am 
deeply opposed to them. 

The Communistic philosophy as well 
as the Communistic form of government 
fall within this category, for their fun- 
damental tenet is quite to the contrary. 
The fundamental tenet of Communism is 
tiuit the state h an end in itself, and that 
therefore the powers svhich the state 
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exercises over the individual are rvithaut 
any ethical standards to limit them. 

That I deeply disbelieve. 

It is very easy simply to say that one 
is not a Communist. And, of course, if 
my record requires me to state that very 
affirmative, then if is a great disappoint- 
ment to me. 

It is very easy to talk about being 
against Communism. It is equally impor- 
tant to believe those things which provide 
a satisfying and effiective alternative. 
Democracy is that satisfying, affirmative 
alternative. 

Its hope m the world is that it is an 
affirmative belief, rather than being 
simply a belief against something else and 
nothing more. 

One of the tenets of democracy that 
grows out of this central core of a belief 
that the individual comes first, that all 
men are the children of God ami that 
their personalities are therefore sacred, 
carries with it a great belief in civil 
liberties and their protection and a repug- 
nance to anyone who would steal from a 
human being that which is most precious 
to him — his good name — either by im- 
pugning things to him by innuendo or by 
insinuation. And it is especially an un- 
happy circumstance that occasionally 
that is done in the name of democracy. 
This, I think, can tear our country apart 
and destroy it if we carry it furtlser. 

I deeply believe in the capacity of 
democracy to surmount any trials that 


may lie ahead, provided only that we 
practice it in our daily lives. 

And among the things we must prac- 
tice is that while we seek fervently to 
ferret out the subversive and antidemo- 
cratic forces in the country, we do not 
at the same time, by hysteria, by resort 
to innuendo and smears, and other un- 
fortunate tactics, besmirch the very cause 
that we believe in, and cause a separation 
among our people — cause one group and 
one individual to hate another, based on 
mere attacks, mere unsubstantiated at- 
tacks upon their loyalty. 

I want also to add that part of my con- 
viction is based on my training as an 
Anglo-American common law lawyer. It 
is the very basis and the great heritage 
of the English people to this country, 
which we have maintained, that we insist 
on the strictest rules of credibility of 
witnesses and on the avoidance of hear- 
say, and that gossip shall be excluded, 
in the courts of justice. And that, too, 
is an essential of our democracy. 

Whether by administrative agencies 
acting arbitrarily against business or- 
ganizations, or whether by investigating 
activities of legislative branches, when- 
ever these principles — of the protection 
of an individual and his good name 
against besmirchment by gossip, hearsay, 
and the statements of witnesses who are 
not subject to cross-examination — are 
violated, then, too, we have failed in 
carrying forward our ideals in respect to 
democracy. 

That I deeply believe. 
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American Ideals 

and the American Conscience 


GutlTldT Myfdcil, brilliant Swedish social scientist, was 
employed by Carnegie Corporation of New York to direct a 
comprehensne stud) of die Negro in the United States The re- 
sult was the two lolume work. An Amencan Dilemma, which 
ranks with those great studies of American society by Lord 
Bryce and Alexis de Tocqueiille In this selection, Chapter One, 
the author has presented a thorough analysis of the American 
ideology and its impact on esery facet of American life He traces 
Its origms to the European philosophy of Enlightenment, Chris- 
tianity, and English hw, and suggests that these roots explain 
the conservatne dciotion to basic principles Unfortunately this 
has too often resulted in a devotion to the letter of our Constitu- 
tion rather than to the spirit of our liberal tradition This foteign 
student also notes the conflict produced by our failure to hve up 
to the implications of our ideals 


It IS a commonplace to point out the 
heterogeneity of the American nation 
and the swift succession of all sorts of 
changes in all its component parts and, 
as It often seems, in every conceivable 
direction America is truly i shock to the 
stranger The bewildering impression it 
gives of dissimilarity throughout and of 
chaotic unrest is indicated by the fact 
that few outside obseivers — and, indeed, 
few native Americans — have been able 
to avoid the mtellectual escape of speak- 
ing about America as "paradoxical ” 

Still there is evidently a strong unity m 
this nation and a basic homogeneity and 
stability in its valuations Americans of 
all national origins, classes, regions, creeds, 
and colors, have something in common: 
a social ethos, a political creed. It is dif- 
ficult to avoid the judgment that this 
"American Creed” is the cement in the 
stiucture of this great and disparate 
nation 

When the American Creed is once 


detected, the cacophony becomes a 
melody The further observation then be- 
comes apparent that Amenci, compared 
to every other country in Western civi- 
lization, large or small, has the most 
explicitly expiessed system of general 
ideals in reference to human interrela- 
tions This body of ideals is more widely 
understood and appreciated than sinular 
ideals are anywhere else The American 
Creed is not merely — as in some other 
countries — the implicit background of 
the nation’s political and judicial order 
as It functions To be sure, the political 
creed of America is not very satisfactorily 
effectuated in actual social life But as 
principles which ought to rule, the Creed 
has been made conscious to everyone m 
American society. 

Sometimes one even gets the impression 
that there is a relation between the intense 
appiehension of high and uncompromis- 
ing ideals and the spotty leality One feels 
that it IS, perhaps, the difliculty of giving 


From An Ameiican Dilemma by Gunnar Mvrdal Copyright, 1944, by Harper !t Brothers. 
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reality to the e/Aot in this young and still 
somewhat unorganized nation — that it is 
the prevalence of "wrongs” m America, 
"wrongs” judged by the high standards 
of the national Creed — which helps make 
the ideals stand out so clearly. America is 
continuously stiuggling for its soul. 
These principles of social ethics have been 
hammered into easily remembered for- 
mulas. All means of intellectual commu- 
nication are utilized to stamp them mto 
everybody’s mind. The schools teach 
them, the churches preach them. The 
courts pronounce their judicial decisions 
in their terms. They permeate editorials 
with a pattern of idealism so ingiaincd 
that the writers could scaiccly free them- 
selves from It even if they tried. They 
have lived a custom of indulging in high- 
sounding generalities in all wiitten or 
spoken addresses to the Ameiican public, 
otherwise so splendidly gifted for the 
matter-of-fact approach to things and 
problems. Even the stranget, when he has 
to appear before an American audience, 
feels this, if he is sensitive at all, and finds 
himself espousing the national Creed, as 
this IS the only means by which a speaker 
can obtam human response fiom the 
people to whom he talks. 

The Negro people in America are no 
exception to the national pattern "It was 
a revelation to me to hear Negioes some- 
times indulge in a glorification of Amer- 
ican democracy in the same uncritical 
way as unsophisticated whites often do,” 
relates the Dutch observer, Bertram 
Schrieke. A Negro political scientist, 
Ralph Bunche, observes: 

Every man in the street, white, black, red, 
or yellow, knows thii this is 'the land of the 
free," the land of opportunitv," the ciadle 
of liberty," die lioiiic of deinocraci , ih it the 
American flag sjmhoh/es the etjuahty of all 
men” and gu.iriiuces to us all the jirmection 
of life, hhciiv and property,” freedom of 
speech, freedom ot ichgion, and raeial tolcr- 
anee 


The present writer has made the same 
observation. The American Negroes 
know that they are a subordinated group 
experiencing, more than anybody else in 
the nation, the consequences ot the fact 
that the Creed is not lived up to in 
America. Yet their faith in the Creed is 
not simply a means of pleading their un- 
fulfilled rights They, like the whites, are 
under the spell of the great national sug- 
gestion With one part of themselves they 
actually believe, as do the whites, that 
the Creed is ruling America. 

These ideals of the essential dignity of 
the individual human being, of the fun- 
damental equality of all men, and of 
certain inalienable lights to freedom, 
justice, and a fair opportunity represent 
to the American people the essential 
meaning of the nation’s early struggle 
for independence. In the clarity and intel- 
lectual boldness of the Enlightenment 
period these tenets weie written into the 
Declaration of Independence, the Pream- 
ble of the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 
and into the constitutions of the several 
states. The ideals of the American Creed 
have thus become the highest law of the 
land The Supreme Court pays its rever- 
ence to these general principles when it 
declares what is constitutional and what 
IS not. They have been elaborated upon 
by all national leaders, thinkers, and 
statesmen. America has had, throughout 
Its history, a continuous discussion of the 
principles and impbcations of democracy, 
a discussion which, in eveiy epoch, meas- 
ured by any standard, remained high, not 
only quantitatively but also qualitatively. 
The flow of learned treatises and popular 
tracts on the subject has not ebbed, nor 
IS It likely to do so. In all wars, including 
the present one, the American Creed has 
been the ideological foundation of na- 
tional morale. 

The American Creed is identified with 
America’s peculiar brand of nationalism. 
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and it gives the common American his 
feeling of the historical mission of 
America in the world — a fact which just 
now becomes of global importance but 
which IS also ot highest significance for 
the particular problem studied in this 
book. The great national historian of the 
middle nineteenth century, Geoige Ban- 
croft, expressed this national feeling of 
pride and responsibility: 

In the fulness of time a republic rose m the 
wilderness of Americi Thousinds of icars 
had passed ais n before this child of the ages 
could be boin Fiom \\lntc\er thuc \s is of 
good m die systems of the foiincr centuries 
she drew her nounshment the wiccks of the 
past weic her warnings The tame of this 
only d.mqhu.' ot liccdom went out into all 
the lands of the earth, from hci the human 
race drew hope 

And Frederick J Turner, who injected 
the naturalistic explanation into history 
that Ameiican dcmociacy was a native- 
born product of the Western frontier, 
early in this centuiv wrote in a similai 
vein: 

Other nations in\c been rich ind inosjiei 
ous and poweitiil But tlic L’nilul Siius has 
believed that it h.td an original c(»niiil»ution 
to make to the liision of socieiv b\ iIk pio 
duction of a self determining, sell icsiiained, 
intelligent democracy 

Wilson’s foul teen points and Roosevelt’s 
four freedoms have more recently ex- 
pressed to the world the boundless idc'il- 
istic aspirations of this Amciican Ciced 
For a century and moie befoic the pres- 
ent epoch, w'hen the occins gave leility 
to the Monioe Doctiine, America at least 
applauded heartily eveiy upiismg of the 
people in any comer of the w'orld This 
was a tradition from Ameiica’s own 
Revolution. The political revolutionaries 
of foreign countries were approved even 
by the conacrvatives in Amciici And 
America wanted generously to shaie its 
precious ideals and its happiness in enjoy- 
ing a society ruled by its own people 


with all who would come here. James 
Truslow Adams tells us: 

The American dieam that has lured tens of 
millions of ail nations to our shores in the 
past century has not been a dream of merely 
material plcnt\, though that has doubtless 
counted Iicavilv It has been much more than 
that It has been a dream of being able to 
grow to fullest dc\ elopment as man and wom- 
an, unh impel ed h\ the barriers which had 
slowlv lK.cn cicctcd lu oldei civiU/ations, un 
icpicsscd bv social ordcis which had desel 
opcil foi the bencht of classes rather than for 
iIk simple human being of anj ind every 
class And diat dream has been realized more 
tulK in actual lite heic than anjwhcre else, 
iJiough \eiy impcifecllj even among our 
selves 

This is what the Western frontier coun- 
tiy could say to the “East” And even 
the skeptic cannot help feeling that, per- 
haps, this youthful exuberant America 
Ins the destiny to do foi the whole Old 
World what the fronciei did to the old 
colonics Amnicaii /s per- 

nnatid by the Amcma/i Cicdit and there- 
foie becomes mteinational m its essence. 

It IS icmirkable that a vast democracy 
with so miny cultural dispiiities his been 
able to reach this unanimity of ideals and 
to elevate them supicmely over the thresh- 
old of popular perception. Totalitarian 
fiscism and nizism have not in their own 
countiies — at least not m the shoit range 
of then piesent lulc — succeeded in ac- 
complishing a similar result, m spite of 
the fact that those governments, after 
hiving subdued the principal precepts 
most akin to the Amcric.in Cieed, have 
attempted to cocice the minds of their 
people b> means of a centrall) conti oiled, 
ruthless, and scientifically conti ived ap- 
puatus of propaganda and violence. 

There aie more things ^0 be wondered 
about. The disparity of national oiigin, 
hnguage, icligion, and culture, duiing 
the long CLi of mass immigiation into the 
United States, has been closely correiated 
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with income differences and social class 
distinctions. Successive vintages of "Old 
Americans” have owned the country and 
held the dominant political power; they 
have often despised and exploited "the 
foreigners ” To this extent conditions in 
America must be said to have been par- 
ticularly favorable to the stratification of 
a rigid class society. 

But It has not come to be. On the 
question of why the trend took the other 
course, the historians, from Turner on, 
point to the free land and the boundless 
resources. The persistent drive from the 
Western frontier — now and then swellmg 
into great tides as in the Jeffersonian 
movement around iSoo, the Jacksonian 
movement a generation later, and the 
successive third-party movements and 
bleaks in the traditional parties — could, 
however, reach its historical potency only 
because of the fact that Ametici, from 
the Revolution onward, had an equali- 
tarian creed as a going national (thos. 
The economic determinants and the force 
of the ideals can be shown to be inter- 
related. But the latter should not be rele- 
gated to merely a dependent vaiiable. 
Vernon L. Farrington, the great historian 
of the development of the American 
mind, writes thus: 

The humaniiarian idealism of the Deckira- 
tion [of Independence] has aKia)s echoed as 
a battle cry in the hearts of those h ho dream 
of an America dedic.ttal to democratic ends 
It cannot be long ignored or repudiated, for 
sooner or later it returns to plague the coun- 
cil of practical politics It is constant!) break- 
ing out in fresh rcsolt Without its fiesh 
enmg influence our political history would 
have been much more sordid and materialistic 

Indeed, the new republic began its career 
with a reaction. Charles Beard, in An 
Economic Interpietation of fhe Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and a group of 
modern historians, throwing aside the 
much cherished national mythology 
which had blurred the difference in spirit 


between the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, have shown that 
the latter was conceived in consideiable 
suspicion against democracy and fear of 
"the people ” It was dominated by prop- 
erty consciousness and designed as a de- 
fense against the democratic spirit let 
loose during the Revolution. 

But, admitting all this, the Constitu- 
tion which actually emerged out of the 
compromises in the drafting convention 
provided for the most democratic state 
structuie in existence anywhere in the 
world at that time. And many of the 
safeguards so skillfull) thought out by 
the conservatives to protect "the rich, the 
well-born, and the capable” against ma- 
jority rule melted when the new Older 
began to function. Other conseivative 
safeguards have fastened themselves into 
the political pattern And "in the ceaseless 
conflict between the man and dollar, be- 
tween democracy and propcity” — again 
to quote Farrington — pioptrty his foi 
long periods triumphed and blocked the 
will of the people. And there are today 
large geogiaphical regions and fields of 
human life which, partitulaily when 
measured by the high goals of the Amer- 
ican Cieed, are conspicuously lagging. 
But taking the bioad historical view, the 
American Creed has triumphed. It has 
given the main direction to chinge in 
this country. America has had gifted 
conservative statesmen and national lead- 
ers, and they have often determined the 
course of public affairs. But with few 
exceptions, only the libcials have gone 
down m history as nafonal heroes. 
America is, as we shall point out, con- 
servative in fundamental principles, and 
m much more than that, though hope- 
fully cxpcrimcntalistic m regard to much 
of the practical arrangements m society 
But the principles const iced are liberal, 
and some, indeed, are radical. 

America got this dynamic Creed much 
as a political convenience and a device of 
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strategy during the long struggle with 
the English Crown, the London Parlia- 
ment and the various British powerhold- 
ers in the colonies. It served as the 
rallying center lor the growing national 
unity that was needed. Later it was a 
necessary device for building up a na- 
tional morale in order to enlist and sustain 
the people in the Revolutionary War. In 
this spirit the famous declarations were 
resolved, the glorious speeches made, the 
inciting pamphlets written and spread. 
“The appeal to arms would seem to have 
been brought about by a minority of the 
American people, directed by a small 
group of skillful leaders, who, like Indian 
scouts, covered their tracks so cleverly, 
that only the keenest trailers can now 
follow their course and understand their 
strategy." 

But the Creed, once set forth and dis- 
seminated among the American people, 
became so strongly entrenched in their 
hearts, and the circumstances have since 
then been so relatively favorable, that it 
has succeeded in keeping itself very much 
alive for more than a century and a half. 

The American Creed is a humanistic 
liberalism developing out of the epoch of 
Enlightenment when America received its 
national consciousness and its political 
structure. The Revolution did not stop 
short of anything less than the heroic 
desire for the “emancipation of human 
nature.” The enticing flavor of the eight- 
eenth century, so dear to every intellec- 
tual and rationalist, has not been lost on 
the long journey up to the present time. 


For practical purposes the main norms 
of the American Creed as usually pro- 
nounced are centered in the belief in 
equality and in the rights to liberty. In 
the Declaration of Independence — as in 
the earlier Virginia Bill of Rights — equal- 
ity was given the supreme rank and the 


rights to liberty are posited as derived 
from equality. This logic was even more 
clearly expressed in Jefferson’s original 
formulation of the first of the "self- 
evident truths”: “All men are created 
equal and from lhaf equal crealion they 
derive rights inherent and unalienable, 
among which are the preservation of life 
and liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Liberty, in a sense, was easiest to reach. 
It is a vague ideal: everything turns 
around whose liberty is preserved, to 
whaf extent and in what direction. In 
society liberty for one may mean the sup- 
pression of liberty for others. The result 
of competition will be determined by who 
got a head start and who is handicapped. 
In America as everywhere else — and 
sometimes, perhaps, on the average, a 
little more ruthlessly — liberty often pro- 
vided an opportunity for the stronger to 
rob the weaker. Against this, the cquali- 
tarianism in the Creed has been persis- 
tently revolting. The struggle is far from 
ended. The reason why American liberty 
was not more dangerous to equality was, 
of course, the open frontier and the free 
land. When opportunity became bounded 
in the last generation, the inherent con- 
flict between equality and liberty flared 
up. Equality is slowly winning. The New 
Deal during the ’thirties was a landslide. 

If the European philosophy of Enlight- 
enment was one of the ideological roots 
of the American Creed, another equally 
important one was Christianity, particu- 
larly as it took the form in the colonies 
of various lower class Protestant sects, 
split off from the Anglican Church. 
“Democracy was envisaged in religious 
terms long before it assumed a political 
terminology.” 

It is true that modern history has re- 
legated to the category of the pious 
patriotic myths the popular belief that 
all the colonies had been founded to get 
religious liberty, which could not be had 
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in the Old World. Some of the colonies 
were commercial adventures and the set- 
tlers came to them, and even to the 
religious colonies later, to improve their 
economic status. It is also true that the 
churches m the early colonial times did 
not always exactly represent the ide.a of 
democratic government in America but 
most often a harsher tvranny over peo- 
ple’s souls and behavior than cither King 
or Pailiament ever cared to wield 

But the myth itself is a social leahcy 
with important effects. It was strong 
already in the peiiod of the Revolution 
and continued to grow. A small propor- 
tion of new immigrants throughout the 
nineteenth centuiy came for religious 
reasons, or partly so, and a gicat many 
more wanted to rationalize their upioot- 
ing and transplantation in such tcims So 
religion itself m America took on a spirit 
of fight for liberty The Bible is full ot 
support for such a spirit It consists to a 
large extent of the talcs of oppression and 
redemption from oppression: in the Old 
Testament of the Jewish people and in 
the New Testament of the eariv Chus- 
tians. The rich and mighty are most often 
the wrongdoers, while the poor and lowly 
are the followers of God and Christ 

The basic teaching of Protestant Chiis- 
tianity is democratic. We aic all poor 
sinners and have the same hcavenl) 
father The concept of natural lights m 
the philosophy of Enlightenment conc- 
sponded rather closely with the idea of 
moral law in the Christian faith; 

The doctrine of the free indnidual, postu 
lating the gradual escape of men iioni t\ici 
nal political control, as they learned to ubev 
the moral law, had its counterpart m the 
emphasis of e\angclicism upon the freedom 
of the regenerated man from ilie tenors ol the 
Old Testament code framed for the curbing 
of unruly and sinful gcneiations The pliiloso 
phy of progress was similar to the Utopian 
hopes of the millennaruns The miscioii of 
American democracy to sa\e the world Iroin 
the oppression of autocrats was a secular \er 


sion of the destiny of Chiisiianity to sate the 
woild fiom the governance of Satan 

But apiit from the hisioiic.il pioblcm of 
the extent to which church and religion 
m America actuiUy inspiicd the Amei- 
ican Creed, they became a powerful con- 
tainei and picscivcr of the Creed when 
It was once in existence. This was true 
from the beginning While in Europe 
after the Napoleonic Wais the increasing 
jM>wer of the churches evervwhcie spelled 
1 period of reaction, the great revivals 
beginning around 1800 in Amenta were 
a soit of religious continuation of the 
Re\olution. 

In this way gieat numbers whom the mcni 
or less iiuohcd iheorv ot namial lights hid 
cscipcd cimt uudci ihc lestling infliiciiLC oi 
a icligious doLlrinc whicli held tint ill men 
wcic equal in the siglit of God Thiruicljoiii 
the Re\nal peiiod vlic upper clisses looked 
upon the mo cnient as a leligious cli->tem]>ei 
which spiead like a contigious diseise, and 
die) pumied oui ihit k midc iis giLiiesi ip 
peil U) those ol weik mtellcci and unsul It 
emoiions, women, adolesccnls and Nvgrois 
Bui to the pool farmer who hid lielpal to 
win die Revolution only to find lumseli op 
pressed us much bj iJic iVmeticin ruling 
classes IS he had ever been b> Ciown ofliLiils, 
the moscmcni was the greatest stu ni Re 
iigion suite tlie d.n ot Pentecost*’ 

Religion 15 still a potent foicc in 
Amciicin life "They aic a icligious 
people," observed Loid Biyec about 
Amaieans a half i century ago, with 
gieic undcisnnding for the impoitmec 
of this fict for ihcir nation d ideology 
^meiiem scientific obseivers are likel) 
to get then attentions fixed upon the’ 
pioccss of progressive scculiiizntion to 
the extent that they do not see this mam 
fact, tint Amciica piobibly is still the 
most religious countiy in the Wcstein 
world Political Iciders are continuoush 
deducing the Amciican Ciccd out of the 
Bible. Vice Picsidcnt Henry Wallace, in 
his historic speech of May 8, 1942, to the* 
Free World Association, where he de- 
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dared the present war to be "a fight 
between a slave world and a free world” 
and declared himself for "a people’s 
peace” to inaugurate "the century of 
the common man,” spoke thus; 

The idea of frectloin — the freedom that we 
in the United States know and love so well — 
is derived from the l!i!)le with its extra- 
ordinary emphasis on the dignity of the 
individual. Democracy is the oiily true politi- 
cal e.xprc5sion of Christianity. 

The prophets of the Old Testament were 
the first to preach socitil justice. But that 
which was sen.scd hy the pniphcts many cen- 
turies before Christ was not given complete 
and powerful political expression until our 
Nation was formed as a Federal Union a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 

Ministers have often been reactionaries 
in America. They have often tried to 
stifle free speech; they have organfccd 
persecution of unpopular dissenters and 
have even, in some regions, been active 
as the organizers of the Ku Klux Klan 
and similar "un-American” (in terms of 
the American Creed) movements. But, 
on the whole, church and religion in 
America arc a force strengthening the 
American Creed. The fundamental tenets 
of Christianity press for expression even 
in the most bigoted setting. And, again 
on the whole, American religion is not 
particuhirly bigoted, but on the contrary', 
rather open-minded. The mere fact that 
there arc many denominations, and that 
there is competition between them, forces 
American churches to a greater tolerance 
and ecumenical understanding and ro a 
greater humanism and interest in social 
problems than the people in the churches 
would otherwise call for. 

I also believe that American churches 
and their teachings have contributed 
something essential to the emotional 
temper of the Creed and, indeed, of the 
American people. Competent and sym- 
pathetic foreign observers have always 
noted the generosity and helpfulness of 


Americans. This and the equally con- 
spicuous formal democracy in human 
contacts have undoubtedly had much to 
do with the predominantly lower class 
origin of the American people, and even 
more perhaps, with the mobility and 
the opportunities — what dc Tocqueville 
called the "equality of condition” — in the 
nation when it was in its formative stage. 
But I cannot help feeling that the Chris- 
tian ncighborliness of the common Amer- 
ican reflects, also, an influence from the 
churches. Apart from its origin, this 
temper of the Americans is part and 
parcel of the American Creed. It shows 
up in the Americans’ readiness to make 
financial sacrifices for charitable purposes. 
No country has so many cheerful givers 
as America. It was not only “rugged 
individualism,” nor a relatively con- 
tinuous prosperity, that made it possible 
for America to get along without a pub- 
licly organized welfare policy almost up 
to the Great Depression in the ’thirties 
but it was also the world’s most generous 
private charity. 

The third main ideological influence 
behind the American Creed is English 
law. The indebtedness of American civi- 
lization to the culture of the mother 
country is nowhere else as great as in 
respect to the democratic concept of law 
and order, which it inherited almost with- 
out noticing it. It is the glory of England 
that, after many generations of hard 
struggle, it established the principles of 
justice, equity, and equality before the 
law even in an age when the rest of 
Europe (except for the cultural islands 
of Switzerland, Iceland, and Scandinavia) 
based personal security on the arbitrary 
police and on Icffres de cachet. 

This concept of a government “of 
laws and not of men” contained certain 
fundamentals of both equality and liberty. 
It will be a part of our task to study 
how these elemental demands are not 
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nearly realized even in present-day 
America. But in the American Creed they 
have never been questioned. And it is no 
exaggeration to state that the philosoph 
ical ideas of human equality and the 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and 
property, hastily sowed on American 
ground in a period of revolution when 
they were opportune — even allowing ever 
so much credit to the influences from the 
free life on the Western frontiei — would 
not have struck root as they did if the 
soil had not already been cultivated by 
English law. 

Law and order represent such a crucial 
element both in the American Creed and 
in the spotty American reality that, at a 
later stage of our argument in this chap- 
ter, we shall have to devote some further 
remarks to this particular set of ideolog- 
ical roots 

These ideological forces— the Chtistian 
religion and the English law — also ex- 
plain why America through all its adven- 
tures has so doggedly stuck to its high 
ideals why it has been so conservative 
in keeping to liberalism as a national 
creed even if not as its actual way of life 
This conservatism, m fundamental prin- 
ciples, has, to a great extent, been per- 
verted into a nearly fetishistic cult of the 
Constitution. This is unfortunate since 
the lyo-year-old Constitution is in many 
respects impractical and ill-suited for 
modern conditions and since, further- 
more, the drafters of the document made 
It technically difficult to change even if 
there were no popular feeling against 
change. 

The worship of the Constitution also is 
a most flagrant violation of the American 
Creed which, as far as the technical ar- 
rangements for executing the power of 
the people are concerned, is strongly 
opposed to stiff formulas. Jefferson ac- 
tually referred to the American form of 
government as an experiment. The young 


Walt Whitman, among many other 
hberals before and after him, expressed 
the spirit of the American Revolution 
more faithfully when he demanded "con- 
tinual additions to our great experiment 
of how much liberty society will bear.” 
Modern historical studies of how the 
Constitution came to be as it is reveal 
that the Constitutional Convention was 
nearly a plot against the common people 
Until recently, the Constitution has been 
used to block the popular will, the Four- 
teenth Amendment inserted after the 
Civil War to protect the civil rights of 
the poor freedmen has, for instance, been 
used more to protect business corpora- 
tions against public control. 

But when all this is said, it does not 
give more than one side of the cult of the 
Constitution. The common Amciicin is 
not informed on the technicalities and has 
never thought of any great difference in 
spirit between the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. When he 
worships the Constitution, it is an act 
of American nationahsm, and in this the 
American Creed is inextricably blended 
The liberal Creed, even in its dynamic 
formulation by Jefferson, is adhered to 
by every American The unanimity 
around, and the explicitness of, this Creed 
IS the great wonder of America. The 
“Old Americans,” all those who have 
thoroughly come to identJy themselves 
with the nation — which are many more 
than the Sons and Daughters of the Revo- 
lution — adhere to the Creed as the faith 
of their ancestors. The others — the 
Negroes, the new immigrants, the Jews, 
and other disadvantaged and unpopular 
groups — could not possibly have mvented 
a system of political ideals which better 
corresponded to them interests. So, by 
the logic of the unique American history. 
It has developed that the rich and secure, 
out of pride and conservatism, and the 
poor and insecure, out of dire need, have 
come to profess the identical social ideals 
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The reflecting observer comes to feel that 
this spiritual convergence, moie than 
America’s strategic position behind the 
oceans and its immense material re- 
sources, IS what makes the nation great 
and what promises it a still gieater future. 
Behind it all is the historical leality which 
makes it possible for the President to 
appeal to all in the nation in this way: 
"Let us not foiget that we are all descend- 
ants from ret olutionaries and immi- 
grants.” 

While the Creed is important and is 
enacted into hw, it is not lived up to 
in piactice To understand this we shall 
have to examine American attitudes to- 
ward law It is necessary to discuss the 
legal tiadition of America at the outset, 
since It gives a unique twist to each of 
the specific pioblems that we shall take 
up in ensuing chapters. 

Americans are accustomed to insciibe 
their ideals in laws, ranging from their 
national Constitution to then local traffic 
rules American laws thus often contiin, 
in addition to the actually enforced rules 
(that IS, “laws” in the ordmaiy technical 
meaning of the term), other rules which 
are not valid or operative but merely 
express the legislitors’ hopes, desires, 
advice or dreams. There is nothing in the 
legal foim to distinguish the latter rules 
from the former ones Much of the polit- 
ical discussion has to do with the question 
of strengthening the administration of 
laws or taking other meisures so as to 
enforce them Between the completely 
enforced rules ind the unenforceable 
ones theic are many intermediary types 
which arc sometimes, under some condi- 
tions, or in some part, only conditionally 
and incompletely enforced. 

To an extent this peculiar cultural 
trait of Ameiica is explainable by the 
fact that the nation is young and, even 
more, that it owes its state structure to a 
revolution — a revolution in the coura- 


geously rationalistic age of Enlightenment. 
Americans have kept to this custom of 
inscribing their ideals in laws. 

The "function,” from the legislator’s 
point of view, of legislating nitional 
ideals IS, of course, a pedagogical one of 
giving them high publicity and prestige. 
Legislating ideals has also a "function” 
of dedicating the nation to the task of 
gradually approaching them In a new 
nation made up of immigr.mts from all 
corners of the world and constantly 
growing by the arrival of other immi- 
giants, carrying with them a greatly 
diversified cultural heritage, these goals 
must have stood out as important to 
statesmen and political tlunkers 

Another cultural trait of Americans is 
a relatively low degree of respect for law 
and Older. This trait, as well as the other 
one just mentioned, is of paramount im- 
portance for the Negro problem as we 
shall show in some detail in later chapteis. 
There is a relation between these two 
traits, of high ideals m some laws and 
low lespect foi all laws, but this relation 
IS by no means as simple as it appears. 

On this point we must observe some- 
what moie closely the moialistic attitude 
toward law in America, expressed in the 
common belief that there is a "higher 
law” behind and above the specific laws 
contained in constitutions, statutes and 
other regulations. 

The idea of a "natural law” has long 
been a part of our common line of legal 
tradition. When the elected "lawman” in 
pre-Christian times "spoke the law” to the 
assembled aim-bcaring freemen, he was 
not assumed to make the law or invent it 
but to expound something which existed 
prior to and independent of himself and 
all others participating in the procedure. 
The idea of a "highir law,” as well as the 
whole ptoceduie of letting it become a 
sociil reality and, indeed, the entire legal 
system as it functioned and grew' in the 
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northern countries, had deep roots in 
primitive religion and migic, as is leieiled 
by studies of the contemporary mythol- 
ogy and tlic peculiar foimalistic mecha 
nisms of the creation and operation of 
law The distinguishing mark of the par- 
ticular tape of magical thinking in these 
countries was, houever, that out of it 
developed what we now understand to be 
the characteristic respect for law of mod- 
ern democracv 

When representative bodies, among 
them the English Parliament emei ged as 
political institutions, thca also did not 
conceive of themselaes as legislatures” 
in the modem sense, but pretended only 
to state the lav that ahead) ‘ existed ’ 
Even when these legislatures began to 
take on new functions and to make lults 
to meet new situations, they still kept up 
the fiction that the) only ' declared’ or 
"explained” the law as it existed The 
modern idea of creating laws by "legisla- 
tion” IS thus a late product in the histon 
cal development of Western democracy, 
and It was never totally freed from the 
connotation of its subordination to a 
"higher law” existing independent of all 
formally fixed rules 

In America the Revolution gave a tie 
mendous spread to this primitive idea of 
"natural law” as it, in the meantime, had 
been developed in the philosophies of En 
hghtenment under the further influences 
of Greek speculation, Roman law, medi- 
eval scholasticism, and free naturalistic 
speculation since Francis Bacon, Thomas 
Hobbes, and Hugo Grotius American 
religion supported it strongly The idea 
fixed Itself upon the entire American state 
structure "A peculiiiity of American 
democracy had been from the bcginmng 
that It put Its faith in a higher law rather 
than in the changing will of the people ” 
The role given to the Supreme Couit and 
the tradition of this tribunal not to 
“legislate,” which as a court it could 


hardly have the right to do, but to refer 
to the higher principles bark of the Con 
stitution strengthened still more the grip 
of this old idea on the mind of the 
Amei leans 

The adhetcnce even in modern times to 
this ide ihstic conception of the origin and 
rtility of the judiciil order undoubtedly 
in one va) nised its moial prestige 
among the Ameiican people as it had 
done eailier in the history of the Old 
World No caieful obseraer of the pitsent 
Ameiican scent should miss seeing, in 
spite of e\cr) thing ve shall discuss pres 
entiv, the common American’s piide in 
and deaotion to the nations judicnl s)s 
tern and its legal institutions Goteinmcnr 
authoiitics constantl) appeal to this ideal 
istic pride and devotion of the citizens in 
order to enfoice the lav In Amcrici 
theie IS a continuous endeavor to keep the 
juditiil system ordcily, and there is a 
continuous educational campugn on be 
half of this idealism Undoubttdh Ihi 
idtalislic toncepi of Ameiican liiu. ui an 
imanatioii of "natural law” i\ a foicc 
■whuh \tnn\fhins tlx ruk of law m 
Amirica 

But, in anothei way, it is at the same 
time most detrinaental to autom tic un- 
icflccting lav observance on the part of 
the citi/cns Laws become disputible on 
moral giouiids Each legislative statute is 
judged b) the common citizin in tcims of 
his conception of the higher nitutal 
law ” He decides whether it is just” or 
"unjust” and has fix ian\iioin attifndi 
that, if if IS nnjiisf, he ma) fed fiee to 
Jiioht^ it The strong stress on mdniduil 
tights and the almost complete silence on 
the citizen s duties in the Ameiican Creed 
make this inaction the more natuial The 
Jeffci soman distiust of goseinment — 
"that govcinnaent is best vliieh governs 
least” — soon took the form, paiticulail) 
on the Wtstein frontier, of a distiust and 
disiespect foi the enacted lavs The doc 
trine of a higher law fosteis an extra- 
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legal” disposition toward the state and 
excuses illegal acts. 

But the frontier was not, in this respect, 
fundamentally different from the old 
colonies. Without stepping outside the 
American tradition. Garrison could pro- 
nounce even the Constitution to be a 
"compact with Hell” on the slavery issue. 
This, by itself, would not have been dan- 
gerous to democracy, if he had meant to 
argue only for a change of the Constitu- 
tion. But he and many more Northerners 
of conscientious inclinations found it a 
moral obligation not to obey the fugitive 
slave laws. Here the citizen does not stop 
to criticize the laws and the judicial sys- 
tem and demand a change in them, but 
he sets his own conception of the "higher 
law" above the c-xisiing laws in society 
and feels it his right to disobey them. It 
is against this background also that we 
shall have to study the amazing disrespect 
for law and order which even today char- 
acterizes the Southern states in America 
and constitutes such a large part of the 
Negro problem. This anarchistic tendency 
founded upon a primitive concept of 
natural law has never left American polit- 
ical speculation or American popular 
thought. 

This anarchistic tendency in America’s 
legal culture becomes even more danger- 
ous because of the presence of a quite 
different tendency: a tlesirc to regulate 
human bchaiior fyaiiuicaliy by means of 
formal laws. This last tendency is a heri- 
tage from early American puritanIsm 
which was sometimes fanatical .md dog- 
matic and always had a strong inclination 
to mind other people's business. So we find 
that this American, who is so proud to 
announce that he will not obey laws other 
than those avhich are "good” and "just,” 
as soon as the discussion turns to some- 
thing which in his opinion is bad and un- 
just, will emphatically pronounce that 

"there ought to be a law against ” To 

demand and legislate all sorts of laws 


against this or that is just as much part 
of American freedom as to disobey the 
laws when they are enacted. America has 
become a country where exceedingly 
much is permitted in practice but at the 
same time exceedingly much is forbidden 
in law. 

By instituting a national prohibition of 
the sale of liquor without taking adequate 
steps for its enforcement, America was 
nearly drenched in corruption and organ- 
ized crime until the statute was repealed. 
The laws against gambling have, on a 
smaller scale, the same effect at the pres- 
ent time. And many more of those un- 
respected laws are damaging in so far as 
they, for example, prevent a rational 
organization of various public activities, 
or when they can be used by individuals 
for blackmailing purposes or by the state 
ot municipal authorities to persecute un- 
popular individuals or groups. Such prac- 
tices ai'C conducive to a general disrespect 
for law in America. Actually today it is 
a necessity in everyday living for the 
common good American citizen to decide 
for himself which laws should be observed 
and which not. 

V7c shall meet this conflict as a central 
theme in all angles of the Negro problem. 
The conflict should not, however, be 
formulated only in terms of the national 
ideology. Or, rather, this ideology is not 
fully explainable In terms of the thoughts 
and feelings out of which the American 
Creed was composed. 

A low degree of law observance already 
became habitual and nationally cherished 
in colonial times when the British Parlia- 
ment and Crown, increasingly looked 
upon as a foreign ruler by the Americans, 
insisted upon passing laws which the 
Americans considered unwise, impractical 
or simply unjust. The free life on the 
frontier also strained legal bonds. There 
the conflict between puritanical intoler- 
ance and untamed desire for indiyidual 
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freedom dished more severely than any- 
where else The mass immigration and 
the cultural heterogeneity were other 
factors hampering the fixation of a Him 
legal order in America The presence of 
states within the nation with different sets 
of laws and the high mobihtv between 
states and the federal government, the 
technical and political difficulties in 
changing the federal Constitution, the 
consequent great complexity of the Amer- 
ican legal system, and the mass of legal 
fiction and plain tnckeiy also are among 
the important factors For example, it 
cannot be conducive to the highest re- 
spect for the legal s)stem that the federal 
government is forced to carry out impor- 
tant social legislation undet the fiction 
that It IS itgulating "interstate com- 
merce,” or that federal prosecuting 
agencies punish dangerous gangsters for 
income tax evasion rather than for the 
felonies the) have committed 
So this idealistic Ameiica also became 
the countr) of legalistic formalism Con- 
trary to America’s basic ideology of 
natural law and its strong practical sense, 
“the letter of the law,” as opposed to its 
"spirit,” came to have an excessive im- 
portance The weak bureaucracy became 
tangled up in 'red tape ” The clever law- 
yer came to play a large and unsavory lole 
in politics, in business, and in the ever) day 
life of the citizens The Americans thus 
got a judicial order which is in many 
respects contiar) to all then inclinations 
Under the influence of all these and 
many other factors the common American 
citizen has acquired a comparatively low 
degree of personal identification with the 
state and the legal machiner) An Amer- 
ican, when he accidentally comes by the 
scene of a crime or of an attempt by the 
police to seize an offender, is, on the aver- 
age, more inclined to hurry on m order 
not to get involved in something unpleas- 
ant, and less inclined to stop and help the 
arm of the law, than a Britisher or a 


Scandinavian would be under similar cir 
cumstances He is more likely to look on 
his country’s and his communitv’s politics 
and administration as something to be 
indulged and tolerated, as outside his own 
responsibility, and less likely to think and 
act as a would be legislator, in a co oper- 
ative endeavor to organize a detent social 
life He IS even inclined to dissociate him- 
self from politics as something unwoithy 
and to take measures to keep the worthy 
things "out of politics ” This is put of 
whit Lord Bryce cilled "the fatalism of 
the multitude” in America This political 
faflism and the lack of identificition 
and participation woik as a vicious cncle 
being both cause and effect of corruption 
and political machine rule 

The authorities, when not ich ing upon 
the idealistic appeal, will most often meet 
the citizen’s individualistic inclinitions 
bv try mg to educate him to obe) the law 
less in terms of collective interest than in 
terms of self-interest They try to tell the 
young that "crime docs not pi),” which, 
in some ateas, is a statement of doubtful 
truth 

In the exploitation of the new conti- 
nent business leaders were not paiticuhr 
about whether or not the means the) used 
coriespondtd either with the natuial liw 
or with the specific laws of the nation or 
the states This became of gi eater impor- 
tance because of the central position of 
business in the formation of nation il as 
pirations and ideals When Theodoie 
Roosevelt exclaimed "Damn the law' I 
want the canal built,” he spoke the Ian 
guage of his contemporary business world 
and of the ordinary American 

We hive to conceive of all the numei 
ous bleaches of law, which an American 
citizen commits or learns about in the 
course of ordinary living, as psachologi- 
cally a senes of shocks which condition 
him and the entire society to a low degree 
of law observance The Aiiieiican nation 
has, further, expeiienced disappointments 
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in its attempts to legislate social change, 
which, with few exceptions, have been 
badly prepared and inefficiently carried 
out The almost traumatic effects of these 
historical disappointments have been en- 
hanced by America’s conspicuous success 
m so many fields other than legislation 
One of the traumata was the Reconstruc- 
tion legislation, which attempted to give 
Negroes civil rights m the South, another 
one was the antitrust legislation pressed 
by the Western faimers and enacted to 
curb the growth of monopolistic finance 
capitalism, a thud one was the prohibition 
amendment 

Against this background, and remem- 
bering the puiitan tendency in America 
to make all sorts of haphazard laws di- 
rected at symptoms and not at causes and 
without much consideration for social 
facts and possibilities, it is understandable 
that the social scientists, particularly the 
sociologists, in America have developed a 
defeatist attitude towards the possibility 
of inducing social change by means of 
legislation The political "do-nothing” 
tendency is strong in present-day social 
science in America It is, typically enough, 
developed as a ifiHiis/ thcoiy — actually as 
a scientific translation of the old natural 
law idea in its negitive import. The social 
scientists simpl) reflect the general dis- 
trust of politics and legislation that is 
widespread among the educated classes of 
Americans. 

Of particular importance to us is that 
this view is common even among Negro 
intellectuals when reflecting on various 
aspects of the Negro problem The failure 
of Reconstiuction had especially severe 
effects on them Younger Negro intellec- 
tuals are disposed to express disbelief in 
the possibility that much can be won by 
politics, legislation, and law suits, and 
have become inclined to set their hopes 
on what they conceive of as more funda- 
mental changes of the economic structure 


Sometimes they think m terms of an 
economic revolution But, whether their 
thoughts take such a radical direction or 
stay conservative, a common trait is 
fatalism in regard to politics and legisla- 
tion Fatalism in regard to tfs publica is, 
however, by no means a Negro character- 
istic. It IS a common American disease of 
the democratic spirit which is on the way 
to becoming chronic. 

. . . A few ciitical remarks on the gen- 
eral theory that "stiteways cannot change 
folkways” need to be made at the start. 
In this abstract form and as applied to 
various specific problems, the theory can- 
not be true, since in other parts of the 
world similar changes are effectuated by 
means of legist ition. The theory must, 
therefore, be qualified in the light of spe- 
cific American conditions. But even in 
America new legislation, infringing up- 
on old customs and upon individual and 
local interests, is often made fairly water- 
tight nowadays The geneial explanation 
why some laws have been moie success- 
ful than others in America is that they 
have been belter pfepaied and belter 
administered. 

This means that, among the explana- 
tions for the general disrepute and defi- 
ciency of law and order m America, there 
are two other factors: the habit of passing 
Jaws without careful investigation, and 
the relativity low standaid of Ameiican 
administration of law. To the latter point 
we shall return m a later chapter, where 
we shall point also to the new but strong 
tendency in America coward the building 
up of an independent and legal adminis- 
tration. On the former point we shall 
restrict ourselves to quoting a high au- 
thority. "For nothing is done with so 
little of scientific or orderly method as 
the legislative making of laws ” 

These two factors are strategic. When 
the foolish attempts to suppress symptoms 
ot ills uhile leaving the causes untouched 
become censored, and when lawmakmg 
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increasingly becomes an important task 
of scientific social engineering, and when, 
further, administration becomes inde- 
pendent, legal, impartial, and efficient, 
better laws will be made, and they w'lll be 
better enforced even in America It is a 
problem to explain why lawmaking and 
administiation have beer so backward in 
a nation where private business and also 
private agencies for public good are often 
excellently organized 

The mere possibility of change in these 
two factors shows the fallacy of the gen- 
eral theoiy that law cannot change cus- 
tom. In the face of the tendency in 
American society toward more careful 
lawmaking and improved administration 
the theory appeals politically as well as 
theoretically biased, biased against in- 
duced change In this book we shall meet 
other dynamic tendencies in American 
society favoring the same development, 
the chief among them being, perhaps, the 
growing cultural homogeneity and the 
increasing political and social participa- 
tion of the masses. Many social scientists 
tend not only to ignore these changes, but 
to deny them and, in some cases, to 
oppose them 

If in the course of time Americans are 
brought to be a law-abiding people, and 
if they at the same time succeed in keep- 
ing alive not only their conservatism m 
fundamental piinciples and their pride 
and derotion to their national political 
institutions, but also some of their puritan 
eagerness and courage in attempting to 
leform themselves and the world — re- 
directed somewhat from the old Biblical 
inclination of thinking only in terms of 
prescriptions and purges — this great na- 
tion mat become the master builder of a 
stable but progressive commonweilth 

The conflict in the American concept 
of law and order is only one side of the 
"moial overstrain” of the nation America 
believes in and aspires to something much 


higher than its plane of actual life. The 
subordinate position of Negroes is per- 
haps the most glaring conflict in the 
American conscience and the greatest un- 
solved task for American democracy. But 
it IS by no means the only one. Donald 
Young complains: 

In our more mtrospectite moments, nearly 
all of us Americans tiill admit that our got 
ernment contains imperfections and anachro 
nisms We who have been born and brought 
up under the evils of gang rule, graft, pnliti 
cal incompetence, inadequate representation, 
and some of the other weaknesses of democ 
racy, American plan, have developed mentil 
callouses and are no longer sensitive to them 

The popular explanation of the dis- 
parity in America between ideals and 
actual behavior is that Americans do not 
have the slightest intention of living up 
to the ideals which they talk about and 
put into their Constitution and laws 
Many Americans are accustomed to talk 
loosely and disparagingly about adherence 
to the American Creed as "Iipservice” and 
even “hypocrisy.” Foreigners are even 
more prone to make such a chaiacteriza- 
tion 

This explanation is too superficial. To 
begin with, the true .hypocrite sins in 
secret; he conceals his faults The Amer- 
ican, on the contrary, is strongly and 
sincerely "against sin,” even, and not 
least, his own sins He investigates his 
faults, puts them on record, and shouts 
them from the housetops, adding the most 
severe recriminations against himself, in- 
cluding the accusation of hypocrisy If 
all the world is well Informed about the 
political corruption, organized crime, and 
faltering system of justice m America, 
it IS primarily not due to its malice but 
to American publicity about its own im- 
perfections America’s handling of the 
Negro problem has been criticized most 
emphatically by white Americans since 
long before the Revolution, and the criti- 
cism has steadily gone on and will not 
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stop until America has completely re- 
formed Itself. 

Bryce observed' "They know, anjl are 
content that all the world should know, 
the worst as well as the best of them- 
selves. They have a boundless faith in 
free inquiry and full discussion Thej 
admit the possibility of any number of 
temporary errors and delusions.” The 
present author remembers, from his first 
visit to this country as an inexperienced 
social scientist at the end of the 'twenties, 
how confused he often felt when Amer- 
icans m all walks of life were trustingly 
asking him to tell them what was "wrong 
with this country " It is true that this 
open-mindedness, particularly against the 
outside world, mav have decreased con- 
siderably since then on account of the de- 
pression, and that the present War might 
work in the same direction, though this 
IS not certain; and it is true also that the 
opposite tendency always had its strong 
representation in America But, by and 
large, America has been and will remain, 
in all piobabihtt , a society which is eager 
to indulge in self scrutiny and to welcome 
criticism. 

This American eagerness to get on 
record one’s sins and their causes is illus- 
trated in the often quoted letter by 
Patrick Henry ( 1772 ), where he con- 
fessed that he had slaves because he was 
“drawn along by the general inconveni- 
ence of living here without them ” 

I will not, 1 cannot, justify it However cul 
pable my conduct I will so far pay mv devoir 
to virtue IV to own the excellence and recti 
tude of her precepts, and lament iny want of 
conformitv to them 

American rationalism and moralism spoke 
through Patrick Henry. America as a 
nation is like its courageous and eloquent 
son of the Revolution It is continuously 
paying its Jei oir to virtue, it is repeating 
Its allegiance to the full American Creed 
by lamenting its want of conformity to 
It. The strength and security of the nation 


helped this puritan tradition to continue. 
No weak nation anxious for its future 
could ever have done it Americans believe 
in their own ability and in progiess They 
are at bottom moral optimists 

In a great nation there is, of course, 
division of laboi Some Americans do most 
of the sinning, but most do some of it. 
Some specialize in muckraking, preach- 
ing, and lamentation, but there is a little 
of the muckraker and preacher in all 
Americans On the other hand, superfi- 
cially viewed, Americans often appear 
cynical Their social science has lately 
developed along a deterministic track of 
amoralistic nonconcerncdness, but this is 
Itself easily seen to be a moralistic reac- 
tion As a matter of fact, this young na- 
tion IS the least cynical of all nations It is 
not hypocritical in the usual sense of the 
word, but labors persistently with its 
moral problems It is taking its Creed very 
seriously indeed, and this is the reason 
why the ideals are not only continuously 
discussed but also leprcsent a social foice 
— why they receive more than "lipserv- 
ice” in the collective life of the nation. 
The cultural unity of the nation 's this 
common sharing in both the consciousness 
of sins and the devotion to high ideals 

Americans accuse themselves, and are 
accused by others, of being materialists 
But they are equally extreme in the other 
direction Sometimes an American feels 
moved to put the matter right, as Josiah 
Royce did when he explained 

When foreigners accuse us of extraordinary 
love for gam, and of practical materialivm, 
they fail to see how largely vve are a nation 
of idealists Yet that vve are such a nation is 
something constantly biought to the attention 
of those whose calling requires them to ob 
serve anv of the tendencies pievalent in our 
recent intellectual life in America 

The Ameiican problem to be studied m 
this book would, indeed, have an entirely 
different prognosis if this fact were for- 
gotten 
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For the study of a national problem 
which cuts so sharply through the whole 
body politic as does the Negro problem, 
no other set of valuations could serve as 
adequately as the norm for an incisive 
formulation of our value premises as can 
the American Creed. No other norm 
could compete m authority over people’s 
minds. “The American democratic faith 
IS a pattern of ideals providing standards 
of value with which the accomphshments 
of realistic democracy may be judged,” 
observes an author surveying the histori- 
cal trends of American thinking. 

And there is no doubt that these ideals 
are active realities. The student of Amer- 
ican history must be professionally near- 
sighted or blinded by a doctrinal belief in 
a materialistic determinism if he fails to 
see the significance of tracing how the 
Creed is gradually realizing itself The 
American Creed is itself one of the domi- 
nant "social trends.” "Call it a dream or 
call It vision,” says John Dewey, "it has 
been interwoven in a tradition that has 
had an immense effect upon American 
hfe ” Or, to quote a distinguished Negro 
thinker, the late Kelly Miller: 

In this country political, social, and econo 
mic conditions gravitate toward equality We 
may continue to expect thunderstorms in Che 
political firmament so long as there exists 
mequality of political temperature in the at- 
mosphere of the two regions Neither Massa 
chusetts nor Mississippi will rest satisfied unul 
there is an equality of political condition in 
both States Democratic institutions can no 
more tolerate a double political status chan 
two standards of ethics or discrepant units of 
weight and measure 

But apart from trends, the American 
Creed represents the national conscience 
The Negro is a "problem” to the average 
American partly because of a palpable 
conflict between the status actually 
awarded him and those ideals 

The American Creed, just because it is 
a living reality m a developing democ- 


racy, IS not a fixed and clear-cut dogma 
It IS still growing. During the Revolu- 
tionary epoch the mterests of statesmen 
and philosophers and of the general public 
were focused on the more formal aspects 
of freedom, equality, and justice. After 
a long period of material expansion but 
not rapid spintual growth, the American 
Creed is m this generation again in a 
formative stage. It is now discovering 
Its ideals in the social and economic sphere 
and m the realm of mternationil 
organization. 

While this is going on, there are great 
disparities in opinions even on funda- 
mentals in these new fields of valuation — 
as there were during the Revolution con 
cernmg the ideals which then became 
crystahzed. Some Americans see m trade 
unions a denial of the rights to human 
liberty; others see in the unions an ex 
pression of the common man’s right to 
reach for greater equality and freedom 
Some Americans want to tax property 
and nationalize public utilities in order 
to defend equality of opportunity for the 
masses of the people and to preserve their 
hberties, others see in such attempts an 
assault upon Amencan principles of hb 
erty. In the international field American 
ideals in recent decades and even today 
seem divided and rambling in the wide 
space of the triangle marked by the three 
points: absolute isolationism, an organ- 
ized world democracy, and American 
world imperialism. 

These great disparities of opinion would, 
in any other social problem, considerably 
increase the technical difficulties of utiliz- 
ing the Creed as a set of specified and 
definite value premises for research. When 
m later chapters we face the task of de- 
fining our value premises specifically, we 
shall find that this is not the case in the 
Negro problem. The Creed is expressive 
and definite in practically all respects of 
importance for the Negro problem Most 
of the value premises with which we shall 
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be concerned have actually been incor- 
porated for a long time in the national 
Constitution and in the constitutions and 
laws of the several states. 

The deeper reason for the technical sim- 
plicity of the value aspect of the Negro 
problem is this: From the point of view 
of the American Creed the status ac- 
corded the Negro in America represents 
nothing more and nothing less than a 
century-long lag of public morals. In 
principle the Negro problem was settled 
long ago; in practice the solution is not 
effectuated. The Negro in America has not 
yet been given the elemental civil and 
political rights of formal democracy, in- 
cluding a fair opportunity to earn his liv- 
ing, upon which a general accord was 
already won when the American Creed 
was first taking form. And this anachro- 
nism constitutes the contemporary “prob- 
lem” both to Negroes and to whites. 

If those rights were respected, many 
other pressing social problems would, of 
course, still remain. Many Negroes would, 
together with many whites, belong to 
groups which would invoke the old Ideals 
of equality and liberty in demanding more 
effective protection for their social and 
economic opportunities. But there would 
no longer be a Negro problem. This does 


not mean that the Negro prcblcm is an 
easy problem to solve. It is a tremendous 
task for theoretical research to find out 
why the Negro’s status is what it is. In its 
unsolved form it further intertwines with 
all other social problems. It is simple only 
in the technical sense that in America the 
value premises — if they are conceived to 
be the ideals of the American Creed — are 
extraordinarily specific and definite. 

Finally, in order to avoid possible mis- 
understandings, it should be explained that 
we have called this Creed “American” in 
the sense that it Is adhered to by the 
Americans. This is the only matter which 
interests us in this book, which is focused 
upon the Negro problem as part of 
American life and American politics. But 
this Creed is, of course, no American 
monopoly. With minor variations, some of 
which, however, are not without impor- 
tance, the American Creed is the common 
democratic creed. "American ideals” are 
just humane ideals as they have matured 
in our common Western civilization upon 
the foundation of Christianity and pre- 
Christian legalism and under the influence 
of the economic, scientific, and political 
development over a number of centuries. 
The American Creed is older and wider 
than America itself. 
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Who Is Loyal to America? 

Henry Steele Commager, Professor of American 

Hislor\ At Columbia Unl\cISll^, is one of many citizens to be 
disturbed by the concerted attacks on democratic values This 
phenomenon «s the more al irming since it has centered in, and, 
to some e\tent at least, been stimulated by, die United States 
Congress and particularly by the Dies and Thomas Un-American 
Committee In this article Mr Comnnger asks, what is this "new 
lo>alt\” that li demanded^ Since when ha\c Amencans accepted 
conformits as pirt of the democratic credo? It is a dangerous 
error to seek to ‘equate uith conformity,*’ for democratic 

saciet\ dies \Mihout criticism and without the stimulation and 
challenge of new ideas, new approaches to the solution of its 
problems Coercion, terror, and character assassination will not 
produce loialti In the ficc of challenge by another ideology, 
what IS needed is a reaffirmation and a jxisiase prt^ram of action 
to gi\e reility to the democratic ideology 


On Min 6 a Russian-born girl, Mrs 
Shura Lewis, gave ^ talk to the students 
of the Western High School of Washing- 
ton, D C She talked about Russii — its 
school system, its public health program, 
the position of women, of the aged, of the 
woikcrs, the fiimers, and the piofessional 
classes — and compaicd, supcificially and 
uncritically, some American and Russian 
social institutions The most careful ex- 
amination of the speech — happily re- 
printed for us 111 the Coiii^n wiottal Rccoid 
— does not disclose i single disparagement 
of anything American unless it is a quasi- 
humorous reference to the cost of having 
a baby and of dental treatment in this 
country Mrs. Lewis said nothing that had 
not been said a thousand times, in speeches, 
m newspapers, magazines, and books She 
said nothing that any normal person could 
find objectionable. 

Her speech, however, created a sensa- 
tion A few students walked out on it. 
Others improvised placards proclaiming 


their devotion to Americanism. Indignant 
mothers telephoned their piotesis News- 
papers took a strong stand against the 
outrage. Congress, rarely concerned for 
the political or economic welfare of the 
citizens of the capital city, reacted sharply 
when Its intellectual welfare was at stake. 
Congressmen Rankm and Dirksen thun- 
dered and lightninged; the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee went into a huddle, 
theie were demands foi housecleaning in 
the whole school system, which was ob- 
viously shot through and through with 
Qimmunism. 

All this might be ignored, for we have 
learned not to expect either intelligence 
or understanding of Americanism from 
this element m our Congress. More omi- 
nous was the leaction of the educators 
entrusted with the high responsibility of 
guiding and guarding the intellectual wel- 
fare of our boys and girls. Did they stand 
up for intellectual freedom? Did they 
insist that high-school children had the 


From Who Is Loyal to America? by Henry Steele Commager, Haipei s Magazine, Sep 
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right and the duty to learn about other 
countries? Did they piotest that students 
were to be trusted to use intelligence and 
common sense’ Did they affirm that the 
Americanism of their students was staunch 
enough to resist propaganda’ Did they 
perform even the elementary task, ex- 
pected of educators above all, of analyzing 
the much-cnticized speech which was 
given by Mrs. Lewis? 

Not at all The District Superintendent 
of Schools, Dr Hobart Corning, hastened 
to agree with the animadveisions of Rep- 
resentatives Rankin and Dirksen The 
whole thing was, he confessed, “a veiy un- 
fortunate occurrence,” and had "shocked 
the whole school sjstem” What Mis 
Lewis said, he added giatuitously, was 
"lepugnant to all who arc working with 
youth in the Washington schools,” ind 
"the entire affair contrary to the philos- 
ophy of education under which we 
operate.” Mr. Danowsky, the hapless pim- 
cipal of the Western High School, was 
"the most shocked and regietful of all ” 
The District of Columbia Committee 
would be happy to know that though he 
was innocent in the matter, he had been 
properly reprimanded! 

It IS the reaction of the educatois that 
makes this episode more than a tempest in 
a teapot We expect hysteiia from Mi 
Rankin and some newspapers we are 
shocked when we see educatois, timid 
before criticism and confused about first 
principles, betray their trust And we 
wonder what can be that “philosophy of 
education” which believes that young 
people can be trained to the duties of 
citizenship by wrapping then minds in 
cotton-wool. 

Merely bv talking about Russia Mrs. 
Lewis was thought to be attacking Ameri- 
canism It IS indicative of the seiiousncss 
of the situation that duiing this same 
week the House found it necessary to take 
time out from the discussion of the labor 
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bill, the tax bill, the International Trade 
Organization, and the world famine, to 
meet assaults upon Ameiicinism fiom a 
new quaiter This lime it was the artists 
who weie undeimining the American sys- 
tem, and membeis of the House spent 
some hours passing aiound leproductions 
of the paintings which the State Depart- 
ment had sent abroad as put of its pro- 
gram foi advei rising American cultuie 
We need not pause over the exquisite 
humor which congiessmen displaacd in 
then comments on modem arc w'eary 
statesmen must have then fun But we 
may profitably remaik the mi)or Liiticism 
which was directed agiinst this unfortu- 
nate collection of paintings. What was 
wiong with these paintings, it shortly ap- 
peared, was that they were un-American. 
"No American drew those crazy pictures," 
said Mr. Rankin Perhaps he was right. 
The copious files of the Committee on 
Un-Americin Activities wcie lei led upon 
to prove that of the foity-fivc artists 
rcpiesentcd "no less thin twenty were 
definitely New Deil in various shades of 
Communism ” The damning facts are 
specified for each of the pernicious 
twenti ; we can content oui selves with the 
fiist of them, Ben-Zion What is the evi- 
dence hcie’ ' Bm Zion w is one of the 
signers of a lettci sent to President Roose- 
lelt bv the United American Artists 
w hich ui ge J help to the USSR a.ad Bi itain 
afici Hitlci itiackcd Riissn " He was, in 
short, a fellow-tiaieler of Chuichill and 
Roosevelt. 

The same day that Mr Dirksen was 
denouncing the Washington school au- 
thorities for allowing students to hear 
about Russia (“In Russia equal light is 
granted to each nationality There is no 
discrimination Nobody says, you are a 
Negro, YOU are a few”) Representative 
Williams of Mississippi rose to denounce 
the Sui iCi-Giaphic magazine and to add 
further to our undeistanding of Ameri- 
canism The Snitey-Gi aphic, he said. 
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"contained 129 pages of outrageously vile 
and nauseating anti-Southern, anti-Chris- 
tian, un-American, and pro-Communist 
tnpe, ostensibly directed toward the elim- 
ination of the custom of racial segregation 
m the South.” It was written by "med- 
dling un-American purveyors of hate and 
indecency.” 

All m all, a busy week for the House. 
Yet those who make a practice of readmg 
their Record will agree that it was a 
typical week. For increasingly Congress 
IS concerned with the eradication of dis- 
loyalty and the defense of Americanism, 
and scarcely a day passes that some con- 
gressman does not treat us to exhortations 
and admonitions, impassioned appeals and 
eloquent declamations, similar to those in- 
spired by Mrs. Lewis, Mr. Ben-Zion, and 
the editors of the Survey-Graphic And 
scarcel) a day passes that the outlines of 
the new loyalty and the new Americanism 
ace not etched more sharply in public 
policy. 

And this IS what is significant — the 
emergence of new patterns of Ameri- 
canism and of loyalty, patterns radically 
different from those which have long 
been tiaditional. It is not only the Con- 
gress that IS busy designing the new pat- 
terns They are outlined in President Tru- 
man’s recent dislovalty order; in similar 
orders formulated bv the New York City 
Council and by state and local authorities 
throughout the country; in the programs 
of the D A R , the American Legion, and 
similar patriotic organizations, in the edi- 
torials of the Hearst and the McCormick- 
Patterson papers, and in an elaborate 
series of advertisements sponsored by large 
corporations and business organizations. 
In the making is a revival of the red 
hysteria of the early 1920’s, one of the 
shabbiest chapters in the history of Ameri- 
can democracy; and more than a revival, 
for the new crusade is designed not merely 
to frustrate Communism but to formulate 


a positive definition of Americanism, and 
a positive concept of loyalty. 

What IS the new loyalty? It is, above 
all, conformity. It is the uncritical and 
unquestioning acceptance of America as it 
it — the political institutions, the social re- 
lationships, the economic practices It re- 
jects inquiry into the race question or 
socialized medicine, or public housing, or 
into the wisdom or validity of our for- 
eign policy. It regards as particularly 
heinous any challenge to what is called 
“the system of private enterprise,” iden- 
tifying that system with Americanism. It 
abandons evolution, repudiates the once 
popular concept of progress, and legards 
America as a finished product, perfect and 
complete. 

It IS, It must be added, easily sitisfied 
For It wants not intellectual conviction 
nor spiritual conquest, but mere outward 
conformity. In matters of loyalty it takes 
the word for the deed, the gesture for the 
principle. It is content with the flag 
salute, and does not pause to consider the 
warning of our Supreme Court that "a 
person gets from a symbol the meaning 
he puts into it, and what is one man’s 
comfort and inspiration is another’s jest 
and scorn.” It is satisfied with membership 
in respectable organizations and, as it 
assumes that every member of a liberal 
organization is a Communist, concludes 
that every member of a conservative one 
IS a true American It has not yet leiined 
that not everyone who saith Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven 
It IS designed neither to discover real 
disloyalty nor to foster true loyalty. 

n 

What is wrong with this new concept 
of loy alty > What, fundamentally , is wrong 
with the pusillanimous retreat of the 
Washington educators, the barbarous an- 
tics of Washington legislators, the hys- 
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terical outbursts of the D A.R., the gross 
and vulgar appeals of business corpora- 
tions? It IS not merely that these things 
are offensive. It is rather that they are 
wrong — morally, socially, and politically. 

The concept of loyalty as conformity is 
a false one. It is narrow and restrictive, 
denies freedom of thought and of con- 
science, and IS iriemcdiably stained by 
private and selfish considerations. ‘*En- 
lightcncd loyalty,” wrote Josiah Royce, 
who made loyalty the very core of his 
philosophy, 

means harm to no mm’s loyalty It is at wai 
only with dis!o\aln, and iH warfare unless 
necessity constr uns is onI\ a spiniu il warf ire 
It does not foster class hatieds, it knows noth 
mg reasonable about lace prejudices, and it 
legal ds all races ot men as one m then need 
of loyalty It ignores mutual misunderstand 
mgs II fmes iis own wlicresei upon eiiih ii.s 
own, namely loyally icself, is to be found 

Justice, chancy, wisdom, spirituality, he 
added, were all definable in teims of 
loyalty, and we may properly ask which 
of these qualities our contemporary cham- 
pions of loyalty display. 

Above all, loyalty must be to something 
larger than oneself, untainted by private 
purposes or selfish ends. But whit are we 
to say of the attempts by the NAM and 
by mdiyidual coipontions to identify 
loyalty with the system of private enter- 
prise? Is It not as if officeholders should 
attempt to identify loyalty with then own 
party, then own political careeis? Do not 
those coipoiations which pay for full-pige 
advertisements associiting Americanism 
with the competitive system expect, ulti- 
mately, to profit from that association? 
Do not those oiganizitions that deplore, 
in the name of pitiiotism, the extension 
of government operation of hydro-electric 
power expect to profit fiom then cam- 
paign? 

Certainly it is a gioss perversion not 
only of the concept of loyalty but of the 
concept of Americanism to identify it 
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with a particular economic system. This 
precise question, interestingly enough, 
came before the Supreme Court in the 
Schneiderman case not so long ago — and it 
was Wendell Willkie who was counsel for 
Schneiderman. Said the Court: 

Throughout our history many sincere peo- 
ple whose atUchment to the general Consti- 
tutional scheme cannot be doubted have, for 
various and even divergent reasons, urged 
differing degrees of governmental ownership 
and contiol of natuial resources, basic means 
of production, and banks and the media of 
exchange, either with or vviihout compensa- 
tion And something once regarded as a spe- 
cies of private property was abolished without 
compensating the owners when the institution 
of slavery was forbidden Can it be said that 
Hic author of the Emancipation Proclamation 
and the supporters of the Thirteentli Amende 
ment were not attached to the Constitution? 

Theic IS, It should be added, a further 
danger m the willful identification of 
Ameiicamsm with a particular body of 
economic practices. Many learned econ- 
omists predict for the near future an 
economic crash similar to that of 
If Americanism is equated with competi- 
tive capitalism, what happens to it if 
competitive capitalism comes a cropper? 
If loyilty and private enterprise are m- 
cxtricably associated, what is to preserve 
loyalty if private entetpnse fails? Those 
w'ho associate Americanism with a parcic- 
uhi piogram of economic practices have 
a giave responsibility, foi if their program 
should fail, they expose Americanism itself 
to disiepute. 

The effort to equate loyalty with con- 
foimity IS misguided because it assumes 
that there is a fixed content to loyalty 
and that this can be determmed and de- 
fined. But loyalty is a principle, and eludes 
definition except m its own terms. It is 
devotion to the best interests of the com- 
monwealth, and may require hostility to 
the particular policies w'hich the govern- 
ment pursues, the particular practices 
which the economy undertakes, the par- 
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tlcular institutions which society main- 
tains. "If there is any fixed star in our 
Constitutional conteliation,*’ said the 
Supreme Court in the Barnette case, "it is 
that no official, high or petty, can pre- 
scribe what shall be orthodox in politics, 
nationalism, religion, or other matters of 
opinion, or force citirens to confess by 
word or act their faith therein If there 
are any circumstances which permit an 
exception they do not now occur to us ” 

True loyalty may require, in fact, what 
appears to the naive to be disloyalty It 
may require hostility to certain provisions 
of the Constitution itself, and historians 
have not concluded that those who sub- 
scribed to the "Higher Law” were lacking 
in patriotism We should not forget that 
our tradition is one of protest and revolt, 
and It IS stultifying to celebrate the rebels 
of the past — Jefferson and Paine, Emer- 
son and Thoreau — while we silence the 
rebels of the present. "We are a lebcllious 
nation,” said Theodore Parker, known in 
his day as the Great American Preacher, 
and went on: 

Our whole history is treason, our blood was 
attainted before we were born, oiii creeds arc 
infidelity to the mother church, our consiim 
non, treason to our fatherland Whit of that' 
Though all the governors in the woi Id bid us 
commit treason against m,in, and set the cx 
ample, let us never submit 

Those who would impose upon us a 
new concept of loyalty not only assume 
that this IS possible, but have the pre- 
sumption to believe that they are com- 
petent to write the definition. We are 
reminded of Whitman’s defiance of the 
"never-ending audacity of elected per- 
sons." Who arc those who would set the 
standards of loyalty' They are Rankins 
and Bilbos, officials of the D A.R and the 
Legion and the NAM, Hearsts and Mc- 
Cormicks. May we not say of Rankin’s 
harangues on loyalty what Emerson said 
of Webster at the time of the Seventh of 


March speech: "The word honor m the 
mouth of Mr. Webster is like the word 
love in the mouth of a whore.” 

What do men know of loplty who 
make a mockery of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights, 
whose energies are dedicated to stirring 
up race and class hatreds, who would 
straitjacket the American spirit' What 
mdeed do they know of Americi — the 
America of Sam Adams and Tom Paine, 
of Jackson’s defiance of the Court and 
Lincoln’s celebiation of labor, of Tho- 
reau’s essay on Civil Disobedience and 
Emerson's championship of John Brown, 
of the Ameiica of the Fouiierists and the 
Come-Outers, of cranks and fanatics, of 
socialists and anarchists? Who among 
American heroes could meet their tests, 
who would be cleared by their commit- 
tees' Not Washington, vho was a rebel 
Not Jefferson, who wrote that all men 
are created equal and whose motto was 
"rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God ” 
Not Gairison, who publicly burned the 
Constitution, or Wendell Phillips, who 
spoke for the underprivileged everywhere 
and counted himself a philosophic il an- 
archist, not Seward of the Higher Law 
or Sumner of racial equality Not Lincoln, 
who admonished us to have malice toward 
none, chanty for all, oi Wilson, who 
warned that our flag was "a flag of liberty 
of opinion as well as of political liberty”, 
or Justice Holmes, who said that our Con- 
stitution IS an expermaent, that while that 
experiment is being made "we should be 
eternally vigilant against attempts to 
check the expiession of opinions that we 
loathe and believe to be fraught with 
death.” 

Ill 

There are further and more practical 
objections against the imposition of fixed 
concepts of loyalty or tests of disloyilty. 
The efioit IS itself a confession of fear, 
a declaration of insolvency. Those who 
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are sure of themselves do not need re- 
assurance, and those who have confidence 
in the strength and the virtue of America 
do not need to fear either criticism or 
competition. The effort is bound to mis- 
carry. It will not apprehend those who 
ate really disloyal, it will not even frighten 
them; it will affect only those w'ho can 
be labeled “radical.” It is sobering to re- 
call that though the Japanese relocation 
program, carried through at such incalcu- 
lable cost in misery and tragedy, was 
justified to us on the ground that the 
Japanese were potentially disloyal, the 
record does not disclose a single case of 
Japanese disloyalty or sabotage during the 
whole war. The warning sounded hy the 
Supreme Court in the Barnette flag-salute 
case is a timely one; 

Ultimate fuulitv of such attempts to compel 
obedience is the lesson of eicry such effort 
from the Roman dm e to stamp out Christian- 
ity as a disuirher of pagan unity, the fnquisi- 
tion as a means to icligious and ds'nasUc 
unity, the Siberian c\ilcs as a means to Rus- 
sian unity, down to the fast (ailing efforts of 
our present totalitarian enemies. Those who 
begin cocicise elimination of dissent soon find 
themsehes e\terminating dissenters. Compul- 
sory unification of opinion achieics only the 
unanimity of the graseyard. 

Nor ate we left to idle conjecture in this 
matter; we have had experience enough. 
Let US limit ourselves to a single example, 
one that is wonderfully rclcv.tnt. Back in 
1943 the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, deeply disturbed by alleged 
disloyalty among government employees, 
wrote a definition of subversive activities 
and proceeded to apph it. The definition 
was admirable, and no one could chal- 
lenge its logic or its symmetry; 

Subsersue actisitv dciiscs from conduct 
intentionally destruens e of or inimical to the 
Gosernment of the United States— that wliith 
seeks to undtimine its institutions, or to dis- 
tort its functions, or to impede its projects, or 
to lessen its efforts, the ultimate end being to 
overturn it all. 
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Surely anyone guilty of activities so de- 
fined deserved not only dismissal but 
punishment. But how was the test applied? 
It was applied to two distinguished schol- 
ars, Robert Morss Lovett and Goodwin 
Watson, and to one able young historian, 
William E. Dodd, Jr., son of our former 
Ambassador to Germany. Of almost three 
million persons employed hy the govern- 
ment, these were the three whose sub- 
versive activities were deemed the most 
pernicious, and the House cut them off 
the payroll. The sequel is familiar. The 
Senate concurred only to save a wartime 
appropriation; the President signed the 
bill under protest for the same reason. 
The Supreme Court declared the whole 
business a "bill of attainder” and there- 
fore unconstitutional. Who was it, in the 
end, who engaged in "subversive activi- 
ties” — Lovett, Dodd, and Watson, or the 
Congress which flagrantly violated Article 
One of the Constitution? 

Finally, disloyalty tests arc not only 
futile in application, they are pernicious 
in their consequences. They distract atten- 
tion from activities that ate really disloyal, 
and silence criticism inspired by true loy- 
alty. That there are disloyal elements in 
America will not be denied, but there is 
no reason to suppose that any of the tests 
now formulated will ever be applied to 
them. It is relevant to remember that 
when Rankin was asked why his Com- 
mittee did not investigate the Ku Klux 
Klan he replied that the Rian was not 
un-American, it was American! 

Who are those who are really disloyal? 
Those who inflame racial hatreds, who 
sow religious and class dissensions. Those 
who subvert the Constitution by violating 
the freedom of the ballot box. Those who 
make a mockery of majority rule by the 
use of the filibuster. Those who impair 
democracy by denying equal educational 
facilities. Those who frustrate justice by 
lynch law or by making a farce of jury 
trials. Those who deny freedom of speech 
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and of the press and of assembly. Those 
who press for special favors against the 
interest of the commonwealth. Those who 
regard public office as a source of private 
gain. Those who would exalt the military 
over the civil. Those who for selfish and 
private purposes stir up national antago- 
nisms and expose the world to the ruin 
of war. 

Will the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities interfere with the 
activities of these’ Will Mr. Truman’s 
disloyalty proclamation reach these’ Will 
the current campaigns for Ameiicanism 
convert these? If past experience is any 
guide, they will not. What they will do, if 
they are successful, is to silence criticism, 
stamp out dissent — or drive it under- 
ground. But if our democracy is to flourish 
It must have criticism, if our government 
IS to function it must have dissent. Only 
totalitarian governments insist upon con- 
formity and they — as we know — do so at 
their peril. Without criticism abuses will 
go unrebuked; without dissent our dy- 
namic system will become static. The 
American people have a stake m the main- 
tenance of the most thorough-going in- 
quisition into American institutions. They 
have a stake in nonconfoimity, for they 
know that the American genius is non- 
conformist. They have a stake in experi- 
mentation of the most radical character, 
for they know that only those who prove 
all things can hold fast that which is good. 

IV 

It is easier to say what loyalty is not 
than to say what it is. It is not conformity. 
It IS not passive acquiescence in the status 
quo. It IS not preference for evciything 
American over everything foreign It is 
not an ostrich-hke ignorance of otlier 
countries and other institutions It is not 
the indulgence in ceremony — -a flag salute, 
an oath of allegiance, a fervid verbal 


declaration. It is not a particular creed, a 
particular version of histoiy, a paiticultr 
body of economic practices, a parciculai 
philosophy. 

It IS a tradition, an ideal, and a piin- 
ciple. It IS a willingness to subordinate 
eveiy private advantage for the larger 
good. It IS an appreciation of the nth 
and diveise contributions that can come 
from the most varied sources. It is alle- 
giance to the traditions that have guided 
our greatest statesmen and inspiied our 
most eloquent poets — the traditions of 
freedom, equality, demociacy, tolerance, 
the tradition of the higher law, of experi- 
mentation, co-operation, and pluiahsm It 
is a realization chat America was born of 
revolt, flourished on dissent, became gieat 
through experimentation. 

Independence was an act of revolution, 
republicanism was something new undei 
the sun; the federal system was a vist 
experimental laboratoiy Physically Amci- 
icans were pioneers; in the realm of social 
and economic institutions, too, then tia- 
dition has been one of pioneering Fiom 
the beginning, intellectual and spiiitual 
diversity have been as cliaiactciistic of 
America as racial and linguistic The most 
distinctively Ameiican philosophies hate 
been transcendentalism — which is the 
philosophy of the Higher Law — and piag- 
matism — which is the philosophy of ex- 
perimentation and pluiahsm. These two 
principles are the vciy coie of American- 
ism: the principle of the Higher Law', or 
of obedience to the dictates of conscience 
rathci than of statutes, and the pimciple 
of piagmatism, or the icjcctioia of a single 
good and of the notion of a finished uni 
verse. From the beginning Amciicans have 
known that there were new woilds to 
conquer, new truths to be discovered 
Every effort to confine Ameiicanism to 
a single pattern, to constrain it to a single 
formula, is disloyalty to everything that 
IS valid m Americanism. 
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On Certain Characteristics 
of American Democracy 

Frank Tannenbaim, author and economist, poses 

questions the United Slates needs to ponder in these days when 
ideological competition is a cownionphce. "Is democracy some- 
thing that can be taught? Or is it something that can be learned 
only by practice, and is the practice itself conditioned by a his- 
torical process that cannot be repeated on order for any other 
people?" It IS important for students to realize that every society 
produces institutions and ideas as a result of a particular set of 
historical experiences set in a particular eniironment Eien where 
institutions or laws are transplanted they invariably detelop 
uniquely so that in operation they hardly resemble the parent 
institutions. In a generally optimistic new of the operation of 
American demociary, Mr. Tannenbaum insists that differences 
within It are only "about details and program ” In the light of 
developments in our economic structure some may ask whether 
a process of compromise and persuasion can survive. 


In a world barely nd of the threat of 
Nazi dictatorship in which the Amencan 
people seem girded for the herculean task 
of spreading democracy across the face of 
the globe, it is important to ask, what is 
this American faith with which we would 
endow the people of the earth? Can it be 
described so as to make it acceptable to 
folk steeped in other traditions, and, if 
made acceptable, can it also be accepted? 
Is democracy a doctrine written in a book 
that may be learned by heart, or is it 
something that cannot be encompassed in 
any theory, incarnated in any constitu- 
tion, or detailed in any system of law? Is 
democracy something that can be taught? 
Or is it something that can be learned 
only by practice, and is the practice itself 
conditioned by a historical process that 
cannot be repeated on order for any other 
people? It is really a question raised in 
response to the present effort to create 

From ' On Certain Characteristics 
Seiaire OiiaiUiIv, September, 1945. 


democratic regimes in other parts of the 
world — by order from above, by laws 
copied from the experience of other 
peoples, by ideas that have their roots in 
a specialized historical experience. Can the 
lessons of one culture be passed to another 
without losing the very essence of the 
lesson they would teach, the very mean- 
ings that give them substance? 

The ethos that pervades any social sys- 
tem is a very private, a very unique, 
multiple of values. It is a summary — an 
unwritten summary — of all the efforts, 
strivings, success and failures of all the 
past that makes the present what it is. 
The ethos cannot be passed on. The prac- 
tices which the ethos dictates have special 
meaning only in the setting where they 
have arisen. No formal declaratory state- 
ment of how democracy is practiced can 
make any other nation democratic. No 
machinery of election to office, no given 

bv Frank TanncnUium, Political 


of American Democracy,’’ 
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system of law is adequate for the purpose. 
Democracy is a function of the past ex- 
perience of a people and will differ as the 
ethos of the people differs. It may be true 
that there arc democratic elements in any 
society, and that a certain genus of educa- 
tion might in time nourish and cultivate 
a democratic way of life even in a nomi- 
nally nondemocratic community, but the 
emerging pattern of government would 
in some measure he encompassed by the 
traditional mores of the people who were 
being educated in the democratic way of 
life. If the new way of government 
proved incompatible with the peculiar 
ethos of the society where it was being 
developed, it would in the long run prove 
intolerable and unacceptable. Democracy 
beyond all other forms of government 
belongs to the people and must in some 
way fit in with a native slant and a native 
meaning, or it can have no meaning. 

This is not an argument that no new 
lesson can be learned from a new experi- 
ence; but, if the new lesson is not to 
prove ephemeral, then in some subtle 
measure it must be a continuation of the 
older lessons learned long since and em- 
bedded within the system of values that 
the people already have. If we would teach 
democracy to the peoples of the world, 
we must teach it on local rather than 
foreign foundations. The way of life must 
in the long run prove consistent with their 
inner sense of values. It must, in fact, 
by some magic appear to be and, in fact, 
be a continuation of their own past. The 
problem is subtle, difficult, and may prove 
beyond the competence of mere mortal 
men. But the lesson is clear — as clear as 
crystal. You cannot give peoples a set of 
permanent values which do not fit in with 
what they have already learned from their 
own old and painful history. Perhaps you 
can give a new slant to an old meaning, 
but no nation can be given a new set of 
values, new mores, a new ethos. If out 
task is not to prove futile, if our good 


intentions are not to turn to bitterness 
and taunt us with our failure, then we 
must seek in the basic experience of the 
peoples themselves the lesson of democ- 
racy we would teach them. Their history 
is as peculiar to them as our history Is 
peculiar to us, and we cannot improvise 
a new system of values for other peoples, 
just as no one could improvise a new 
system of values for us. 

American democracy is what it is. It 
Is not commensurable with other democ- 
racies, and it is largely immune from ex- 
terior currents of thought and action. 
Much has been said about the easy spread 
of autocratic ideas and ideals. What has 
not been said is that autocratic practices 
came to the surface and achieved implicit 
consent only in those parts of Europe 
where democracy had not prevailed before. 
As a simple statement of fact, totalitarian 
theories found substantial root only in 
countries where democratic habits did not 
exist before; for democracy is a habit, 
a way of life, a process of social relation- 
ship. It is not fundamentally a theory of 
government; it is a method of govern- 
ment that derives its consent from each 
person governed — even from those who 
oppose the specific things that the govern- 
ment may do. One may in a democracy 
oppose all of the actual policies of the 
administration and yet believe in democ- 
racy, because the methods of achieving 
the defeat of the present administration 
are also democratic. In a democracy, he 
who has a concern has a voice; and the 
voice of each counts for one — and only 
for one. The rest is a matter of counting. 
The right to a voice, the personal con- 
science in expressing it, the freedom to 
utter an opinion — even a wrong one — and 
the honesty of the count are all essential 
elements of any democratic society. Un- 
derlying it is the belief that the experience 
of the many is more inclusive than the 
experience of the few; that the voice of 
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the people is the voice of God; that what 
the people want is what they need. There 
is the further belief that no one knows 
better than the people themselves what 
they need al ihe moment. In a democratic 
society it is just as important to possess 
the nght to be wrong as the right to be 
right; for in any society where a wrong 
opinion cannot be uttered it is not possible 
for long to utter a right opinion. In the 
long run, wisdom is tested by experience. 
No one can be sure that his own judgment 
IS not in error, and he who has not the 
right to be wrong cannot long possess the 
right to be right. All of these elemental 
facts are true of every society where 
democracy is a habit, but American society 
contains elements that give the above 
special poignancy. 

Ours IS a social democracy. Neither 
class nor caste, nor special families domi- 
nate Ameiican life. We have no aiistoc- 
racy. Those of oui families that would 
draw an aiisiocratic mantle over them 
were born yesterday, and will have dis.ap- 
peared tonioriow. A list of the piominent 
leaders in American life would reveal 
that their fatheis or grandfathers were 
farmers, peddlers, laborers, skilled me- 
chanics, or lawjcrs' clerks who starved 
in boyhood, and ichieved standing by the 
grace of good fortune, peisonal ability, 
and the wealth of a glowing industiial 
society. The recoid will also show that 
many of the aiistoctats of yesterday have 
today shrunk back into the mass and are 
indistinguishible from them, for in 
Ameiican social life the test of status is 
a test of immediate achievement. He who 
survives must do so by his own works. 
No one in America can long live on his 
past, or on the p.ist of his fathers What 
you do — that is the fundamental test of 
American life There is a vertical flow in 
the United States that works both ways, 
and the movement upward of new ele- 
ments IS compensated for by a movement 
downward. While wealth may be impor- 
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tant. It Coo is temporary. Many a wealthy 
family of yesterday is in poverty today, 
and the papers record, almost daily, the 
death in poverty of the scion of a wealthy 
father of a generation or two ago. 

With the absence of class and social 
stratification goes an almost complete 
racial democracy. In the last century we 
have absorbed some thirty million for- 
eigners, who came from all parts of the 
world Literally every racial element in 
the world has gone into the making of 
the Ameiican community. Into the make- 
up of the American population have gone 
many thousands of English, Irish, Scotch, 
Itahans, Poles, Russians, Danes, Swedes, 
Fmns, Bulgarians, Turks, Armenians, 
Spaniards, Jews, Greeks, Germans, Chi- 
nese, Negroes, Mexicans, and representa- 
tives of every other racial and linguistic 
group in the world. In the same commu- 
nity, often in the same industrial estab- 
lishment, there have been, and there are, 
represent itives of twenty different racial 
elements After tlie first generation they 
are all Americans — a curious kind of cul- 
tural absorption has pervaded the atmos- 
phere, and has bred a new race out of the 
diverse elements of the world. While it is 
true that some elements have been more 
recalcitrant to absorption than others, it 
IS also tiuc that all elements have been 
proud of becoming Americans, and almost 
pathetically insistent in shedding the evi- 
dence of iheir origin. Intermarriage and 
3 common public school system have done 
their work so well that in the United 
States, for mote than fifty years, the 
source of origin has almost completely 
evaporated as a cause of separateness. 
While It IS true that special elements can 
be pointed as a contradiction of what has 
been said, it is still true, however, that 
the ptocess of absorption has been inh- 
nitcly more rapid than the process of 
stratification. At the present rate of in- 
tegration an American will, in the near 
future, have elements of so diverse a racial 
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basis that separate identification will be- 
come meaningless. The Negroes have for 
obvious reasons been less readily subject 
to this process of physical incorporation, 
but anyone who would deny that it goes 
on, and at an increasing rate, is not really 
aware of the social process in American 
life. 

Social democracy and racial democracy 
have gone hand in hand with religious 
democracy. There is more than religious 
freedom in the United States. There is 
almost a hind of religious inventiveness in 
the American community. Not only have 
the broad religious beliefs, brought over 
from the old world, had complete freedom 
to develop as they could, but an incredible 
number of American-born credos have 
risen and flourished. American ground 
seems to be specially favorable to new 
forms of faith — and, some of these new 
forms have become large and influential 
institutional groups. One need but men- 
tion the Mormon and Christian Science 
churches to make the point. There are, 
however, innumerable small sects. The 
city of Los Angeles is famous for the 
variety and the number of religious faiths 
that are to be found there. Not only has 
every religion been free to flourish and 
grow but every new religious form has 
found fertile ground. The conflict between 
the churches has taken the form of a 
competition for adherents. The denial of 
the completest freedom of worship is 
practically nonexistent, and the few voices 
of opposition have been lost in the general 
indifference to the issue raised. In the 
United States the worship of God is so 
varied that men profess their faith in 
every kind of temple, in every tongue, 
and in every form. The scmihysterical 
public baptisms among Southern Negroes, 
on one hand, and the stately formal ritual- 
ism of the Greek Church on the other, 
are but bare elements of a scale that runs 
as wide as the human imagination. 

Ours, too, is a political democracy in 


the specific sense of political organization. 
Foreign observers are often misled when 
they note the preponderance of two politi- 
cal parties. They should note that in both 
the Democratic and the Republican parties 
there are elements so diverse that under 
different conditions a great variety of 
parties could be constructed out of them. 
That they have not been is due to two 
very distinctive elements in American 
life. The first is the fact that local issues 
can be fought out locally, the party label 
being significant only in its national as- 
pects. A conservative Democrat from 
Mississippi and a radical Democrat from 
New York meet only on the national 
issues. The second is that third parties in 
the United States have been fluid and 
temporary. They have lasted long enough 
to demonstrate that they really repre- 
sented a considerable element in the voting 
population. As soon as that became evi- 
dent, the larger and older parties have . 
tended to absorb them by taking over 
their programs. That happened with the 
granger movement, with the prohibition 
movement, with the movement for old- 
age pensions; and these are but samples of 
a wide political process. The large parties, 
in spite of their seeming narrowness and 
definiteness, have really survived only be- 
cause in the long run they hat'c been open 
to groups as soon as these groups show 
sufficient importance to become a factor 
in winning an election. It is for that rea- 
son, in part, that in the United States 
there are at times numerous political 
parties. Our political parties are, in spite 
of their appearance historically, responsive 
to public demands — that has been their 
price for survival. 

Part of this process is a kind of fluid 
economic democracy which has long per- 
vaded American life. No one can under- 
stand the United States who does not 
understand that there is a persistent proc- 
ess of distribution of income that affects 
all groups. There is no economic interest 
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that is not organized There are large and 
frequently conflicting organizations of 
labor and innumerable organizations of 
capital, each seeking, and at times each 
in Its turn successfully, to influence pub- 
lic opinion in its favor There are groups 
in favor of the tariff and groups opposed 
to It; importers oppose the manufacturers; 
water transportation interests are in con- 
flict with the railways, the railways op- 
pose road transportation; and all of these 
may object to air transport subsidies. 
Agricultural interests are frcquentlv m 
opposition to manufacturing interests, 
and agiicultural groups may be sharply 
divided among themselves The cane sugar 
growers aie m conflict with the beet sugar 
groweis, and both of these oppose the 
sugar impoiters The fact is that there is 
a kind of divergence of interest in Amer- 
ican life that IS all-pervasive Each of 
these interests has its own organization; 
each m its turn influences and on occa- 
sion secures public favor and govern- 
mental aid, and each in turn affects the 
distribution of income of the American 
people. No one person, no one group, com- 
pletely dominates the scene, and each 
group must be constantly on the watch 
to maintain its position The effect of this 
upon the making of American democracy, 
a sensitive and responsive instrument of 
public policy, IS great, indeed It makes 
for lack of consistency in politics, but it 
also makes for freedom and for a shift 
of power as immediate needs, immediate 
pressure, and political acumen seem to 
require. 

These various factors demand a kind of 
equality befoie the law, and a kind of 
weighing of the place of public inteiest 
as against purely piivatc interest that 
giyes the Ameiican judicial system and the 
American Supreme Court, in particiilir, a 
place in the scheme of Ameiicin life that 
IS difficult for stiingeis to understand It 
also calls for a complete fieedom of the 
expression of opinion No such complex 


economic and social structure could sur- 
vive unless each interest could make itself 
heard, unless each grievance found a voice, 
unless each group could influence public 
opinion and public policy. Without free- 
dom of speech, press, assemblage and or- 
ganization, American democracy could 
not function. It can be said that freedom 
m that sense is as available in the Amer- 
ican community as can be expected m a 
social structure as large, varied and sec- 
tional as ours is Occasionally and locally 
an attempted stratification of opinion 
takes place, but it has always been tem- 
porary and always localized. Freedom is 
essential to the American economic and 
public life, and both the conservatives 
and radicals believe in it for themselves, 
and, therefore, for others. But such great 
divergence can survive only upon an 
assumption that the end in government 
is not victory but compromise. That ex- 
plains the good fellowship that follows a 
heated campaign for office, that is why no 
one assumes that defeat m a political cam- 
paign 15 the end of his program, that is 
why the dav after election the preparation 
for the next election may be said to begin. 
With us democracy is a method. The end, 
if one may be said to exist, is to persuade 
the majority to our point of view, and if 
we fail today, we may succeed tomorrow. 
With us the majority is right, but only 
temporarily. We will be right tomorrow, 
for the time being, as long as we have 
enough voters. The American way is by 
compiomise in little bits, by persuasion, 
by much talk and little bitterness; and 
if the next fellow is wrong today, we were 
wrong yesterday, though it is hard to 
admit With us all political bargains are 
temjioiarv, and all programs are for the 
da) No great battle is ever lost, and no 
great victorv is ever won. When the day 
IS over, and the new partv comes to office. 
It continues the program that it de- 
nounced yesterday, largely because it 
would lose its adherents if it changed it. 
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Our differences ere about details of 
method and program; the basic ends arc a 
good life and freedom of method in 


achieving it. These are so deeply ingrained 
as to be descriptive of what we call the 
American democracy. 


Democracy in the American Tradition 

T. SWdflfl is that unusual individual, a re- 

search chemist who has also achieved stature as a social scientist. 

A career civil servant in the Deparmicnt of Agriculture, Mr. 

Harding has devoted thirty years to enlightening Americans 
about scientific development and in protecting them against 
frauds. In this article he has sought to examine our heritage 
of political philosophy. What were the things feared by the 
Founding Fathers? Mr. Harding suggests four: monarchy, mo- 
nopolies, legalism, and the common people. But in addition to 
these negative aspects, they affirmed belief in the right and duty 
of revolution, of resistance to bad government, and in an unquali- 
fied freedom of expression. It is appropriate in a period when 
loyally is coming to be interpreted as conformity that we should 
rc-cxaminc our great tradition with its emphasis upon individual 
integrity. 


Of the many who discuss the subject, it 
is a rare few, indeed, who ever bother to 
scrutinize what wc are wont to call 
Democracy. 'What is the essential Amer- 
lean tradition insofar as it can be dis- 
cerned intellectually} 

The answer to that question requires a 
look into history. What were the basic 
trends of thought of the oft-quoted 
and frequently misinterpreted Founding 
Fathers, as expressed in their speeches and 
writings? Can the thread of this thought 
be discerned as it comes on down to our 
own time? 

A little study reveals that this thought 
had half a dozen or so outstanding 
characteristics. Naturally things have 
changed. Some of the matters that so 
deeply interested or disturbed the Found- 
ing Fathers have lost significance. Some 
problems have disappeared. 

From “Democracy in the American Tradition,' 
nal of I:cofwnjics and Sociology, January, 1947. 


Nevertheless it is remarkable that so 
many questions which agitated them 
assume importance today. This Is given 
added emphasis when wc consider that 
our country stands in a chaotic world 
and is itself beaten by many diverse winds 
of strange and, it seems, alien doctrines. 

Distrust of monarchy was powerful 
among early Americans. This was perhaps 
not so characteristic of Alexander Hamil- 
ton as of Thomas Jefferson. George 
Washington distrusted monarchy rather 
less because he appears to have anticipated 
its inevitable return in America. Never- 
theless, there was much outcry against 
forms and ceremonies that were rcg.irded 
as monarchical. 

Great fear was also expressed about 
continued re-election of Presidents. 
Jefferson especially considered this a most 
dangerous precedent. "While it is a fact of 
* by T. Swann Harding, Tbe American jour- 
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historical record that Washington retired 
from the Presidency as a matter of ex- 
pediency, and because his estates urgently 
needed his personal attention, JefFerson 
retired after his second term as a matter 
of sacred principle and sought to establish 
a precedent. There is no evidence that 
Washington sought to establish such a 
precedent. 

Writing to James Madison, Jefferson 
said, in criticism of the newly-proposed 
Constitution: 

The sct-oncl fc.uurc I ili^likc, and strongly 
dislike, is the jl).iiHlt)nnicnl, in c\ct\ msiancc, 
of the priiKiplc of loUilion in oHkc, and most 
particul.iils in the case til the Picsident Rea- 
son and experience icll us, ihai ihe first magis- 
trate will alwass Ic re-elected it he mav be 
re-eleciccl. He is then an ofiicer foi hfc This 
once obsened, it becomes of so much con<c- 
qucncc to certain nations, to h.ue a fiicnd 
or a toe at the head of our affairs, th.it they 
will inlcifcic with moncs and with aims. 

In a letrer to David Humphreys, Jeffer- 
son was still of the same opinion. He still 
thought chat the President should be 
perpetually ineligible insccad of per- 
petually ic-eligible for election. However, 
three states out of eleven had declared 
against his tliory, so he reluctantly said 
"we must suppose w'e are wrong,” since 
the majority should lulc. 

Secondly, the Founding Fathers greatly 
feared monopolies, though many leading 
citizens, who form the nucleus around 
which organizations of superpatnots elab- 
orate themselves, have viewed them with 
such sympathy as deeply to revile any 
who would regulate them. Yet Vi'ashing- 
ton so hated monopolists, and what he 
regarded as privileged classes, that he 
once angrily exclaimed: 

It is much lo be l.nncnlcd dial each stale, 
long cie tills, lias not liuiUcd them dovn as 
the pesb ot soticlv and tlie gicalcsl enemies 
W'e ha\e to the ha['pincss ot America I would 
to Gofl that one ol the most atiotimis in 
each stale were hung in giliheis upon a gal- 
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lows Eve times as high as the one prepared 
by Haman. 

Washington's friend Jefferson was 
somewhat milder and somewhat less in 
favor of lynchings. But he wrote Elbridge 
Gerry: 

I sinccielv belies e, w'lth you, the banking 
csuhlisliments are more dangerous than stand- 
ing ainiies. 

Writing Madison regarding the new Con- 
stitution, Jefferson said: 

The saying that there shall be no monopo- 
lies, lessens the incitements to ingcnintv, 
winch is spurred by the hope of a monopoly 
for a limned time, as of fourteen years; but 
die benefit of even limited monopolies is too 
doubtful, to be opposed to tliat of their gen- 
eral suppression. 

Obviously if the mere monopoly a 
patent gave an individual aroused Jeffer- 
son's apprehension he would have opposed 
the great unregulated monopolies of later 
times. Daniel Webster carried this philos- 
ophy a little further when he said: 

The freest gov crnmcni cannot long endure 
when the tendency of the law is to create a 
rapid accumulation of property in the hands 
of a few' and to render the masses poor and 
dependent. 

The late Calvin Coolidge restated this 
tradition when he held that 

The Government of the United States is a 
device for maintaining in perpetuity the rights 
of the people, with the ultimate extinction of 
all privileged classes. 

Third, distrust of law was a funda- 
mental part of early governmental theory 
in the United States. Disrespect for law 
was not only countenanced; it was ad- 
vocated. The broad form of this doctrine 
occurs in Thoreau's words: 

It is not desirable to cultivate respect for 
the law, so much as for the right. The only 
obligation I have a right to assume, is to do 
at aiiv time what I think right 

Surely the vigilantes would also have 
deported Thoreau. 
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Writing on law to William Johnson, 
Jefferson said: 

Lavvs are made for men of ordinary under- 
standing, and should, therefore, be construed 
by the ordinal) rules of common sense Their 
meaning is not to be sought for in mctaphvsi 
cal subtleties, which ma) make anything mean 
everything or nothing at pleasure It should 
be left to sophisms of adsocates, whose trade 
It IS, to proic that a defendant is a plain 
tiff 

Naturally Jefferson feared and dis- 
trusted the Supreme Court. Yet he wrote 
the following to Madison: 

The insialnliiv of oui laws is rcallv an un 
mense c\il I think it would be well to pro 
vide in our constitutions, that there shall 
always be a iw the mouth between the cn 
glossing a bill and passing it, that a should 
then be offered to its passage without chang 
ing a word, and that if circumstances should 
be thought lo require a speedier passage, ii 
should take two-thirds of both Houses, inste<id 
of a bare majority 

Jefferson and his followers felt that 
there was gtcat danger in usurpation of 
power by the Supreme Court and its 
ultimate dictatorship. Writing to William 
Johnson, the aged statesman said: 

There IS no danger I apprehend so 
much as the consolidation of our go\crnmcnt 
by the noiseless, and therefore unalarming, 
instrumentality of the Supreme Court I 
must comfort myself with the hope that the 
judges will see the importance and dutv of 
gising their country the only esidencc they 
can gi\e of fidelit) to its Constitution and 
integrity in the administration of us laws, 
that IS to say, by every one’s gismg his opin- 
ion <e7iaum and publicly on the case he 
decides The \ery idea of cooking up opin- 
ions m concla\c, begets suspicions that some 
thing passes which fears the public ear, and 
this, spreading by degrees, must produce at 
some time abridgement of tenure, faciht\ of 
remosal, or some other modification which 
may promise a remedy 

It will be remembered that Jefferson 
was President when the famous Mai bury 
V. Madaon decision was rendered by John 


Marshall. Writing to William Johnson 
about three years before his death, Jeffer- 
son reviewed this case, though his aged 
memory tricked him once or twice He 
was still concerned about the manner m 
which justices of the Supreme Court 
blandly "advanced beyond its constitu- 
tional limits.” He accused John Maishall 
of making many extrajudicial statements 
m his opinions and then went on. 

This piacticc of John Marshall, of l^a^ cling 
out of lus case to prescribe what ihc law 
would be m a moot case not bcfoit the court 
IS scry irregular and \erv censurable 1 iccol 
lect another instance, and the most particii 
larh, perhaps, because it in some mcisurc 
bore on myself Among the midniglu appoint 
ments of Mr Adams, were commissions to 
sonic fedcial justices of the jicace for K]l\ 
andria j District of Columbia | 'Ihcsc wcit 
signed and scaled by him, but not dehscicd 
I found them on the table of the Dcpaiimcnl 
of State, on my entrance into ofhcc, and I 
fnrehade their deliver) Marbury, nimcd in 
one of them, [.ind sctcial oihcis | applied 
to the Supreme Com t for a mandamus to ilie 
Sccitlai) of State, Mi Madison, to dclivci 
die commission intended for him The Court 
dctu mined at once, that being an ongnnl 
process, they had no cognisance of it and 
diercfoic the question befoic them w is ended 
But die Chief Justice went on to las down 
what the law would be, hid they jurisdiction 
of the case, to wit that they should command 
the deliscry The object was clearl) to instruct 
any other courf basing the jurisdiction, what 
they should do if Marbury should apply lo 
diem Besides the improprictc of this gratui 
tous interference, could anything exceed the 
pcncrsion of law^ foi it there is .any prm 
ciplc of law neser vet contridicicd, it is that 
dcliscrv IS one of the essentials to the inlidin 
of a deed Although signed and sealed, yet as 
long as It remains in die hands of tlie pans 
himself, It IS in ficn only it is not a deed, and 
can he made so only by its dclnery In the 
hands of a third person u may he made in 
escrow But whatever is in the hands of the 
executive offices is cciiainly deemed to be in 
die hands of the President, and in this case 
was actually in my hands, because, when 1 
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countermanded them, there was as yet no 
Secretary of State Yet this case of Marbury 
and Madison is continually cited by bench 
and bar, as if it were settled law, without any 
animadtersion on its being merely an obitet 
dissertation of the Chief Justice 

This ancient brand of Americanism 
discouraged rather thin inculcated re- 
spect for law, as evidenced by Thoreau 
above. Emerson not only wrote that 
“hence, the less government we have the 
better — the fewer laws, the less confided 
power,” but also- "Every actual State is 
corrupt. Good men must not obey the 
law too well ” During the Mexican War 
it was Theodore Pirher, no less, who 
declared 

I think lightlv of what is called treason 
against a gosernment Tint mav be sour duty 
todav, or mine 

Fourth, John Adams as well as Found- 
ing Fathers Washington, Hamilton, and 
Jefferson vastly distrusted the common 
people. When they spoke of democncv, 
they did not, any of them, mean the 
“rabble ” Writing to John Melish, Jeffer- 
son said that George Washington was 
neither Federalist, separatist, Angloman, 
nor monarchist “He sincerely wished the 
people to have as much self-government 
as they were competent to exercise them- 
selves.” But Washington differed strongly 
with Jefferson on only one point 

I had more confidence than he had in the 
natural integrity and discretion of the people, 
and in the safety and extent to which they 
might trust themsebes svith a control over 
their goiernment 

Washington, therefore, was not espe- 
cially democratic Jefferson, m turn, was 
distrustful of all who worked in manu- 
facturing. While he would have been 
willing to extend the power of the vote 
to many agricultunlists who yvould 
have been denitd this by others, he felt 
manuf itturing so degrading to man that 
workers in factories could scarcely be 
regarded as competent human beings 


Yet Jefferson held property sacred, 
chough he did change the expression to 
“pursuit of happiness,” m writing the 
Declaration of Independence The ideas 
of the American Revolution centered 
around property as the key to happiness. 
Locke and Rousseau were its apostles. As 
William Kay Wallace puts it: 

Locke's principle that government exists to 
secure property, and Rousseau’s doctrine that 
men arc born equal in the sense of being en- 
dowed wi'h equal rights to life and liberty,” 
were combined in the popular mind so as to 
form a single principle, tersely expressed in 
tile American Declaration of Independence 
as the “pursuit of happiness ” 

Adams held to the philosophy of 
"natural aristocracy.” Those mentally 
equipped to rise would become leaders m 
any society no matter what its restraints. 
Oddly enough, modern biology and gene- 
tics confirm the half-truths behind this 
dogma. Children of different genetic 
heritage are known to react utterly differ- 
ently to the same tiaining, environment, 
and opportunities. It is known also that 
the inherent intellectual capacity of an 
individual cannot be very greatly in- 
creased by any known means of mental 
traimng at any period of mental develop- 
ment 

Differences in school children are now 
known to be due to a greater extent to 
differences in inherited nature than to 
differences in environment and educa- 
tional opportumty. Some will achieve 
under the same circumstances which 
leave others in doltage. It goes against 
the gram to believe that all men are not 
born equal, but it is genetically true 
nevertheless Of course, personality is the 
result of the interaction of heredity and 
environment. 

Possibly Washington also had an 
inkling of the fact that there would be 
many more dolts than persons of achieve- 
ment In any case, he was himself sing- 
ularly distrustful of democracy We have 
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Jefferson’s word for this and Jefferson 
knew V/ashingcon as well as any man. 
Writing to one Walter Jones, Jefferson 
ga%e a resume of George Washington’s 
character as he understood it. The fol- 
lowing ^ords are extremely important: 

He has often declared to me that he 
considered our nev Constitution as an erffen 
merJ on the practicabilitj of republican gov 
ernment, and uith tih<it dose of man 

could be tiV'^ted joi his otvn good, that he 
tv as determined the expeiiment should hat e a 
jail tiial and would lose the last drop of his 
blood in support ot it And tliesc declarations 
U nf'ciittl to mt ojttnet and moie point 
edl^ because he knew mv suspicions ot Colo 
nel Hamilton s views, and probably had heard 
from liim the same declarations w Inch I had, 
to wit, tliat the Urinsh constitution, with its 
unequil representation, corrujuion and odier 
existing abuses, was ilie most perfect govern 
ment which had ever been established on 
earth, and that a reformation of those abuses 
would make it impracticable government’ / 
do belieie that Oeoigi Washington had not a 
film confidence tn the dm ability of ow gotr 
emment He was naturall} distrustful of men, 
and inclined to gloomv apprehensions and I 
was ever persuaded that a belief that we must 
at length end in something like a British con 
stituiion, had some weight in his adotnion ot 
the ceremonies of levees, birthdavs, pompous 
meetings with Congress, and other foims of 
the same character, calculated to prepare us 
gradual!) for a change which he believed pos 
sible, and to let it come on with as Imle 
shock as might be to the public mind 

Note the words italic ized by the 
present writer. George Washington was 
far from democratic. He looked with 
much distrust upon democratic processes 
Only m later days did he come around 
to sound Americanism In his Farewell 
Address he said: 

The basis of our political S) stems is the 
right of the people to make and to liter their 
Constitutions ot Government It, m tlie 
Opinion of the people, the distribution or 
modification of the Constitutional powers lx: 
tn any particular wrong, let it be corrected by 


an amendment m the wav which the Con 
sUtution designates 

Obviously it would be difficult to define 
cither the government or the constitution 
in static terms. Vigilante oaths are hence 
absurd insofar as thev pretend to bind 
anyone to past beliefs about such instru- * 
ments. Indeed no less a dignitary than 
Washington expressed great distrust of 
government, a fifth doctrine of the 
founding Fathers, saying, in 2785: 

Govemment is not reason it is not c!o 
quence, it is forcef Like fire «t is i dingei lus 
senanr and a fearful master, nevei foi a 
moment should it be left to mesponsble 
action I 

Thoiciu naturally would go further for 
he was an anarchist He it was who de- 
clared: 

I liwrulv accept the motto— Thii govern 
ment is best which governs leisi md I 
should like to see it acted up to inoie 1 1 uclh 
and svstcmaticall) Carried out, it iinilK 
amounts to this, winch I also believe— lint 
government is Ixst which governs not at ill 
and when men arc prepaied ior it tint will 
be the kind of government which ihev will 
have Government is at best but an expedient 
but most governments are usualH, and ill 
governments sometimes, expedient 

Woodrow Wilson adhered strictly to 
this basic philosophy when, in an addiess 
to the foreign-born in Philadelphia, he 
said. 

You have lust taken an oath of allegiance 
to the Lnited Sntes Of allegiance to whom*' 
Of illegiancc to no one unless it be God 
Ccrliin!\ not of allcguncc to those who tem 
poianl) represent the Greit Government 

In another address, he said: 

Liberty has ncvci come trom government 
Lileriy lias alwavs come from the subjLLis ol 
It The history of liberty is i histoiv of the 
limiUUons of government power not the in 
CICISC ot It 

Hence, from the standpoint of supci 
patriotism, such persons as Washington, 
Thoreau, Emerson, and Wilson should 
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have had their treatment with traditional 
tar and feathers, and then should have 
been beaten, jailed, and, if possible, de- 
ported. But worse is yet to come. The 
“Essential American Tradition” — the 
phrase was once used by jessee Lee Ben- 
nett as a book title — not only counte- 
nanced, but advocated, open rebellion. 
Citizens were encouraged to rebel against 
what they regarded as bad government, 
even to destroy it by violent revolution 
if that seemed necessary. 

In 1774 Samuel Adams declared that 
when the people thought their rulers had 
prostituted the power entrusted to them, 
and were oppressive and subversive, in- 
stead of supporting a free constitution, 
"they are no longer to be deemed magis- 
trates vested with a sacred character, but 
become public enemies and ought to be 
resisted.” Thomas Jefferson, writing to 
David Hartley in 1787, greeted news of a 
, recent insurrection in Massachusetts with 
such satisfaction. 

Writing Madison the same vear, jeffer- 
*son said; 

I ms n, I am nut a fi tend to a s ers energetic 
gosernment It is alss.ivs oppicssise U plates 
the gmerntirs indeed lunie at their e.tse, at 
the expense of tlie people The late rel'clliou 
in Mass.ichusetts h.is giicn more alarm, than 
I think It should h.nc done. Calculate that 
one rebellion in thirteen slates in the course 
of elescn years, is hut one for e.ich state in .1 
century and a half No ciiuntiv should he 
long without one Nor will anv dcgiee of 
posver in the liaiuls ot goicrnmcnt, piescnl 
insurrections. 

This close friend and confidant of 
George Washington wrote even more 
emphatically to Judge Tvler in 1S04: 

God forbid we should eser be iwcnts' \eais 
without sucii a rebellion Tjic jicoplc tannol 
be all, and alw.us, infoimed. The pait wliu.li 
is wrong will be discontented in propoition 
to the inipoil.incc of the facts they iniscon- 
cene. It they leniain cpiiet under such cir- 
cumstances. It Is a leihaigji, the forerunner 
of death to the public liberty. 


The Constitution of the State of Mary- 
land (1776) actually advocates armed 
revolt against bad government in these 
words: 

The doctrine of no-resistance, against arbi- 
trarv pow er and oppression, is absurd, slac ish, 
and ilcstructue of the good and happiness of 
mankind 

William Ellery Channing in t 8 i 2 de- 
clared: 

So far is the existing gmernment from be- 
ing clotlied with an iniiolahle sanctitv, that 
the cinzen, in particular circumstances, ac- 
quires the right, not only of remonstrating, 
but of employing force for its destruction. 

Abraham Lincoln, addressing the first 
Republican convention in Illinois m i 86 f, 
said: 

This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people that inhabit it. Wheneicr they 
shall grow weary of the existing gmernment, 
they can exercise their constitutional right ot 
amending it, or their revolutionary right to 
dismember and 01 erthrow it. 

How' did we attain today’s effete condi- 
tion in which we regard a constitutional 
amendment as in bad taste, affect to look 
up to the Supreme Court as infallible, and 
view armed rebellion against bad govern- 
ment with horror? 

Superpatriotism as well as adoration of 
the existing Constitution were always 
suspect. Curiously enough, those arch 
enemies, Alexander Hamilton and Thomas 
Jefferson, were m closer agreement about 
such matters than most people today are 
aware. Hamilton held that "people have 
the right to alter or to abolish the estab- 
lished Constitution whenever they find it 
inconsistent with their happiness.” Jeffer- 
son declared that "no society can make a 
perpetual constitution or even a perpetual 
law.” He went on that any law or con- 
stitution expired naturally in about thirty- 
four years; its enforcement thereafter 
amounted to an unjustifiable act of force. 

In denouncing alien and sedition acts 
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Madison made it plain also that, had 
sedition acts forbidden attacks upon the 
existing government in the days of the 
Confederation, the United States might 
still have languished under that inept form 
of government. Webster not only said 
"Repression is the seed of revolution,” but 
also tolerantly held that quite other forms 
of government than ours might exist else- 
where, and that preference should be 
enjoyed by other peoples free from moles- 
tation. 

According to Merle Curti, conservative 
elements among the Founding Fathers also 
believed in the revolutionary principle* 
This belief had an English background. 
The doctrine of the necessary overthrow 
of tyrannical kings and governments 
formed part of the philosophy of Natural 
Rights. Hamilton declared that the peo- 
ple, if betrayed by their representatives 
should exert their original rights and over- 
throw the usurpers. 

John Adams confided in his diary in the 
year of Dan Shays’ rebellion that a revolu- 
tion is one of the strongest proofs of the 
virtue and good sense of a people though 
he later qualified this by saying that revo- 
lutions must never be undertaken rashly 
or without deliberate consideration and 
sober reflection. Madison, another leader of 
reactionary or conservative forces against 
attacks on property interests during the 
post-Revolutionary period, declared that 
the people "have an indubitable, inalien- 
able and infeasible right to reform or 
change their government, whenever it 
may be found adverse or inadequate to 
the purposes of its institution.” 

Jefferson’s views are indicated above. 
Daniel Webster held that the people may 
overthrow their government if they 
choose to do so. In debate with Hayne he 
said that while civil institutions were 
established by peoples for public benefit, 
"when they cease to answer the ends of 
their existence, they should be changed.” 

Lincoln declared that people every- 


where had the right to rise up and shake 
off existing government and form a new 
one if it suited them better. Indeed, he 
remarked that "any portion of such peo- 
ple that can, may revolutionize and make 
their own of so much of the territory as 
they inhabit.” 

Presidents McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Taft did not follow this tradi- 
tional attitude, however. Its last state- 
ment was made by President Woodrow 
Wilson when he upheld the right of revo- 
lution at San Francisco In 1919. By 1921, 
thirty-four States had made advocacy of 
violent overturn in government a penal 
offense, and so passed another fundamental 
doctrine of the revered Founding Fathers. 
Today "The Revolution” is something 
long past to which even venerable mem- 
bers of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution may refer with pious and de- 
votional sanctimony. It has no place in 
our current thinking as it had in th.at of, 
our forefathers. 

We live in a country whose tradition 
also favors unqualified freedom of expres-* 
sion, unlimited respect for free inquiry 
and liberal education, and absolute toler- 
ance for opposing opinion. Only thus can 
the democratic process function. Evidence 
for this tradition is so overwhelming and 
prolific that here we can do no more than 
skim it. 

We might begin with Thomas Paine’s 
aphorism: 

He that would make his own libcrlv secure, 
must gu.nrd even his enemy frfjm oppres- 
sion, for if he violates this duty he cst.ihlishcs 
a precedent which will reach himself. 

Jefferson, writing to William Charles 
Jarvis, held: 

I know no safe depository of the ullimnte 
powers of society but the people thcmschcs; 
and if we think them not enlighlcnt'd enough 
to exercise their control with a wholesome dis 
cretion, the remedy is not to take it Irom 
them but to inform their discretion by edu- 
cation. 
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J. A. Andrews, an early governor of 
Massachusetts, said: 

I care not for the truth or error of the 
opinions held or uttered, nor for the niwlom 
of the words or time of their attempted ex- 
pression, w hen I consider dus great question 
of fundamental significance, this great right 
[of free expression] which must he secure 
before free society can be said to stand on any 
foundation, but only on temporary and capn 
Clous props 

In his first inaugural address Lincoln 
voiced his own Americanism by saying: 

A go\ eminent had better go to the sets 
extreme in toleration than to do aught that 
could be construed into an interference uidi 
or to teopardize in any degree the common 
rights of citizens 

The eaily American scientist, Thomas 
Cooper, who died in 1839, held that: 

No doctrine, of « hates ei nature 11 he, or 
* \\ hates er us tendency, ought to be suppitssed 
For It IS eithei manitcsllv false, or its truth 
IS dubious 

If true It must be made operative. If false 
It convicts Itself without suppression. But 
if dubious then only the ficest possible 
discussion can cstiblish its true value. 

Channing held: 

The progress of society depends on nothing 
more than on the exposure of time sanctioned 
abuses sshich cannot be touched without of 
fending multitudes, and on the promulgaiion 
of principles which are in advance of public 
sentiment and practice and which arc consc 
quentlv, at war with the habits, prejudices, 
and immediate interests of large classes of 
the communitv 

To this sentiment Wendell Phillips added 
his voice: 

How shall we ever learn toleration for what 
we do not hehese’ The last lesson a m.m 
ever learns is that hbeitv of thought and 
speech is the right foi all mankind, that the 
man who denies every article of our creed 
IS to be allowed to preach just as often and 
just as loud as we ourselves. 


We detect here an echo of the doctrine 
so long attributed to Voltaire but so far 
not found in his writings: I disagree abso- 
lutely with what you have to say hut shall 
defend to the death your right to say it 
freely. In modern times this classic doc- 
trine has often been embodied in the 
opinions of leading American jurists. 
Judge Augustus Hand, in the case of Max 
Eastman, held it the right of every citizen 
freely to express his opinions about the 
Great War, about this country’s partici- 
pation therein, about the desirability of 
making peace, the demerits of conscrip-, 
non, or the claims made by conscientious 
objectors to war. 

This held true. Judge Hand said, even, 
when these opinions "are opposed to the 
opinions and policies of the Administra- 
tion; and even though the expression of 
such opinion may unintentionally and 
indirectly discourage recruiting and en- 
listment.” Judge Pound, in a "Red” case, 
used the doctrine, saying: 

Aldmugh ihe defendant mav be the worst 
of men, although Left Wing Snciahsm is a 
menace to oig.ini/ed government, the rights 
of the best of men arc secure only as the 
rights of the vilest and most .nbhorrent are 
[vrotetted 

Chiiles Evans Hughes, speaking of the 
ouster of the Socialist assemblymen from 
Albany in 1920, said: 

It IS the essence of the institutions of liberty 
that It be rceogni/ed that guilt is personal 
and c.mnot be attiibutcd to the holding of 
opinion nor to mere intent in the absence of 
oven acts 

We should expect Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to espouse the doctrine with his 
own tincture of wit, which he did, say- 
ing: 

With elfervcvcing opinions, as with the not 
vcl forgotten cliamp.agne, the quickest way 
to la dicm get flat is to let them get exposed 
to Jir 

In many opinions, of course, he advocated 
freedom of expression. 
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What then are the essentials of tradi- 
tional Americanism, if we may presume 
to judge it as expounded by leading Amer- 
ican citizens from the time of the Revo- 
lution on? They appear to be somewhat 
as follows. 

There was strong distrust of monarchy 
and it was rather generally felt that Presi- 
dents should not be re-elected. Monopolies 
and privileged classes should be abolished. 
There should be as little government as 
we can possibly get along with, and as 
little respect for law as can be contrived 
.without relapse into open anarchy. The 
common people were not to be trusted; 
rule should really be in the hands of a sort 
of intellectual aristocracy. 

It would not be a bad thing at all if 
the people rebelled against government by 
force every now and then, staged a new 
revolution as needed by new generations, 
and set up a government more pleasing 
to them. This involved the aforesaid dis- 
trust of government generally. In fact it 
was suggested that the Constitution be 
constantly readapted to new needs, and 


be completely revised by each new gen- 
eration which felt that necessary. 

Finally, it was held that there should 
always be unqualified and unlimited free- 
dom in the expression of opinion by every 
means, and regardless of its character. 
This involved extension of the most liberal 
education possible, and the establishment, 
preservation, and utilization of the spirit 
of free inquiry, which were thought to be 
the sole agents capable of promoting 
proper functioning of the democratic 
process. 

Is this something to tie to? It is about 
what we get when we consider the delib- 
erate opinions of those who best represent 
the essential American tradition. Is this 
sufficient bulwark against the incursions 
of communistic or totalitarian ideals of 
government? How many good average 
Americans are really acquainted with the 
basic philosophic beliefs and traditions 
underlying their system of government? 
Familiar and unfamiliar statements of 
great Americans have been given here to 
acquaint them with this tradition. 
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The Military and Civil Liberty 

Robert E. Cushman IS Goldwm Smith Professor of 
Government at Cornell Uiinersity, and director of Cornell Re- 
search m Cud Liberties In this selection from his article, "Civil 
Liberties m the Atomic Age," Mr. Cushman seeks to present a 
realistic appiaisal of the dangeis insohed in expanding the range 
and scope of military activity and influence in the United States. 
The real issue at stake is not one msohing any aiticism of mo- 
lives, but ralhci a recognition that the nature of military organi- 
zation and Its puipose conflicts »iih democratic procedures. The 
Army and Navy “cannot afloid the luxury of the deliberate pro- 
cediiies, open discussion, and meticulous concern for minority 
rights which should characterize the functioning of a democratic 
state in dealing with questions of public policy'” Therefore, 
Americans need to ponder the implicauons of an expanding re- 
liance upon piofcssional military men m kes policy determining 
posts of the gosernment. 


The suggestion that military domination 
over the atomic bomb is likely to endanger 
civil liberty is not an attack upon the 
Army and Navy, No rational person can 
withhold his admiration of the magmfi- 
cent achievements of our armed forces, 
or his gratitude for their services to the 
Nation during the war just ended. To see 
a threat to cml liberty in any broadening 
of the area of military control is merely 
to be realistic about the essential purposes, 
nature, and methods of military power. 
The joh of the Army is to fight and to be 
at all times in readiness to defend the 
national security. To be able to do this, 
it must be so organized and disciplined 
that it can move fast. It must make quick 
and final decisions grounded upon military 
considerations and usually surrounded by 
complete secrecy. Ii cannot afford the 
luxury of the deliberate procedures, open 
discussion, and meticulous concern for 
minority rights which should characterize 
the functioning of a democratic state in 


dealing with questions of public policy. 

Because the Army is the kind of or- 
ganization it is, because it has the kind 
of job it has, and because it must use the 
kind of methods it docs, we have wisely 
built a fence around it, both in our think- 
ing and in our constitutional provisions, 
to keep it from moving into areas in 
which there is no fighting to be done, to 
prevent it from supplanting the normal 
deliberative processes of civil government, 
and to prevent it from overriding civil 
liberty. To take these precautions is not 
to cast doubt upon the efficiency or the 
patriotism of our military leaders, but 
merely to recognize that it is not the job 
of the policeman to run the public schools 
or enact the city ordinances. 

BULWARK. AGAINST MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 

The student of history will recall that 
our strict subordination of military to 


From “Civil Liberties in the Atomic Age,” by Robert E. Cushman, The Anmils of the Amef>- 
can Academy oj Political and Social Science, January. 1947 
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civil authority stems, not from the argu- 
ments of political philosophers, but from 
the bitter struggles in England and 
America by which the people won their 
freedom from arbitrary and self-sustam- 
ing military power. The British Bill of 
Rights of 1789 contained a clause which 
placed the British Army squarely under 
the control of Parliament, and ever since 
that time the civil control of military 
power in England has been kept alive 
by the process of doling out for one year 
at a time, under the provisions of the 
Mutiny Act, the money necessary to keep 
the Army going. 

When we came to establish our own 
National Government, the recollection 
was flesh in the minds of American 
leaders that England had sought to im- 
pose militiry government upon at least 
some of Its lecilcitrant American colo- 
nies, In spite of the fact that we came 
perilously near losing our War for In- 
dependence because our Army was de- 
pendent for support upon an inept and 
inefiBcient Continental Congress, the men 
who framed our Constitution made sure 
that the military power of the new 
government was safely subordinated to 
civilian control A civnlian officer, the 
President of the United States, was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy Congress was given the sole power 
to declare war. Congress was also given 
the power "to raise and support armies,” 
but with the express stipulation that “no 
appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two years ” 

These constitutional clauses hive been 
supplemented by long-established govern- 
mental and political usage Thus, with 
two or three exceptions in our long his- 
tory, all of our Secretaries of War and 
Navy have been civilians Congiess, in 
appropriating money for the Army and 
Navy, has exercised important powers 
over military organization and policy, and 
every commission conferred on officers of 


the Army and Navy from ensigns and 
second lieutenants up to generals and 
admirals must be confirmed by the Senate 

Recent experience confirms the wisdom 
of this historic policy of keeping the mili- 
tary arm of the Government under civil- 
ian control. It shows that such control is 
necessary both for a sound management 
of public policy and for an adequate pro- 
tection for the civil liberties of our people. 
It IS a significant fact that during World 
War II, a war in which our national secu- 
rity was imperiled as it had never been 
before, the only major sacrifices of civil 
liberty which occurred resulted from 
military action. We have every right to 
feel pride and satisfaction in the generally 
wise and tolerant manner in which the 
Government dealt with the wartime prob- 
lems of freedom of speech and press, the 
treatment of enemy aliens, and, with some 
qualifications, the handling of conscien- 
tious objectors. But few thoughtful people 
who know the facts will be able to escape 
a sense of national humiliation mixed with 
deep concern at the military evacuation 
of American citizens of Japanese ancestry 
from the west coast, and the long-con- 
tinued military suppression of civilian 
government in Hawaii I should like to 
comment briefly on these two violations 
of basic civil liberties, because in so far 
as they are typical instances of Army 
behavior they become gravely relevant to 
the question of what role the Army is to 
play m dealing with the new and more 
far-reaching problems created by the 
atomic bomb. 

EVACUATION OF JAPANESE- 
AMERICANS 

The mam facts regarding the Japanese 
evacuation are now well known Within a 
day or so after Pearl Harbor all Japanese 
and other enemy aliens previously ticketed 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation as 
potentially dangerous were m custody 
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Full information about them had long 
been in the official files. Under autliority 
of Executive Order No. 9066, of Febru- 
ary 1942, General De Witt, Commanding 
General of the Western Defense Com- 
mand, established Military Area No. r, to 
comprise the entire west coast from Can- 
ada to Mexico to an average depth of 
about forty miles Some 1 1 2,000 Japanese, 
70,000 of whom were Ameiican citi7ens 
by reason of their birth in the Umted 
States, were compulsorily transfeircd from 
this area to relocation centers set up undci 
the newly created War Relocation Au- 
thority, and detained there until the 
revocation of the exclusion orders in 
December 1944. 

What this boils down to is the shocking 
fact that the Army took 70,000 Ameri- 
can citizens, against no one of whom were 
any chaigcs made of disloyalty or subver- 
sive activitv, and locked them up m con- 
> centration camps for the virtual duration 
of the war. 

The Army vigorously defended the 
evacuation program on the following 
grounds' Responsible military leaders be- 
lieved that "the gravest imminent dinger” 
to the public safety existed and that the 
exclusion of American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry from the defense zones was neces- 
sary both for their own protection against 
possible mob violence and in older to 
prevent espionage and sabotage They rea- 
soned that in so large 1 number of people 
of Japanese ancestrv there must surely be 
some who were disloyal and dangerous, 
and that theie was not time to try to 
separate the disloyal from the loyal They 
denied that the evacuees wcie being pun- 
ished, and insisted that the whole enter- 
prise was a gigantic quarantine piocceding. 
Later, they made much of the fact that 
some American citi/ens of Japanese origin 
refused to swear unqualified allegiance to 
the United States and several thousand 
requested repatriation to Japan They did 
not point out thit these evidences of dis- 


loyalty cropped up a/Zer the compulsory 
evacuation, and at a time, therefore, when 
It must have been pretty hard for any of 
these 70,000 Ameiican citizens to feel any 
strong sense of patriotic devotion to a 
government which had deprived them of 
nearly every constitutional right which 
American citizens can claim. 

It IS true that the Supieme Court of 
the United States in 1944 held, six to 
three, that the evacuation program was 
constitutional. But the majority opinion 
of Mr. Justice Black does little more than 
declaic that the evacuation was, in 1944, 
a /«;/ accompli, and that it was too late 
to do anything about it. His argument, 
m substance, is this; The military authori- 
ties believed chat there was grave danger 
to the public security. They believed that 
the evacuation of the Japanese-Americans 
was necessary to abate that danger. They 
believed that "the need for action was 
great and the time was short ” In time of 
war we have to trust oui military com- 
manders He concluded, "We cannot — by 
availing ouisclves of the calm perspective 
of hindsight — now say that at that time 
these actions were unjustified.” 

PREJUDICE AT THE ROOT 

But in "the calm perspective of hind- 
sight” ceitain facts stand out which 
neither the Army nor the Court has ex- 
plained away and which mark the entire 
piocecding as an abuse of power and an 
appalling violation of the constitutional 
rights of citizens First, there is more than 
a little evidence that the long-standing 
lacial antagonism against the west coast 
Japanese played its part in the drive to 
evacuate these American citizens. General 
De Witt, who ordered the evacuation, 
observed befoie a committee of the House 
of Representatives: 

A Jap’s a Jap and it makes no difference 
whether he is an American citizen or not 
... I don’t want any of them We got them 
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out They were a dangerous element The 
West Coast is too vital and too vulnerable to 

take chances You can’t change [a Jap] by 

giving him a piece of paper. 

Second, it is a matter of record that 
no instance of espionage, sabotage, or 
other disloyal conduct was discovered on 
the part of any Japancse-American, either 
on the west coast or in the Hawaiian 
Islands, during the war. 

Third, the Army’s contention that the 
mass evacuation was necessary because 
there was no time to determine which of 
the Japanese-Americans were loyal and 
which were disloyal will not bear scrutiny. 
The facts are that the first evacuation 
order was not issued until four months 
after Pearl Harbor, the last one not until 
eight months had elapsed, while the evac- 
uation was not completed for eleven 
months. As Mr. Justice Murphy remarked 
in his dissenting opinion in the Koremafsn 
ease, "It seems incredible that under these 
circumstances it would have been impos- 
sible to hold loyalty hearings for the mere 
112,000 persons involved — or at least 
the 70,000 American citizens — especially 
when a large part of this number repre- 
sented children and elderly men and 
women.” 

MILITARY SUPPRESSIONS IN 
HAWAII 

The second instance of military over- 
riding of civil liberties duting World War 
11 occurred in the Hawaiian Islands, On 
the day after Pearl Harbor the Army set 
up military government in the Islands 
and took over all legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions. This affected not 
only the Japanese but all of the 460,000 
people who live in Hawaii. The adminis- 
tration of criminal justice by the civil 
courts was completely blacked out. 

Responsible military leaders argued that 
this drastic subordination of civilian 
affairs to Army control was necessary to 


the public security, but to the civil officers 
and people of the Territory it seemed a 
wanton and unnecessary denial of consti- 
tutionally protected civil liberties. It is 
now admitted that any active danger of 
the invasion of the Islands was effectively 
ended by the Battle of Midway in June 
1942. It has already been stated that there 
were no known acts of sabotage, espionage, 
or other disloyal conduct by the Japanese 
or anybody else in Hawaii, cither at the 
time of or after the Pearl Harbor attack. 
The civil courts of the Territory were 
ready at all times to perform their normal 
duties had they been allowed to do so, and 
experienced Federal judges testified that 
there was no good reason why any of the 
civilian criminal cases handled by the 
Army courts could not have been just as 
well or better handled by the courts of the 
Territory. 

The bitter resentment engendered by 
this complete military suppression of civil 
government finally flared into a dramatic 
conflict between Federal District Judge 
Delbert E. Metzger and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Robert C. Richardson, Commanding 
General of the Central Pacific Area. 
Judge Metzger issued a writ of habeas 
corpus in the case of two American citi- 
zens of German origin who had been 
interned by summary military action. 
General Richardson disobeyed the writ 
and replied with an order specifically for- 
bidding any judge in the Territory to 
issue a writ of habeas corpus. Judge 
Metzger thereupon fined General Richard- 
son $5,000 for contempt of court. 

At this juncture an emissary was sent 
from the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington to try to break the deadlock. A 
compromise was reached by which the 
President remitted the fine imposed on 
General Richardson, and General Richard- 
son withdrew his order against Judge 
Metzger. It was agreed that writs of 
habeas corpus might be issued but that no 
prisoners would be released unless higher 
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courts, on appeal, so ordered. This made 
It possible for a case to be started in the 
district court to test the validity of the 
military government Vhen this case came 
to the Supieme Court for review in Feb- 
ruary 1946, that Court ruled that the 
Army had exceeded its authority in sup- 
pressing civil government in the Islands 
As a result, several militiry commanders 
are right now in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of defending suits for damages 
brought against them for unlawful im- 
prisonment. 

While the Army was judicially spanked 
for Its usurpation of power, the spanking 
came after the war uas oicr and after 
basic civil liberties had been overridden 
for two years The lesson fiom this is that 
while public danger can be real, it can 
also be a hue and cry under cover of 
which militaiy govemment mows down 
the normal civil rights of the people 

CUSTODY OF ATOMIC RESEARCH 

This all has a bearing on the problems 
we now face arising out of the atomic 
bomb. It IS natural tint military men 
should regard these as military problems, 
just as the development of a new type of 
submarine or airplane would create mili- 
tary problems New scientific discoveiies, 
especially in the field of destructive weap- 
ons, vitally concern the public security of 
this Nation as well as every other nation. 
Heavy responsibilities in connection with 
the atomic bomb must and should test 
with our military leaders We shill need 
to depend upon them for expert advice as 
never before On every question which 
concerns the nation il securitv they must 
be consulted and their judgment must 
carry the greatest weight 

If study of this problem, however, has 
made anything cleii, I should say that 
It IS that the atomic bomb, with the whole 
scientific development of which it is a 
part, presents very much more than 3 


doj 

mihtary problem. It has presented a chal- 
lenge to virtually every field of human 
thought and activity, and it calls for 
statesmanship of the highest order to deal 
wisely with the new problems which it 
has created This is why the responsible 
leaders of the Government — the President, 
the Chief of Staff, the Secretary of War, 
and many others — have demanded that 
the control of atomic energy be placed 
in the hands of a civilian commission with 
power to vviite the bisic policy for its use 
and dev elopment 

Tliere is a strong counterdrivc in prog- 
ress, however, which seeks to turn the 
whole matter over to the Army and Navy 
on the ground that only the military 
branch of the Government can safely be 
trusted with problems sa vitally affecting 
the national security. I have already men- 
tioned Congressman Rankin as one of 
the spokesmen for this other school of 
thought He is joined by members of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
as well as other membeis of Congress, and 
many officers of the Army and Navy. 

CONSEQUENCES OF MILITARY 
CONTROL 

I shall not comment on the success 
with which the military would be likely 
to deal with the broad issues of domestic 
and foreign policy which the development 
of the atomic bomb has created, although 
such a prospect is not reassuring. I do 
wish to suggest, however, that to the ex- 
tent to which we leave the military in 
contiol in this vitally important aiea, to 
that extent w c may reasonably expect the 
following restrictions upon civil liberty 

First, the military is of necessity the 
great apostle of the doctrine of secrecy. 
But from the military point of view, to 
be sure of secrecy means — don’t tell any- 
thing. With the Array in contiol of the 
atomic energy question, any fiee flow of 
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information in that field will end. No one 
will deny that secrecy is essential in han- 
dling security problems, and no one desires 
irresponsible gossiping about matters 
which concern the national safety. But 
neither reason nor experience indicates 
that military judgment on the sound limits 
of seciecy in the field of scientific investi- 
gation IS likely to be as trustworthy as that 
of a responsible civilian group. It would 
be calamitous to shut off the broad and 
free discussion of the basic points involved, 
since It IS only by such free discussion that 
we can hope to increase oui avisdom and 
inform public opinion with respect to the 
vital questions of policy facing us. 

A colleague of mine m a great univer- 
sity whose scientists had been actively 
concerned with the woik on the atomic 
bomb related this incident. One of these 
scientists, a man of national repute, ac- 
cepted an invitation to gi\c a popular talk 
on uranium to a Rotary Club or chambe, 
of commerce, or some such group. Now 
uranium was discovered in 1789 and there 
IS no chemist m the world who is not 
familiar with it, although many laymen 
would now be glad to know some of the 
general facts about it. Suddenly, this 
scientist received a message the essence of 
which was, "The War Department does 
not wish any public talk about uranium.” 
The scientist explained that he was plan- 
ning no disclosure of any atomic bomb 
secrets, or anything else except the most 
obvious and innocuous information The 
response was, "The War Department does 
not wish any public talk about uranium.” 
And that was that Can there be any 
doubt that this attitude is what we must 
expect if the Army is put in control of 
atomic developments’ And secrecy and 
censorship are archenemies of civil liberty. 

Second, military control of atomic 
energy development would mean that our 
scientists would have to work under re- 
strictions imposed by military authority 
Perhaps the scientists would not mind 


Perhaps the restrictions would be wholly 
reasonable. Perhaps there would be no 
restrictions But experience points in the 
other direction. Professor Harold C Urey, 
of the Univeisity of Chicago, a Nobel 
Prize winner and one of the key men in 
the development of the atom bomb, has 
made entirely plain his own attitude to- 
ward this situation, and he speaks for 
many of his colleagues. He asserts that at 
present the top-flight men in the field of 
science are not working on the atomic 
bomb, because "good men simply will not 
woik on the atom bomb the way the 
Army wants them to.” He added, "At 
least a civilian commission wouldn’t 
throw out a competent scientist /ust be- 
cause It didn’t like him, which is what 
the military did ’’ Complete fieedom of 
scientific research is a national asset which 
must be guarded and nurtured if we aie 
to retain our position of world leadership, 
and that sort of freedom apparently does 
not flourish under Army supervision 
Third, the Army insists that those 
under its authority in positions of respon- 
sibility pass the most rigid sciutiny of 
then loyalty to this country This is of 
course necessary and desirable We cannot 
allow spies, traitors, or others of dubious 
reliability and patriotism to occupy these 
key posts, or any others But unfortu- 
nately the Army has complicated this 
problem by including in its examination 
of a man’s loyalty a scrutiny of his politi- 
cal .ind economic views and his social 
philosophy I do not mean that it distin- 
guishes between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, but it appears to be generally guided 
by the standards set up by the Dies Com- 
mittee ... in determining whether a man 
ought to be regarded as a dangerous ladi- 
cal, and therefore subversive The com- 
mission of a former student of mine, 
specially trained for intelligence work in 
the Army, was held up for months because 
after painstaking scrutiny it was dis- 
covered that he had married a girl who, 
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while in college, had belonged to the 
American Student Union. 

It is quite clear that Army authorities 
intend to exclude from participation in 
atomic energy work scientists whose lib- 
eral social and economic views might lead 
the Army mind to regard them as either 
suspect or actually dangerous. If one of 
OUT nuclear physicists is found to have 
expressed sympathy with the Spanish 
Loyalists back in 1939 or 1940, there is 
every indication at present that the mili- 
tary authorities, were they in full control. 


Soy 

would bar him from participation in 
atomic research. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, there- 
fore, that if the atomic bomb and its 
aftermath lead us, on grounds of national 
security, to vest control and responsibility 
in the hands of the Army, then we are 
inviting a substantial and continuing cur- 
tailment of freedom of thought, freedom 
of discussion, and freedom of scientific 
investigation. Military control and civil 
liberty do not live comfortably together 
in the same house. 


Civil Power Supreme 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, former U. S Army Chief 
of Siaff, and Supieine Commander ot ihe Allied Ainues in World 
War II, IS now President of Columbia Uniscisiiv. In this letter 
to Leonard V. Finder, publishei of The M.inchcster (N. H.) 
Evening Lcailet, General Eisenlimscr remmed himself from con- 
siderauon as a Presidential candidate in the 194S campaign. With 
this inspiring statement, written at a time when he was lead- 
ing all other potential Republican candidates, General Eisen- 
hower reafliriiis a sital article of democratic doctrine; the neces- 
sity for basing military power at all times siiboidinate to cisil 
power. This end can best be .ichicscd by piofessional military 
men remaining out of politics 


22 January 1948 

Dear Mr. Finder: 

Your letter and editorial have been on 
my desk for more than a week while I 
pondered the reply merited by your obvi- 
ous concern for the nation’s welfare, and 
from a personal standpoint, by the honor 
you had done me. Months ago I thought 
that unqualified denial of political am- 
bition would eliminate me from considera- 
tion in the coming campaign for the 
Presidenev, because that office has, since 
the days of Washington historically and 
properly fallen only to aspirants. 

That some few would misinterpret or 
look for hidden meanings in my past ex- 


pressions was expected and discounted, 
but my failure to convince thoughtful 
and earnest men, such as yourself, proves 
that I must make some amplification. This 
will necessarily partake of the laborious, 
due to the complexity of the factors that 
have Influenced me to say no more than I 
Lave, but which dictate my decision that 
I am not available for and could not ac- 
cept nomination to high political office. 

I have heretofore refrained from mak- 
ing the bald statement that I would not 
accept nomination, although this has been 
my intention since the subject was first 
mentioned to me. 

This omission seems to have been a mis- 
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take, smce it has inadvertently misled 
sincere and disinterested Americans. But 
my reticence stemmed from cogent rea- 
sons. The first was that such an expression 
would smack of effrontery. I had and I 
have no desire to appear either as assuming 
that significant numbers of our people 
would actively interest themselves in me 
as a possible candidate, or to appear as 
lacking in respect and regard for the 
highest honor Americin citizens can con- 
fer upon one of their own body. 

A second and even deeper reason was a 
persistent doubt that I could phrase a fiat 
refusal without appearing to violate that 
concept of duty to country which calls 
upon every good citizen to place no limi- 
tations upon his readiness to serve in any 
designated capacity. On this point is my 
conviction, that, unless an individual feels 
some inner compulsion and special quali- 
fications to enter the political arena, 
which I do not, a refusal to do so involves 
no violation of the highest standards of 
devotion to duty. 

It was only the possible misinterpreta- 
tion of my attitude that caused me con- 
cern and so long as I could believe that 
mere denial of political ambition would 
prevent serious misunderstanding and mis- 
directed effort, I was reluctant to say 
more. It would seem almost superfluous 
for me to add that as long as I live I shall 
hold myself in instant readiness to respond 
to any call by the Government to military 
duty. 

In full awareness, then, and not in vio- 
lation of my own sense of duty, I have 
developed the following conclusions, 
which are responsible for my negative 
decision. 

It is my conviction that the necessary 
and wise sqbordination of the military to 
civil power will be best sustained and our 
people will have greater confidence that 
it is so sustained when lifelong professional 
soldiers in the absence of some obvious 
and overriding reasons, abstain from seek- 


ing high political office. This truth has a 
possible inverse application. I would regard 
it as unalloyed tragedy for our country if 
ever should come the day when military 
commanders might be selected with an 
eye to their future potentialities in the 
political field rather than exclusively upon 
judgment as to their military abilities. 

Politics is a profession; a serious, com- 
plicated and, in its true sense, a noble one. 

In the American scene I see no dearth 
of men fitted by training, talent, and 
integrity for national leadership. On the 
other hand, nothing in the international 
or domestic situation especially qualifies 
for the most important office in the world 
a man whose adult years have been spent 
in the country’s military forces. At least 
this is true in my case. 

I am deeply regretful if a too simple 
faith in the effectiveness of a plain denial 
has misled any considerable number con- 
cerning my intentions and so allowed 
them to spend time and effort under erro- 
neous impressions. At the risk of appear- 
ing pompous, I must say that the honor 
paid me cannot fail to spur me, in future 
years, to work the more diligently for 
America, her youth, her veterans and all 
her citizens, and for the continuance of 
peace. 

I trust that this rather lengthy explana- 
tion will convince you that my conclu- 
sions ace not only sound but have been 
arrived at objectively and have not been 
unduly influenced by my own desires and 
convenience. In any event, my decision to 
remove myself completely from the politi- 
cal scene is definite and positive. I know 
you will not object to my making this 
letter public to inform all interested per- 
sons that I could not accept nomination 
even under the remote circumstances that 
it were tendered me. 

With warm personal regard, 

Sincerely, 

Dwight D. Dsenhower 
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To Secure These Rights 

To ScClifO These Rt^hts is one of the great public 
documents of our times. A distinguished committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Charles E. Wilson, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman to conduct a survey of civil rights in the United 
States. This report, which was written under the direction of 
Professor Robert Carr of Dartmouth College, constitutes an im- 
pressive documentation of the extent to which Americans live 
up to their great tradition, or fail to do so. In the selection here 
presented there is a restatement of our heritage and a report 


on “the condition of our rights." 

In the time that it takes to read this 
report, i,ooo Americans will be born. 
These new Americans will come into fam- 
ilies whose religious faiths are a roster of 
all those which men hold sacred. Their 
names will be strange and varied, echoes 
from every corner of the world. Their 
skins will range in color from black to 
white. A few will be born to riches, more 
to average comfort, and too many to 
poverty. All of them will be Americans. 

These new Americans, drawn from all 
of the races of mankind, provide a chal- 
lenge to our American democracy. W^e 
have a great heritage of freedom and 
equality for all men, sometimes called 
"the American way.” Yet we cannot 
avoid the knowledge that the American 
ideal still awaits complete realization. 

It was this knowledge which led the 
President to create this Committee; and 
the Committee’s assignment has been pri- 
marily to discover wherein and to what 
extent we are presently failing to live up 
to that ideal. As we have said, this has 
meant that in its deliberations, and in this 
report, the Committee has "focused its 
attention, not upon our achievements in 
protecting our heritage of civil liberties, 
but upon our shortcomings and our mis- 
takes. Thc.se the Committee has not mini- 
mized nor has it evaded the responsibility 


of recommending remedial action. A later 
section of this report summarizes some of 
the concrete gains which we have made 
in the more secure protection of freedom 
and equality. Further evidence of our 
adherence to our great heritage in this 
field is the desire of our government to 
have our national record carefully scruti- 
nized in an effort to expose our short- 
comings and to hnd ways of correcting 
them. 

If we are to judge with accuracy how 
far short we have fallen in living up to 
the ideals which comprise our American 
heritage of freedom and equality, we must 
first make it clear what that heritage is. 

The central theme in our American 
heritage is the importance of the individ- 
ual person. From the earliest moment of 
our history we have believed that every 
human being has an essential dignity and 
integrity which must be respected and 
safeguarded. Moreover, we believe that 
the welfare of the individual is the final 
goal of group life. Our American heritage 
further teaches that to be secure in the 
rights he wishes for himself, each man 
must be willing to respect the rights of 
other men. This is the conscious recogni- 
tion of a basic moral principle: that all 
men are created equal as well as free. 
Stemming from this principle is the obli- 
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gation to build social institutions that 
will guarantee equality of opportunity to 
all men. Without this equality freedom 
becomes an illusion Thus the only aristoc- 
racy that IS consistent with the free way 
of life IS an aristocracy of talent and 
achievement The grounds on which our 
society accords respect, influence or re- 
ward to each of its citizens must be 
limited to the quality of his personal 
character and of his social contribution. 

This concept of equality which is so 
vital a part of the American heritage 
knows no Lnship with notions of human 
uniformity or regimentation. We abhor 
the totalitarian arrogance which makes 
one man say that he will respect another 
man as his equal only if he has "my race, 
my religion, my political views, my social 
position.” In our land men are equal, but 
they ace free to be different. From these 
very dilfcrences among our people has 
come the great human and national 
strength of America. 

Thus, the aspnations and achievements 
of each member of our society are to be 
limited only by the skills and energies he 
brings to the opportunities equally offered 
to all Americans We can tolerate no 
restrictions upon the individual which 
depend upon irrelevant factors such as 
his race, his color, his religion or the social 
position to which he is born. 

The men who founded our Republic, 
as chose who have built any constitutional 
democracy, faced the task of rcconcding 
personal liberty and group authoritv, or 
of establishing an equilibrium between 
them. In a democratic state we recognize 
that the common interests of the people 
must be managed by laws and procedures 
established by majority rule. But a demo- 
cratic majority, left unrestnincd, may be 
as ruthless and tyrannical as were the 
earlier absolute monarchs Seeing this 
clearly, and fearing it greatly, our fore- 
fathers built a constitutional system in 
which valued personal liberties, caiefully 


enumerated in a Bill of Rights, were 
placed beyond the reach of popular major- 
ities. Thus the people permanently denied 
the federal government power to interfere 
with certain personal rights and freedoms. 

Freedom, however, as we now use the 
term, means even more than the tradi- 
tional "freedoms” listed in our Bill of 
Rights — important as they are Freedom 
has come to mean the right of a man to 
manage his own affairs as he sees fit up 
to the point where what he does interferes 
with the equal rights of others in the 
community to manage their affairs — or up 
to the point where he begins to injure the 
welfare of the whole group. It is clear 
that in modern democratic society a mm’s 
freedom in this broader sense is not and 
cannot be absolute — nor does it exist in a 
vacuum — but instead is hedged about by 
the competing rights of others and the 
demands of the social welfare. In this con- 
text It IS government which must referee 
the clashes which arise among the free- 
doms of citizens, and protect each citizen 
m the enjoyment of the maximum fiee- 
dom to which he is entitled 

There is no essential conflict between 
freedom and government Bills of rights 
restrain government from abridging in- 
dividual civil liberties, while government 
Itself by sound legislative policies protects 
citizens against the aggressions of others 
seeking to push their freedoms too far. 
Thus in the words of the Declaration of 
Independence: "Man is endowed by his 
Creator with certain inalienible rights 
Among these aie life, libel ty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness To secure these rights, 
gottTViwewIs are msfitufed among men ’’ 

The rights essential to the citizen in a 
free society can be described in different 
wolds and in varying orders. The tlirec 
great rights of the Declaiation of Inde- 
pendence have just been mentioned. An 
other noble statement is made in the Bill 
of Rights of our Constitution. A moie 
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recent formulation is found in the Four 
Freedoms. 

Four basic rights have seemed impor- 
tant to this Committee and have influ- 
enced Its labors. We believe that each of 
these rights is essential to the well-being 
of the individual and to the progress of 
society. 

1. THE RIGHT TO SAFETY AND 
SECURITY OF THE PERSON 

Freedom can exist only where the citi- 
zen IS assuied that his person is secure 
against bondage, lawless violence, .md 
arbitrary arrest and punishment. Freedom 
from slavery in all its foims is cle-iily 
necessary if all men arc to have equal 
opportunity to use their talents and to 
lead worthwhile lives. Moreover, to be 
free, men must be subject to discipline 
by society only for commission of offenses 
clearly defined by law and only aftei trial 
by due process of law Where the adminis- 
tration of justice IS discriminatory, no 
man can be sure of sectiiity. Where the 
threat of violence by priv,ite peisons or 
mobs exist, a cruel inhibition of the sense 
of freedom of activity and security of the 
person inevitably results. Where a society 
permits private and aibitnry violence to 
be done to its members, its own integrity 
is inevitably coiruptcd It cannot permit 
human beings to be imprisoned or killed 
in the .absence of due process of law 
without degrading its entire fabric 

2. THE RIGHT TO CITIZENSHIP 

AND ITS PRIVILEGES 

Since it is a purpose of government in 
a demociacy to regulate the activity of 
each man in the inteiest of all men, it 
follows that evert mature and responsible 
person must be able to enjoy full citizen- 
ship and have an equal voice in his gov- 
ernment. Because the right to participate 
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in the political process is customarily 
limited to citizens there can be no denial 
of access to citizenship based upon race, 
color, creed, or national origin Denial of 
citizenship for these reasons cheapens the 
peisonality of those who are confined to 
this inferior status and endangers the 
whole concept of a democratic society. 

To deny qualified citizens the right to 
vote while others exercise it is to do vio- 
lence to the principle of freedom and 
equality. Without the right to vote, the 
individual loses his voice in the group 
effort and is subjected to rule by a body 
from which he has been excluded. Like- 
wise, the light of the individual to vote 
IS impoitant to the group itself. Democ- 
racy assumes that the majority is more 
likely as a general lule to make decisions 
which are wise and desirable from the 
point of view of the inteiests of the whole 
society than is any minority. Every time 
a qualified peison is denied a voice in 
public affairs, one of the components of 
a potential majority is lost, and the for- 
mation of a sound public policy is en- 
dangeied. 

To the citizen in a democracy, freedom 
IS a precious possession. Accordingly, all 
able-bodied citizens must enjoy the right 
to serve the nation and the cause of free- 
dom in time of war. Any attempt to curb 
the right to fight in its defense can only 
lead the citizen to question the worth of 
the society in which he lives. A sense of 
frustration is created which is wholly 
alien to the noimal emotions of a free 
man. In particular, any discrimination 
which, while imposing an obligation, pre- 
vents members of minority groups from 
rendering full military service in defense 
of then country is for them a peculiarly 
humiliating badge of inferiority. The na- 
tion also suffers a loss of manpower and 
is unable to marshal maximum strength 
at a moment when such strength is most 
needed. 
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3. THE RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF 

CONSCIENCE AND EXPRESSION 

In a free society there is faith in the 
ability of the people to make sound, ra- 
tional judgments. But such judgments are 
possible only where the people have access 
to all relevant facts and to all prevailing 
interpretations of the facts. How can such 
judgments be formed on a sound basis if 
arguments, viewpoints, or opinions ate 
arbitrarily suppressed? How can the con- 
cept of the marketplace of thought in 
which truth ultimately prevails retain its 
validity if the thought of certain individ- 
uals is denied the tight of circulation? 
The Committee reaffirms our tradition 
that freedom of expression may be curbed 
by law only where the danger to the well- 
being of society is clear and present. 

Religious Freedom. 

Our forefathers fought bloody wars 
and suffered torture and death for the 
right to worship God according to the 
varied dictates of conscience. Complete 
religious liberty has been accepted as an 
unquestioned personal freedom since our 
Bill of Rights was adopted. We have in- 
sisted only that religious freedom may not 
be pleaded as an excuse for criminal or 
clearly antisocial conduct. 

4. THE RIGHT TO EQUALITY OF 

OPPORTUNITY 

It is not enough that full and equal 
membership in society entitles the indi- 
vidual to an equal voice in the control 
of his government; it must also give him 
the right to enjoy the benefits of society 
and to contribute to its progress. The 
opportunity of each individual to obtain 
useful employment, and to have access to 
services in the fields of education, housing. 


health, recreation, and transportation 
whether available free or at a price, must 
he provided with complete disregard for 
race, color, creed, and national origin. 
Without this equality of opportunity the 
individual is deprived of the chance to 
develop his potentialities and to share the 
fruits of society. The group also suffers 
through the loss of the contributions 
which might have been made by persons 
excluded from the main channels of social 
and economic activity. 

Our American heritage of freedom and 
equality has given us prestige among the 
nations of the world and a strong feeling 
of national pride at home. There is much 
reason for that pride. But pride is no sub- 
stitute for steady and honest performance, 
and the record shows that at varying times 
in American history the gulf between 
ideals and practice has been wide. We have 
had human slavery. We have had religious 
persecution. We have had mob rule. We 
still have their ideological remnants in the 
unwarrantable “pride and prejudice” of 
some of our people and practices. 

From our work as a Committee, we 
have learned much that has shocked us, 
and much that has made us ashamed. But 
we have seen nothing to shake our con- 
viction that the cis'il rights of the 
American people — all of them — can be 
strengthened quickly and effectively by 
the normal processes of democratic, con- 
stitutional government. That strengthen- 
ing, we believe, will make our daily life 
more and more consonant with the spirit 
of the American heritage of freedom. But 
it will require as much courage, as much 
imagination, as much perseverance as any- 
thing which we have ever done together. 
The memhers of this Committee reaffirm 
their faith in the American heritage and 
in its promise. 
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THE CONDITION OF CUR 
RIGHTS 

I. THE RIGHT TO SAFETY AND 
SECURITY OF THE PERSON 

Vital to the integrity of the individual 
and to the stability of a democratic so- 
ciety is the right of each individual to 
physical freedom, to security against ille- 
gal violence, and to fair, orderly legal 
process. Most Americans enjoy this right, 
but it is not yet secure for all. Too many 
of our people still live under the harrow- 
ing fear of violence or death at the hands 
of a mob or of brutal treatment by police 
officers. Many fear entanglement with the 
law because of the knowledge that the 
justice rendered in some courts is not 
equal for all persons. In a few areas the 
freedom to move about and choose one’s 
job is endangered by attempts to hold 
workers in peonage or other forms of 
involuntary servitude. 

Lynchit^. 

In 194$ at least six persons in the 
United States were lynched by mobs. 
Three of them had , not been charged, 
either by the police or anyone else, with 
an offense. Of the three that had been 
charged, one had been accused of stealing 
a saddle. (The real thieves were discovered 
after the lynching.) Another was said to 
have broken into a house. A third was 
charged with stabbing a man. All were 
Negroes. During the same year, mobs were 
prevented from lynching 21 persons, of 
whom 2 1 were Negroes, i white. 

On July 20, 1946, a white farmer, Loy 
Harrison, posted bond for the release of 
Roger Malcolm from the jail at Monroe, 
Georgia. Malcolm, a young Negro, had 
been involved in a fight with his white 
employer during the course of which the 
latter had been stabbed. It is reported that 
there was talk of lynching Malcolm at 
the time of the incident and while he 
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was in jail. Upon Malcolm’s release, Har- 
rison started to drive Malcolm, Malcolm’s 
wife,.and a Negro overseas veteran, George 
Dorsey, and his wife, out of Monroe. At 
a bridge along the way a large group of 
unmasked white men, armed with pistols 
and shotguns, was waiting. They stopped 
Harrison’s car and removed Malcolm and 
Dorsey. 

As they were leading the two men 
away, Harrison later stated, one of the 
women called out the name of a member 
of the mob. Thereupon the lynchers re- 
turned and removed the two women from 
the car. Three volleys of shots were fired 
as if by a squad of professional execu- 
tioners. The coroner’s report said that at 
least £0 bullets were found in the scarcely 
recognizable bodies. Harrison consistently 
denied that he could identify any of the 
unmasked murderers. State and federal 
grand juries reviewed the evidence in the 
case, but no person has yet been indicted 
for the crime. 

Later that summer, in Minden, Louisi- 
ana, a young Negro named John Jones 
was arrested on suspicion of housebreak- 
ing. Another Negro youth, Albert Harris, 
was arrested at about the same time, and 
beaten in an effort to implicate Jones. He 
was then released, only to be rearrested 
after a few days. On August 6th, early 
in the evening, and before there had been 
any trial of the charges against them, 
Jones and Harris were released by a deputy 
sheriff. Waiting in the jail yard was a 
group of white men. There was evidence 
that, with the aid of the deputy sheriff, 
the young men were put into a car. They 
were then driven into the country. Jones 
was beaten to death. Harris, left for dead, 
revived and escaped. Five persons, includ- 
ing two deputy sheriffs, were indicted 
and brought to trial in a federal court 
for this crime. All were acquitted. 

These are two of the less brutal lynch- 
ings of the past years. The victims in these 
cases were not mutilated or burned. 
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The record for 1947 is incomplete. 
There has been one lynching, one case in 
which the victim escaped, and other in- 
stances where mobs have been unable to 
accomplish their purpose. On February 
17, 1947, a Negro youth named Willie 
Earle, accused of fatally stabbing a taxi 
driver in the small city of Greenville, 
South Carolina, was removed from jail by 
a mob, viciously beaten, and finally shot to 
death. In an unusual and impressive in- 
stance of state prosecution, 31 men were 
tried for this crime. All were acquitted on 
the evening of May ai, 1947. 

Early the next morning, in Jackson, 
North Carolina, another Negro youth, 
Godwin Bush, arrested on a charge of 
approaching a white woman, was removed 
from a local jail by a mob, after having 
been exhibited through the town bv the 
sheriff Bush succeeded in escaping from 
his abductors, and, after hiding for two 
days in nearby woods, was able to sur- 
render hunself safely into the custody of 
FBI agents and officers of the state. The 
Committee finds it encouraging to note 
that the Governor of North Carolina has 
made vigorous efforts to bung to justice 
those responsible for this attempted lynch- 
ing. 

While available statistics show that, 
decade by decade, lynchings have de- 
creased, this Committee has found that 
in the year 1947 lynching remains one of 
the most serious threats to the ci\ il rights 
of Americans. It is still possible for a mob 
to abduct and murder a person in some 
sections of the country with almost cer- 
tain assurance of escaping punishment for 
the crime. The- decade from 1936 through 
1946 saw at least 43 lynchings No person 
received the death penalty, and the major- 
ity of the guilty persons were not even 
prosecuted. 

The communities in which Ivnchmgs 
occur tend to condone the crime Punish- 
ment of lynchers is not accepted as the 
responsibility of state or local govern- 


ments m these communities. Frequently, 
state officials participate in the crime, 
actively or passively Federal efforts to 
punish the crame are lesisted. Ckindona- 
tion of lynching is indicated by the fail- 
ure of some local law enforcement officials 
to make adequate efforts to break up a 
mob. It IS further shown by failuie in 
most cases to make any real effort to 
apprehend or try those guilty. If the fed- 
eral government enters a case, local offi- 
cials sometimes actively resist the federal 
investigation. Local citizens often com- 
bme to impede the effort to apprehend 
the criminals by convenient "loss of 
memory”, grand juries refuse to indict; 
trial juries acquit m the face of over- 
whelming proof of guilt 

The large number of attempted lynch- 
ings highlights, even more than those 
which have succeeded, the widespiead 
readiness of many communities to icsoit 
to mob violence. Thus, for seven of the 
years from 1937 to 1946 for which statis- 
tics are repoitcd, the conservative esti- 
mates of the Tuskegee Institute show that 
226 peisons were rescued from thicatencd 
lynching Over 200 of these were Negroes 
Most rescues from lynchings are made 
by local officials. There is heartening evi- 
dence that an ever-incieasing number of 
these officeis have the will and the courage 
to defend their prisoners against mob 
action But this reflects only partial prog- 
ress toward adequate law enforcement In 
some instances lynchers are dissuaded by 
promises that the desired result will be 
accomplished "legally” and the michinery 
of justice is sometimes sensitive to the 
demands of such implied bargains In some 
conamunitics there is more official zeal 
to avoid mob violence which will injuie 
the reputation of the community thin 
there is to protect innocent persons 
The dev istatmg consequences of lynch 
mgs go far beyond what is shown by 
counting the victims. When a person is 
Ijmched and the lyncheis go unpunished. 
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thousands wonder where the evil will ap- 
pear again and what mischance may pro- 
duce another victim And every time 
lynchers go unpunished, Negtoes have 
learned to expect other forms of violence 
at the hands of private citizens or public 
ofBcials. In desciibing the thwarted efloits 
of the Department of Justice to identify 
those responsible for one lynching, J. 
Edgar Hoover stated to the Committee: 
“The arrogance of most of the white pop- 
ulation of that county was unbelievable, 
and the fear of the Negioes was almost 
unbelievable.” 

The almost complete immunity from 
punishment enjoyed by lynchers is merely 
a striking foim of the broad and general 
immunity from punishment enjoyed by 
whites m many communities for less ex- 
treme offenses against Negroes Moreoter, 
lynching is the ultimate threat by which 
his inferior status is driven home to the 
Negro As a tcrroiist device, it reinfoices 
all the other disabilities placed upon him 
That threat of lynching aln ns hangs over 
the head of the southein Negio, the 
knowledge thit a mismteipietcd woid or 
action can lead to his death is a dieidful 
burden. 

Police Brutality. 

We have leported the failure of some 
public officials to fulfill their most ele- 
mentary duty — the protection of pel sons 
against mob violence We must also leport 
more widespread and vaiied foims of 
official misconduct. These include violent 
physical attacks bv police officeis on 
membeis of minority groups, the use of 
third degree methods to extoit confes- 
sions, and biutalit) ig.iinst pi isonei s Cnil 
rights violations of this kind arc by no 
means univeisal and nianv law enforce- 
ment agencies base gone far in leccnt 
years towaid stimping out these evils 

In various localities, scatteied thiough- 
out the country, unprofessional or un- 
disciplined police, while aaoiding brutality. 
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fail to recognize and to safeguard the civil 
rights of citizenry. Insensitive to the 
necessarv limits of police authority, un- 
trained officers frequently overstep the 
bounds of their proper duties. At times 
this appears in unwarranted arrests, un- 
duly prolonged detention before arraign- 
ment, and abuse of the search and seizure 
powei Cases involving these blanches of 
civil rights constantly come before the 
courts. 

The frequency with which such cases 
arise is pi oof that improper police conduct 
IS still avidespread, for it must be assumed 
that there ai e many instances of the abuse 
of police power which do not reach the 
courts Most of the vietims of such abuse 
aie ignorint, friendless persons, unaware 
of their lights, and without the means of 
chillenging those who have violated those 
rights. 

Where lawless police forces exist, their 
activities may impair the civil lights of 
any citizen In one place the biunt of il- 
legil police actiMti mn fall on suspected 
vagi IP ts, in another on union organizers, 
and in anothei on unpopular racial or 
leligious minorities, such as Negroes, Mex- 
icans, 01 Jehovah’s Witnesses But wher- 
c\ei unfettered police lawlessness exists, 
civil lights may be vulnerable to the 
piejudices of the region or of dominant 
local gioups, and to the caprice of indi- 
vidual policemen. Unpopular, weak, or 
defenseless groups are most apt to suffer. 

Consideiable evidence in the files of the 
Dcpirtment of Justice supports this asser- 
tion Foi example, in one case in 194J a 
gioup of white juvenile offenders made 
an iboitive effoit to escape from a mid- 
wcstcin prison. The attempt was quickly 
and fully easily subdued. In the course 
of the attempt a trusty was injured. The 
prison officials, after rounding up the 
boys, allowed other trusties to vent their 
anger at the injury to then comrade by 
physically attacking the defenseless pris- 
oners. After this had occurred the boys 
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were then severely beaten, one by one, by 
the prison officials. 

Much of the illegal official action which 
has been brought to the attention of the 
Committee is centered in the South There 
IS evidence of lawless pohee action against 
whites and Negroes alike, but the domi- 
nant pattern is that of race picjudice J. 
Edgar Hoover referred, in his testimony 
before the Committee, to a particular jail 
where “it was seldom that a Negro man 
or woman was incarcerated who was not 
given a severe beatmg, which started off 
with a pistol whipping and ended with a 
rubber hose.” 

The files of the Department abound 
with evidence of illegal official action in 
southern states. In one case, the victim 
was arrested on a charge of stealing a tire, 
taken to the courthouse, beaten by three 
officers with a blackjack until his head 
was a bloody pulp, and then dragged un- 
conscious through the streets to the jail 
where he was thrown, dying, onto the 
floor. 

In another case, a constable arrested a 
Negro, agamst whom he bore a personal 
grudge, beat him brutally with a bullwhip 
and then forced his victim, in spite of his 
protestations of being unable to swim, to 
jump into a river where he drowned. In 
a third case, there was evidence that offi- 
cers arrested a Negro maid on a charge 
of stealing jewelry from her employer, 
took her to jail and severely beat and 
whipped her in an unsuccessful effort to 
extort a confession. All of these cases 
occurred within the last five years. 

There are other cases in the files of the 
Department of Justice of officers who 
seemed "trigger-happy” where weak or 
poor persons are concerned. In a number 
of instances, Negroes have been shot, sup- 
posedly m self-defense, under circum- 
stances indicating, at best, unsatisfactory 
police work m the handling of criminals, 
and, at worst, a callous willingness to kill. 

Toward the end of the work of this 


Committee a particularly shocking in- 
stance of this occurred. On July 1 1, 1947, 
eight Negro prisoners in the State high- 
way prison camp in Glynn County, 
Georgia, were killed by their white guards 
as they allegedly attempted to escape The 
Glynn County grand jury exonerated the 
warden of the camp and four guards of 
all charges At later hearings on the high- 
way prison camp system held by the State 
Board of Coriections, conflicting evidence 
was presented. But one witness testified 
that there was no evidence that the piis- 
oners were trying to escape. In any case, 
he said it was not necessary to use guns 
on them in the circumstances. “There w as 
no justification for the killing I saw the 
Negroes wheic they fell. Two wcie killed 
where they crawled under the bunkhouse 
and two others as they ran under their 
cells The only thing they weic tiling to 
escape was death. Only one tried to get 
over the fence.” The waiden and four 
guards were indicted by a federal grand 
jury on October i, 1947. 

It IS difficult to accept at face a alue 
police claims in cases of this tvpe that 
action has been taken against piisoners in 
"self-defense” or to “pievent escape.” 
Even if these protestations arc accepted, 
the incidence of shooting in the ordinary 
couise of law enforcement in some sec- 
tions of the country is a serious reflection 
on these police forces. Other officcis in 
other places seem able to enforce the liav 
and to guard prisoners without resort to 
violent means. 

The total picture — adding the conni- 
vance of some police officials in 1} nchings 
to their record of brutality against Ne- 
groes in other situations — is, in the opinion 
of this Committee, a senous reflection on 
American justice. We know that Amen- 
cans everywhere deplore this violence We 
recognize further that there are many law 
enforcement officers in the South and the 
North who do not commit violent acts 
against Negroes or other friendless cul- 
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prits. We are convinced, however, that 
the incidence of police brutality against 
Negroes is disturbingly high 

In addition to the tieitment experi- 
enced by the weak and fiicndless person 
at the hands of police ofhccis, he some- 
times finds that the judiciil piocess itstlf 
does not give him full and equal justice. 
This may appcii in unfair and perfunc- 
tory trials, or m fines and prison sen- 
tences that are heavier thin those imposed 
on other members of the community 
guilty of the same offenses 

In part, the inabilit) of the Negro 
Me\icin, 01 Indian to obtain equal justice 
may be attributed to e\ti ’judicial fac- 
tois The low income of a member of any 
one of these minoiitics may pi event him 
from sccuung competent counsel to de- 
fend his lights It may prevent h m fiom 
posting bill or bond to secure his leleasc 
from Jill duimg trial It mi; picdctci- 
mine his choice upon coiivict'on of pay- 
ing a fine or going to jiil But these facts 
should not obscuie 01 condone the extent 
CO which the judicial system itself 1$ 
responsible foi the less than equal justice 
meted out to members of certaua minority 
groups 

The United States Supicme Couit in a 
number of recent decisions his ccnsuied 
state courts foi accepting evidence pro- 
cured by thiid-dcgicc methods, for failing 
to provide accused persons with adequate 
legal counsel, and foi excluding Negiocs 
from juiy lists For example, in one of 
these cases, Cbambos v llo)ida, the Su- 
preme Couit, in 1940, set aside the con- 
viction by the state couit of foui young 
Negioes on the giound that it should 
have rejected confessions cxtoittd from 
the accused by the use of thud degree 
methods The Couit rcfeiied to the basic 
principle that "all people must stand on 
an equality before the bai of justice in 
each American couit” It added 

Today, as in ages pist, vve are not without 
tragic proof that the exalted power of some 


governments to punish manufactured crime 
du:tatorially is the handmaid of tyranny Un- 
der our constitutional system, courts stand 
against any winds that blow as havens of 
refuge £01 those who might ullicinisu suflei 
because they are helpless, weak, outnumbered, 
or because they aie nonconforming victims of 
prcjudiLC and public excitement Due process 
of law, prcscivcd tor all by our Constitution, 
aimmaids dial no sucli practice as diat dis- 
closed by dlls record shall send any accused 
to his de ith No higher duly, no moie solemn 
lesponsibiluv, icsts upon this Couit, than daat 
of uanslaiing into living law and maintain- 
ing this consiiiuLionil shield dclilcntely 
planned and insciibcd loi the benefit of every 
human being subject to our Constitution— 
whatever >acc, ciccd, or peisuasion 

It IS paiticularly unfortunate that the 
jury system has nor always served to 
protect the right of the minority mem- 
ber to a fair trial All too frequently trial 
by a jury of one's peers has no meaning 
for these persons because of the complete 
absence of people of then own kind from 
jury lists While the Supreme Court and 
ocher appellate tribunals have reversed 
convictions made by juries selected from 
lists from which whole minority groups 
have been excluded, techniques of exclu- 
sion continue to be employed For ex- 
ample, Pauline Kibbe, in her 194^ study 
of Latin Americans m Texas, states 

In an estimated 50 counties where the Latin 
American population ranges from 15 to 40 
per cent, persons of Mexican descent have 
never been known to be called for jury serv- 
ice, even in die trial of civil suits 

The use of the fee system in many 
communities — where court officials are 
paid in whole 01 in part from the fines 
levied — also sometimes stimulates arbi- 
trary arrests and encourages unjust con- 
victions It is the unpopular minorities 
again that suffer most from this system, 
since It is relatively easy for unscrupulous, 
fee-seeking officers to "railroad” such per- 
sons to jail The existence of the fee sys- 
tem and the frontier conditions in certain 
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areas of Alaska contribute to discrimina- 
tion against Indians and Eskimos in the 
administration of justice there. The situ- 
ation IS such that federal officials aie 
seriously consideiiiig a proposal made by 
the Goternor of Alaska to appoint a pub- 
lic defender for those groups. 

The different standards of justice which 
we have allowed to c\ist in our country 
have had further repcicussions In certain 
states the white population can threaten 
and do violence to the minority member 
with little or no fear of legal repiisal Mi- 
nority groups are sometimes convinced that 
they cannot e\pect fair tieatment from 
the legal macliineiy. Because of this belief 
they may harbor and protect any of then 
members accused of crime Then expcii- 
ence does not lead them to look upon the 
courts as "haaens of lefuge” for the vic- 
tims of prejudice and public excitement. 

Involuntai) Seivftude. 

Slavery was abolished in this country 
nearly a centuiy ago, ind in its tiadinonal 
form has disappeared. But the temptation 
to force poor and defenseless persons, by 
one device or another, into a condition 
of virtual slavery, still exists As recently 
as 1944, in the case of Vollock v. Will/aiiis, 
the Supreme Court struck down as a vio- 
lation of the Thiiteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution an Alabama statute 
which enabled employers to foice em- 
ployees, in debt on account of advanced 
wage payments, to continue to work for 
them under threat of ciiminal punish- 
ment. This IS one of the mote subtle 
devices for securing foiced labor More 
direct IS the practice wheicbv sheriffs m 
some areas free piisoners into the custody 
of local entrepi eneurs who pay fines or 
post bonds The prisoners then work for 
their “benefactors” undei threat of re- 
turning to jail Sometimes the original 
charge against the prisoners is tiumpcd 
up for the purpose of securing labor bj 
this means. In still othci instances persons 


have been held in peonage by sheer force 
or by threats of piosecution for debt. 

Threat of Peonage. 

Since the Civil Rights Section was 
established in 1939, a widespread decline 
in peonage and mvoluntaiy servitude has 
occuried However, the threat has not 
entiielv disappeared In 1943, the Depait- 
ment of Justice piosecutcd a case in which 
a Ncgio woman and her ten year old son 
had been held in captivity by a Mississippi 
farmer. Forced to work on a farm by day, 
they were locked in a ciude, windowless, 
chimneylcss cabin by night The mothei 
had made three unsuccessful efforts to 
escape before federal authoiities were in- 
formed of the situation And as recently 
as 1947, an involuntary servitude case was 
successfully piosecuted bv the federal 
goveinment m California. 

Where laige numbers of people are 
frightened, uneducated, and undciprivi- 
Icgcd, the dangeis of involuntaiv servi- 
tude remain If economic conditions 
dcteiioiitc, a more general recuirence of 
peonige may be anticipated. 

The Waitimc Evacuation of Japancse- 

Am erica ns. 

The most staking mass interference 
since slavery with the right to physical 
ficedom VMS the cvicuation and exclusion 
of peisons of Japanese descent from the 
West Coast duiing the past war The 
evacuation of 110,000 men, women and 
children, two-thuds of whom vicic United 
States citizens wis made without a trial 
01 anv sort of healing, at a time when the 
courts were functioning These people 
weic oideicd out of a laigc section of the 
counliy and detuned in "relocition cen 
tors ” This evacuation piogiam was carried 
out It the diiettion of the Comminding 
General of the West Coast Coniiiiind, 
who acted under an Executive Ordci 
authorizing the Secretary of War and the 
military commanders to prescribe military 
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areas from which any person or group 
could be excluded 

The giound given for the evacuation 
was that the military secuiity of the na- 
tion demanded the exclusion of potentially 
disloyal people from the West Coast We 
have not felt that it would be proper oi 
feasible for this Committee to try to re- 
view all of the facts of the evacuition 
program. We rememher well the doubts 
and fears of the eaily months of the war 
and we recognize that the evacuation 
policy seemed a necessary precaution to 
many at the time But ue are disturbed 
by the implications of this episode as far 
as the future of Ameiican civil lights is 
concerned Fundamental to our whole sys- 
tem of law IS the belief that guilt is 
personal and not a matter of hci edits or 
association. 

Yet in this instance no specific cs acuees 
were charged with dislojalty, espionage or 
sedition. The evacuation, in short, wis 
not a criminal proceeding insoKing indi- 
viduals, but a soit of mass quaiantine 
measure. This Committee belies es that 
further study should be given to this 
problem Admittedly in time of modern 
total warfare much discretion must be 
given to the militarv to act in situations 
where civilian rights aie concerned Yet 
the Committee belies es that svas's md 
means can be found of safeguarding peo- 
ple against mass accusations and disciimi- 
natory treatment 

Finally it should be noted that hundreds 
of evacuees stiff cied seiious proper ts ind 
business losses bcciusc of gostinmentil 
action and thiough no fiult of then ossn 
The War Relocation Authoiity, chaiged 
with the adininisti ition of the evacuation 
program, iccommended in its find lepoit 
that some provision be made in federal 
law that claims for evacuation-caused 
pioperty losses be "considered piomptiv 
and settled with a minimum of delay and 
inconvenience ” Over a year has passed 
since then. 
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Also disturbing, though less spectacular, 
was the issuance by military authority 
during the recent war of individual orders 
of exclusion against citizens scattered 
widely throughout the "defense zones” 
established by the Army. These orders 
rested on the same Executive Order as did 
the mass evacuation of Japanesc-Ameri- 
cans In the case of these individual orders 
a citizen living perhaps in Philadelphia, 
Boston, or San Frincisco nas ordered by 
the Aimy to move. He was not impris- 
oned, for he could go to any inland area. 
He was not accused of criminal or sub- 
veisive conduct He was merely held to 
be an "unsafe” person to have around. 
Fortunately these violations of civil rights 
weie not veiy numerous Moreover, the 
Army lost confidence in the exclusion 
orders as effective security measures and 
abandoned them — but not until more 
than zoo citizens had moved under mih- 
taiy compulsion. 

2 THE RIGHT TO CITIZENSHIP 
AND ITS PRIVILEGES 

The Status of citizenship is basic to the 
enjojment of many of the rights dis- 
cussed in this lepoit. First of all one must 
be a citizen in order to participate fully 
in the political process of the United 
States Only cilizt mi of the United States 
aie accoidcd the right to vote. Only dti- 
ztiii mav hold public office. Only citizens, 
for these icasons have an effective voice 
in oui nation’s affairs. Second, those barred 
fiom citizenship are thereby barred from 
many avenues of economic and social 
advancement open to American citizens. 

All pel sons born in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
aie citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. These are 
the avoids of the Constitution. They set 
an idc.il of native citizenship by which all 
persons boin in this country are citizens 
without icgard to r.ice, color, creed, or 
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ancestry. They also describe our practice, 
for we have in fact followed the ideal 
very closely. American-born children of 
aliens have encountered no barriers to 
citizenship. 

In granting citizenship by naturaliza- 
tion, a democracy may establish reasonable 
tests of the individual alien’s eligibility 
for citizenship. But some of the standards 
of eligibility in our naturalization laws 
have nothing to do with a person’s fitness 
to become a citizen. These standards are 
based solely on race or national origin, 
and penalize some residents who may 
otherwise have all the attributes necessary 
for American citizenship. The largest 
group of American residents presently 
subject to this discrimination are chose 
born in Japan. Residents of Korean origin, 
as well as persons born in certain other 
Asiatic countries and Pacific Island areas, 
are also denied citizenship status. Although 
many of these people have lived in this 
country for decades, will probably remain 
here until they die, have raised families of 
native-born American citizens, and are 
devoted to American principles, they are 
forbidden an opportunity to attain the 
citizenship status to which their children 
are born. 

We have recently removed many of 
these citizenship barriers. Until World 
War n, the Chinese had been specifically 
barred from immigration and from natu- 
ralization by the Chinese exclusion laws. 
Other groups, such as the Filipinos, West- 
ern Hemisphere Indians, and people in- 
digenous to India, were denied citizenship 
through interpretation of the naturaliza- 
tion laws which limited eligibility Co 
"whites” or "persons of African nativity 
or descent.” We have made eligible for 
naturalization the "races of the Western 
Hemisphere;" we have made special pro- 
vision to permit the naturalization of 
Chinese, Filipinos, and persons indigenous 
to India. 

In addition to the disabilities suffered 


by ineligible aliens at the hands of private 
persons — ^in employment, housing, etc. — 
they are singled out for additional dis- 
crimination under the law. Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, and Oregon forbid or 
severely restrict land ownership by in- ^ 
eligible aliens. California also forbids 
ineligible aliens to engage In commercial 
fishing and excludes them from equal 
benefits of old age pensions and other 
state relief. Many states admit only citi- 
zens to the bar and to the medical teach- 
ing, and other professions, which means 
that the ineligible alien Is permanently 
barred from these fields. 

The b.ir to land holding — the "alien 
land law” — most seriously impairs the 
alien’s economic opportunities. The first 
of the alien land laws, enacted by Cali- 
fornia in 1913, made it illegal for aliens 
ineligible for citizenship either to buy 
agricultural land or to lease it for a period " 
exceeding three years. Other western st>ites 
passed similar laws. However, the alien 
land laws were not rigidly enforced, partly 
because it was often advantageous to lease 
or sell land to the Japanese and partly 
because of loopholes in the laws. During 
the second World War the California laws 
were made much more stringent. 

California is now vigorously enforcing 
its amended alien land law. This law goes 
much further than to forbid ineligible 
aliens to own land. In effect, it forbids 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry to 
support their ineligible alien parents with 
money derived from the beneficial use of 
land. It has put in jeopatdy the legal title 
of land purchased for American-born 
children by alien Japanese parents. Two 
examples of the effects of this law w'cre 
cited before the Committee by a Japanese- 
American veteran. 

In one Instance, Japanese-American 
soldiers killed overseas made battlefield 
wills deeding their land to their parents. 
The parents could not, under the law, 
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receive the land. Accordingly, it escheated 
to the state. The other involved two Japa- 
nese-American biothers who returned 
from overseas service to find that Cali- 
fornia had attacked the validity of the 
title of land purchased for them as chil- 
dren by their paients, and which they had 
cultivated as then own before entering 
the service. 

These land laws and othei manifesta- 
tions of discrimination against ineligible 
aliens have been made possible by the 
discriminatory piovisions of our natural- 
ization laws The moral impact of this 
situation IS indieated by the words of the 
Japanese-Ameiican vetetan already re- 
ferred to: 

I would like to sav that I bclieae most 
of us fought as we did because wc telt that 
in spile of the wav we had been kicked 
around, ‘\merica w as still the land of oppor 
tunity for all of us I know my mother sent 
fixe of her sons L\cr\ one lolunttcied for 
combat One was killed The lest of us weie 
wounded We have oier thiiti indiv idual dci. 
orations and medals among us Well, my 
mother wants to become a citiren It is for 
people like mj mother and foi a lot of Ameri- 
cans of good will ihioughout the United 
States who hut a lot of confidence 111 us and 
our lojalt) that wt did the job we did 

The Special Pioblem of Citizenship in 

Guam and Ameiican Samoa 

The peoples of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands are American 
citizens, cither by biith 01 by naturaliza- 
tion, as are people in the 48 states But 
the 3 5,000 mhibitants of Guam and 
American Samoi aie in the anomalous 
position of being neither citizens nor 
aliens, but nation ils of the United States. 
They have none of the rights of citizen- 
ship, yet owe allegiance to the United 
States. They do not have an organic act 
establishing a local government and 
guaranteeing civil liberties, but are ruled 
by naval administrators who issue decrees, 
admimster the laws, and sit as judges. At 


the request of the President, the present 
Congress is consideimg legislation giving 
citizenship to these people, providing them 
with a local government guaranteeing 
basic civil rights, and transferring the 
administration of the islands from the 
Navy to a civilian agency. 

The Right to Vote. 

The right of all qualified atizens to 
vote IS today considered axiomatic by 
most Americans. To achieve universal 
adult suffiage we have carried on vigor- 
ous political crusades since the earliest 
days of the Republic. In theory the aim 
has been achieved, but in fact there are 
many backwaters in our political life 
wheie the right to vote is not assured to 
every qualified citizen. The franchise is 
barred to some citizens because of race; 
to others by institutions or procedures 
which impede free access to the polls. 
Still other Americans are in substance dis- 
franchised whenever electoral irregulari- 
ties or corrupt practices dissipate their 
votes or distort their intended purpose. 
Some citizens — permanent residents of the 
District of Columbia — are excluded from 
political icpresentation and the tight to 
vote as a result of outmoded national 
traditions. As a result of such restrictions, 
all of these citizens are limited, in varying 
degrees, in their opportunities to seek 
office and to influence the conduct of 
government on an equal plane with other 
Ameiican citizens. 

The denial of the suffrage on account 
of race is the most serious present inter- 
ference with the right to vote. Until very 
recently, American Negro citizens in most 
southern states found it difficult to vote. 
Some Negroes have voted in parts of the 
upper South for the last twenty years. In 
recent years the situation m the deep South 
has changed to the point where it can be 
said that Negroes are beginning to exer- 
cise the political rights of free Americans. 
In the light of history, this represents 
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progress, limited and precarious, but 
nevertheless progress. 

This report cannot adequately describe 
the history of Negro disfranchisement. At 
different times, different methods have 
been employed. As legal devices for dis- 
franchising the Negro have been held 
unconstitutional, new methods hive been 
improvised to take their places. Intimida- 
tion and the thieat of intimidation hive 
always loomed behind these legal devices 
to make sure that the desired result is 
achieved. 

Until 1944, the white primary, by 
which participation in the Demociatic 
primary is limited to white citizens, was 
used in Texas, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi as the 
most effective modem "legil” device for 
disfranchising Negroes. While some south- 
ern Negroes succeeded m spite of various 
obstacles in voting in general elections, 
almost none voted in the Democratic 
primaries. Since the Democratic piimary 
IS the only election of any significincc, 
the device of the white primary resulted 
in exclusion of Negroes from government 
in these states. 

Over a period of time, advocates of 
white supremacy had refined this device 
to the point where it seemed to be con- 
stitutionally foolproof. The command of 
the Fifteenth Amendment, prohibiting 
states from abridging suffrage because of 
race or color, was circumvented by pur- 
porting to vest the power to exclude 
Negroes in the political party rather than 
in the state. 

But in 1944, the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Smith v. AHwui’ht 
overruled an earlier decision and held the 
Texas white primary illegal. It declared 
that the exclusion rules of the Texas 
Democratic Party were in effect the rules 
of the state and were therefore forbidden 
by the Fifteenth Amendment. 

Some states adapted their primary laws 
to the Supreme Court ruling, others re- 


sisted, first, by refusing to open white 
primaries to Negroes until further litiga- 
tion made the Texas ruling applicable to 
them, then by devising other methods of 
depriving Negroes of the ballot. Today 
the effort to preserve the puie white elec- 
toral system in these states is continuing. > 

Two states, Louisiana and Texas, re- 
pealed white primary provisions immedi- 
ately after the Supreme Court decision. 
Florida, Alabama, and Georgia were 
forced to do so by further court rulings. 
South Carolina called a special session of 
the state legislatuie at which all state laws 
in any way regulating primaries were 
repealed. The theoiy governing this action 
was that by placing the primaries entirely 
outside the law and the structure of gov- 
ernment the ruling in Smith v Allwiight 
would be rendered inapplicable In a mes- 
sage to the special session of the general 
assembly, the Governor of the State said: 

Afar these statutes are repcikd, in my 
opinion, we will base done eservihing within 
our power to guarantee white supicimcv in 
oui primaries of our State insofar is legisla 
non is concerned Should this prmc made 
quale, we South Cuolinians will use the 
necessary methods to retain white suprcniacj 
m our primirics and to s.ifeguird the homes 
and happiness of our people 

While supremacy w ill be maintained m our 
primaries, let the chips fall where they may 

In r947 the w'hite primary in South 
Carolina, lesting on its new foundation, 
was held mvalid by the United States 
Distiict Court for the Eastern District 
of South Carolina in the case of El moi e v. 
Htriis, In Its opinion the Couit saidi 

Racial disiinctions cannot exist m the ma 
chmcrj that selects the ofliceis and lawmiKcrs 
of the United Stiles, and all citi/ens of tins 
Stile and Country are cnlillcd to cist a fiee 
and untrammdlcd liallol in our elections, and 
if llic only material and rcalislic elections arc 
clothed with the name primary,” they arc 
equally entitled to sole there 

The case will undoubtedly be earned 
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to die Supreme Court for a final decision. 

Alabama took a different course from 
South Carolina. Instead of repealing the 
primary laws it sought to continue dis- 
franchisement by establishing "qualifica- 
tions” standards under which Negroes 
could be barred bv administrative action 
The "Boswell amendment” adopted by 
this state in November, 1946, set up a 
provision under which votcis would be 
required "to understand ind expl iin” pro- 
visions of the state constitution Exclusion 
by this kind of device is a familial 
Southern phenomenon The tradition is to 
Ignore such tests with respect to white 
voteis but to apply them to Negioes — 
literally, whcie there is any possibility of 
eliminating them under the test, fiiudu- 
lently, where they meet the test 
In a recent case in the Depirtment of 
Justice files, a Negro school teachei was 
disqualified under a Noith Carolina pro- 
vision lequiiing an abiliti to lead and 
interpret the Constitution The registrai 
refused to register him on the giound that 
he had not leid the fedcul Constitution 
in a satisfactoiy mannoi Houcici, m a 
statement to the FBI the legistrir de- 
clared, ' m> deeisioii not to register him 
was based solela on the disfianchisement 
of the coloied people in this countiy 
rathei than on his ability to lead, to wiite, 
and to explain the Constitution ” This 
case was subsequent!) prosecuted bv the 
Department of Justice and resulted in the 
conviction of the legistiar 

The poll tax — another important legal 
obstacle to full suffi ige in some southein 
states — limits aihire is at ell as Negio suf- 
frage The poll tax has fieqiientla had an 
unequal lacial effect, since, like the 
“understand .and explain” clauses, it has 
been administcicd in a disciiminatory 
manner. It has been aciy cffectixc .as an 
anti-Negro device A poll tax simply 
places the p.aynieiit of a fee betas ecn tbe 
voter and the ballot box In some states it 
IS cumulative; t.ixes not pud in jcirs 


when the voter does not go to the polls 
pile up and he must pay more than one 
year’s tax before he can vote 

The poll tax has curtailed the size of 
the entire electorate, white and Negro. 
Seven states — Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia — still maintain this tax as a 
prerequisite to voting Since 1921 four 
other states have abandoned the poll tax. 
These are North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Florida, and Georgia 

It was estimated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on July 21 , 
1947, that- 

In tile Presidential elections of 1944, 10 per 
cent of the potential inters loted in the seaen 
poll tax stiles, as against 49 per cent m the 
freeiote states In the eongressional eleeuons 
of 1946, the figures are 5 pei cent tor the poll- 
tax stites as compared iiith 33 per cent for 
the free acting sUtes 

It has frequently been pointed out that 
the congressional leprcsentation of poll 
tax states is based on proportionately 
fewer xoters than the representation of 
other juiisdictions It has also been urged 
that the poll tax is m reality a tax levied 
by the state upon the citizen’s federal 
right to vote foi members of Congress. 
In recent years there has been a strong 
diive foi fedeial legislation forbidding 
the requirement of a poll tax as a pre- 
lequisitc to voting in federal elections. 
The House of Representatives passed an 
antipoll tax bill foi the fouith time in 
July of 1947. The three previous bills 
passed by the House weie killed in the 
Senate. 

In addition to formal, legal methods 
of disfi inchisemcnt, there are the long- 
standing techniques of terror and intimi- 
dation, in the face of avhich great courage 
IS lequiitd of the Negio who tries to vote. 
In the Legions most characterized by gen- 
eralized violence against Negroes, little 
moie than "advice” is often necessary to 
fiighten them away from the polls. They 
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have learned, through the years, to dis- 
cover threats in mood and atmosphere. 

In one case in a deep southern state, a 
middle-class Negro who had courageously 
attempted to vote and to complain to the 
Department of Justice when he was re- 
fused access to the polls, subsequently 
became so afraid of reprisal that he indi- 
cated uncertainty whether he would be 
willing to testify in court. He asked, if 
he should decide to testify, to be given 
ample notice of the date so that he could 
first move his family out of the region. 

In past years, American Indians have 
also been denied the right to vote and 
other political rights in a number of states. 
Most of these restrictions have been 
abandoned, but in two states, New Mexico 
and Arizona, Indians continue to be dis- 
franchised. The constitution of New 
Mexico withholds suffrage from "Indians 
not taxed." In Arizona the state coostitu- 
tion has been interpreted to deny the vote 
to Indians as being "persons under guard- 
ianship.” Protests against these legal bans 
on Indian suffrage in the Southwest have 
gained force with the return of Indian 
veterans to those states. 

The constitutionality of these laws is 
presently being tested. It has been pointed 
out that the concept of "Indians not 
taxed” is no longer meaningful; it is a 
vestige of the days when most Indians 
were not citizens and had not become 
part of the community of people of the 
United States. Indians are now citizens 
and subject to federal taxation. They are 
also subject to state taxes, except for 
lands held in trust for them by the United 
States Government. There is therefore 
little justification for denying them the 
franchise on the assumption that they are 
excused from the burdens of other 
citizens. 

The Right to Bear Arms. 

Underlying the theory of compulsory 
wartime military service in a democratic 


state is the principle that every citizen, 
regardless of his station in life, must assist 
in the defense of the nation when its 
security is threatened. Despite the dis- 
crimination which they encounter in so 
many fields, minority group members have 
time and again met this responsibility. 
Moreover, since equality in military serv- 
ice assumes great importance as a symbol 
of democratic goals, minorities have re- 
garded it not only as a duty but as a 
right. 

Yet the record shows that the members 
of several minorities, fighting and dying 
for the survival of the nation in which 
they met bitter prejudice, found that 
there was discrimination against them 
even as they fell in battle. Prejudice in 
any area is an ugly, undemocratic phe- 
nomenon; in the armed services, where 
all men run the risk of death, it is partic- 
ularly repugnant. 

All of the armed forces have recently 
adopted policies which set as explicit ob- 
jectives the achievement of cqu.ility of 
opportunity. The War Department has 
declared that it "intends to continue its 
efforts to make the best possible use of 
available personnel resources in the post- 
war Army and in any future emergency, 
without distinction as to race, religion, 
color, or other nonmilitary considerations.” 

The Navy Department, speaking for 
both the Navy and the Marine Corps, has 
stated that "No distinction is made be- 
tween individuals wearing a naval uniform 
because of race or color. The Navy accepts 
no theory of racial differences in inborn 
ability, but expects that every man wear- 
ing its uniform be trained and used in 
accordance with his maximum individual 
capacity determined on the basis of in- 
dividual performance.” 

The Coast Guard has stressed "the 
importance of selecting men for what 
they are, for what they are capable of 
doing, and insisting on good conduct, 
good behavior, and good qualities of 
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leadership for all hands ... As a matter of 
policy Negro recruits receive the same 
consideration as all others.” 

However, despite the lessons of the war 
and the recent announcement of these 
policies, the recoids of the military foices 
disclose many areas m which there is a 
great need for further remedial action 
Although gencially speaking, the basis of 
recruitment has been somewhat bioad- 
ened, Negroes, for example, are faced by 
an absolute bai against enlistment in any 
branch of the Marine Coips other than 
the steward’s blanch, and the Army 
cleaves to a ceding Negio personnel of 
about ten per cent of the total strength 
of the service 

There are no official discriminatory 
requirements foi entrance into the Navy 
and the Coast Guild, but the fact that 
Negroes constitute a disproportionately 
small part of the total strength of each of 
these bunches of seiMce (44 and 42 
per cer 1, respectnch ) may mdicite the 
existence of discrimination in lecruiting 
practices 

Within the sera ices, studies made 
withm the list )eai disclose that actual 
experience his been out of keeping with 
the dedal ation of policy on discrimina- 
tion. In the Arms, less than one Negro 
in 70 IS commissioned, while there is one 
white officei for appioximately every 
seven white enlisted men In the Navy, 
theie arc only two Negro officers in a 
ratio of less thin one to 10,000 Negro 
enlisted mtn, there aie 58,571 white 
officers, 01 one for eaeiy seven enlisted 
whites 

The Marine Coips has 7,798 officers, 
none of whom is a Negro, though there 
are 2,100 Negro enlisted men. Out of 
2,981 Coast Guard officcis, one is a 
Negio; there are 910 Ncgio enlisted men. 
The ratio of white Coast Guaid commis- 
sioned to enlisted petsonncl is approxi- 
mately one to SIX. 

Similarly, in the enlisted grades, there 


IS an exceedingly high concentration of 
Negroes in the lowest ratings, particularly 
in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. Almost 80 per cent of the Negro 
sailors are serving as cooks, stewards, and 
steward’s mates; less than two per cent 
of the whites ate assigned to duty in the 
same capacity. Almost 15 pei cent of all 
white enlisted marines are in the three 
highest grades; less than 2 '/a per cent of 
the Negro marines fall in the same cate- 
gory. The disparities in the Coast Guard 
are similarly great. The diffeience in the 
Army is somewhat smaller, but still sig- 
nificant: Less than nine per cent of the 
Negro personnel are in the first three 
grades, while almost 16 per cent of the 
whites hold these ranks. 

Many factors other than discrimination 
contribute to this result. However, it is 
clear that discrimination is one of the 
major elements which keeps the services 
from attaining the objectives which they 
have set for themselves. 

The admission of minorities to the 
service academies and other service schools 
IS another area in which the armed forces 
have enjoyed relatively httle success m 
then efforts to eliminate discrimination. 
With regard to schools within the serv- 
ices, the disparities indicate that selection 
for advanced trainiig is doubtless often 
made on a color basis. As for the service 
academies, in the course of the last seven- 
ty-five yeais the Military Academy at 
West Point admitted a total of only 
thirty-seven Negro cadets, while the 
Nasal Academy at Annapolis admitted 
only SIX. 

The Coast Guard Academy, while it 
selects applicants on the basis of open 
competitive examinations without regard 
to color, has no knowledge of any Negro 
ever having been accepted. The absence 
of Negroes from the service academies is 
unfortunate because it means chat out 
officers are trained in an undemocratic 
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environment and are denied the oppor- 
tunity to learn at an early stage in their 
service careers that men of different races 
can work and fighr together harmoniously. 

State authorities promulgate the regu- 
lations concerning enlistment of Negroes 
and the formation of Negro units in the 
National Guard Most states do not have 
Negro units, of those that do, all hut 
three require segregation hv regulation 
Of thirty-four states answering an in- 
qmry made by the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training, only 
two permit the mtegration of Negroes 
with white units 

The Commission, commenting on dis- 
crimination, observed that it "considers 
harmful the policies of the states that 
exclude Negioes from their National 
Guard units The civilian components 
should be expanded to include all seg- 
ments of oui population without segrega- 
tion or discrimination Total defense 
requires the participation of all citizens 
in our defense forces ’’ 

Looking to the future, the Commission 
also found that some of the present prac- 
tices of the armed forces would negate 
many of the benefits of the proposed 
universal training program Speaking of 
this program, it said 

It must provide equality of pn\ ilege and 
opportunity for all those upon whom this ob 
liganon rests Neither in the training itself, 
nor in the organization of anv phase of this 
program, should there be distrimination for 
or against any person or group because of his 
race, class, national origin or religion Segre 
gaUon or special privilege in am form should 
have no place in the program To permit 
them would nullify the important Using les 
son in citizenship which such training can 
give Nothing could be more tragic for the 
future attitude of our people and for the 
unity of our nation, than a program in which 
our Federal Government forced our young 
manhood to live for a period of time in an 
atmosphere which emphasized or bred class 
or raaal diflerences 


^hen an individual enters the service 
of the country, he necessarily suirendeis 
some of the rights and piivileges which 
inhere in American citizenship The gov- 
ernment in return undertakes to protect 
his intcgiity as an individual and the 
dignity of his profession He is entitled 
to enjoy the icspect which should be 
shown the uniform of the armed services 
of the United States by all persons Un- 
fottunatelv, however, the uniform is not 
always accorded the esteem it wai rants 

Some of our servicemen arc all too 
often treated with rudeness and dis- 
couitesy by civil authorities and the 
public There arc numerous instincts in 
which they have been foiced to move to 
segregated cars on public ciirieis They 
have been denied access to places of public 
accommodation and reercition When 
they attempt to assert their tights, thev 
are sometimes met with threats and even 
outright attack Federal officials find they 
have no present authority to intervene 
directly to protect men in uniform against 
such abuses 

The record is not without its biightci 
side A start has been made towaid 
eliminating difficicntials in opportunitv 
and treatment of minoiitics in the armed 
forces The Aimy is miking experimental 
use of small all Negro units as organic 
parts of Urge white organizations Sig 
nificantly, of the thiity-seven Ncgiocs 
admitted to the Academy at West Point 
since 1870, twenty-one were accepted in 
the last ten years In 1947, five Negiocs 
were accepted, the largest eniollment of 
Negro cadets for a single year in the last 
seventy-five years 

The Navy has adopted a policy of non- 
segrcgation and has officially opened all 
branches to all pcisonnel The Coast 
Guard has abandoned, as a matter of 
policy, the restiiction of Negro guaids 
men to duty as cooks, stewards, and bik 
ers Training courses, indoctiination 
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programs, pamphlets, and films have 
been provided for officers and enlisted 
men in the Army and Navy to promote 
understanding between gioups and to 
facilitate the use of minority personnel. 

But the evidence leaves no doubt that 
we have a long way to go The armed 
forces, in actual piactice, still maintain 
many barriers to equal tieatment for all 
their mcmbeis In many cases, state and 
local agencies and private pcisons dis- 
legard the dignity of the uniform Tliere 
IS much that remains to be done, much 
that can be done at once. Morally, the 
failuic to act is indefensible Pnctitilly, 
It costs lit es and money in the inefficient 
use of human lesouices Perhaps most 
unportant of all, we aic not making use 
of one of the most eftetuve leduiiqucs 
for educating the public to the piac- 
ticabihty of Ameucan ideals as a way 
of life 

Duiing the list wai we and oui Allies, 
with varying but undcniible success, 
found that the military sera ices can be 
used to educate citizens on a broad range 
of social and political pioblcms. The war 
experience brought to oui attention a 
laboratoiy in which we may piove that 
the mijority and minorities of our pop- 
ulation can train and work and fight side 
by side in co-operation and harmony We 
should not hesitate to take full advantage 
of this opportunity 

3. THE RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF 

CONSCIENCE AND EXPRESSION 

This light IS an expiession of con- 
fidence in the ability of freemen to learn 
the truth through the vinhampcicd inter- 
play by competing ideas Whcie the right 
IS gencially exeiciscd, the public benches 
from the selective piocess of winnowing 
truth from falsehood, desirable ideas fiom 
evil ones. If the people are to govern 
themselves, then only hope of doing so 
wisely lies in the collective wisdom de- 
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rived from the fullest possible informa- 
tion, and in the fair presentation of 
differing opimons. The right is also nec- 
essary to permit each man to find his 
way to the religious and political beliefs 
which suit his private needs. 

This committee has made no extensive 
study of our record under the great free- 
doms which comprise this light: religion, 
speech, press, and assembly. To have done 
so would have meant making this vast 
field the dominant part of our inquiry. 
We were not prepared to do this, partly 
because it has been and is being well 
studied by others. What finally deter- 
imned us was the conviction that this 
right is lelatively secure. 

Americans worship as they choose. Our 
press IS fleer from government restraints 
tlian any the world has seen. Our citizens 
aie normally free to exercise their right 
to speak without fear of retribution, and 
to assemble for unlimited public discus- 
sions. There still are, however, communi- 
ties in which spoiadic interferences with 
the lights of unpopular leligious, political, 
and economic gioups take place. The 
steady flow of federal court cases in re- 
cent years involving groups like the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses proves that. 

At the present time, in our opinion, 
the most immediate threat to the right 
to freedom of opinion and expression is 
indirect It comes from efforts to deal 
with those few people in our midst who 
would destroy democracy. There are two 
groups w'hose refusal to accept and abide 
by the democratic process is all too clear. 
The first are the Communists whose 
countei parts in many countries have 
prosed, by their tieatment of those with 
whom they disagree, that their ideology 
does not include a belief in universal civil 
lights. The second are the native Fascists. 
Their statements and their actions — as 
well as those of their foreign counter- 
parts — prove them to be equally hostile 
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to the American heritage of freedom and 
equality. 

It IS natural and proper for good citi- 
zens to worry about the activities of these 
groups. Every member of this Committee 
shares that concern. Communists and 
Fascists may assert different objectives. 
This does not obscure the identity of the 
means which both are willing to use to 
further themselves. Both often use the 
words and symbols of democracy to mask 
their totalitarian tactics. But their con- 
cern for civil rights is always limited to 
themselves. Both are willing to lie about 
their political views rv hen it is convenient. 
They feel no obligation to come before 
the public openly and say who they are 
and what they really want 

This Committee unqualifiedly opposes 
any attempt to impose special limitations 
on the rights of these people to speak and 
assemble. Our national past offers us two 
great touchstones to resolve the dilemma 
of maintaining the light to fiec expres- 
sion and yet protecting our democracy 
against its enemies. One was offeied by 
Jefterson m his first inaugural address; 
“If there be any among us who wish to 
dissolve the Union, or to change its re- 
pubhean form, let them stand undis- 
turbed as monuments of the safety with 
wbch error of opmion may be tolerated 
where reason le left free to combat it." 

The second is the doctrine of "clear 
and present danger.” This was laid down 
as a working principle by the Supreme 
Court in 1919 in Scheme k v. United States 
in an opinion written by Justice Holmes. 
It says that no limitation of freedom of 
expression shall be made unless "the 
words are used m such ciicumstances and 
are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bung 
about the substantive evils that Congress 
has a right to prevent.” The next year in 
a dissenting opinion in Schaefer v. United 
States Justice Brandeis added this mvalu- 
able word of advice about the application 


of the doctrine; “Like many other rules 
for human conduct, it can be applied 
correctly only by the exercise of good 
judgment, and in the exercise of good 
judgment, calmness is, m time of deep 
feeling and on subjects which excite pas- 
sion, as essential as fearlessness and 
honesty.” 

It is our feeling that the present threat 
to freedom of opinion grows out of the 
failure of some private and public persons 
to apply these standiids. Specificallv, 
public excitement about "Communists" 
has gone far beyond the dictates of the 
“good judgment” and "calmness” of 
which Holmes and Brandeis spoke. A state 
of ncar-hystcria now thicatens to inhibit 
the ficedom of genuine democrats. 

At the same time we arc afraid that 
the "reason” upon uhich Jefferson lelied 
to combat error is hampered by the sue 
tessful cffoit of some totilitainns to 
conceal their true nature To expect 
people to reject totalitaiians, when wc 
do not provide mechanisms to guarantee 
that essential information is available, is 
foolhardy. These two concerns go to- 
gether. If we fall back upon hystena and 
repression as our weapons against totali- 
tarians, we will defeat ourselves Com- 
mumsts want nothing more than to be 
lumped with freedom-loving non-Com- 
munists. This simply makes it easier for 
them to conceal their true nature and trf 
allege that the teim "Communist” is 
meaningless. 

Irresponsible opportunists who make it 
a practice to attack every person or group 
with whom they disagree as "Communist” 
have thereby actually aided their supposed 
"enemies ” At the same time we cannot 
let these abuses deter us from the legiti- 
mate exposing of real Communists and 
real Fascists Moreover, the same zeal 
must be shown in defending our democ- 
racy against one group as agamst the 
other. 
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Civil Servants. 

Efforts to protect the government 
against disloyal employees may lead to 
dangerous "Red hunting.” We firmly 
believe that the government has the 
obligation to have in its employ only 
citizens of unquestioned loyalty. We are, 
moreover, aware of the disclosures m.tde 
in the Canadian espionage trials which 
reveal concerted attempts by Communists 
to procure secret government information 
either directly or through dupes. We also 
know that Communists feel no obligation 
to identify themselves as members of 
their party, and have completely divided 
loyalties, which make them dangerous in 
posts of government responsibility. Wc 
are further aware that there are certain 
governmental agencies which because of 
the confidential and highly secret charac- 
ter of their work must have absolute 
assunince of the complete loyalty of all 
their employees. 

All of these factors make it difficult 
to maintain effective security. Several 
statutes now on the books make it pos- 
sible to prosecute any federal employee 
who reveals restricted information. Those 
dissatisfied with these safeguards argue 
that the concealment by Communists and 
other subversives of their affiliations 
makes it impossible to weed them out 
until they have done serious damage. 
Therefore, they contend, it is ncccss.iry 
to have the loyalty of all federal em- 
ployees checked by security police 
agencies. This Committee recognizes the 
need for some such protective measures. 
Yet our whole civil liberties history pro- 
vides us with a clear warning against the 
possible misuse of loyalty checks and to 
inhibit freedom of opinion and expression. 

There are two possible dangers. In the 
first place, the standards by which the 
loyalty of an individual or an organiza- 
tion is to be determined may not be 
clearly defined. This is particularly true 


of any standard which permits condem- 
nation of persons or groups because of 
"association.” The character, the policies 
and the leadership of many organizations 
change. 

Individuals, too, change their opinions. 
The greatest care must be taken to avoid 
the misinterpretation of affiliation. Indi- 
viduals may be members of suspect or- 
ganizations out of ignorance. Before such 
affiliations may even be considered as 
relevant, the motive of the individual 
should be clearly established. The deter- 
mination of the suspect character of 
organizations is complex and must be 
handled with the greatest care. For the 
individual the ultimate test must always 
be his own trustworthiness. Affiliation 
with a dubious organization is, by itself, 
not necessarily proof of untrustworthi- 
ncss. 

A second danger is that the procedure 
by which the loyalty of accused federal 
employees is determined may not accord 
with our traditions of due process of 
law. An employee whose loyalty is ques- 
tioned is not charged with a crime. But 
loss of job and inability to obtain another 
one is a severe punishment to impose on 
any man. Accordingly, provision should 
be made for such traditional procedural 
safeguards as the right to a bill of par- 
ticular accusations, the right to subpoena 
witnesses and documents where genuine 
security considerations permit, the right 
to be represented by counsel, the right to 
a stenographic report of proceedings, the 
right to a written decision, and the right 
of appeal. 

More than the civil rights of our two 
million federal workers — important as 
they are — is involved here. All federal 
government must maintain a loyalty 
program which adequately protects the 
civil rights of its employees. Otherwise 
private employers and state and local 
governments may not protect the rights 
of their personnel, and in fact they'Jiuy 
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actually be encouraged to infringe these 
rights. It IS a severe punishment to be 
discharged from the government foi dis- 
loyalty, as the Supreme Court pointed out 
m 1946 m United States v. Lovett. Out 
system of democratic justice has proved 
again and again its ability to protect us 
in peace and in war. To make a conspic- 
uous departure from it against govcin- 
ment workers would surely weaken the 
safeguards of the right of all citizens to 
speak freely and to organize in further- 
ance of their opinions. Here as elsewhere, 
the federal government must set an ex- 
ample for the rest of the country by 
being uncommonly scrupulous in its le- 
spect for the civil rights of all citizens. 

Enemies of Democracies. 

As we have siid, one of the things 
which totalitaruns of both left and right 
have in common is a reluctance to come 
before the people honestly and say who 
they are, what they work for and who 
supports them. Those peisons m out own 
country who tty to stii up leligious and 
racial hatreds arc no exceptions They 
understand that the vicious doctiints 
which they advocate have been moially 
outlawed m America for moie than a cen- 
tury and a half. This Committee is as 
eager to guarantee their civil rights as 
those of the people they attack. But we 
do not belieie in a definition of civil rights 
which includes freedom to avoid all le- 
sponsibihty for one’s opinions. 

This would be an unwise and disastrous 
weakening of the democratic process If 
these people wish to influence the public 
in our national forum of opinion they 
should be free to do so, legaidlcss of how 
distasteful their views arc to us But the 
public must be able to evaluate these 
views. Exactly how much anonjmous, 
hate-mongering or other subversive litera- 
ture there is we do not know The amount 
of such matter fluctuates greatly from 
time to time. At the present, according 


to several witnesses who appeared before 
the Committee, many of those who spiead 
lacial and leligious prejudices have "gone 
underground.” 

As recently as 1940, however, a study 
by the staff of the Senate Committee on 
Campaign Expenditures revealed that onc- 
third of the election piopaginda in the 
campaign of that year was completely 
anonymous and chat one-half was par- 
tially and inadequately identified as to 
source and sponsorship. Moreover, the 
Committee icported that the anonymous 
material included "the most viiulcnt, dis- 
honest and defamatory piop'iginda ” 
Congress has already taken the fiist step 
to remedy this inadequacy by amending 
the election liws to foibid the distiibution 
of anonymous campaign literature 

The piinciple of disclosiue is, we be- 
lieve, the appropriate way to deil with 
those w'ho would subvert out demociic) 
by icvolution or by encouraging disunity 
and destroying the civil rights of some 
groups. We have considered ind ii.ji.cttd 
pioposals which have been made to us foi 
censoiing oi prohibiting matciial which 
defames religious or ncial minoiity 
gioups. Our puipose is not to constrict 
anyone's fieedom to speak, it is iither to 
enable the people better to judge the true 
motives of those who try to sway them 

Congress has already made use of the 
principle of disclosuic in both the eco- 
nomic and political spheres The Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration make available to 
the public infoimation about sponsors of 
economic wares. In the political realm, the 
Federal Communications Commission, the 
Post OfSce Department, the Cleik of the 
House of Representatives, and the Secie- 
tary of the Senate — all of these under 
various statures — arc required to collect 
information about those who attempt to 
influence public opinion. 

Thousands of statements disclosing the 
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ownership and control of newspapers 
using the second-class mailing privilege 
are filed annually with the Post Office 
Department. Hundreds of statements 
disclosing the ownctship and control of 
radio stations arc filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission Hundreds 
of lobbyists are now requiied to disclose 
their efforts to influence Congress under 
the Congressional Rcoiganization Act In 
1938, Congress found it necessary to pass 
the Foreign Agents Registrition Act 
which forced certain citizens and aliens 
alike to legistei with the Department of 
Justice the facts about their sponsoiship 
and activities. The effectiveness of these 
efforts has vaiied. We beliese, howeser, 
that they have been sufficiently successful 
to warrant their fiiithei evtcnsion to all 
of those who .ittempt to influence public 
opinion. 

The ultimate responsibility for coun- 
tering totalitarians of all kinds rests, as 
always, with the mass of good, democratic 
Amci leans, then orginiz,uions and their 
leiders The fedcr.tl goscrnmeiit must set 
in example of caieful adherence to the 
highest standards in guaranteeing freedom 
of opinion and expicssion to its employ'ees 
Beyond that it ought to provide a souice 
of reference wheie private citizens and 
groups may find accuiate infoimation 
about the activities, sponsoiship, and 
background of those who ire active m 
the maiket place of public opinion 

4. THE RIGHT TO EQUikLITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

The Right of Emiiloament 

A man’s light to an equal chance to 
utilize fully his skills and knowledge is 
essential. The meaning of a job goes far 
beyond the paycheck. Good workers have 
a pride in the oiganization for which they 
work and feel satisfaction in the jobs they 
are doing. A witness before a congres- 
sional committee has recently said: 


Discnmiiialion in employment damages 
lives, both the bodies and the minds, of those 
discriminated against and those who discrim- 
inate It lilighis ind penerts that healthy 
tmhition In impiote ones standard of living 
vvhich t\e like to s.i\ is jictuliaily Ameiitan 
It ueiicrilLs insecurits, fear, rcsentineiit, divi- 
siiiii and tension m otii socittv 

In private business, in gov einment, 
and in labor unions, the wai yeais saw a 
marked advance both m hiiing policies 
and m the removal of on-the-job disciimi- 
natory piactices. Several factors contrib- 
uted to this progicss. The shoit labor 
miiket, the sense of unity among the 
people, and the leadership provided by the 
government all helped bung about a less- 
ening of unfair emplojmcnt practices. 
Yet we did not eliminate disciimmation 
m employment. The Final Report of the 
federal Fair Employment Piacticc Com- 
mittee, established in 1941 by President 
Roosevelt to eliminate disciimmation in 
both govcinment and private employment 
lelated to the war cftoit, makes this clear. 

Foul out of hvc cases vvhich aiose 
timing the life of the Committee, con- 
cerned Negiocs. Hovvcvei, miny other 
minoiities have suffered from diserimina- 
toi) cmplovment piactices. The lEPC 
lepoits show that eight peicent of the 
Committee’s docket involved complaints 
of disciimmation because of cieed, and 
70 per cent of these conceined Jews. It 
should be noted that lEPC juiisdiction 
did not extend to financial institutions 
and the professions, where discrimination 
against Jews is especially prevalent. Wit- 
nesses before this Committee, representing 
still other minority groups, testified as 
follows: 

The Japanese-Americans: "We know, 
too, what discrimination in employment 
is. We know whit it means to be un- 
acceptable to union membership; what it 
means to be the last hired and first hied, 
what It means to have to work harder and 
longer for less wages. We know these 
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things because we have been forced to 
experience them.” 

The Mexican-Americans: “We opened 
an employment bureau (to help Mexican- 
Americans) in our office last year for San 
Antonio. We wrote to business firms 
throughout the city, most of whom didn’t 
answer. We would call certam firms and 
say that we heard they had an opening 
for a person in a stock room or some 
other type of work; or I would go my- 
self. But thmking I was the same m 
prejudice as they, they would say 'You 
know we never hire Mexicans.’ ” 

The American Indians: "As with the 
Negroes, Indians are employed readily 
when there is a shortage of labor and 
they can’t get anyone else. When times 
get better, they are the first ones to be 
released.” 

Discrmmatory htrmg pracHces. Dis- 
cnmmation is most acutely felt by minor- 
ity group members in their inability to 
get a job suited to their qualifications. 
Exclusions of Negroes, Jews, or Mexicans 
in the process of hiring is effected in 
various ways — by newspaper advertise- 
ments requesting only whites or gentiles 
to apply, by registration or application 
blanks on which a space is reserved for 
"race” or "religion,” by discriminatory 
job orders placed with employment 
agencies, or by the arbitrary policy of a 
company official in charge of hiring. 

A survey conducted by the United 
States Employment Service and contained 
m the Final Report of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee reveals that of 
the total job orders received by USES 
offices in II selected areas during the 
period of February i-i j, 1946, ^4 per cent 
of the orders were discriminatory. Of 
38,195 orders received, 9,171 included 
specifications with regard to race, citizen- 
ship, religion, or some combination of 
these factors. 

The National Community Relations 


Advisory Council has studied hiring prac- 
tices smce V-J Day. A 194S survey of 
the practices of 134 private employment 
agencies in 10 cities (Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, St Louis, 
and San Francisco) disclosed that 89 per 
cent of these agencies included questions 
covering religion on their registration 
forms. In Chicago, a statistical count of 
disciiminatory job orders was made by 
one of the largest commercial agencies in 
the city. This revealed that 60 per cent 
of the executive jobs, 50 per cent of the 
sales executive jobs, and 41 per cent of the 
male cleiical openings, and Z4 pci cent of 
the female clerical openings were closed 
to Jews Fully 83 per cent of all orders 
placed with the agency carried discrimi- 
natory specifications. 

A companion study of the help-wanted 
ads conducted in eight major cities during 
corresponding weeks in 1945 and 1946 
showed that while the total volume of 
help-wanted advertising had declined, 
there was an over-all increase of 195 per 
cent in discrimimtory ads for 1946 ovet 

1945- 

The mmority job seeker often finds 
that there are fitlds of employment where 
application is futile no matter how able 
or well-trained he is. Many northern busi- 
ness concerns hive an unwritten rule 
against appointing Jews to executive posi- 
tions; railroad management and unions 
discourage the employment of Negroes as 
engineers or conductors. 

In some of our territories which are 
fairly free from other discrimination, un- 
fair employment practices occur. Some of 
the larger business firms in Hawaii will 
not hire clerical or stenographic workers 
of Japanese ancestry where the public can 
sec the worker In Puerto Rico, with its 
large Negro population, generally only 
white people or very light colored persons 
are employed by banks, sugar corpora- 
tions, airlines, shipping companies, and 
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large department stores in clerical and 
executive positions. 

Discrimination in hiring has forced 
many minority workers into low-paying 
and often menial jobs such as common 
laborer and domestic servant This has 
done much to bring about the situation 
reported by the Bureau of the Census in 
1940— 

Striking Jitfeicnces between the occupations 
of whites and Negroes were shown in 1940 
census statistics F iriiiers, farm laborers, and 
other laborers constituted 6a a per cent of all 
employed Negio men ind only 015 per cent 
of all emploved white men Only about 5 per 
cent of all emplosed Ncgio men compared 
with approMinaieh jo jier cent of employed 
syhite men weie engiged in professional 
semi professional prnpi letary, managerial and 
clerical or sales occupations Skilled criftsnien 
represented 156 per cent of employed white 
men and onlj 4 4 per ctm of employed Negro 
men More than h ilt of the Negio craftsmen 
were mechanics carpenters, painters, plasterers 
and cement finishers, and masons 

Oit-fhc-job di^aim/iiafioii — If he can 
get himself hired, the minority worker 
often finds that he is being paid less thin 
other workers. This wage discrimination 
IS sharply evident m studies mide of in- 
dividual cities and is especially exagger- 
ated in the South A survey, conducted 
by the Research and Information Depart- 
ment of the American Fedeiation of labor 
shows that the iscrage wceekly income of 
white veterans ranges from 50 to 78 per 
cent abose the average weeklv income of 
Negro scrcians in 26 communities, 25 of 
them m the South 

In Houston, for example, 16,000 white 
veterans had a weekly income of <49 and 
4,000 Negro veterans had average in- 
comes of 830 — i diffeicncc of 63 pei cent 
These differences are not caused solely 
by the relegation of the Negroes to lowci 
types of work, but reflect wige discrimi- 
nations between whites and Ncgiocs for 
the same type of work The Final Report 
of the FEPC states that the hourly wage 


<33 

rates for Negro common laborers aver- 
aged 47.4 cents m July, 194Z, as com- 
pared with 65.3 cents for white laborers. 

Not can the disparity be blamed en- 
tirely on differences in education and 
training The 1940 census reveals that the 
median annual income of Negro high 
school graduates was only $775 as com- 
pared with $1454 for the white high 
school graduate; that the median Negro 
college graduate received $1074 while his 
white counterpart was earning $2046; 
that while 23.3 per cent of white high 
school graduates had wage or salary in- 
comes over $2000, but four per cent of 
Negro graduates achieved that level. 

In presenting this evidence, the Com- 
mittee IS not Ignoring the fact that an 
mdmdual Negro worker may be less effi- 
cient than an individual white worker or 
vice versa. Nor does it suggest that wage 
differences which reflect actual differences 
in the competence of workers are unjusti- 
fiable. Wh.it IS indefensible is a wage 
discrimination based, not on the worker’s 
ability, but on his race. 

\(’hile piivate business provided almost 
70 per cent of all cases docketed by the 
FEPC for the fiscal year 1943-44. abour 
a fourth of the complaints were against 
the federal government itself. This at 
once calls to question the effectiveness of 
the Civil Service Commission rules against 
such discrimination, and the various de- 
partments’ directives and executive orders 
that have restated this policy of nondis- 
ciimination from time to time. 

A case study, conducted in one gov- 
ernment agenev by the National Com- 
mittee on Segregation in the Nation’s 
Capital, demonstrates a pattern of discrim- 
ination existing in government service. 
Samples of Negro and white workers in 
this agency were matched for the variables 
of age, sex, marital status, educational 
level, length of service, division m which 
mducted, and job title and grade at which 
inducted. Out of joj whites and 292 
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Negroes inducted into the agency in the 
fiscal year 1946, 40 pairs were perfectly 
matched for these variables A few more 
Negroes than whites had veteran status, 
but the average efficiency ratings foi the 
two groups were exactly the same 

A check on promotion ind resignation 
for the simple was made in April, 1947 
It was found that the whites had received 
12 grade promotions in a total service 
of 22 years This uas an average of one 
promotion for each two man-years of 
service The Negroes had received two 
grade promotions in a total service of 28 
man-years This was one promotion for 
each 14 man-years In other words, it 
took the avenge Negro seven times as 
long as the average white to get a promo- 
tion, in spite of the fact that almost all 
of the variables which could affect pro- 
motion were exactly the same 

Finally, labor unions are guilty of dis 
criminatory labor practices Six per cent 
of the complaints received by the FEPC 
were made l^ainst unions, and the FEPC 
states that when challenged, private m- 
dustry eliminated disci imination much 
more readily than did unions On the 
other hand, it should be noted that great 
strides have been made in the admission 
of mmorities to unions Both the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations have re- 
peatedly condemned discriminatory union 
practices But the national organizations 
have not yet fully attained their goals 
Some railway unions have Jim Crow” 
auxiliaries into which Negroes, Mexicans, 
or Orientals are shunted, with little or 
no voice in union affairs Furthermore, 
there is a rigid upper limit on the type 
of )ob on which these members can be 
employed 

There is a danger that some of our war- 
time gams m the elimination of unfair 
employment practices will be lost unless 
prompt action is taken to preset ve them 
In the federal government the employ- 


ment of Negroes jumped from 40,000 
before the war to 300,000 in 1944 And 
while only lo per cent of all Negroes em- 
ployed m government held jobs other than 
custodial in 1938, fio pei cent of the 
Negroes in 1944 were employed in clerical 
and professional categories The chief 
danger at present looms in the form of 
discriminatory cut-backs of Negro per- 
sonnel who were hired very largely by 
wartime agencies, and in the refusal by 
other agencies in the government to hire 
these ' displaced employees ” 

In private mdustrj minority workers 
were heavily concentrated in war indus- 
tries, which since the end of the w ir have 
suffered drastic cut-backs In other m 
dustries the termination of manpower 
controls has encouraged some employers 
to resume prewar policies of exclusion or 
discruninatory treatment of minorit) 
workers The first sentence in the sum 
mary of the FEPC Final Report bluntl) 
obseives that the wartime gains of 
Negro, Mexican American, and Jewish 
workers are bemg lost through an un 
checked revival of discriminatory piac- 
tices ” 

Such postwar economic retrenchment 
as has occurred has disproportionally hit 
the minority groups A United States 
Census Bureau survey, bearmg out the 
adage that minority workers ate "the last 
hired first fired," discloses that from 
July, 194s, to April, 1946, unemploy- 
ment among whites increased about one 
and one hilf times while unemployment 
among nonwhites more than tripled The 
situation has of course been aggravated 
by the accelerated migration of Negroes 
from the South to northern industrial 
areas during the war 

Vfort\ to improic the utmttov Ref- 
erence has already been made to the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee This 
Committee was established by President 
Roosevelt in an Executive Order dated 
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June 25, 1941. Its mandate was to elimi- 
nate discriminatory employment practices 
within the federal government and in 
companies and unions which had contracts 
with the government or which were 
engaged in the production of materials 
necessary to the war effort. The FEPC, 
as a practical matter, served as a clearing 
house for complaints alleging various 
types of employment discrimination. It 
had no enforcement powers of its own; 
and no recourse to the courts. 

The effectiveness of the FEPC was due 
almost entirely to its success as a media- 
tion body in persuading a union or em- 
ployer to revise the particular policy or 
practice complained of. During its most 
active two years, FEPC closed an average 
of 250 cases a month, about too of which 
were satisfactorily adjusted. The Com- 
mittee’s work ended in June, 1 ^ 46 - when 
Congress failed to appropriate funds for 
the ensuing fiscal year. In a letter of June 
2S, 194$, to the Committee accepting 
the resignation of its members. President 
Truman said; 

The degree of effertiveness which the Fair 
Employment Practice Comniiuee was able to 
attain has shown once and for all that it is 
possible to equalise job opportunity by gov- 
ernmental action, and thus eventually to elim- 
inate the influence of prejudice in the field of 
employment. 

There are six states which have laws 
directed against discrimination in private 
employment. The New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut statutes 
have strong enforcement provisions. In 
general, the statutes In these four states 
make it unlawful for employers to dis- 
criminate in hiring, tiring, or conditions 
of employment, or for labor unions to 
exclude, expel, or discriminate, because of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. They 
also prohibit the use of discriminatory 
help-wanted ads and job applications by 
employers and employment agencies. State 
commissions are empowered to investigate 


complaints, to hold hearings, to attempt 
to conciliate, to issue cease-and-desist 
orders, and finally, to seek court enforce- 
ment of these orders. Indiana and Wis- 
consin have antidiscrimination statutes 
without enforcement provisions. The 
commissions in these two states serve 
therefore as educational and advisory 
agencies. 

The progress that has been made in 
New York State under its fair employ- 
ment practice act is suggested by the first 
annual report (for the year 1946) of the 
State Commission Against Discrimination. 
In its introduction the Report states: 
"The operation of the law has definitely 
resulted in progress in the elimination of 
illegal discriminatory practices. The testi- 
mony of people actually engaged in job- 
placement activities reveals that fields of 
opportunity previously closed to certain 
groups are now open to all, regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. Re- 
sistance to the law has lessened as demon- 
strated by the fact that employees of all 
groups are being hired and upgraded into 
new occupational categories. Preemploy- 
ment discriminatory inquiries are now 
the rarity, rather than the rule." 

A few scattered cities, among them 
Chicago, Minneapolis, New York, and 
Cincinnati, have enacted ordinances de- 
signed to prevent discrimination in em- 
ployment practices. These vary greatly in 
scope. Some are directed solely at munici- 
pal employment; others apply to private 
employers having contracts with the city; 
and at least one covers labor unions in 
addition to public and private employers. 
Some carry fines and imprisonment for 
violators, while others, with no sanctions 
or enforcement provisions, are little more 
than policy statements. 

The Right to Education. 

The United States has made remark- 
able progress toward the goal of universal 
education for its people. The number and 
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variety of its schools and colleges ate 
greater than ever before. Student bodies 
have become increasingly representative 
of all the diRerent peoples who make up 
our population. Yet we have not finally 
eliminated prejudice and discrimination 
from the operation of either our public 
or our private schools and colleges. Two 
inadequacies are extremely serious. We 
have failed to provide Negroes and, 
to a lesser extent, other minority group 
members with equality of educational 
opportunities in our public institutions, 
particularly at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. We have allowed 
discrimination in the operation of many 
of our private institutions of higher edu- 
cation, particularly in the North with 
respect to Jewish students. 

Dhcriminalion in public schools. The 
failure to give Negroes equal education 
opportunities is naturally most acute in 
the South, where approximately 10 mil- 
lion Negroes live. The South is one of the 
poorer sections of the country and has at 
best only limited funds to spend on its 
schools. With 34.5 per cent of the coun- 
try’s population, ry southern states and 
the District of Columbia have 39.4 per 
cent of our school children. Y ct the South 
has only one-fifth of the taxpaying wealth 
of the nation, 

Actually, on a percentage basis, the 
South spends a greater share of its income 
on education than do the wealthier states 
in other parts of the country. For ex- 
ample, Mississippi, which has the lowest 
expenditure per school child of any state, 
is ninth in percentage of income devoted 
to education. A recent study showed Mis- 
sissippi spending 3.41 per cent of its in- 
come for education as against New York's 
figure of only a.6i per cent. But this 
meant $400 per classroom unit in Missis- 
sippi, and S4100 in New York. Negro 
and white school children both suffer 
because of the South’s basic inability to 


match the level of educational opportu- 
nity provided in other sections of the 
nation. 

But it is the South’s segregated school 
system which most directly discriminates 
against the Negro. This segregation is 
found today in 17 southern states and the 
District of Columbia. Poverty-stricken 
though it was after the close of the Civil 
War, the South chose to maintain two sets 
of public schools, one for whites and one 
for Negroes. With respect to education, 
as well as to other public services, the 
Committee believes that the "separate 
but equal’’ rule has not been obc}'cd in 
practice. 

There is a marked difference in quality 
between the educational opportunities 
offered white children and Negro children 
in the separate schools. Whatever test is 
u.sed — expenditure per pupil, teachers’ 
salaries, the number of pupils pet teacher, 
transportation of students, adequacy of 
school buildings and educational equip- 
ment, length of school term, extent of 
curriculum — Negro students arc invari- 
ably at a disadvantage. Opportunities for 
Negroes in public institutions of higher 
education in the South — particularly at 
the professional graduate school level — 
are severely limited. 

Statistics in support of these conclu- 
sions are available. Figures provided by 
the United States Office of Education for 
the school year, 1943-44, show that the 
average length of the school term in the 
areas having separate schools was 173.S 
days for w'hites, and 164 for Negroes; the 
number of pupils per teacher was a 8 for 
white and 34 for Negroes; and the aver- 
age annual salary for Negro teachers was 
lower than that for w^hitc teachers in all 
but three of the r8 areas. Salary figures 
arc in the following table (page 637). 

The South has made considerable prog- 
ress in the last decade in narrowing the 
gap between educational opportunities 
aiforded the white children and that 
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State 

or District 
of Columbia 

Average annual salary 
of principals, super- 
Msois, and teachers, 
in schools for — 
Whites Negroes 

Alabama 

^>1,158 

S 661 

Aikansjs 

024 

555 

Delau ,ire 

'■958 

1,814 

Floi ida 

1.580 

97" 

Georgi.i 

1.123 

5'5 

Louisiana 

1,683 

8eK 

Maivl-ind 


2,002 

MissiiMppi 

I,IOy 

84 ^ 

Missouri 

1 , 807 

’ 1,590 

North Carolina 

r,^8o 

lAin 

Oklahoma 

1,428 

1 . 48 *' 

South Carolina 

.. 1,20^ 

61S 

Tennessee 

... 1,0/1 

1,010 

Texas 

IslOS 

046 

VllglllKl 

l, 8''4 

r,i’9 

Oist of Col 

2,610 

2,6in 

' Ihirlici valarub 

due tn the fast 

thit most 

Vtiiio schools arc 
sal irics are hichcr. 

located in suks 

uhcrc all 


afforded Negro cliildrcn. For example, the 
gap between the length of the school year 
for whites and the shorter one for Negroes 
has been narrowed from 14.8 days m 
1539-40 to 9.5 days in 1943-44, Simi- 
larly, the gap in student load per teacher 
in w'hitc and Negro schools has dropped 
from 8.5 students in 1939-40 to six 
students in 1943-44. 

In spite of the improvement which is 
undoubtedly taking place, the Committee 
IS convinced that the gap between avhite 
and Negro schools can never be com- 
pletely eliminated bv means of state funds 
alone. The cost of maintaining separate, 
but truly equal, school systems would 
seem to be utterly prohibitive in many 
of the southern states. It seems probable 
that the only means by which such a goal 
can finally be won will be through federal 
financial assistance. The extension of the 
federal grant-in-aid for educational pur- 
poses . . . seems to the Committee both 
imminent and desirable. 

Whether the federal grant-in-aid should 


be used to support the maintenance of 
separate schools is an issue that the coun- 
try must soon face. 

In the North, segregation in education 
is not formal, and in some states is pro- 
hibited. Nevertheless, the existence of 
residential restrictions in many northern 
cities has had discriminatory effects on 
Negro education. In Chicago, for example, 
the schools which are most crowded and 
employ double shift schedules are practi- 
cally all in Negro neighborhoods. 

Other minorities encounter discrimina- 
tion. Occasionally Indian children attend- 
ing public schools in the western states 
are assigned to separate classrooms. Many 
Texas schools segregate Mexlcan-Ameri- 
can children in separate schools. In Cali- 
fornia segregation of Mexican-American 
children was also practiced until recently. 
The combined effect of a federal court 
ruling and legislative action repealing the 
statute under which school boards claimed 
authority to segregate seems to have ended 
this pattern of discrimination in California 
schools. 

Dhcriminafion in private schools. The 
second inadequacy in our present educa- 
tional practices in America is the religious 
and racial discrimination that exists in 
the operation of some private educational 
institutions, both with respect to the 
admission of students and the treatment 
of them after admission. 

The Committee is absolutely convinced 
of the importance of the private educa- 
tional institution to a free society. It does 
not question the right of groups of pri- 
x'ate citizens to establish such institutions, 
determine their character and policies, 
and operate them. But it does believe that 
such schools immediately acquire a public 
character and importance. Invariably they 
enjoy government support, if only in the 
form of exemption from taxation and in 
the privilege of income-tax deduction 
extended to their benefactors. Inevitably, 
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they render public service by training our 
young people for life in a democratic 
society. Consequently, they are possessed 
of a public responsibility from which 
there is no escape 

Leading educators assert that a careful 
selection in admissions practices may be 
necessary to insure a representative and 
diversified student body. Liberal arts 
colleges, in particular, have used this rea- 
soning to limit the number of students 
enrolled from any one race or religion, as 
well as from any geographical section, 
preparatory school, or socio-economic 
backgiound 

Nevertheless it is clear that there is 
much discrimination, based on prejudice, 
in admission of students to private col- 
leges, vocational schools, and graduate 
schools Since accurate statistical data is 
almost impossible to obtain, this is diffi- 
cult to prove But competent observers 
are agreed that existence of this condition 
IS widespread Application blanks of many 
American colleges and universities include 
questions pertaining to the candidate’s 
racial origin, religious preference, parents’ 
bmthplace, etc. In many of our modern 
educational institutions enrollment of 
Jewish students seems never to exceed 
certain fixed points and there is never 
more than a token eniollment of Negroes 

The impact of discriminatory practices 
m private education is illustrated by the 
situation in New York City. The stu- 
dents of the city colleges of New York 
are predominantly Jewish, resulting in 
part from the discrimination practiced 
by some local private institutions These 
colleges have high academic standards, 
but graduates from them with excellent 
records have been repeatedly denied ad- 
mission to private and nonsectarian pro- 
fessional schools. A Special Investigating 
Committee of the Council of the City of 
New York, recently established to ex- 
amine this situation, found convincing 


evidence of discrimination against gradu- 
ates of the city colleges by the medical 
schools m the city in violation of the 
Civil Rights Act of New York. 

The Investigating Committee, after 
questioning witnesses and examining ap- 
plication blanks, concluded that various 
professional schools tried to get informs 
tion about applicants which would indi- 
cate their race, religion, or national origin 
for “a purpose other than judging their 
qualifications for admission.” Jews are 
not alone in being affected by these prac- 
tices One witness, a member of a medical 
school’s admission committee, admitted 
to a prejudice against Irish Catholics 
which affected his judgment The number 
of Negroes attending these medical 
schools has been extremely low, less than 
50 have been graduated from them in ay 
veais 

Certainly the public cannot long tol- 
erate practices by private educational 
institutions which are in serious conflict 
with patterns of democratic life, sanc- 
tioned by the overwhelming majority of 
our people By the closing of the door 
through bigotry and prejudice to equality 
of educational opportunity, the public is 
denied the manifold social and economic 
benefits that the talented individual 
might otherwise contribute to our society. 

The Right to Housing. 

Equality of opportunity to rent or buy 
a home should exist for every American 
Today, many of our citizens face a double 
barrier when they try to satisfy their 
housing needs. They first encounter a 
general housing shortage which makes it 
difficult for any family without a home 
to find one They then encounter pre- 
judice and discrimination based upon race, 
color, religion or national origin, which 
places them at a disadvantage m compet- 
ing for the limited housing that is avail- 
able The faet that many of those who 
ficc this double barrier arc war veterans 
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only underlines the inadequacy of our 
housing record. 

Discrimination in housing results pri- 
marily from business practices. These 
practices may aiise fiom special mieiesls 
of business groups, such as the profits to 
be derived from confining minorities to 
slum areas, or they may reflect commu- 
nity prejudice One of the most common 
practices is the policy of landlords and 
real estate agents to prevent Negroes 
from renting outside of designated areas 
Again, It IS "good business” to develop 
exclusive "restricted” suburban develop- 
ments which are harred to all but white 
gentiles. 

When Negro veterans seek "GI” loins 
in order to build homes, they aie likely 
to find that credit fiom private banks, 
without whose services there is no pos- 
sibdity of caking advantage of the GI Bill 
of Rights, IS less freely avulable to mem- 
bers of their race Private buildcis show a 
tendency not to construct new homes 
except for white occupancy. These inter- 
locking business customs and devices 
form the cote of our disci iminitorv 
policy. But community prejudice also 
finds expiession in open public agitation 
against construction of public housmg 
projects for Negroes, and by violence 
agiinst Negroes who seek to occupy pub- 
lic housing projects or to build in "white” 
sections. 

The restrictive coiemnt. Under rul- 
ings of the Supreme Court, it is leg illy 
impossible to segregate housing on racial 
or rehgious bises by zoning ordinance 
Accordingly, the restrictive covenant has 
become the most eflective modern method 
of accomplishing such segregation. Re- 
strictive covenants genenlly take the 
form of agreements wiitten into deeds 
of sale by which property owners mu- 
tually bind themselves not to sell or lease 
to an "undesiiable ” These agieements 
have thus far been enforceable by court 


action. Through these covenants large 
areas of land arc harred against use by 
various classes of American citizens. 
Some are directed against only one minor- 
iiv group, others against a list of miiioii- 
ties These have included Armenians, 
Jews, Negroes, Mexicans, Svrians, Jap- 
anese, Chinese and Indians 
While we do not know how much land 
in the country is subject to such restric- 
tions, we do know that many areas, par- 
ticularly large cities’ in the North and 
West, such as Chicago, Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, D C , and Los Angeles, are 
widely affected The amount of land 
covered by racial restrictions in Chicago 
has been estimated at So per cent. Stu- 
dents of the subject state that virtually 
all new subdivisions are blanketed by 
these covenants. Land immediately sur- 
rounding ghetto areas is frequently re- 
stricted in order to prevent any expansion 
in the ghetto. Thus, where old ghettos aie 
surrounded by restrictions, and new sub- 
divisions aie also encumbeied by them, 
theie IS practically no place for the people 
against whom the restrictions are directed 
to go Since minorities have been forced 
into crowded slum areas, and must ulti- 
mately have access to laiger living areas, 
the lestnctive covenant is providing our 
democratic society with one of its most 
challenging pioblems 

The constitutional and legal validity 
of this device has been tested in few 
states Where there has been litigation, 
the appellate courts have up to this time 
uniformly upheld restrictions against use 
by barred groups and m most instances 
have also upheld lestriction against own- 
eiship While a case in the United States 
Supreme Court m 1926 was long believed 
to uphold the constitutional validity of 
restrictive covenants under the federal 
Constitution, this case has recently been 
challenged as a binding authority. Litiga- 
tion IS now pending testing the validity 
of restrictive covenants directed against 





Jews, American Indians and Negroes. The 
Supreme Court, apparently willing to re- 
examine the issue, has currently accepted 
two restrictive covenant cases for review 
and a more definite ruling may be ex- 
pected shortly 

The purpose of the restrictive covenant 
can only effectively be achieved in the 
final analysis by obtaining court orders 
putting the power of the state behind the 
enforcement of the private agreement 
While our American'courrs thus far have 
permitted judicial power to be utilized 
for these ends, the Supreme Couit of 
Ontario has refused recently to follow 
this course. The Ontario judge, calling 
attention to the policy of the United Na- 
tions against racial or religious discrim- 
ination, said; 

In mi opinion, notliing could be more 
calculated to cr-ate or deepen diiisions be 
tween existing religious and ethnic gioups in 
this proiince thin the sanction of a 
method of land transfer tihicli iiould permit 
the segregation and confinement of parncular 
groups to particular business or rcsidtnual 
areas, or couverseli, would exclude p.irucubr 
groups from particular business or resident! il 
areas 

There is eminent judicial and profes- 
sional opinion in this country that our 
courts cannot constitutional!) enforce 
racial restrictive covenants In a recent 
Cahforma case a lower court judge held 
that the courts could not enforce such 
an agreement. And in a strong dissenting 
opinion in a recent covenant case Justice 
Edgerton, of the United States Couit of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
said; 

Suits like these and the ghetto sjstcm thet 
enforce are among our conspicuous failures 
to live together in peace The question in 
these cases is not whether law should punish 
racial discrimination or even whether law 
should try to prevent racial discrimination 
or even whether law should interfere with it 
in any way The question is whether liw 


should affirmanvely support and enforce 
racial discruninabon 

Public Housing. The federal govern- 
ment has been closely concerned with 
minority housing problems in recenr years 
through Its aid to local public housing 
authoiities, through its insurance of loans 
to private builders and thiough its war 
and veterans’ programs Much of the 
improvement in the housing conditions 
of minorities in recent years has resulted 
from public building The Federal Public 
Housing Authority his tried to illocatc 
public housing fiirly, and to make certain 
that equal standards arc maintained 
Many housing piojects with mixed racial 
occupancy have been operated with great 
success 

The Committee is glad to note that 
the federal Housing Agency, which 
guarantees loans for certain types of pri- 
vate building, has recently abandoned 
the policy by which it encounged the 
placing of racial restrictive covenants 
on piojects supported by government 
guarantees 

It must be noted, however, that even 
if government, local or federal, does not 
encourage lacial restrictions, private 
interests may put discriminatory piac- 
necs into effect if proper safeguards are 
not dev ised The experience of Stuyvesant 
Town m New York City is a case in 
point There the city made great financial 
concessions to a private corporation, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, to 
induce construction of a large housing 
project, which was to be subject to a 
variety of restrictions designed to make 
It serve community housing needs But, 
m the absence of any direct reqmrement 
of equitable distribution of the benefits of 
the project, the Company barred Negroes 
from occupancy in Stuyvesant Town 
Yet New York is a city in which mixed 
public housing projects have been main- 
tained for many years, 
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. _ nomic statvaTtfet/iently, because of pov- 

he Right to Health Service. unable to afford even the 

Increased attention is being given minimum of medical care or a diet ade- 

throughout the United States to the quate to build up resistance to disease, 

health needs of our people Minority The depressed economic status of many 

groups are sharing in the improvements of our minorities combined with restric- 

which are taking place But there is serious tive covenants in housing prevents them 

discrimmation in the availability of medi- from living in a sanitary, health-giving 

cal care, and many segments of our environment. Children who are not 

population do not measure up to the admitted to clean, healthful playgrounds 

standards of health avhich hat e been at- must find their fun in the crowded, dirty 

tamed by our people as a whole areas in which they are allowed. Discrim- 

For example, the death rate from all ination in education withholds from many 

causes for the entire country in 1345 was people the basic information and knowl- 

10.5 per thousand of estimated popula- edge so essential to good health, 

tion The Chinese, however, had a rate of 

12 8; the Negroes, 11 o; the Indians, A more direct cause of unequal oppor- 
120, and the Japanese, ir 5. Similarly, tnnity in the field of health is the dis- 

many diseases strike minorities much criminatory pattern that prevails with 

harder than the majoiity groups. Tuber- respect to medical facilities and personnel 

tulosis accounts for the death of more Many hospitals will not admit Negro 

than tw’ice as many Negroes as whites. patients. The United States Public Health 
Among Indians in lural United States, Service estimates on the basis of a pre- 

the death rate from tubeiculosis is more liminiry survey that only approximately 

than to times as high as that for whites, 15,000 hospital beds out of a total of one 

in Alaska, the native deaths from this and one-half million beds are presently 

cause are over 30 times greater. In Texas, available to Negroes. Thus, though 

seven Latin-Americans died of tuber- Negioes constitute about ten per cent of 

culosis for every Anglo-American. the population, only one per cent of the 

Infant deaths fuinish another example hospital beds are open to them. In 

of this pattern. On a nation-wide basis, Chicago, a study by the Mayor’s Com- 

the infant mortality rate was more than mission on Human Relations in 1946 

half again as high for Negroes as for disclosed that "although most hospital 

whites In Texas, it was almost three times officials denied the existence of a dis- 

as high for Latin as foi Anglo infants criminatory admission policy, Negroes 

Maternal deaths show like disp'opoitions represented a negligible percentage of 

In New Yoik City, wheic the vast majoi- pitients admitted.” 

ity of the Puerto Ricans in this country The situation is fuithcr complicated by 
are located, reports from social workers the shortage of medical personnel avail- 

and city health authoiities indicate that able for the treatment of patients from 

the frequency of illness among the Puerto minority groups. This is particularly 

Ricins is much higher than among other evident imong the Negroes, in 1937, 

groups onlv 35 percent of southern Negro babies 

There arc many factors which con- were delivered by doctors, as compared 

tribute to the discrepancies between the to 90 percent of northern babies of both 

health of the majoiiiy and the minoiities. races There were in 1940 only 3530 

As has already been noted, our minorit.es Negro physicians and surgeons; 7192 

are seriously handicapped by their eco- trained and student Negro nurses; and 
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1471 Negro [ot*l Negro 

popukrion of '3.ti .0’ 

TVie ratio ot p^■ ^ ^'ans to the 

total Negro popLi'i'i’n ^^ i> .K t -inc to 
3577» while thii: ot ilie titi' ntnoper 01 
pht’sicians to the gcotral populjtioji ot 
the country was one to ~io. iforeottr. a 
high proportion ot these were emplotej 
m the North. In the South, tilth j Negro 
population of almost 10,000,000. mere 
tssere in 1940 about 2001 Negio dociois, 
or only one to evert 4900 colored p.itons 
One important re.iion for this auuie 
shortage of tkilled medical men is iht 
discriminatory polict of our medical 
schools m admitting nimontt students. 
Medical schools graduate .’pp'otiinatJ) 
tooo students a tear, but onK about 141 
of these are Negro. .'Snd of tnese 141. 
no are from ttto Negro s^-hools, thus, 
only about litte.n Negroes an. gujuntu 


from all the other medical schoo's ot the 
couatrs each year. 

To these handic.ips must be add.d the 
refusal of some medic.il toe'Ct .s and 
many hospitals to admit Negro phtsicians 
and internes lor pracucL. Utnied thi 
facilities and training ishich are atarhble 
to other doctors. Negro members of the 
profession are often unable to keep 
abreast of developments in medicme and 
to qualify as speciabsts. Th.s disenmma- 
tioB comribntes to the state of Negro 
health. 

Though the evpeaation of life at barth 
is still lower for nonwhites than whales. 


the relative increase in life expectancj 
between 19', a and 1940 was nearly issne 
as great for nonsvhites as ts bites. The liL 
expectans-i of Kegio miles in this period 
mcieased 9.9 percent; of Negio lemihs 
Il.^ perient; ol white males and fcmik' 
60 percent and 7.0 percent respeetiseli 
However, th. iiguie for white persons is 
still ippreciabl; higher th.in toi nonwli'i, 
persons; white males can e\pect to lisi 
sivtt -three seais as compared with titts 
two tor Negro males, and white temahs 
siMj -seven seals compared with hits- 
five seals tor Negro temaJes. 

Progress has been made m rtdu.iu, 
Negro deaths due to tuberculosis, dipi 
theria. whoopmg cough, diarrh. .1 
tentis, and ss-philis dkmQng the .Ms'iian 
in Tcvis, sigorous programs has, beer 
undertaken b_s federal and local otfa,iaJj 
Ijibs cluiits, home r.ursmg classes, iamih 
life courses, maternits clinics and uthii 
measures hast been established. 

Ths Indian hers ice now operats. 1 
hospitals and sanitoria in the LinittJ 
Mates, 7 m Alaska; 14 school heilth c.n 
t.rs; and 1 so held dispensaries hp.cj'l 
efforts arc bang made to combat lubci- 
culosis, a leadmg cause of ilJn." ind 
death among Indians. Another sign ot 
progress is the decision of the Amciicm 
Nurses Association, in 1946, to aoetpe all 
qualified appheants as members ot thi 
national organiestion, even svhen ihcs 
cannot, for local reasons, enter county 
societies. 
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THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 

I 

In the first chapter attention was focused upon the raw material of politics in 
the belief that only by understanding something of human nature could we 
comprehend the reactions and responses of men in a political environment. 
This chapter deals with another aspect of this problem. It is here suggested that 
a national character is evolved in every nation, that men living in particular 
cultures acquire certain traits and habits which serve to differentiate them from 
men living in other cultures, and that this national character influences the 
kinds of policy a country develops and the attitude of its peoples toward other 
countries. 

Nevertheless one needs to be on guard in applying this conception, for it is 
generally true, as cultural anthropologists have demonstrated, that “man, as 
a species, is essentially alike everywhere.” All men seek to solve the same prob- 
lems involved in securing food, shelter, security, and some sort of institutional 
structure to direct group life. Thus, out of the necessity of meeting these prob- 
lems common to all men, cultures are created which reflect certain assumptions 
and beliefs. Therefore, while it is true that wide differences exist between 
various cultures, the basic problems of individual and community life which 
men must solve are the same. 

We have learned through bitter experience that extreme nationalism is a 
destructive force in a world in which technology has made obsolete a putely 
national approach to the solution of mass unemployment, distribution of re- 
sources, or population pressure. Yet in recent years unscrupulous demagogues 
have identified the concept of national character with a fanatic racialhtic doc- 
trine and a chauvinistic nationalism. Because of this fact, students of inter- 
national affairs urge caution in applying the concept of national character. 
The danger of slovenly thinking is further intensified because we commonly 
tend to personify countries, to talk of “Uncle Sam” and of “John Bull,” and 
to attribute a permanent and unchanging character to them. Human nature 
is not a fixed and permanent thing, but it is to a considerable degree subject 
to change as environment undergoes alteration. That this development also 

645 
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occurs in regard to national character is revealed below in Ernest Barker’s 
discussion. He has suggested that a nation has a material basis — race, environ- 
ment, population — upon which is erected a spiritual superstructure. This super- 
structure includes religion, law and government, language and literature, and 
education. These things, according to Professor Barker, produce "a mental 
organization connecting the minds of all the members of a national community 
by ties and connections as fine as silk and as firm as steel.” Because this super- 
structure is modified by changes in its material foundation, national character 
is in process of being constantly modified and developed. Therefore "it matters 
very greatly to the character of a country whether it is moderately populated, 
agricultural and rural, or is densely populated, industrial and urban. A nation 
may almost revolutionize its character ... if it quadruples its population by 
industrializing its occupation.” For example, prior to 1917 it was common 
to talk about the "mystical” Russian who lacked any appreciation for mechani- 
cal or technical skill. Today it is unlikely that people think of Russian character 
as typically impractical and mystical, nor would they be likely to concur with 
Samuel Harper’s 1906 evaluation that “these blamed Russians lack backbone 
and stamina. They can’t stand a little punishment. . . .” 

This approach implies a denial that "blood” determines national character, 
as the Nazis maintained, and asserts that it is formed by common traditions 
and experiences. Since the character of a people is acquired, it is therefore sub- 
ject to modification as the conditions change within a given society. While 
there probably are some relatively fixed aspects of national character because 
of historical experience and environment, historical evidence seems to offer 
conclusive proof that basic changes do occur. One may also recognize the 
fundamental similarities between peoples in different countries which stem from 
their efforts to solve similar problems, and because, at least in the case of West- 
ern peoples, a common cultural tradition is shared. When it is recognized that 
differences between people do exist and that different peoples have different 
outlooks and attitudes, explanations for these variations can then be sought 
in the culture, history and contemporary setting. Such a rational approach 
demands the rejection of a racialistic doctrine: not blood stream, but environ- 
ment is the distinctive element. Similarly this constitutes a denial of the exis- 
tence of an innate, immutable national character. 

National character is not something which may be delineated with precision. 
All that can be maintained is that a considerable number of people within a 
given society commonly react in a certain way and that "these patterns of 
behavior have been the most influential in molding the institutions in which 
the whole society lives.” Furthermore, strangers coming to a country recognize 
these characteristic ways of doing and thinking as peculiar to that society. 
It does not mean that every individual in any society invariably believes, thinks, 
and acts in accord with the national character. Commonly the differences within 
a national group are so great as to render absurd any attempt to delineate an 
all-inclusive national character. In the United States, for example, the steel 
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worker of Slavic origin and a "proper Bostonian” reveal little in the way of 
characteristic responses. This, in effect, is to suggest that within a single coun- 
try there may be quite different cultures — and it is the particular culture 
which produces a typical character. 

Nonetheless, "a European landing in the United States,” writes Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, "realizes at once that he is outside his family circle. An American 
returning after years of absence is equally aware of the change. It is not essen- 
tially a matter of different externals or even physique. The fact is that there 
is something in the national personality which differentiates us from the rest of 
the world.” 

However, when one attempts to depict this national personality, pitfalls 
become all too obvious. So long as one attempts no definition, it is possible to 
make use of more or less accurate generalizations about Americans to explain 
certain traits and conduct; but as soon as an attempt is made to give precision 
to the delineation of national character, contradictions loom large. Neverthe- 
less, an effort to understand our political society makes it imperative that some 
comprehension of the American character be attained. This summary appraisal 
may be interpreted as tentative and suggestive, rather than final and definitive. 

11 

The distinguished historian of nationalism, Hans Kohn, has said that the 
American nation "was formed by an idea, a universal idea.” It is perhaps for 
that reason that there is in the American character a strong sense of mission, 
a conviction that the United States has attained a perfection of ideology and 
institutions, and that these are universally suitable and applicable. Therefore, 
Americans commonly desire to spread democracy, defined as a government 
based upon equality, individual liberty, and the rule of law. But we have often 
seemed to think that this messianic mission could be implemented by example, 
while we maintained a self-righteous isolationism. Nevertheless, there has been 
a strong element of internationalism, of universalism, which is also shared by 
all Western religions, including Marxism. However, the United States, unlike 
the Soviet Union, is developing doubts, perhaps because of a growing aware- 
ness of the danger involved in tying the democratic ideal to a particular system 
of property relations. 

Typically American has been the distrust of a theoretical approach accom- 
panied by a counter emphasis upon the practical. It is not mere coincidence 
that pragmatism is primarily the contribution of philosophers living and work- 
ing in the United States. We have been a pragmatic and experimental people, 
though once again there looms the contradiction: we have also been addicted 
to panaceas and slogans, e.g., initiative, referendum and recall, short ballot, a 
goveriSnent of laws and not of men, states rights, and the separation of powers. 
The Founding Fathers were convinced of the experimental nature of our insti- 
tutions. Jefferson wrote to Governor Plumer that "the idea that institutions 
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established for the use of the nation cannot be touched or modified, even to 
make them answer their end ... is most absurd. . . And Madison thought it 
"the glory of the people of America, that, while they have paid a decent regard 
to the opinion.s of former times and other nations, they have not suffered a 
blind veneration for antiquity, for custom, or for names, to overrule the sugges- 
tions of their own good sense, the knowledge of their own situation, and the 
lessons of their own enterprise.” But the more recent tendency has been to 
place undue reliance upon institutions and especially upon the Constitution. 
This has led us to avoid a power analysis in human relations, to assume that the 
balancing of interest groups will continue to operate in domestic affairs, and 
to adopt an unreal approach to international politics. It is also reflected in the 
bankruptcy of both conservative and progressive thought. There is a slowly 
dawning awareness of the inadequacy of the classical economic analysis, but 
very little in the way of systematic analysis of possible developments. There 
are no American theorists comparable to Marx or Keynes, and it is certainly 
apparent that the high water mark in political speculation was achieved with 
the publication of the Federalist papers. It is significant that in economics 
“institutionalism” should be an American development and the contribution 
of John R. Commons in the Midwest. Thorstein Veblen is the closest American 
approach to a creative theorist. He did provide fruitful leads for further analy- 
sis of American society, especially with his note on the contrast between busi- 
ness and industry, and the conflict of bankers versus production men, which 
was reflected in the Technocracy movement of the 1930’s. 

The astute de Tocqueville sensed this failure to articulate, an adequate political 
and social doctrine when he wrote "that it is extremely difficult to excite the 
enthusiasm of a democratic people for any theory which has not a palpable, 
direct, and immediate connection with the daily occupations of life. . . . Thus 
great democratic nations have neither time nor taste to go in search of novel 
opinions. Even when those they possess become doubtful, they still retain them 
because it would take too much time and inquiry to change them; they retain 
them, not as certain, but as established.” 

It also seems to be an aspect of the American character to be addicted to 
contradictions and extremes notwithstanding the existence of a political sys- 
tem and a philosophy which emphasixes the existence of a consensus before any 
action can be taken. Ve manage, for instance, to combine lawlessness with the 
passive acceptance of all kinds of petty restraints in what Muirhead has called 
"the retail traffic of life.” We persist in expressing a belief in the innate worth 
of the individual, while tolerating the Ku Klux Klan, quasi-fascist groups, and 
such Congressional committees as the Dies-Thomas Un-Ailierican Committee. 
"We sometimes act as if the growth among us of organizations like the Chris- 
tian Front, the Ku Klux Klan, the Anglo-Saxon League, the Silver Shirts, and 
other virulent tribal clubs is mysteriously due to enemy propaganda. Th# infer- 
ence is unwarranted. Like seed in the parable, propaganda falls upon rocky 
ground and upon fruitful soil alike, but it flourishes only where the earth is 
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ready to receive it. Unfortunately, the ground has been prepared among us 
by very respectable gardeners.” 

We manage to combine generosity with indifference, as revealed in our 
administration of possessions like Puerto Rico, or in our callous treatment of 
the Navaho Indians. In both instances disaster experienced by these groups 
has brought forth a flood of charity, only to be followed by a return to the 
conditions which breed further catastrophes for the peoples involved. 

We are accused of boastfulness and extreme self-satisfaction, but "no people 
are so thoroughly prepared to think ill of themselves as Americans.” 

A trait that many foreigners find particularly exasperating is the common 
American conviction that we are right, morally correct, and the corollary that 
other nations or peoples are grasping, unscrupulous, and wrong. Woodrow 
Wilson gave clear expression to this trait when he said, "Sometimes people call 
me an idealist. Well, that is the way I know I am an American. America is 
the only idealist nation in the world.” That this character trait may complicate 
our dealings with other countries is revealed in former Secretary of State James 
Byrnes’ book, Speaking frankly. 

Another facet of American character frequently commented upon is the 
speculative, “something-for-nothing” attitude. Thorstein Veblen suggested that 
this was a product of the country town environment and its opportunities for 
speculating in farm lands, gambling, that is, on the future of the country. In 
that setting, wrote Veblen, the “failure to bargain shrewdly or to accumulate 
more goods than one has produced by the work of one’s own hands is looked 
upon with a feeling of annoyance, as a neglect, not only of opportunity, but of 
duty.” In contrast there is the instinctive generosity of Americans, a fact noted 
by almost all observers. Ilya Ehrenburg, in writing of his tour of America, com- 
ments on the “cult of the dollar” and then adds, “but in America there are 
also people who deny themselves a pair of shoes and tickets to the cinema in 
order to send gifts to Yugoslav children.” Recently the small New York state 
town of Dunkirk displayed this characteristic generosity. Before Thanksgiving 
Day, 1947, the population of this community, 85 per cent steel workers, fisher- 
men, and textile mill operators, collected $100,000 worth of gifts for devastated 
Dunkerque, France. 

The American is inclined to accept a simple, highly individualistic morality 
with little reference to social responsibility. This is reflected in the tendency to 
confuse individual success with the good of society. Possibly this may be a 
by-product of Christian religion’s serious error in accepting a distinction be- 
tween an individual’s public conduct and his personal life. This was an attitude 
common to those who accepted the Gospel of Wealth, as enunciated by Andrew 
Carnegie, Russell H. Conwell, or Bishop William Lawrence. It seemed to accept 
the notion that "success” indicated a sufficient adherence to ethical concepts. 
Does this partially explain why Americans tend to “forgive” the corrupt poli- 
tician, or the ruthless economic exploiter, if he is a “good family man”? There 
is also the failure to recognize the co-existence in men and their mstitutions of 
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both good and evil. Further, this simple morality has led us to expect that 
nations and corporate bodies, like individuals, are capable of moral responses. 
Thus we anticipate that France, or Greece, or China will have great love for 
the United States because of material aid extended. Woodrow Wilson, for ex- 
ample, seems to have been inclined to give humanity and its governments 
credit for conscience and intelligence in their collective response. 

Many students, and particularly those applying a psychocultural approach, 
have indicated that a key to understanding the American character is the preva- 
lence of the competitive spirit. The spirit of competition is not limited merely 
to economic activity, but is displayed in every aspect of life. It has had a 
profound effect upon the individuals living in American society. "In a com- 
petitive society,” writes Lawrence K. Frank, “the individual is from early years 
taught that his value to society and his worth to himself are to be judged by 
the measure of his achievements, not merely as his temperament and gifts may 
direct them, but as set by the prevailing patterns of the society.” This means 
that the individual in the United States must measure his "success” not by 
attaining his conception of the good life, but by attaining a standard in rela- 
tion to others. A conflict is thus produced since a majority of Americans can- 
not "succeed” by the prevailing standards of an industrial, capitalistic society. 
That is, the majority cannot become owners of independent enterprises, or even 
high-powered corporation managers. If psychiatrists are correct, this contrast 
between prevailing standards and ideals and reality produces neurotic individ- 
uals, those who fail to adjust to reality. Our American ideology insists chat 
we are economically free agents while more than 8 5 per cent of us are wage 
and salary earners, subject to Industrial discipline; that we enjoy equality of 
opportunity, but property and resources are increasingly retained in the control 
of the few; that hard work produces "success,” although most of the factors 
in achieving that success are beyond the control of the individual. The source 
of this dichotomy between ideas and reality is summarized by Professor H. B. 
Parkes: “The character of a people always changes more slowly than their 
institutions, and the Americans carried over into the more static and regimented 
society of the big corporations the attitudes they had acquired while they were 
still pioneers with all the vast resources of an empty wilderness to conquer and 
exploit.” Evidence of the serious psychological conflict produced by this failure 
to adjust to new conditions was provided by the prolonged depression of the 
1930’s. Far too many men were “failures” judged by the standards of a com- 
petitive, individualistic society. The corrosive effect upon human personality 
was traceable to the emphasis placed upon initiative, hard work, and energy as 
the keys to success, with the result that failure to attain contemporary stan- 
dards was interpreted — even by the individuals involved — as a reflection of 
personal inadequacy. 

Traditionally, Americans have been an optimistic people who have accepted 
the doctrine of progress as inevitable and looked to the future with confidence. 
As Professor Brogan has commented, an optimistic outlook was an imperative 
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for a frontier people, since life was frequently harsh in the present. As Jefferson 
expressed it: “I like the dreams of the future better than the history of the 
past.” In recent times there has been a growth of pessimism (though as a people 
we remain primarily optimistic) perhaps as a realization that a highly organ- 
ized, corporate society might prove to be too much for the individual to control. 
In clearest form this pessimism and disillusion is revealed in the work of our 
novelists, like Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, and 
Thomas Wolfe. But, as Lloyd Morris suggests, "on whatever level one explored 
the vital culture of the United States during the period from 1896 to 1946, 
one was likely to find it recording an increasing disillusion.” 

Finally, it may be suggested that political immaturity constitutes one of the 
basic attributes of Americans and provides an insight into the many contra- 
dictory elements in the national character. That this should be cited as typifying 
a people living in a political democracy may come as a surprise to Americans, 
but there seems to be considerable evidence to sustain it. What are the charac- 
teristics of immaturity? A few attributes may be suggested: intolerance of 
nonconformity, shortness of memory, addiction to self-deception, avoidance 
of factual analysis, short-lived curiosity, dislike for responsibility, reliance upon 
respected authority as a substitute for thinking, demand for simple explana- 
tions, attachment to habit and dislike for change. That these elements of 
immattrity are present in American political life may be verified by examining 
our contemporary practices. Our political party platforms deal in platitudes 
and generalities to such an extent that it is virtually impossible to make a 
rational choice between the two major parties on the basis of these alleged 
programs. The result has been to stimulate cynicism, on the part of both poli- 
ticians and voters, and to divert public attention to "personalities.” So long 
as a presidential candidate is generally against “sin,” we are not disturbed by 
his failure to present a realistic analysis of problems facing the country nor by 
his skill in tailoring his proclamations to suit the sectional or economic preju- 
dices of a particular audience. Since we distrust innovation, we place a 
high premium upon conformity and tend to reward those candidates who reen- 
force the current prejudices. Factual analysis might serve to disrupt comforting 
assumptions and make self-deception impossible, so we prefer well-polished 
slogans which provide a pervasive euphoria. Because we don’t care to assume 
continuous responsibility for the operation of our government, we take refuge 
in believing that the innate superiority of our institutions enables them to 
operate by themselves. The facts of American life since 1929 deny this assump- 
tion, but our memories are short. We seem to rely upon catastrophe to stir us 
into action, but after venting a childish rage on those leaders who have, after 
all, merely adapted themselves to our political mores we disdain any interest 
in evolving permanent preventives against recurring disaster. With no adequate 
conception of the role of responsible leadership in a democratic society, we are 
inclined to take refuge in the expressed belief that a crisis in the United States 
will always bring forth a great leader. Finally, this political immaturity is re- 
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vealed in our failure to develop a rational theory of politics and society. Even 
conservative thought, in a society become fundamentally conservative, reveals 
an utter bankruptcy. It should be noted that the people are 'willing to go along 
with this conservative approach because they assume that the struggle for 
pohtical democracy has been won, leaving them free to pursue individual inter- 
ests. The result is that whenever a crisis develops conservatism abjectly fails, 
and we enter upon a period of improvisation, of patching and tinkering. 

In the selection included below, Wilham G. Carleton contrasts American 
power today with our political thinking and points out that when Great Britain 
and France were at the height of their power their philosophers were world 
leaders in political thought. Merle Curti, University of Wisconsin historian 
reporting on his experience as visiting lecturer m India, emphasized the unfor- 
tunate fact that the Indians lack respect for American leadership in fields other 
than the purely technical. They do not look to us for stimulating counsel in 
the political and social realm, presumably because we have never moved beyond 
the mstitutions and practices evolved by a group of able men living in a simple 
agrarian i8th centuiy society. Instead of adapting the spirit and the method 
of analysis provided by these shiewd and realistic men, we have sought to deify 
their words and to make a fetish of the Constitution they designed as a useful 
device. 


National Character 


Ernest Barker IS a well known Briush author, lecturer, 
and was Professor of Pohtical Science at Cainbiidge Unnersity 
from 1928 to 1939 In this selection Sir Fmest pmsidcs a useful 
discussion of the origin of national chancter, which he defines 
as the sum of acquiied tendencies which 1 national society has 
built on the natise basis of us racial blend, its territory, and the 
mass and social \arietv of its population — the house of thought 
which men base made that iheir minds may dwell there to 
gether ’ National Chaiactei is based on the Stesenson Lectures 
delisered in the Unnersity of Glasgow m the winter of 1925 26 


...\^hat IS national cliaiacter, and how 
shall we define its nature^ Is it a natural 
and inherent datum, which falls within 
the sphere of what Aristotle calls "things 
that cannot be otherwise than as they 
are”? Or is it a growing pioduct, like 
clay on the potter’s wheel, which is being 

From Sir Ernest Barker, National Chatact%.i 
Company Ltd , 1948 ) (Footnotes omitted ) 


shaped by historic revolutions and the 
urging and pressing mind of man^ If it 
has within itself both of these elements, 
how, and by what combination of nature 
and human art, has it been made^ By 
what influences, and m what direction, is 
It now being shaped^ What forecast shall 

By permission of the author (Methuen and 
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we make of its future turn and trend? 
Is the accumulated mass of the past so 
great that, though we may expect mod- 
ifications, we cannot expect a revolu- 
tion’ Or may the character of a nation 
undergo 1 complete and general conver- 
sion’ If we car answer, however imper- 
fectly, some of these questions, we shall 
be able m some meisurc to judge where 
we stind ind to calculate where we arc 
going Nor r this all The better under- 
standing of anvthing which lies, to any 
degree, m the sphere of human contiol, 
means the possibihtv of an increase and 
an improvement in such control So far, 
therefoie, as the formation of national 
chaiacter lies in that sphere ( ind wc shall 
see, as the aigument proceeds, that it has 
alwavs done so in part, and is coming to 
do so more and moie), we may render 
practical service in our generation to the 
greatest process in our national life by 
attempting to understand and explain the 
conditions under which the chaiacter of 
a nation is foimcd, and the methods by 
which It IS shaped 

The theme and the plan of this work 
may be simply stated. We shall assume, m 
a provisional and pieliminary way, that 
a nation is a material basis with a spiritual 
supeisttucture. The material basis consists 
of three elements. The first of these is 
Race. Under this head we aie concerned 
with the physical bodies of the members 
of a nation, considered as belonging to 
this or that physical breed or breeds, and 
distinguished as such by the physical or 
anthropological criteria of stature, foi mo- 
tion of skull, and coloring The racial 
blend which we find in a nation, and the 
relative proportions of the different laces 
which constitute the blend, are an orig- 
inal and primary stuff or “matter” on 
which the "form” of a national character 
IS subsequently imposed by the human 
spirit The second element in the material 
basis of any nation is Environment. 
Under this head we have to consider the 


physical territory on which the physical 
bodies of the members of a nation move 
and have their being — its size and shape 
and extern il outline, and more particu- 
larly Its coasts and frontiers, its internal 
structure, or, in other words, the sum and 
distribution of its lesouiccs; its skies 
above, its itmosphcrc, md its climate 
These ire all factois which play on the 
racial blend and affect the formation of 
national charactci — not indeed, in the 
way of determining the chiractci by a 
sort of fatality, but lather in the w'ay of 
ptoviding possibilities of development, 
among which the membcis of a nation 
must make their choice, and bv then 
choice of which they determine them- 
selves in this direction or that, according 
as they prefer the possibilities of the sea 
to those of the land, or this possibility of 
the land to that, or one combination of 
possibihties to another The last of the 
thice elements which constitute the 
material basis of national character is 
Population — population consideied pri- 
marily 111 terms of mass or density, ac- 
cording as It IS sown thickly or thinly 
on the soil, but secondarily, and in con- 
sequence, considered also in terms of 
occupation; and this for the simple reason 
that the mass of a nation’s population 
varies directly with its occupation, so that 
pastoral occupation accompanies one de- 
gree of density, agricultural another, and 
industrial another still Population and 
Occupation go so closely togethei that 
either word mav designate the element 
we seek to express Whichever word we 
choose, wc are leally concerned with the 
economic factor, and what we have to 
examine is the influence of that factor — 
as expressed in the density, the distribu- 
tion, and the occupations of a nation — 
on the type of its character That influ- 
ence lb profound. It matters very greatly 
to the character of a country whether it 
IS moderately populated, agricultural, and 
iiiral, or is densely populated, industrial. 
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and urban. A nation may almost revolu- 
tionize its character, as we did ours in the 
nineteenth century, if it quadruples its 
population by industrializing its occupa- 
tion. A dense population engaged in 
industrial pursuits in great urban areas 
will develop a new type, or, to speak 
more exactly, it will write a new and bold 
script on the ancient palimpsest of the 
national character. 

It is not possible, at any rate in this 
matter, to draw any clear demarcation 
between the material and the spirituaL 
The material basis of national character 
is not a given and inevitable datum dis- 
tinct from the spiritual forces of human 
thought and human will which play upon 
it. We can modify the material basis, 
within certain limits, by the course of 
our thoughts and the acts of our will. A 
nation, by taking thought, may modify 
the racial blend which is one of its bases; 
it may seek, by immigration laws, or by 
other measures of eugenic policy, to 
mold the blend to its liking, A nation, 
again, is not only free to choose among 
the existing geographical possibilities of 
its territory: it may also modify its terri- 
tory, and create new possibilities, by 
driving channels of irrigation or spread- 
ing tracts of afforestation. In the same 
way, too, nations have sought to regulate 
population, and governments have at- 
tempted to control the course of national 
occupations, throughout the course of 
recorded history. But, in spite of this 
interplay, by which the spiritual is infused 
into the material, we may nonetheless 
distinguish, and separate for the purposes 
of inquiry, the material basis, or "stuff,” 
and the spiritual superstructure — the 
moral design or "form” — of nations and 
national characters. That superstructure, 
as we may now proceed to note, is a 
mental organization connecting the minds 
of all the members of a national commu- 
nity by ties and connections as fine as 
silk and as firm as steel. It is a subtle 


spiritual cobweb of threads which are 
spun from mind to mind. If we seek to 
analyze these threads, we may distinguish 
four main kinds. There is the thread of 
Law and Guvernment — the thread of 
legal and political organization, which 
regulates social action in the light, and 
as the expression, of a common set of 
ideas concerning the proper nature of 
social cohesion and conduct. There is the 
thread of Religion — a community of 
religious ideas and emotions, which may be 
compatible, as it is in our country to-day, 
with an actual division of creeds and 
churches, but which, during the early 
ages of the formation of nations and their 
characters, was a catholic organization 
of one creed and a single church as well 
as a community of ideas and emotions. 
There is the thread of Language, and of 
that child of language. Literature, which 
expresses a nation’s sense of beauty and 
approach to truth, and which, if it ex- 
presses a nation, also impresses itself in 
turn upon it, and helps to form its genius 
and character. There is finally the thread 
of Education — a common system of 
training, which unices the minds of the 
members of a nation; a system at first 
practised under the authority of the 
Church, and then tmder that of the State, 
but in either form serving not merely to 
imbue intelligences with a common con- 
tent of ideas, but also to quicken charac- 
ters toward the pursuit of common ideals. 
Of each of these four — Law and Govern- 
ment, Religion, Language and Literature, 
Education — we say that it is the creation 
of a nation, and at the same time its 
creator. Men make these great and august 
things, and these great and august things 
•in turn make men. We are made by what 
we have made. We project our ideas into 
the world of reality, and when they have 
taken shape and form, they shape and 
form us in turn by their reaction upon 
us. A nation makes a system of law and 
government; and that system, in its meas- 
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ure, makes the character of that nation. 
Wc build more greatly than we know; 
and our acts have consequences beyond 
our intentions. 

The chaucter of a nation, in its forma- 
tion and its manifestation, has its analogies 
with the character of an individual man. 
Each of us, in his moral growth, starts 
from a raw stuff of original nature, 
which IS partly a matter of temperament, 
as determined by bodily structure and its 
peculiarities, and partly a matter both of 
inherited instincts common to our general 
kind and of inherited piedispositions 
common to our immediate stock of 
family We shape that raw stuff into a 
settled form, paitly by submission to 
social discipline in all its phases, and 
partly by repeated exercise of moral 
choice along lines which gradually be- 
come definite and marked That settled 
form IS character — "the sum of acquired 
tendencies built upon native bases”; and 
when It IS achieved we have attained both 
unity of self and permanence of be- 
havior — we have built an identity wluch 
IS constant and expresses itself in what 
we may call "expectable" action. In much 
the same way a nation starts from the 
raw stuff of its material basis, in much 
the same way it builds upon it a sum of 
acquired tendencies; in much the same 
way It settles into the unity and perma- 
nence of form which we call by the name 
of national character. 

There are indeed differences between 
the nation and the individual. In the first 
place, we can sec the individual as a single 
physical body, whose character goes, as 
It were, with his gait and face, and is 
expressed in obvious and visible actions, 
which are his and his alone. We cannot 
sec a nation It has many members, 
divided by an infinity of differences; and 
the unity of its character must be a 
matter rather of faith than of sight. Yet 
we can experience if we cannot see, 
and we somehow know, as Eduard Meyer 


has said, that "in seizing or despismg the 
possibilities given in each moment a 
people reveals its individuality, or, in a 
word, what we call its character.” "It is,” 
he adds, "something which we can never 
explain scientifically in detail, but must 
accept as a thing which is simply given; 
and yet it is just this individual and par- 
ncular element which determines the 
peculiarity and innermost essence of every 
historical process.” 

In the second place, the formation of 
national character is less a matter of con- 
scious effort and will than the making 
of individual character The individual is 
a single will, acting in the space of a 
lifetime. The nation is a congeries of 
wills, acting through centuries. Even 
an individual, m his measure, moves 
unconsciously toward the settled form 
which IS his character. He does things for 
a low purpose which come to serve a 
higher; and he climbs without conscious 
knowledge of the steps and stages of his 
ascent "Man, like Saul the son of Kish, 
goes out to find his father’s asses, and 
finds a kingdom ” This is even more true 
of nations than it is of the individual 
man They move, as it were, in a mist 
on the mountains, and giope their way 
upwards. They do this or that immediate 
thing, and it enures to purposes which 
they have not guessed For long centuries 
of a nation’s history its character is en- 
gaged in a process of development which 
IS mainly unconscious. In our age of 
democratic self-determination, and in an 
epoch of national systems of education, 
growth may be different; and nations at 
the long last may perhaps "see and choose” 
their way From the stage of the making 
of national character by race and environ- 
ment, by population and occupation; 
through the stage in which they made 
themselves what they were by the reaction 
upon them of the institutions (political 
and ecclesiastical) and of the literature 
which they had made for themselves; they 
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may now have moved to a stage at which 
they make themselves freely by their own 
free choice of ideals (ideals consciously 
framed and consciously pursued) in the 
fields both of social oi ganization and of 
national education If it be so, it is a 
great and solemn thing But if it be so 
now, It was not so in the centuries of the 
past. And as we look at those centuries, 
we must allow a large area for the work- 
ing of man's unconscious mind. 

“Unconscious,” we have said. But even 
so, and nonetheless, it is mind which 
IS at work: 

totamque mfusa per arms 
Mens agilat molem et niagno se corpore 
miscet 

Fundamentally, a nation makes its char- 
acter by the minds and the wills of its 
members, as an individual makes his 
character by the operation of his mind 
and his will This is an assumption which 
many, and more particularly many men 
of science, may feel disposed to challenge. 
There is a familiar distinction between 
nature and nurture — between the innate 
and persistent basis, which is given, and 
the acquired and variable superstructuic, 
which IS not given, but made, and made 
by mental processes Look at the two m 
the broadest sense, and you will say that 
nature is inherent and inevitable, and 
nurture is made and modifiable Look at 
them in their bearing on human life, and 
you will say that nature is biologically 
inherited in the body through the proto- 
plasm, and nurture is socially transmitted 
from mind to mind by a process which 
we may call, in the widest sense of the 
word, the process of education. The dis- 
tinction between the two is clear, but 
what 15 the relative weight of the two? 
The answer to that question will depend, 
in the last resort, on the traimng and 
experience of the life of the answerer 
Has he been trained in natural science, 
or devoted himself to the study of eu- 
genics, or come from a family stock with 


persistent quahties which he has himself 
inherited and maintained? He will em- 
phasize nature — persistent and ineluctable 
nature; and he may be skeptical about the 
modifications and the progress which may 
be achieved bv any process of nurture. 
Has he been tramed in the record of 
human thought and human art and 
human action, or does he come from a 
stock from which he has varied and 
departed in the course of his own develop- 
ment’ He will emphasize the indomitable 
initiative of the human mind — the tri- 
umphs which It can win, and the progress 
which It can achieve, even in the face of 
natuial handicaps. I must confess that 
my own bias lies m this latter direction; 
and I would ask the reader to allow for 
that bias as he follows the course and the 
run of my argument. I shall not forget 
that there are natural elements of breed 
and envilonment and occupation which 
condition the development of national 
character. But I shall assume that the 
character of a nation belongs mainly, if 
not entirely, to the sphere of nurture, and 
that It 15 theiefore made and is also modi- 
fi.able by the creative mind of man. 

It IS possible to make this assumption 
the more readily because (as the sub- 
sequent argument may serve to show) 
a nation is essentially the unity which it 
IS in VII tue of that "spiritual superstruc- 
ture” which It has built with its own 
hands for its own dwelling. It is not one 
by virtue of the natural fact of race; for 
It generally contams different races. It 
IS not one by virtue of the natural factor 
of territory or environment; for that may 
be very diverse and various. It is not one 
by virtue of its population, which as such 
IS only a heap or quantity of different 
units, or again of its occupations, which 
are in themselves variegated and mani- 
fold. It IS one, and has a character of its 
own, by virtue of the unity of its tradi- 
tion, which IS the deposit and crystalliza- 
tion, m an objective form, of the seething 
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and moving thought of human minds 
That is a matter to which we shall neces- 
sarily return For the moment we may 
turn to considei the implications of two 
words which have just been used — the 
word "made” and the word "modifiable.” 

If national charactci is, on the whole 
and in the mam, something which is 
made, it follows that there is no such 
thing as a given and ineluctable national 
charactci, w'hich stamps and makes the 
members of a nation, and is their indi- 
vidual and collective destiny. Character 
IS not a destiny to each nation Each na- 
tion makes its character and its destiny. 
We cannot therefore draw up an indict- 
ment against a whole nation as eternally 
luiscd, or sing pxans in its praise as 
eteinilh blessed, by the destiny of an 
incvitible chaiacter suspended above it 
for evei. Let us lathei believe (for we 
shall be nearer the truth) that a nation 
IS engaged m an eternal turbulence of 
generation and regeneration, and let us 
assign to It, in each age, the buiden of 
lesponsibilitv for what it makes of it- 
self — in each age, and most of all in our 
oavn, in which, thiough a national fran- 
chise and a national system of education, 
we base a greater power than ever we 
had bcfoie of making ourselves more 
nearly into what we would have ourselves 
be. 

Not only IS national character made. 
It continues to be made and lemade It 
IS not made once and for all; it alwavs 
remains, in its measure, modifiable. A 
nation miy alter its charactei in the 
coiiise of Its history to suit new condi- 
tions or to fit new purposes The change 
may be gradual, like that from "the Eng- 
lish people of meiiy England, full of 
ninth and game,” in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, to the stein, struggling Samson of 
Milton’s day, or it may be sudden, and 
almost of the nature of a conversion, like 
the change in Scottish national charactci 


under the mlluence of Calvinism. Writers 
of different periods will give you very 
different pictures of a nation’s character. 
Pope Eugenius III, about 1140, said that 
"the English nation was fit to be set to 
anything it would handle, and one to be 
preferred to others, weie it not for the 
impediment of leaity”; Wycliffe, in the 
time of Richard II, wrote that "the Eng- 
lish have properly the moon for their 
planet, by reason of their inconstancy”; 
and Torcy, about the time of Cliailes II, 
could still celebrate their fickle nature. 
A writer of the Napoleonic period, or of 
the generation of the two wars of this 
century, would more mtui.illy speak of 
fi\cd ideas and bulldog tenacity The 
North Germans of the days of the Han- 
seatic League were full of spirit of volun- 
tary enterprise and free association; the 
North Germans under the rule of the 
later Hohenzollerns ran into a pattern of 
iigorous discipline and State-regimenta- 
tion Remembering these things, we may 
leain not to judge the present of a nation 
by the characteristics of its past: we may 
be ready to see and to forecast change 
in a nation, and even to give it out sym- 
pathy, if It brings the nation nearer to 
our own ideals, above all, we may beware 
of facile generalizations about immutable 
national traits. Yet it remains tiue that 
there are profound and abiding perma- 
nences in a nation’s chaiacter; and the 
heaving of the surface must not blind 
us to the stillness of the depths. Puritan- 
ism, for example, was nothing absolutely 
nexv in English life. Theie is a settled and 
icflceiivc melancholy in much of Anglo- 
Saxon literature. It might go under- 
ground for a time; it emerged again in 
Its season What seems a modification 
may only bc the coming again into light 
of a facet which was always there; and 
even if the modification be something 
entucly new, it may be but a little thing, 
however it may dazzle us at the moment, 
in comparison with the accumulated fund 
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of general disposition. Just because na- 
tional character is tradition — socially 
created and socially transmitted tradi- 
tion — ^we must believe that it is some- 
thmg which our minds have made and 
may change. But just for the same reason, 
because it is tradition, we must also be- 
lieve that what has been made through 
the centuries is strong and endures, and 
that the weight of the past is heavier in 
the balance than that of the piesent 

It IS easy to distinguish past and present; 
but there is a point of view from which 
the distmction seems almost to vanish 
The past that matters is still alive in the 
present, and makes us, in very large meas- 
ure, what we now are. It is a living past, 
walking among us, and part of our life. 
All real history, Croce has said, is con- 
temporary history, it is a history of the 
present regarded as containing the past, 
or, if you will, of the past regarded as 
constituting the present Eduard Meyer 
has said much of the same, in very similar 
words. "History selects for its study, as 
really historic, those events of the past 
which did not exhaust their activity in 
the moment of their happening, but con- 
tinued to operate and were productive of 
new events in succeeding ages"; and there- 
fore, he adds, it "seeks to comprehend 
the being of the present by regarding it 
as a becoming out of the past.” 

It IS in that sense that the argument of 
this book IS conceived. It is a study of the 
process of "becoming” of national char- 
acter, intended to elucidate its present 
nature and thereby to make it, so far as 
may be, more readily controllable in its 
future growth And here it is important 
to appreciate fully the volume and the 
extent of the past which lives in the pres- 
ent. We must beware of any narrowness 
of nationalist prepossession; nor must we 
regard our creative past as simply the 
separate past of our own nation Each 
national character is a microcosm of 


humanity at large, presented from a par- 
ticular angle, each national tradition is a 
deposit contammg not only indigenous 
stuff, but also the contributions of gen- 
eral humanity. We are what we are in 
our country not only because of what 
happened in London and Edinburgh, but 
also because of what happened m Jerusa- 
lem and Athens and Rome. Rome influ- 
enced the organization of the Church in 
England, the shaping of English law (and, 
stdl more, that of the law of Scotland) , 
and the very vocabulary of our language. 
We cannot forget Jerusalem so long as 
we read and recite the Psalms; we are the 
heirs of Greece so long as we love ordered 
beauty m art and literature. It is not 
merely that these things entered into our 
beginnings There is something deeper. In 
each age they may enter again and anew, 
and some element of a distant past, ac- 
quiring a new vitality from a new con- 
gruity with our present life, may become 
once more a creative force. It is almost 
as if the past swung in an elliptical orbit, 
and at some point in its orbit, commg 
into closer juxtaposition, warmed us, vivi- 
fied us, regenerated us. The Greek past 
came into such juxtaposition in the days 
of the Renaissance in England; and we 
know the fiuits of its working The Jew- 
ish past came into such juxtaposition in 
the Puritan age of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and again we know the fruits of its 
working The past, as it affects the pres- 
ent, IS not a constant or static thing It 
waxes and wanes, approaches and recedes 
But It IS a constant force, if it is not a 
constant quantity; and in the develop- 
ment of our theme we must do obeisance 
to Its majesty, remembering that there 
lives, moves, and has its being among us 
a past which is not only the past of our- 
selves, but also that of other peoples — a 
past which does not die, but, if it some- 
times wanes, may also sometimes wax, and 
shining with a new lustre exercise a new 
and deep influence on our life 
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II 

An attempt lias been made, in these 
preliminary observations, to explain the 
theme, to indicate the natute of the ap- 
proach, and to state some of the pre- 
suppositions on wluch the argument will 
proceed. In the rest of this chapter we 
have to consider the conception of nation 
in Its vaiious implications, and to define 
It in relation to a numher of conceptions 
— those of lace, of language, of religion, 
of teriitory, ind of State — with which it 
IS, in Its nature, closely connected. 

NATION AND RACE 

A 'nation is not a race or single stock. 
Etymologically, it is true, the word na- 
tion, connected as it is with words such 
as "cognate,” suggests the idea of birth, 
and seems to indicate a group of kinsmen. 
In medieval records you may find the 
phrase Mfio iilU — the kin-group of the 
ullage — a phrase reminiscent of the old 
Teutonic village which was a family as 
well as a village; and it seems a natural 
extension of such language when the 
Barons at Oxford, in 1258, begin to speak 
of the nnfio legnt Angha . — "the km- 
group of the kingdom of England” — 
contradistinction to the foreign follow- 
ing of Henry III. Men readily thought of 
greater groups in terms of the smaller 
group of the family, and regarded them 
as the same in kind, if greatei in degree. 
It was in this way, indeed, that the patri- 
archal theory of the origin of the State 
arose, as you find it in Sii Robcit Filmer 
or Sir Hcniy Maine: the family begets the 
clan, the clan the tribe, and the tribe the 
nation or State But difficulties confront 
such a theory of the nation, nor can 
nations readily be regarded as enlarged 
but homogeneous and interrelated groups 
of kinsmen. 

In the first place, you will find that the 
greater group — the people or nation, gen- 


erally organized as a State — historically 
precedes and begets the family, the clan, 
and the tribe. Each of these lesser groups 
is a juiidical unit — a complex of rights 
and duties; and you cannot have a juridi- 
cal unit, which as such is a vehicle of 
rights and duties, unless you postulate, as 
a prior condition, the existence of a larger 
law-making group which creates and sus- 
tains such units. You cannot explain the 
nation by the family, because you have 
to explain the family by the nation. 

In the second place, it is universally 
true — at any late in Europe — that every 
nation contains different racial elements, 
and IS therefore mixed of different kins or 
breeds or stocks. You know a race — and 
this IS Its essence — by the common physi- 
i-al attributes of its members. It is a physi- 
cal fact determined by physical factors of 
height and shape and coloring. If you 
adopt this zoological conception of race, 
you must recognize that each nation con- 
tains different races — long-heads as well 
as round-heads, and, again, tall and fair 
long-heads as well as long-heads who are 
shott and dark. The soil of each country 
has been washed over again and again by 
different human species, which have left 
then representatives in its living popula- 
tion Fiance is the most homogeneous of 
nations; but in point of race, as we shall 
see, France is peihaps more composite 
than any other. It is indeed arguable, and 
It has been argued by Professor Mac- 
Dougafl, that the cross-breeding and 
blending of the different races of a given 
nation in the course of history may pos- 
sibly produce a new "subrace,” fertde in 
reproduction and full of the fiesh varia- 
tions which the blending of different races 
makes possible. To admit such a possi- 
bdity IS, however, to open the door to 
confusion; and we shall only darken 
counsel by talk of a French or English 
subrace. A race is a physical fact marked 
by physical features; and we cannot find 
any physical features which make the 
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French as a single and united subrace 
distinct from the English. On the con- 
trary, the persistence of several different 
races alike in France and in England is 
an obvious fact; and the length of time 
that would be necessary to blend the dif- 
ferent races of either country into a new 
unity which abolished the old diversities 
(even if we assume for the moment chat 
such a thing is now possible) is vastly 
greater than the period during which 
cross-breeding has been at work in any of 
the nations of Europe 

Ws must abandon, therefore, any con- 
ception of the nation as a physical unity. 
The conception of the nation as “an ideal 
unit founded on the race” is ascribed by 
Acton, in a profound essay on Nation- 
ality, to the French Revolution, and criti- 
cized by him as not only fictitious, but 
subversive of traditional rights, local 
autonomies, ind religious liberties The 
sovereign people which professes to be a 
race as well as a people may well be a 
dangerous monster of centralizing tyr- 
anny, so sternly resolved on the unity 
inculcated in its new gospel that it defies 
both the history of the past and the local 
feelings and religious associations of the 
present, but whatever the origin, and 
whatever the results of such a conception, 
we may be content with dismissing it as 
a fiction A nation is not the physical fact 
of one blood, but the mental fact of one 
tradition A gulf is fixed between the race 
and the nation The one is a common 
physical type the other is a common 
mental content. The one is a natural fact 
which IS already given at the dawn of 
history, the other is an artificial structure 
added by the thinking, feeling, and will- 
ing of human minds in the course of 

*The wnids in the text were written m 1926 
The} ha\c been illustnted since b\ the mo^cment 
of German historj but the author his not felt 
it neccssar} to add in thic new edition am 
account of the \j7i ihcors and praLtixc of a new 
racial gospel It has (.nmc — and it has gone The 
facts of race remain \shat thev were 


history. That it is artifcial is no con- 
demnation of Its quality. It is artificial 
just because it is spiritual, and because 
men are not born with the spiritual in 
their blood, but win it through efiort in 
the slow course of time This spiritual 
fact of national unity may he dramatized, 
or mythically expressed, in the fiction of 
common blood, the result is only a drama, 
even though the drama may become, as 
Acton feared, a tragedy of pity and ter- 
ror. A nation remains in its essence a fund 
of common thoughts and common senti- 
ments, acquired by historic effort, and 
backed by a common will to love reso- 
lutely in their strength. "A mtion,” said 
Renan, “is a spiritual principle, made by 
two things — the one in the present, the 
other in the past; the one the possession 
in common of a rich bequest of memories, 
the other a present sense of agreement, a 
desire to live together, a will to continue 
to mike effective the heritage received as 
an undivided unity.” 

NATION AND LANGUAGE 

A nation is not a race; but we should 
naturally expect that it would be co- 
extensive with a language Common feel- 
ings and common thoughts would seem 
to imply a common and single language, 
in which they can be expressed and by 
which they can be communicated. Yet 
we have to note two things which seem 
to show the contrary On the one hand, 
a group may form a nation without pos- 
sessing a common language Switzerland 
IS a nation but there ace three, if not 
four, languages in Switzerland There is, 
too, a British nation, but there are three 
languages spoken in Great Britain. Again, 
and on the other hand, a group may speak 
one language and yet form several nations. 
The group which speaks the English 
language now constitutes separate nations 
m various continents. Movements may 
indeed arise, like the Pan German or the 
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Pan Slav, which would fain make lan- 
guage and nation co-extensive. They beat 
m vain against the dikes and embank- 
ments of a national tradition which defies 
linguistic claims. Nonetheless, and just 
because a nation is a tradition of thought 
and sentiment, and thought and sentiment 
have deep congruities with speech, there 
IS the closest of alEnities between nation 
ind language Language is not mete 
words. Each word is charged with asso- 
ciations that touch feelings and evoke 
thoughts. You cannot share these feelings 
and thoughts unless vou can unlock their 
association by having the key of language. 
You cannot enter the heart and know 
the mind of a nation unless you know its 
speech. Conversely, once you have learned 
that speech, vou find that with it and by 
It you imbibe a deep and pervasive spirit- 
ual foice The fact that Chtistnnity was 
expressed and preached in Greek carried 
much of the concent of Greek thought 
into Christianity. The fact that the vo- 
cabulary of our own language is so largely 
Latin has carried into our own thought 
more than we readily recognize of the 
Latin tradition and quality. The close 
and subtle ties which connect language 
with thought and feeling explain the im- 
portance of language m the history of 
national development. On the one hand, 
national movements begin with an effort 
to resuscitate an old national language, 
and to make it a literary vehicle. Hence 
the revival of Czech in Bohemia durmg 
the first half of the nineteenth centurv, 
hence the cultivation of Erse in Ireland 
from the days of the Gaelic League on- 
wards. It IS not mere perversity: it is an 
effort to recapture, as it were, an old soul 
or spiritual principle which lies deep down 
in speech On the other hand, a nation 
sown with minorities which speak .mother 
language will often be found attempting 
to enforce the general use of its oavn. This 
was the policy followed before 1914 by 
the Germans m Schleswig, Piussian Po- 


land, and Alsace-Lorraine, and agam by 
the Magyars in Transylvania: it was the 
policy adopted after 1918 by some of the 
new nations in Central Europe. This again 
IS not mere perversity, though it is not 
exactly wisdom; it is an effort to impose 
a new and uniform spiritual principle by 
the stamp and the suggestion of language. 
All in all, and with due allowance for 
instances which seem to show the con- 
trary, we may say that as it was common 
speech which, as we shall see, went mainly 
to make the earliest nations of history, 
so It IS common speech which is still a 
mam cohesive bond of nations and a gen- 
erally necessary basis for the formation of 
a homogeneous national chaiacter All 
who speak the same language do not 
necessarily tend to form a single nation, 
and policies based on a supposition of that 
tendency achieve no success; but all who 
belong to one nation tend to speak the 
same language, and a common language 
becomes the more necessary to the spirit- 
ual unity of a nation, as the spirit of a 
nation plumbs greater depths 

NATION AND RELIGION 

Is a common religion also a necessary 
basis of a common national character? 
It was long 1 common opinion; and Queen 
Elizabeth still held in her day that citizen- 
ship involved churchmanship, and that 
men could not be full members of the 
nation unless they also belonged to the 
national church. It is true that to-day 
there are nations — for example, Germany 
— ^which partly belong to the Roman and 
partly to Protestant churches. Where this 
Is the case, it is p 70 tanto a division of 
the nation; but even where it is the case, 
such division may still be compatible with 
a large common basis of Christian thought 
and feeling. Yet we cannot but admit that 
m our days the policy of a whole nation 
may be set toward secularism; and we 
must confess that Burke’s philosophy of 
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the consecration and dedication of the 
nation by the State-establishment of a 
church is passing or past. Nonetheless, 
if we take any large view of history, we 
must also recognize that nations long 
drew for their national unity on some 
common fund of religious ideas; and even 
to-day we may felicitate those nations 
which still can draw on such a fund. 
These are the fundamental ideas which 
affect conduct and social life, and thereby 
determine national character in noble 
ways and to noble issues. The tradition 
even of a secularist nation can never en- 
tirely lack the presence of such ideas, 
which have largely shaped its character in 
the past, and are not entirely gone from 
it in its present. And in a nation which 
still makes religious instruction a part 
of its national system of education, the 
shaping force of those ideas may still 
remain largely intact, and in their measure 
they may still be agents in the formation 
of national character. May we not say, 
on a general view, that a nation is no 
longer a church, but at the best a num- 
ber of cognate churches; that it may 
even, in its public life, be purely secular, 
but that nations were cradled in religious 
unity in the past, and owe much of their 
common character in the present to reli- 
gious influence? 

NATION AND TERRITORY 

A nation needs a territory as much as 
a man needs a home. The Jews, indeed, 
as a whole, have no common territory; 
but the Jews are not a nation, any more 
than they are a race: they are a church 
and a culture. The true nation has a 
home; and it is by their possession of such 
a home, and in its shelter, that all true 
natiorts have developed tradition and 
character. If I had to invent a formula 
for the making of a nation, I should say: 
"Take first a territory: add some form of 
organization (or State) to hold its in- 


habitants together; let t^e language, if it 
was not there in the beginning, gradually 
prevail by its weight; let some community 
of belief and worship unite the spirits of 
men — and then from the crucible of time 
and the fermentation of the centuries a 
nation will emerge.” A territory comes 
first for a nation, just as a home comes 
first for a man. And as you judge a man 
by his home, or identify him with it, so 
you may do with a nation and its terri- 
tory. An epigrammatic French writer, of 
the monarchist school, makes "Germany a 
race; Egypt a river; Judsca a religion; 
Great Britain an island; Austria-Hungary 
a policy; Italy a language; France a dyn- 
asty, a tradition, a territory.” "Egypt a 
river . . . Great Britain an island . . . France 
a territory.” Tliere are nations so linked 
with their home that it colors and almost 
makes men’s ideas of those nations. This 
is perhaps specially true of France. The 
unity of the French nation has its roots 
in the unity, the harmony, the symphony 
of French territory. "France is a person,” 
said Michelet. "Dear soil of France” — so 
French writers have said and Frenchmen 
have always felt, clinging to that dear 
soil with invincible tenacity. 

NATION AND STATE 

A nation, then, is not a race: it is not 
always, if it is generally, a language: it 
is not generally now, if once it generally 
was, a church; but it is always a territory. 
Is it always also a State? Must a nation 
be a State, and conversely a State a na- 
tion? Historically, the State precedes the 
nation. It is not nations which make 
States; it is States which make nations. 
At some nucleus in a territory there arises 
a person or body of persons possessed of" 
standing and authority — or, in other 
words, vested with status — who gradually 
organize the territory and come to be 
called "the State,” which is as much- as 
to say, "the person or persons of standing 
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and authority which are prerogative and 
unique ” This “State,” or government, 
by making and administering law, by 
spreading the language of its court and 
chancery, by co-operating (or it may be 
competing) with the clergy, and by wag- 
ing wars to defend or extend its territory, 
IS the principal agent in the accumulation 
of that tradition which ultimately consti- 
tutes a nation So it was with the Plan- 
tagenets, so it was with the Capetians In 
this sense, and from this point of view, 
there vcre States which existed before 
nations, but which in their nature, and 
by their work, could not but beget na- 
tions Wheie, as in France, States begat 
nations that were co extensive with 
themselves so that the State was a nation 
and nation a State, we may say that his- 
tory seems justified of its works It was 
not always so States in their wars of 
extension might seek to incorporate pop 
ulations of inveteratelv separate speech, 
different faiths, and independent ttadi 
tions Whcie this happened, you might 
haic a nition like the Polish nation in 
the nineteenth century, which ceased to 
be a State, and was dismembered and di 
vided among three other States, and vou 
might have a State, like the Austro 
Hungaiian State, which was not a nation, 
but a congeries of nations Here history 
left us with no justification of its w oiks, 
but rather as it were with a note of 
intcriogation and a baffling riddle of the 
Sphinx What is there to be said of the 
nation that is not a State, and the State 
that IS not a nation’ 

Lord Acton in the essay on National- 
ity which has already been mentioned, 
defended the ideal value of the multi- 
national State The State which is also a 
single nation (he thought) may be a 
tyrant exalting its supieme and absolute 
law of life the State which is multi- 
national may be limited and checked by 
the play and interplay of its contained 
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nations Lord Acton’s argument is ab- 
stiact, and it is contradicted by facts 
He advanced it over eighty years ago, but 
even in i860 it might have been per- 
ceived that in a multinational State the 
government either pits each nation against 
the rest to secure its own absolutism, or 
allows Itself to become the organ of one 
of the nations for the suppression or 
opp'-ession of others Apart from con- 
siderations such as these, there is further 
difficulty in Lord Acton’s aiguments He 
assumed that the quality of nationality 
might exist in two degrees In the first, 
nationality is only a social fact It ex- 
presses Itself in common thoughts and 
feehngs customs and dress, language and 
possibly literature, but it has no political 
expression, and at the best it only serves, 
in the sphere of politics, to constitute a 
social group which intervenes between 
the government and its subjects, and 
limits and checks the State by its inter- 
vention In the second degree, nationality 
IS a political as well as a social fact it 
issues in a common organiration, pos- 
sessed of authority, which expicsses a 
common and independent will There is 
indeed a tiuth in this distinction of the 
two degrees of nationality — a truth 
which has been emphasized in Sir Alfred 
Zimmern’s essays on Nationality and 
Govemmint There is a sense in which 
the Scottish and the Welsh peoples are 
nations of the first degree, content with 
the social expression of their quality On 
the other hand, the membeis of these 
peoples are also membtrs of a nation — 
the British nation — which is a nation of 
the second degree, they arc heirs of its 
past traditions and joint masters by their 
voice and vote of its future destmies, nor 
would the) be content with nationhood 
in the first degiee unless, in another form, 
they also possessed it m the second The 
history of the century since 1815, and of 
the generation since 1914, will teach us 
that in some form a nation must be a 
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State, and a State a nation And after all, 
if a nation be thought, sentiment, will 
— thought vivified by sentiment and 
bached by will — we must expect a nation 
to issue in a State, which in our demo- 
cratic days IS simply an oiganization for 
the free play and expression of collective 
thought or (as philosophers call ir) "the 
general will.” That word "democratic” is 
perhaps a key ro the whole question An 
autocratic State might in the past be 
multinational, uniting by the one will 
of the autocrat a number of nations that 
were merely social groups A democratic 
State which is multinational will fall 
asunder into as many democracies as there 
are nationalities, dissolved by the very 
fact of will which is the basis of us life 
— unless indeed, as we have somehow 
managed in our island, such a State can 
be both multinational and a single na- 
tion, and can teach its citizens it one 
and the same time to glory both m the 
name of Scotsmen or Welshmen or Eng- 
lishmen and in the name of Biitons. 

We may end by attempting a definition 


of a nation in the light of the previous 
argument. Shall we say that a nation is 
a body of men, inhabiting a definite 
territory, who normally arc drawn from 
different races, but possess a common 
stock of thoughts and feelings acquired 
and transmitted during the course of a 
common history; who on the whole and 
in the mam, though more in the past than 
the present, include in that common stock 
a common religious belief; who generally 
and as a rule use a common hinguage as 
the vehicle of their thoughts and feelings, 
and who, besides common thoughts and 
feelings, also cherish a common will, and 
accordingly foim, or tend to form, a 
separate State for the expression and 
realization of that wilP If we so define 
a nation, we may fmther define national 
character as the sum of acquired tend- 
encies which a national society has built 
on the native basis of its racial blend. 
Its territory, and the mass and social 
vaiiety of its population — the house of 
thought which men have made that their 
minds may dwell there together. 


What Is American? 

Lee Coleman, a career cuil ser\ant m the United States 
Department of Agnculturc, has examined the pnncipal books 
dealing with American ciMlization He has found ihit pi itticallj 
every trait listed as clniactensticalK Amencan w opposed h) an 
otlier trait ilso asserted to be distincti%ch American Therefore 
Mr Coleman suggests 'thit this \erv dnciMty can be shown to 
be the most ^undamenu] of all Amcnem clnraclcnvlits” But is 
it “the most \aluablc trait Americans possess”? This is his warn 
ing against a too facile definition of “Americanism ’ 


Few people in America today can escape 
an awareness of the terms "Americanism” 
and the "American Way ” "Amencan” 
and "un-Amcrican” are on the tongioes of 
all, but few can define what they mean 


by the terms It is certain, however, that 
they aie being used to blanket widely 
divergent concepts. 

This papei summan/es some of the data 
and conclusions of a study intended as a 


From “What Is American^” by Lee Coleman, Social Voices, May, 1941. (Footnotes omitted) 
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first step toward a more adequate defini- 
tion of the term "American.” The study, 
made under the auspices of the Institute 
for Research m Social Science at the Uni- 
veisity of North Carolina, is described as a 
"lexicographic analysis” of alleged Amer- 
ican chaiactenstics, ideals, and principles. 
It leprescnts but one approach to a large 
problem and a vast literature, and it was 
not anticipated that the product would 
be a definitive answer to the question 
"What IS American?” 

The data were obtained by collecting, 
from a large number of books dealing 
with "Americanism” or "the American 
Way,” and fiom incidental discussions in 
other books and periodicals, all statements 
that some characteristic or principle is 
distinctively Ameiican, together with the 
author’s evidence for such an assertion. 
Statements collected were limited to those 
alleging some trait to be American in the 
sense that it is characteristic of the coun- 
tiy as a whole The books and authors 
included in the survey were chosen at 
random and rcpiesent a wide variety of 
viewpoints Both contemporary and eai- 
lier commentators are mcluded. 

When the traits were grouped according 
lO subject matter, it was immediately 
apparent that there is far from complete 
agieemcnt as to what is or is not Ameri- 
can In the case of piactically every trait 
which one or more authors allege to be 
chaiactcristically Anaerican, an opposing 
trait is by other authors asserted to be 
distinctively American, or evidence is 
advanced in contradiction of the alleged 
trait. The extent of this contrast and 
contradiction in the use of "American” 
IS indicated by the illustrations which 
follow. 

A large number of the authors, as might 
be expected, assert that democracy is an 
American institution and a characteris- 
tically American way of life. In addition 
to democracy as such, the alleged Ameri- 
can traits centering around this idea 


range from "a republican form of govern- 
ment” to specific types of democracy — 
Jeffersonianism, economic democracy, 
political democracy — and special mani- 
festations of democracy, such as lack of 
class, lack of aloofness on the part of 
the wealthy, absence of a servile manner 
on the part of servants, hatred of social 
distmctions, universal suffrage, sover- 
eignty of the people, freedom of women, 
equality of all, and representation on the 
basis of numbers 

By no means all of the observers, how- 
ever, are willing unqualifiedly to list 
"demociacy” as an American trait It is 
asserted, for example, that the Founding 
Fathers were almost unanimously fol- 
lowers of the aristocratic ideal, that the 
American people have always been fas- 
cinated by aristocracy, chat our business 
and economic life is one of complete 
autocracy, that we are exclusive as a 
people, that we have, if not class, an 
occupational stratification bv nationality 
gioup — and finally that democracy itself 
IS "un-American " 

This contrast in opinion is well summed 
up in the words of Dr. George S Counts, 
"The authenticity of American democracy 
cannot be successfully challenged. What- 
ever may have been its defects and limi- 
tations . It was and is one of the realities 
of history,” as against those of Mr. Gerald 
Johnson, "Heretical as it may sound, I do 
not believe that either democracy or 
liberty is a fundamental part of Amer- 
icanism, much less that 'equality of 
opportunity’ which is supplanting univer- 
sal suffiagc as the theoretical expression 
of liberty.” 

In the matter of obedience to law, a 
striking contrast of opinion appears. 
While one group of observers assert that 
Americans have a feeling of personal 
interest in the law and a consequent dis- 
position to obey it, another group points 
out a strong tradition of "direct action,” 
mob violence, and complete disregard of 
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the law when it gets in one’s way. The 
one group picture America as "a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men,” whose 
citizens accomplish needed reforms by use 
of the ballot and are characterized by 
deference to law as final authority. The 
other group assert that our laws are poor, 
that they are unstable, and that we are 
extremely lax in enforcing them. One 
author combines the two points of view 
in his statement that we have "an out- 
ward respect for law and order combined 
with a secret itch for violence and direct 
action.” 

The observers find much in American 
life to justify the widespread conception 
of America as a land of education. They 
profess to see an almost blind warship 
of schooling, a belief that knowledge is 
power, and an intense desire to gain chat 
power on a national scale. In the words 
of Nicholas Murray Butler, we have 

a never-failing faith in the power of educa- 
tion to promote both individual and national 

happiness, efficiency, and virtue The 

American people are almost Socratic in their 
acceptance of the principle that knowledge 
will lead to right and useful action and con- 
duct . . . The American people have an almost 
fanatical belief in education because of the 
practical results which they feel certain will 
Sow from it 

Even as early as 183; we find de 
Tocqueville asserting that 

... it is by the attention it [the law] pays to 
Public Education that the original character 
of American civilization is at once placed in 
the clearest light. 

But some of the observers see another 
side of the picture. These charge that we 
believe the principal value of schooling is 
a money value, and that we go to school 
only for financial gain. Others assert that 
we do not know why we go to school, 
and that we have more respect for the 
correspondence school than for the uni- 
versity. A number mention the strong 
frontier tradition which scorns "book 
learning,” "culture,” and the expert. It 


is charged further that we still have a 
low regard for mtellcctual achievement, 
that our standards of scholarship are low 
and our teachers poorly-trained, that we 
lack respect for teachers, that our think- 
ing is external, that we seek information 
instead of knowledge, that our glorified 
"education for the masses” is superficial, 
that our business world looks with disdain 
on academic theory. 

Both native and foreign critics, though 
more particularly the latter, devote page 
after page to discussions of our "worship 
of money,” our "dedication to profit,” our 
commercialism and materialism. There 
are those who see desire for economic 
advancement as the central, almost ex- 
clusive, motivation in American society, 
and some go so far as to assert that we 
have elevated money-making to the status 
of virtue and patriotic duty. Our highly 
commercialized crime and our profession- 
alized and commercialized sport are 
pointed out as examples of the all-per- 
vasiveness of this motivation. 

But there are others, and they are not 
confined to the native critics, who present 
strong evidence in refutation, or partial 
refutation of these alleged traits. Espe- 
cially emphasized is a strong current of 
idealism which many observers believe 
runs through our history down to the 
present time. Another group of authors 
stress, as further evidence against the 
purely materialistic concept of the Amer- 
ican, the things chat Americans do with 
their money. They assert that philanthropy 
has reached its highest development in 
America and that our schools and churches 
are the world’s best supported. Still other 
elements in American life which are seen 
by some observers as modifying or raising 
some doubts about our materialism in- 
clude the doctrine of "service” which 
pervades the business world, the attitude 
that money-making is a "game,” the 
wide-spread distribution of wealth, the 
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relatively high standards of business 
honor, and the efforts through govern- 
mental action to curb the undue amassing 
of wealth and the growth of monopolies 

Most of the critics who see America as 
dommated by the profit motive see a con- 
sequent neglect of the "spiritual” side of 
life, including religion, literature, and the 
arts It IS claimed by some that out reli- 
gion, however conspicuous it may be in 
national life, is chiefly a "Sunday reli 
gion," which can be conveniently for 
gotten during the business week Other 
alleged American characteristics which 
are purported to illustrate the relative 
unimportance of religion in American life 
are the separation of the church and state 
and the distinctness of the sphere of reli- 
gion, the emphasis on commercial build 
ings instead of cathedrals, secularized 
education, the individualistic religion, the 
belief that om. leligion is as good as an- 
other, and the belief that religion should 
not be discussed in public 

Against these alleged traits stands the 
evidence presented by other observers to 
show the great influence of religion in our 
national life — especially the inteimingling 
of religious issues m political and eco- 
nomic life, the importance of church 
membership in individual success, the 
large element of a religious motivation m 
our history, our evangelism, and the fer- 
vor and the vividness of our religious 
emotion 

Here the contrast m opinion can be 
summed up in the question whether, with 
Alexis de Tocquetille, we can still say 
that "there is no country in the whole 
world in which the Christian religion 
retains a greater influence over the souls 
of men than in America ” and with Jtmes 
Bryce that the Americans are "on the 
whole, a religious people,” and that m 
America "Christianity influences conduct, 
not indeed half as much as in theory it 
ought, but probably more than it does in 
any other modern countrv,” or whether 


we must conclude that these comments 
are no longer applicable, and agree with 
a more modern observer that 

We will let all Christian and eien non Chris 
Uan religions — prouded they are moral' — 
stiictit alone with the understanding that 
religions let us smctly alone too, in our 
eserjday secular and political life That is, 
with us Americans religion — as far as we 
ha\e any— IS a smctly Sunday or fesnval 
affair And eien on the Sabbath it must not 
my longer depriie us (and no longer does it, 
in die majorit) of States) of Sundiy moiies 
or baseball ind football games, of Sunday au 
tomobile rides, or even of a Sunday glass of 
beer 

There is a sharp division of opinion 
among the authors concerning the Amer- 
ican citizen's participation in govern- 
mental affairs While some see as charac 
teristic of Americans an aptitude for 
politics, a passion for politics and politi- 
cal debates, widespread interest m and 
knowledge of politics, incessant political 
activity, and a universal indulgence in 
“playing politics,” the same or other 
authois point out an indifference to politi 
cal life on the part of the educated and 
wealthy, the absence of the most able 
men from politics, the poor quality of 
out politicians as contrasted with the 
high quality of the people in general, the 
general distrust of politicians, lack of 
interest m the busmess of the state, a 
remoteness and abstractness of govern- 
ment for the average citizen, the poor 
government of our cities, and the evils of 
the spoils system and the political boss. 

Even the much vaunted "American 
freedom” does not escape the doubters. 
There is of course strong support for 
liberty as an American trait, both as ideal 
ind as fact, and many observers stress 
the speciflc liberties of speech, the press, 
lehgion, and association for political pur- 
poses Others assert that we possess a large 
measure of personal freedom, that we not 
only believe in liberty but m equal liberty, 
and that we have faith in free inquiry 
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and discussion for the solution of our 
problems But there are also those 'rKo 
find in America a continual interference 
with personal liberty, i complete lack of 
independence in politics, a considerable 
degree of religious intolcnncc and a lack 
of real fretdom of discussion and inde- 
pendence of spiiit In support of their 
position these observers point to our cen- 
sorship of books and movies, our straight 
part> voting our high regard for conven 
tion and conformity, ind the gre-ic poivei 
of the partisan press 

Contnst then the point of Mcu of 
Alexander Meiklcjohn 

Amenc'i has in ideil It is Libcru Ihit is 
I am suic 111 clui aimmilmenl No ont 
who rends our mtunil litenture who listens 
to our dull speuh who mingles in die com 
mon course ol our hung nn fill to heir the 
note rising ihn\e ill the others in which wc 
express oiirscUcs The mtn who fails to hncl 
in us a deep consuming pnssirn for ireedoin 
does not know what uc art 

with chat o£ Alexis de Tocqutyille, who 
although he wrote more than n hundred 
years ago, best expresses what many of 
the observers arc still saying today 

I I now no country where there ohtuns, m 
general, less independence of spirit and true 
freedom of discussion than in \mcrica The 
majority sets a formidable wall around 
thought Withm tliesc limits the writer is 
free, but unfortunate is he if he darts to go 
ouiside them he is the butt of dl kinds 
of ascrsions and persecutions cvers di\ A 
political career is closed to him he his of 
fended the only power tbit has the cipuiU 
for opening it He is refused everything even 
glon 

Some of the commentators hive mother 
way of looking at American freedom ” 
They see in it a strong cendcnci toward 
anarch) The) claim that wc are so jealous 
of our liberties that ne will accept only 
the most limited conception of the func- 
tion of government, and that we place 
all kinds of limitations on the agents of 
government They assert that we art 
quick to protect the 'rights of men 


against government,” and that we are 
ashamed to accept governmental employ- 
ment They point to our constant eriti 
cism of government and our humor at its 
expense Their summaries of our supposed 
point of view range from "belief that 
rcgubtion is the limit of governmental 
function” to “negative conception of 
goatrnment “ 

But here again the critics are by no 
means unanimous Others are just as 
emphatic that ours is the positive concep- 
tion of government They find support 
for this position m the Declaration of 
Independence itself pointing out that m 
this document ve go so far as to accept 
as a responsibiht) of government the hap- 
piness of the citizen They point to a long 
tradition of “reform bv use of the ballot,” 
and mam acts of government, through- 
out our history, v. hich they believe 
demonstrate that we long ago accepted 
the protection and security of the lco 
nomic rights of the people as a govern 
mental function 

Illustrations of contrast and contra- 
dicting opinion among the authors in- 
cluded in the study might be continued 
indefinitely In some cases an alleged 
characteristic is directly contradicted by 
another alleged trait, both traits being 
suppoited by reputable wnters who pre- 
sent eaidcncc from observable fact or 
established sources More often, how 
ever, the opposing trait” does not repre- 
sent a complete contradiction of the other 
trait, but rather the interpretation of the 
same set of facts from a different point 
of view or the emphasizing of another 
set of facts For example, out "govern 
ment of checks and balances” to one 
observer ma) mean a carefully worked 
out 'division of responsibility,” while to 
mother it may mean ' lack of unit) in 
government" and undue limitation on 
the agents of government To one critic 
our idealism may be the predominant and 
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significant fact, while to another our 
"flagrant disiegard and defilement of our 
ideals’* may be the important fact. 

The illustrations given above will 
suffice to show the wide divergence of 
opinion as to what is "American.” It is 
not meant, however, to convey the im- 
pression that the evidence was found to 
be equal on both sides of each disputed 
trait or group of traits Despite opposing 
evidence and diverging opinion, it was 
possible to make up a list of traits which 
were so often mentioned and so little 
contradicted that the> may safely be as- 
sumed to constitute at least a preliminarv 
list of impoitant American characteristics. 

LIST OF VMIRICAV TRAITS LPON WHICH 
THERE IS RELATIVE \0RE1 MENT AMONG 
HIE AUTHORS USED IN THE STUDY 

Soicmsnty of the peopU, characteristically 
eveicised through public opinion (a mini 
festation ot democracy that receives such 
cmphisis as to ncccsMcate separate men 
tion) 

I futility of ail, a fundamental belief and m 
large degree a fact 

Imlnuhtahim lugged or otherwise, in all 
realms ot life, but especially m the cco 
nomic 

Woiihtp of schooling, and uniiasal public 
idiiciitioii—ihis whether the moti\ation be 
materialistic or idealistic, and despite super 
fiLiaiitv of the schooling and a distrust of 
academic theory in practical life 
Disimst of <tiong goietnment, especially as 
expressed m an overemphasis on division 
of responsibility and ‘checks and balances ” 
Lou 0} fiZi and bigmss, based on an actual 
fact of bigness cveivwhcre 
Adiiptabiliiy and juedom fiom the past, open 
ness to cli.inge, and fact of constant change 
and revolution 

Aisocuuiomil activity, an aptitude for orgini 
/alion that makes Americans the worlds 
greatest oiganizcrs and joiners and the do 
mg by means of such voluntary organiza 
tions of many things tliat elsewhere would 
he done bv governmental action or not at 
all 

Optimum, especially as expiessed in a belief 
in progress and a faitli in the perlcctabihtv 
of man 

Oppoitnmty, especially the belief in equal op 


portunity for all and the fact ot much 
greater opportunity than in most other 
countries. 

Constitutional government and the gieat pow 
tt of thi judtciaiy — limitation on the imme 
te will of the majority and the presence 
of a power higher than the legislature, plus 
the position of the judges as arbiters of the 
vahditv nt laws 

*'Localhm — local government, local patriot 
ism, local initutive and responsibilil) 
"Mission It) Spun — reforming others, inter 
fciing with then lives, making over the 
world 

HiimanitaiuwKm and philanthiopy svinpathy 
for die under dog — this more than in any 
other country m the world 
Spint of the piontu and tiadition of the 
fiontiei — the strong influence of the great 
open spaces and the pioneer way 
Nattoiuil rdf ion»cioifiniii and conceit mces 
sant bragging and boasting, sensitiveness to 
criticism 

Mobility, migiation, icitksinesi — the world’s 
most mobile people 

Libeity, jteedom, tndcp(ndcn(t—a\] impor 
tant ideils and to a large extent actualities, 
except for some notable exceptions 
Eniphau) on moni-^ maliing, and belief that 
It is duty and virtue— but nor monev mak- 
ing to the exclusion of idealism, philan- 
diiopy, and service 

Dcuh joi peace and disbelief in tun espc 
daily as expressed in pacifism, and a belief 
in irbiirjiion and the rights of neutrals 
Political i\ohition/un, 'freedom from entang- 
ling alliances ” 

Piactiiahts ibsencc of theories and philoso- 
phi/ing, and disbelief in them 
Dominanu of women their freedom and 
high status 

Paity gouinmtnt and patty loyalty, siraight- 
partv voting 

Wulcipujd popidat kjiotiledge and educa- 
tion — this despite cicdulousness and a “pas- 
sion tor humbug” 

Glonfuution of the co>»;mo« man at the ex- 
pense of the ‘expeit” and the intellectual 
fngturity and invention, high level of initia- 
tive and lesearch 

It IS difficult to set lines of demarcation 
between degrees of importance or the 
degrees to which the various traits are 
"proved” or "disproved.” The following 
traits, however, seem to be mentioned less 
often or to attract less unanimity of 
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port) though jmong the authors studied 
there is nevertheless considerably more 
support for them than dissent from them 

Idealum despite widespread md flagrant dis 
regard and defilement of ideals 
Pro<perit\ and high stand vd 0/ lurng wide 
spread distribution of wealth 
Ene*g) ahitness incessant aciittt^ love rrf 
action, erasing for excitement 
Dominance of the machine and ol applied 
and meclnnisti science 
Tttal and euo/ expet imentation belief m e\o 
lutiomrv progress 

Emphan on \ovth specnl interest in rhe we! 
fare of children 

Gambling <piCiih*ion dance taf{ing 
"'Mass activity — mass production mass educa 
tion, mass cnicrtunment 
P> ote^tantism Pmiianitm Cikin m 
Pi Opel iy I m — c\ecssi\e emphasis on the nc 
cumulation and protection of oroperiv 
(Aoiification of lahoi and I chef thit work s 
1 Virtue 

Fmpkasi^ on efficiency and fact of erv high 
degree of cftcicnci 

Fteedom of lelationdups candor, openness 
casualness 

The preceding list of Margeh -agreed 
upon” American traits does not take into 
consideration whether the support for 1 
given trait came from authors who were 
merely describing contemporary charac- 
teristics or whether a part of it came from 
authors writing in each of the various 
periods of our history Since some defini- 
tions of "American” exclude all traits but 
those which can be shown to have been 
consistcntlv predominant throughout our 
historv as a people, a separate analysis of 
the traits by dates of allegation was mide 
American histor) was divided somewhat 
arbitrarily into four periods, Pre-Civil 
War (to 1865), Civil War to World War 
(1866-1917), World War to Depression 
(1918-1929), ind Depression to present 
(1930-1940) The decreasing length of 
the periods was determined pirti) bv the 
fact that the great majority of the authors 
used m the study were relatively modern, 
but it 15 believed that the events and dates 
selected as dividing lines between periods 


do represent significant turrung pomts m 
American history. 

For each of these periods a list was made 
of all the traits alleged by one or more 
persons writing or speaking during that 
period From these lists, another list which 
includes all the traits mentioned m each 
of the four periods or in as many as three 
of them was made This list differs from 
the preceding list of "largely-agreed- 
upon” American traits m that the present 
list utilizes the original headings under 
which the quotations were grouped, 
whereas the former list was made up of 
generalized statements covering a number 
of similar traits It will be observed, how- 
ever, that the content of the two lists is 
almost identical Furthermore, when the 
lists for each of the four time periods were 
compared, no important difference be- 
tween the traits mentioned by modern 
obffirvers and those of the earlier penods 
of American history was discovered 

TRAm MENTIOSED tS ALL FOLR PERinOV 

Asiocniioml activity 
l>emocnc\ and belief and faith in 11 
Belief m the equalitv of all as a fact and as i 
ngJt 

Fraidom of the individual an ideal and 1 
feet 

Disregard of hw — direct action 
Local government 
PracOciiit) 

Prosperity ind geneni mitenal wellbeing 
Purilinism 

Fmph ISIS on religion ind its great influence 
m niuimnl life 
Unitoriintv ind contonnity 

TRAITS MF^TIO^ED IN THREE OF THE 
FOUR PERIODS 

Coiscltis activity md agitation 
Blagging and boaslinp 
Precedence ot business over politics and' re 
ligion 

Oj»enncss to thuigc md love of it 
Change il iluy 

Scpantion ol church md state — distinctness 
of the sphere of religion 
Absence oL class md class consciousness 
Commercnlism 
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Faith in the common man— "the people” 
Domination of economic motivation 
Public education 

Belief and faith in education and schooling, 
and detntinn to them 
Evaggeratinn 

Disdain and distrust of foreigners, and feeling 
of supcrioritv over them 
Friendliness and sociability 
Lose of gain and pursuit of wealth 
Good humor and kindliness 
Gregariousness 
Haste 
Idealism 

Ingenuity and inventiteness 
Political isolationism 
Laissez-fairism 

Libertv, a fact and an ideal — devotion to it 
and faith in it 
Materialism 
Monotony 

National conceit — desire for praise and unwill- 
ingness to stand criticism 
Opportunity 
Optimism 

Instinct and aptitude for organization, and 
love of it 

Interference with other people’s affairs 
Desire for peace and belief in iti disbelief in 
war 

Absolute sovereignty of the people 
Belief in the perfectability of man and the 
possibilities of ltum.an achievement 
Periodical literature 

Widespread interest in and knowledge of 
politics 

Belief in priv ate property and respect for it 
The protective tariff 

Racial heterogeneity— the "melting pot” 

Restlessness 

Sectinnalism 

Size and bigness 

Universal suffrage 

Tolerance 

Variety, diversity, and contrasts 
Dominance of women 


Admittedly this study has made no 
startling revelations. It should, however, 
place renewed emphasis on die amazing 
diversity of American life and character, 
and consequendy show the hazard in- 
volved in asserting that any trait is un- 
qualifiedly American, to the exclusion of 
all opposing or modifying tr.vvts. With 
traditions as diverse as the races and na- 
tionalides that have made America, and 
with the accomplishment in a little more 
than a hundred years of a revolution so 
complete as the change from a pioneer 
farming country to the highly industrial- 
ized nation of today, perhaps the best that 
can be hoped for is a listing of whatever 
principles and tendencies can be found to 
run fairly consistently through the suc- 
cessive periods of American development, 
largely disregarding the contradictions 
which may be found to exist between 
concurrent principles and traits. Certainly 
there is ground for a wide divergence of 
opinion as to which are and which are 
not the cssenti.il American principles and 
characteristics. 

Indeed, it may be that this very diver- 
sity can be shown to be the most funda- 
mental of all American characceristics. 
Perhaps this is the reason that totalitarian 
theories have made so little progress in 
America. It may be that this explains 
why an American can still see a place for 
difference of opinion on all questions. 
Perhaps in today's world it is the most 
valuable trait Americans possess. 
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What Makes an American? 


D. W . Brogan H ns born in Glasgou and studied at Glas- 
gow Unneriiti Osford, and Hirnrd Presently a professor of 
political science at Cniibndgc Uniiersitt he formerly taught 
American history and goieinmcnl at the Umscrsity of London 
Mr Brogan u one of those coiiipinmelv rare scholars who 
manage to acquire a masters of more than one field of interest 
Mr Brogan has written autboritameU on French, American, and 
British society His book. The Amtuiati Chmactet, from which 
this selection is taken is a smipitlietic but searching examination 
of characteristic Ameiican wars of thinking and acting He oh 
serves the impact of the frontier tradition and traces its influences 
throughout American litc And he notes the sharp contradictions 
that exist between professed ideals and practices 


In the course of conquering America 
and so making Amencins. habits w'ene 
adopted out of urgent necessitv which 
may have survived that necessitv There 
was, for example, the need for overstate- 
ment To get settlers to move to America 
It was necessary to paint "America the 
golden” in very golden colors mdetd A et) 
skilled hands undertook this necessary 
task: good piose writers like Richard 
Hakluyt, good or goodish poets like 
Michael Drayton; good storytellers of the 
"when I was in Transylvania” school like 
Captain John Smith 

And once the voyage was made, the 
hazard of new fortunes undertaken, pride, 
exultation at one’s own daring, recurrent 
optimism as new dreams replaced the old, 
led to the constant "sale” of America to 
the old world. For the genuinely adven- 
turous type, for the man and woman 
whom nature had made ready for 
America, the exultation and the pride 
were genuine Those who did not share 
m this pride and exultation were prob- 
ably ill adapted anyway, they died or 
returned home or kept quiet They had 

Reprinted from The Amencan Chmacter by 
Inc Copyright 1944 bv D W Riogan 


better, for from the beginning the settlers 
had no use for "knockers,” for anybody 
who committed the crime of what was 
to be described in a later age as "selling 
America short.” 

The pioneer Amencan had a real eco- 
nomic as well as emotional interest in 
growth, in encouraging the booster spirit 
If he wanted to stay m the new settle- 
ment which he had chosen, he had an 
interest m other people’s staying too 
Only so could the profitable rise in values 
which he counted on be realized Only so 
could money be borrowed on the future 
prosperity of the settlement If the town 
refused to grow, if it, m fact, was written 
off as a failure and abandoned by any 
seiious number of its residents, not only 
were the anticipated gains lost but real 
losses were suffered, especially afcci the 
Supreme Court put the federal govein- 
ment’s power behind the claims of the 
buyers of municipal and county securi- 
ties It mattered little or nothing whethci 
the loans had been prudently 01 even 
legally contracted; the Supreme Couit, 
over the protests of that greit Iowa jur- 

W Brogan, by permission of Alfred A Knopf, 
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ist, Mr. Justice Miller, insisted on collec- 
tion from the lemaming inhabitants. And 
while the ingenious boriowers might be 
enjoying their capital gams in the inter- 
esting little town of Los Angeles, the less 
torcsighted inhabitants of a town or 
county on the prairie were forced to pay 
or be sold up They were in the position 
of a Russian village community under 
the Tsar from which a number of freed 
serfs had vanished, refusing to pay their 
share of the redemption price Pessimism 
in such a world was treason And as long 
as this boom spirit was flourishing, trea- 
son It remained Thus, in a later age when 
the Florida land boom was collapsing, 
many communities made despeiate, indeed 
magical efforts to persuade themselves and 
the vorld that values were holding up. 
And on July 4th, igafi, the uty of St 
Augustine, the oldest settlement in the 
United States, formally buried as an em- 
bodiment of that ttcasonable pessimism, 
"J Fuller Gloom,” with a funeral cere- 
mony conducted according to the rites of 
the Chamber of Commerce 
But magic notwithstanding, land 
booms always burst. There have been few 
American cities in the last twenty years 
that have not had on then outskirts 
ambitious "developments” that have not 
come oft at all, or have come off only 
after a long peiiod of holding on Some- 
times, the holding on was no great strain 
It may be assumed that the losses incuried 
during the period when only handsome 
street lamps and magnificent pavements 
marked most of the development of the 
old Rockefeller farm in Shaker Heights 
on the outskirts of Cleveland were no 
great strain on the Rockefeller fortune 
Bi(t for less well-financed speculations, 
the period of holding on might be fatal. 
The first speculator has so often taken 
the rap How few American railroads, 
how few New York hotels have not gone 
through the wrmger! How profitable has 
been the job of receiver! Indeed, there 
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have been times when the innocent inves- 
tors have been forced to wonder whether 
“receiver” — meaning the recipient of 
stolen goods — ^was not merely a special 
case of “receiver” meaning the officer 
appointed by a complaisant court to take 
over and administer the bankrupt assets 
of great and small conceins alike It 
would be unkind to say on what Amer- 
ican railroad this incident occurred, but 
when I complimented a friend of mine on 
the improved service on his local railroad, 
he replied, with no conscious irony: "Oh, 
service has been swell since it went into 
recciveiship; the management can aftord 
to spend money now that it hasn’t got 
to worry about the stockholders ” This 
was a commuter’s view, not a stockhold- 
er’s, but there has always been among 
Americans, including the luckless inves- 
tois themselves, a philosophical accept- 
ance of the fact that somebody must hold 
the bag for the great economic improve- 
ments of modern America 
The Amciican faimer is perhaps lather 
less philosophical than the urban investor. 
He thinks he has a right to expect not a 
good living or a good cash income but a 
permanent and certain increase in the 
selling value of his land It is this expecta- 
tion that makes him hold on through 
drought and storm flood and tornado On 
this expectation he borrows money and, 
as a permanent boi rower, he has no fear 
of inflation, like the small boy in the 
story, far from being troubled by the 
thought he simply loves it He knows, in 
a general, intellectual way, that some- 
body will have to be the last buyer, but 
he hopes and trusts that it won’t be he. 
He avill be living off the piofits, perhaps 
invested in new lands, perhaps taken out 
in mortgages or in a rent that takes full 
account of the piesumed value of the 
land, future as well as present. And the 
American absentee owner is not neces- 
sarily somebody like the late Loid Clan- 
Ticarde, celebrated miser, tyrant, and last 
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chief of the elder line of the Burkes, but 
1 mild, modest ex-farmer living in decent 
comfort in the neighborhood of Los 
Angeles, raising the moral tone of the 
neighborhood and swelling the crowds at 
Iowa picnics. He may be simply a resident 
in a small Iowa town, able to afford a 
trip to St. Petersburg to pitch horseshoes 
in the winter sun of Florida. Or he may 
be like the Vermont farmer who, when 
asked by a scornful Midwestern visitor 
what crops were raised on those stony 
hills, replied: “The chief crop is those 
good five per cent Iowa mortgages we 
hold.” The web of speculation, of op- 
timism, of boosting is cast over all the 
nation. 

But, of course, there was a real interest 
in persuading people to stay. The local 
banker made his money by backing rising 
values; he lost if they all fell. The local 
doctor who, like John Hay’s father, chose 
the wrong town to settle in, paid for it in 
a life of comparative shallows and 
miseries. Hence the importance of pro- 
phetic statistics. “Albuquerqw 40,000 
by 1930.” “Hamlet is a fine town, pop- 
ulation Soo.” I don't think Albuquerque 
made it by 1930, and I suspect that 
Hamlet had slightly inflated its figures. 
But editors of encyclopedias and guide- 
books have got to accept the necessity of 
printing not only the federal census fig- 
ures, but the local estimate — which is 
always larger; millions of Americans 
appear to sleep out of town on census 
day. 

One way of anchoring a settler is to 
get him married and settled down to 
raising a family. Hence the emphasis on 
good schools; lavish expenditure on school 
buildings is not necessarily a totally dis- 
interested tribute to education; it is a 
bribe to wandering parents. But of course 
it would not be a bribe to parents who 
had not the inherited or acquired New 
England belief in education as a good 
thing. Even more affective anchorage was 


investment in a house — or, as the Amer- 
icans say, a home. And expensive, highly 
ornamental homes were proof that the 
settlement was taking root. As Mark 
Twain put it long ago (in Life on the 
Mississippi ) ; “Every town and village 
along that vast stretch of double river 
frontage had a best dwelling, finest dwell- 
ing, mansion — the home of its wealthiest 
and most conspicuous citizen.” They still 
have, although today one would hardly 
expect to be believed if he asserted what 
Mark Twain asserted with no apparent 
fear of contradiction: "Not a bathroom 
in the house; and no visitor likely to come 
along who has ever seen one.” 

These optimistic exhibitions of civic 
pride have long been a British jest, a jest 
which sophisticated Americans have more 
recently joined in. But most Americans 
are still touchy on the subject of local 
improvements, as I discovered when I 
made an innocent joke about the Chicago 
drainage canal in a London paper. The 
European visitor lacks the eye of faith. 
Thus Dickens made Cairo, Illinois, the 
butt of his angry wit in his picture of 
“Eden” in Martin Chnzzlewit; but 
twenty years later, Anthony Trollope 
found that picture too flattering. "I doubt 
whether that author ever visited Cairo in 
midwinter, and I am sure he never visited 
Cairo when Cairo was the seat of an 
American army. Had he done so, his love 
of truth would have forbidden him to 
presume that even Mark Tapley could 
have enjoyed himself in such an Eden.” 
But only a quarter of a century after 
Trollope played the sourpuss, Cairo was 
given a big hand by a local resident. 
“Three years ago people said all the hate- 
ful things they could about Cairo. Now 
they are lavish in their praises. The paper 
says we’ll monopolize all the trade of the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee, and Cum- 
berland Rivers. Our new grain elevator 
is one of the largest in the world, new 
railroads are constantly striking us. We’ve 
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the most magnificent hotel (run on the 
grandest scale) m this part of the coun- 
try, telephone system, new Opel a House, 
elegant one, going up, street-cars soon to 
be running, and we are altogether citi- 
fied ” So wrote a i ery bright, \ ery nice 
local girl, a girl nicer and c<.rtainly much 
brighter than any Dickens or Trollope 
heroine I can remember Cairo did not 
become a new St Louis or Chicago, but 
"Maud” liked it and believed in it and 
vbat was good enough (or her should 
have been good enough (or any reasonable 
body 

This conception of growth as every- 
body’s business, everybody’s mteiest, is 
deep-rooted in the American national 
psychologs The bulky real estate supple 
ments of the Sunday papers arc no doubt 
largely kept going as an advertising rev- 
enue producer, but they would produce 
no advertising and no revenue if no one 
lead them The Englishman, hidden be- 
hind his hedge or wall, is not interested 
in his neighboi’s house, and the idea of 
wanting to read about houses bought, 
sold, or built by total strangers is not 
even funny; it is merely absurd But to 
an American, it is not only important, it 
IS comforting, it is gratifying to know 
that other people are improving your 
home town, even people who have no 
personal economic stake m the rise of real 
estate a alues feel the same kind of inter- 
est that makes a motherly woman smile 
with genuine amiability on the children 
of total strangers The aery lingustic 
difference between 'liouse” and "home” 
IS significant All Americans vs ho lave in 
houses, not apartments, live in homes, the 
Englishman lives in bi\ home, but all hia 
neighbors live m houses or flats 

The interest of the American in com- 
munity growth IS not confined to homes 
He is far more aware of the size and 
importance of public and business build- 
ings than anybody in England is To the 


inhabitants of MinneapoEs, the Foshay 
Tower was a symbol of growth, of matur- 
ity, that did not lose its value when the 
too enterprising entrepreneur went to 
jail But in London, people do not long 
notice what new buddings have gone up 
and, after a month or two, find it hard 
to remember what stood on the site 
cleared by a German bomb The idle, the 
curious are no more numerous in America 
than elsewhere, but those gazers on men- 
at-work on a new building whom the 
Americans call "sidewalk superintend- 
ents” are a more representative class of 
citizen than their English fellows When 
John D Rockefeller, Jr , built a covered- 
in observation post for the comfort of 
these spectators during the winter when 
Rockefeller Center was being built, he 
was not only acting with geniune Amer- 
ican hospitality, he was recognizing a 
genuine and generous American interest 
in building as such It is not at all un- 
hkely that, among the spectators who 
watched with approving interest the new 
buildings which were rising with a speed 
that, by our standards, is really not very 
much slower than the speed with which 
Aladdin built his palace for the Princess, 
were stockholders in the Empire State 
Building. And they had nothing but a 
truly American tradition to encourage 
them to cheer the progress of a rival 
monument to the passion for the bigger 
and better — or, at any rate, bigger. 

In pioneering conditions, personal cred- 
it — credit for courage, for competence, 
for industry, for economic promise — ^was ^ 
all important A pioneering commumty 
was composed of people all of whom were 
extending credit to each other as well as 
to the locality. When conditions were a 
little better, a little more settled, credit 
in the ordinary sense became important, 
but It was personal, too. The village 
banker in America was not in the position 
of the village usurer m Europe. His 
debtors could walk out on him; they 
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were not anchored to the spot by tradi- 
tion, by hereditary investment in land 
and family pride, by the difficulty of 
finding any place to go — except America. 
Indeed in Ireland, classic land of the 
village usurer, lending money to pay 
fares to America was one of the chief 
business opportunities — and risks. So 
there was a mutual assessment of need 
and greed. But the village banker, unlike 
the European village moneylender, was 
himself living on credit; and when it 
failed him, he might be the sudden 
migrant, leaving his debtors legally tied 
to his creditors, while he sought fresh 
woods and pastures new. Altogether, 
moneylending and borrowing was more 
of a sport in America than it was in 
Europe, and banking, in the West at any 
rate, called for rather different qualities 
from what it demands from a citizen of 
London or a financier of Wall Street. Mr. 
Ogden Nash’s gloomy reflections on the 
parentage of great American bankers are 
not, as far as I know, borne out by the 
facts, but they fit the national tradition 
of classing bankers with the other robber 
barons — though it must be remembered 
that these robber barons were highly 
popular as long as they shared or were 
believed to be sharing the spoil. 

But one result of this necessity for and 
acceptance of the conditions of credit is 
that publicity must be accepted. If you 
want (as most American women do 
want) to have a charge account or a 
series of charge accounts, you must sub- 
mit your husband’s credit rating to pro- 
fessional and competent investigation. It 
is of little use for the American husband 
to try to obey the old maxim of folk- 
wisdom that bids a husband keep secret 
from his wife the amount of money he 
has, if she can, in effect, make a pretty 
good guess by trying to stretch his credit 
at a department store. The general ac- 
ceptance of debt, however disguised, as 
a normal state of existence for many 


worthy people no doubt leads to ostenta- 
tious expenditure, to conspicuous waste, 
as it leads to nonfunctional automobile 
design and other specimens of art for 
show’s sake. But it also leads to a fish- 
bowl existence in which the English pas- 
sion for privacy would offend public 
opinion and constitute a luxury that only 
a very large independent income could 
support. What I have been told of life in 
officbl circles in India — that the public 
knowledge of the incomes of all the nice 
people cuts out certain kinds of ostenta- 
tious expenditure — applies to many 
American communities, too. They all try 
to keep up with the Joneses, but they are 
local Joneses, with accounts at local banks 
and stores. The attempt to keep up with 
remote Joneses, to ape the manners and 
expenditure of remote social circles, and 
the refusal to admit that there is in that 
community anybody with whom it is 
really possible to associate on terms of 
equality — this is more common in Streat- 
ham than in Bronxville. American life 
imposes respect for the human Interest of 
the community in your private affairs; a 
refusal to conform at that level is, in 
fact, a vote of censure on the community 
which it has no intention of submitting 
ta You can defy it, but at the cost of 
being laughed at, not admired — and pos- 
sibly at the cost of having the local bank 
wonder if anybody so high hat can be a 
good risk. 

It has to be admitted that this national 
spirit was often hard on dissenters — dis- 
senters, that is, from the religion of 
economic and political optimism. A pio- 
neer community could afford to house 
very hard citizens; it often benefited by 
the energies of persons who, to use modern 
terms, "cut their ethical corners rather 
fine.” Courage, enterprise, ingenuity — 
these were qualities from which every- 
body benefited, or nearly everybody. So, 
in many ways, the frontier settlement 
was very tolerant. But it was not tolerant 
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of the man whose arrogance or pride or 
morbid pessimism made him a nuisance in 
a society wheie all had to hang together 
if they were not to starve oi be scalped 
sepaiately Pennsylvania could afford 
some Quakers, but not too many, in a 
great crisis like the French and Indian 
War, but the Revolutionary party in 
1776 could not afford to be tolerant of 
tdo man) Tories (le Loyalists), since it 
was by no means cettim how the major- 
ity would react to a strong lead It vas 
nccessaiy, thciefoic, by legal or illegal 
violence, to give them a stiong lead — 
and on one side only 
Religious dissent was moic tolerable — 
as long as it was not dissent fiom the 
social creed of the giowing nation, or dis- 
belief in economic prospeiit), 01 objection 
to military seivice, or real belief in the 
imminent end of the world And dis- 
senters or even "atheists” or "deists” 
were often very encigetic ind valuable 
citizens, piomotcrs, and fighteis Indeed, 
It IS possible that as things settled down, 
as communities acquiied moie coherence, 
the role of the icligious 01 politic il dis- 
senter got harder, since his othei qualities 
became less necessary But theie remained 
legitimate giounds of dissent After the 
Civil War any well-established village in 
New England or the northern Middle 
West could afford a town diunkard, a 
town atheist, and a few Democrats 
But a habit gicw up in which it was 
necessaiy to call on some courage and 
perhaps on some independent economic 
resources before defying the local folk- 
wiys The very friendliness of American 
life made the dissentei more conspicuous. 
In a country where minding youi own 
business is de rigucm, nobody need care 
what that business is. But in a country 
where all life is or should be lived pictty 
publicly, there is more intolerance of an 
individual eccentricity which is being 
continually thrust under the eyes of your 
neighbors The high degree of social 


integration of a small American city 
(above a certain income level) plays its 
part, too. The tiagedy of Mr. John 
O’Hara’s Apliomfmeitt w Samarra in- 
volves more than the weakness of the 
hero; it involves a life made intolerable 
if the countiy club and the local business 
community are mobilized against you. 
The highly individuil chiractei is a mis- 
fit m a community in any country, 
whethei his weakness is genius or mad- 
ness If he has a private mcomc like 
Cezanne, he may pursue his vision un- 
molested But what Cezanne called "lej 
giappiiis” are more tenaciously extended 
in America than elsewhere, they put out 
their tentacles moie deteiminedly and a 
persistent evasion oi their embraces is 
more offensive than it would be in a 
French 01 English town with no common 
social life anyway. . . 

And since the common interest of the 
community is still assumed to be economic 
growth, attained by the "American way,” 
the dissenter from the end, or the means, 
IS especially open to suspicion. But 19Z9 
wiought a great change, piobably a per- 
manent one. The sponsors of the old 
progiams have not quite the same con- 
fident ring in their voices; too many 
things have been tried and have failed; 
the “American way” has been found to 
be a term less precise than it seemed in 
the presidential election of 1928 when 
the problem of poverty was solved and 
when the good citizens should have been 
busily expanding their garages to take the 
second car that was coming along with 
tomoirow’s sunrise. Senator Robert Taft 
can, with a clear conscience, advocate 
the putting of the fiscal policy of the 
nation in the hands of practical men, 
since the last two Republican Secretaries 
of the Treasury aic dead, but the memory 
of 1929-33 IS a ghost that still walks. 
New Mellons and new Millses are ready 
in the wings, but the call has not yet 
come. 
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Nevertheless, the strident tone of was neat to treason So the High School 

American controversy, though not un- of Muncie teaches loyalty to Muncie as 

paralleled in modern British history, is a well as to the United States, and in less 

reminder of a national tradition, prag- straightforward communities something 

matically justified, in which dissent, espe- of the same spirit prevails in more sophis- 

cially continuous pessimistic crabbmg, ticated forms 


Sources of Political Immaturity 

William G. Carleton is a professor of political science 
at the Unnersitjr of Florida In this article Mr Carleton has pre 
sented an extremely prosocatise discussion of one aspect of the 
American character He suggests that our lag in political thinking 
stems from the impact of e\ angelical religion, the reliance upon 
eighteenth century political conceptions, and the relative simplic 
ity, until recently, of the domestic and foreign problems con 
fronting us What constitutes political immamrity’ How would 
our domestic and foreign policies change were we to acquire a 
mamre point of view? 

It IS not easy to call one's own country- best political and social thought of out 
men politically naive, especially when time Nathaniel Peffet has reported how 

one’s country has just won two major even educated Chinese, Hindus, and 

wars in a single generation and attained Koreans, while marveling at America’s 

a position of outstanding leadership in the technical achievements, observe in a 

world A person who publicly makes such patronizing way the backwardness of 

an observation exposes himself to the American social and political thought 

charge of being one who likes to startle. There are some very definite reasons for 
to say glib and smart things However, this lag in American political thinking 

the evidence that we are 3 superficial and Among these are the influence of ea an- 

an adolescent people pohtically continues gehcal religion on our political mores, the 

to mount. persistence of eighteenth-century political 

The stnkmg contrast between our conceptions, the simplicity of America’s 

power and political immaturity represents relations to the rest of the world until 

a unique situation When in the eighteenth very recently, the relative ease of 

century France was the first power in the American economic and social situations 

world, when in the nineteenth century throughout most of American history 

Britain was the first power — the thinkers 

and peoples of these countries were in the j 

forefront of the political thought of their 

time Today the United States is the first Religion in America has for the most 
power in the world, but her thinkers and part been evangelical, hortatoiy apoca 
her people have not kept pace with the lyptical This religious attitude has car- 

From ‘Are We Politically Adolescent? by Wdliam G Carleton The Ameitcan Scholar, 
Winter, 194647 
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ned over to temporal affairs and invested 
politics with an aura of superstition, 
mysticism, and uplift Political issues are 
dealt with m terms of "the higher law ” 
In every political campaign, big and little, 
politicians "stand at Armageddon and 
battle for the Lord ” 

No one familiar vith public speaking 
and the conduct of Americans in the 
mass can be unaware of the moralistic 
attitude of American audiences American 
speakers, especially in the South and West, 
even if their subjects be zoning ordi- 
nances, milk inspection ot street cleaning, 
are expected to deliver "a message ” Even 
today It IS a common experience of 
speakers on social, economic, and political 
subjects to be admonished by dissatisfied 
listeners for having left God out of the 
picture 

This carrying over ot religious fervor 
to politics has tended to make American 
political thinking lomantic and unrealis- 
tic It has tended to create a political 
world dominated by vague sentiments, 
wishes, dreams and make believe — a world 
divorced from actual conditions 

For example, take the American lawyer 
turned politician As a lawyer he has be- 
come accustomed to taking infinite pains 
in negotiating contracts, making ab- 
stracts drawing wills and constructmg 
his pleadings There is no soft thinking 
here But let that same lawyer enter the 
political arena and be called upon to deal 
with broad economic and political ques- 
tions, and his thinking and pronounce- 
ments degenerate into a strange compound 
of moral platitudes, empty stereotypes, 
and romantic sentimentalities If he 
"lawed” as shoddily as he "politiked,” he 
would not last two days as a practicing 
attorney In most cases, however, he 
suffers no harm as a result of his loose 
pohtical thinking, because his constitu- 
ents, reared in the tradition of the frontier 
pulpit pounder, expect their politicians 
to deliver themselves of "messages” in 
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which evil IS put to rout by the forces of 
righteousness. 

This supernaturalistic approach to 
politics often leads to a curious kind of 
passivity Local and state campaigns are 
frequently waged on the issue of "turn- 
ing the rascals out,” and specific criminal 
charges of the most serious kind are 
leveled at the "ms ” But when the "ins” 
are defeated and the "outs” come to 
power, almost never is anythmg done 
about these campaign charges, even 
though there be real substance behind 
them It IS enough that good has tri- 
umphed over wickedness 

Again, many of our pobucians develop 
the notion that it is sufficient to expose 
an evil by making a speech, the speech is 
a kind of vicarious atonement for lack of 
action The late Senator William E Borah, 
It seems to me, suffered from this political 
affliction And from passivity it is but a 
step to pessimistic fatalism, to the idea 
that this world is so hopelessly evil that 
nothing at all can be done by society to 
better things Out of this mood sprmgs 
the conviction that all politics and all 
politicians are dirty and immoral, a view 
held by too many Americans today (This 
IS the very antithesis of the far sounder 
view which has it that man is a political 
ammal and that there is no morality out- 
side of politics ) Today hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans belong to primitive 
religious sects which deny the validity of 
political authority altogether and speak 
of all government as "a great beast” and 
a world association of nations as "a har- 
lot ” And incidentally, most modern 
Americans have only to be scratched 
slightly to expose a lingering half-belief 
that public affairs are but a workmg out 
of divine revelation 

Even our religious modernists are guilty 
of an extreme and a one-sided view of 
politics According to Remhold Niebuhr, 
American modernists grossly underrate 
the pressure of tested economic interests 
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and the part played by man’s irrational 
impulses when they naively believe that 
the mere dissemination of political and 
economic information and the spread of 
education will solve our social problems. 
They make of man a too rational being. 
Thus the religious modernist becomes as 
politically immature as the religious 
fundamentalist, but for different reasons. 

n 

/ American political thinking is still 
essentially of the eighteenth century. We 
are still thinking in terms of the compact 
theory and of natural rights. We have a 
written constitution, and this has been 
the most important political fact in our 
historical experience. Debate on public 
questions has largely revolved about 
questions of constitutionality rather 
than questions of social desirability. Our 
approach to politics is still in great part 
legal, formal, structural and mechanical. 
We still resist the functional approach; 
we still resent economic and social realism. 
We are Newtonian rather than Darwin- 
ian; we still think on the side of fixity 
rather than on the side of relativity and 
evolutionary change. We have made great 
strides toward political and social realism 
since the Great Depression, but the sub- 
stratum of our political thinking con- 
tinues to be that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

A striking example of our faith in polit- 
ical mechanics occurs almost every time 
we have a change in the presidency. Al- 
most invariably a new president announces 
that he believes in separation of powers, 
and that he will keep "hands off” Con- 
gress. This announcement is always wel- 
comed by the people and applauded by the 
politicians and the press. But within a 
few months the new president learns, the 
hard way, about the facts of political life; 
it is not long before the inescapable 
realities of social politics beat about his 


head and force him into dynamic leader- 
ship. 

At the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the economic and social prob- 
lems of an industrial society had become 
so cumulative and acute that they could 
no longer be ignored, our first impulse 
was not to solve those problems in terms 
of their economic and social content, bjjt 
to alter the mechanics of our mechanical 
structure. Hence the emphasis of the 
progressive movement on direct primaries, 
the popular election of United States 
senatots, the initiative, the referendum, 
the recall. Lincoln Steffens has pointed out 
how our big cities persistently put their 
faith in repeated "reform” techniques, 
which invariably miscarry, while the 
fundamental economic and social condi- 
tions that produce the boss and city 
machine are ignored. 

Another example of our faith in politi- 
cal mechanisms may be found in the great 
pother raised by civil service reform back 
in the 18 80’s. There was an almost child- 
like belief that civil service reform would 
solve our pressing public questions. This 
belief was held not only by the rank and 
file of our people, but also by men like 
E. L. Godkin and Andrew D. White, who 
should have known better. 

From faith in civil service reform it 
was not a long jump to faith in the admin- 
istrative "expert.” Faith in the adminis- 
trative expert was to the 1920’s and 
1930’s what faith in civil service reform 
had once been, The high priests of this 
new dispensation were the political 
scientists themselves. It was much easier 
and much more in line with our political 
thinking to ignore social forces and to 
call in the administrative experts, than to 
face squarely the pressing problems of 
American industrial society. And from 
faith in the administrative expert it is but 
a very short step to a belief that people 
can be maneuvered and manipulated by 
propaganda techniques — regardless of the 
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fundamental economic and social forces 
at work 

That we still emphasize the legal ap- 
proach to politics IS attested hy the fact 
that the great bulk of our politicians are 
lawyers Constituencies in foreign coun- 
tries elect to public office fii more than 
we do manufacturers, bankers, labor 
leaders, physicians, editois, teachers and 
college professois — men a\ho spend then 
lives livmg or thinking about social or 
economic realities rather than legal forms 
Regular readers of the Cotignttional 
Ricoiil doubtless have been amused b} 
the waj our lawmakers pounce upon a 
little legal point and pick it to pieces 
while leasing the laiger cconoiaiic impli- 
cations of legislation to pcrfuactoij and 
unrealistic examination And onh a people 
with a lathei pithetic faith in legal foims 
could have in all seriousness voted in the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act' 

The persistence of the conipict theory 
of goveinment is e idtnt today in our 
faith in the United Nations, based as it is 
on the contiactinl concept On the other 
hand, Amerieins sciiously underrate the 
functional appioach to world oiganiza 
tion such as the Communist Intel nation- 
il, which still eaists in fact if not in foim 
We Ameiicans are likely to think of this 
as a mere instrument of Soviet imperial 
ism rathei thin as the possible nucleus 
of a future fedeiated woild state In this 
connection it would be well for us to re 
call the making of national states how 
the bnm gco/s/c in the various communes 
and feudal provinces joined hinds to 
create the national states of Western 
Euiope, how the business men and big 
planters of oui own thirteen original 
states joined hands to create and ratify 
the Constitution of 1787, and to make 
possible Its successful opeiation during 
the critical hist decade of its existence 
Legal forms were not enough, behind 
those legil forms there had to be co- 


ordinated social and economic drives to 
stimulate effective functional develop 
ment We would be discussing Amencan 
foreign policy more realistically today if 
we exammed the kind of class support we 
are getting or are likely to get in the 
sarious countries of the world 

Indeed, the naive faith of Americans 
in mere political machinery is best illus- 
trated today by the enormous interest 
Americans take in the mechanical struc- 
ture of the United Nations — while taking 
almost none in such questions as how 
power politics w ould operate inside a suc- 
cessful world organization (as it now 
opcrites inside national governments) , 
how idtological differences could be com 
posed, how such an organizatiop could 
keep the peace, and still not become an 
mstniment for freezing the status quo 
and preventing necessary change 

III 

If there ever existed that ’ happ) land 
without a foreign policy,” it was the 
United States during the major part of its 
hisioiv Of course, the United States had 
a definite foreign policy from the time 
of Washington’s administration down to 
the Spanish- American War — a policy of 
isolation or American continentalism — 
but, except for the a ery early years of the 
Republic and for the Civil War period, 
this policy required of our jieople and our 
leadeis little of the intelligence, informa- 
tion, astuteness, and agihty required of 
European powcis in the conduct of their 
foieign relations Favorable conditions 
and ciicumstances over a long period of 
time allowed the United States to pursue 
so simple and easy-going a policy No 
Noith American balance of power devel- 
oped because the United States came to 
dominate the continent And it so hap- 
pened, as Parker Thomas Moon has pointed 
out, that the eaily and middle lustory of 
the Republic coincided with the period of 
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European nonaggtession and nonexpansion 
in Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemis- 
phere — the relatively quiet period after 
mercantilistic imperialism and before the 
rise of industrial or finance imperialism. 

With few exceptions, then, we have 
never until recently had to face really 
difficult long-term questions of foreign 
policy. This freedom from vital worry 
about our foreign policy has been respon- 
sible for our adolescent notions about 
international relations. Except for an 
occasional glimpse of reality (for instance, 
“God takes care of children, fools, drunk- 
ards, and the United States of America”) 
we came to ascribe our security and free- 
dom from wars to our own strength and 
wisdom, to our own intellectual and moral 
superiority. Even today we do not under- 
stand the nature of the European or world 
balance of power, and naively believe that 
a world organization to keep the peace 
will somehow banish this wicked system, 
rather than canalize it into political and 
legal channels. Jacques Barzun has told us 
how once upon a time he innocently 
asked a group of Americans what politics 
could be about if not power, and how, as 
a result, he was stared at as if he had 
proposed polygamy. 

Misunderstanding the nature of power 
politics, we have now entered actively 
upon the world scene with mellifluous 
platitudes, sermonic exhortations, and 
cosmic creeds. And we do little to bring 
these high-sounding generalizations down 
to earth and give them concrete applica- 
tions. The Fourteen Points and the Atlan- 
tic Charter are cases in point. Then when 
these necessarily fail in the practical world 
of affairs we recoil into a kind of hurt 
self-righteousness. 

More recently we have been guilty of 
an equally adolescent trait. In the Pacific 
our people have demanded 3 unilateral 
policy favorable to us, but in Poland and 
the Balkans our people have demanded of 
Russia a policy of universalism. In our 


sphere we favored nationalism; in the 
Russian sphere we favored international- 
ism. 

IV 

Throughout most of our history, 
America’s internal problems have been 
relatively simple. We have been free of 
the complex and pressing situations con- 
fronting Europe. Here was a vast con- 
tinent rich in natural resources, with 
abundant land, with a small population. 
Few feudal left-overs complicated life. 
No dead hand reached out from the past 
to perpetuate parasitic vested interests 
and embitter social relations — at least not 
to the degree common to Europe. Class 
lines were fluid and blurred. The ever- 
present frontier provided a safety valve 
and a way of escape from the serious 
problems that did arise. Men too often did 
not have to sit down and think their own 
way through difficulties; instead, they 
could simply evade them. 

We know now that the differences be- 
tween Europe and America were never 
differences in kind; they were only differ- 
ences in degree. We know also that the 
differences between Europe and America 
are getting narrower all the time and that 
today the problems of an industrial so- 
ciety are much the same on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The days of immunity from 
hard problems and tough thinking are 
gone forever. But the heritage of easy- 
going political thinking, inherited from 
the days when Americans could afford to 
wage a heated presidential election on the 
question of whether or not the tariff 
should be raised or lowered a few notches, 
survives to this day. 

The democratic tradition, too, has beeh 
responsible in part for our reluctance to 
discuss political questions in realistic 
terms. Back in the early days of the 
Republic, before universal suffrage and 
the democratic dogma, our statesmen de- 
bated questions in a way that aided one’s 
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understanding of society, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, John Adams, John 
Taylor of Carolina spoke m teims of polit- 
ical actualities; the) discussed the real 
nature and basis of puhtical powet; they 
publicly acknowledged the decisive im- 
portance n politics of propert) interests, 
economic interests, group interests, and 
class interests But by about 1840 the 
fficthods of Jacksonian democracy had 
progressed so far in politics that the 
Whigs, representatives of the conservative 
interests, dared not say in public what 
they actually thought — that property 
should rule in society Where the Federal- 
ists dealt in actualities and candidly as- 
serted their conaictions, the Whigs were 
compelled to employ subterfuges and to 
talk as if the) loscd the common man 
When the conservative party of the coun- 
try thus dispensed with actual analysis 
and hard thinking, and no longer chal- 
lenged the liberal party of the countiy to 
meet it on real grounds, political thinking 
in both pal tics became flabby and senti- 
mental Platitudes, stcreotvpes and wise- 
cracks took the place of realistic thinking 
The hoop-la election of r 840 set the pat- 
tern of all subsequent political campaign- 
ing in this country 

The relative simplicity of out prob- 
lems, then, and the necessity of couching 
even these in easily acceptable and super- 
ficial terms, have produced a naive politi- 
cal faith The essence of this faith is a 
belief in the identity of group interests 
and the American conception of the gen- 
eral welfare or the common good. In 
America "the general wclfire" becomes 
a mystical concept. It is thought of as 
having a distinct and independent exist- 
ence, rather than as the end result of a 
rough compromismg of group interests. 
Once in a while, of course, devils in the 
form of "Wall Street” or "economic 
royalists” or labor unions arise to endan- 
ger "the general welfare ” But in the end 
these devils are exorcised. 


esi 

Democracy is thought of as minister- 
ing directly to "the general welfare,” not 
as the mcdiatmg process whereby all 
group interests are balanced. Pressure 
groups are thought to be threats to “the 
general welfare,” rather than the normal 
and natural way people have always ex- 
pressed themsclv'es m politics. A sure bet 
to wm applause from an American audi- 
ence IS to assail “pressure groups.” It 
scarcely ever occurs to an American that 
the diffeiencc between democracy and 
dictatorship consists m this: in a democ- 
racy all groups are invited to become 
articulate and active, and a method is 
provided for balancing their differences; 
in a dictatorship a few pressure groups 
capture the government, and ignore, 
silence and even persecute other pressure 
groups The idea chat that society is most 
democratic which has the greatest num- 
ber of articulate and active pressure 
groups usually comes as a distinct sur- 
prise to Americans. 

Out of this mystical notion of "the 
general welfare” has come a rejection not 
only of Marxism, but of that whole con- 
cept of the class and group struggle which 
most of the founding fathers (particu- 
larly James Madison) understood so well. 
Perhaps it is more correct to say that 
Americans ignore Marxism than that they 
reject it One cannot reject something 
unless he has thought about it, and most 
Americans have simply never given Marx- 
ism a passing thought. The average 
American even shies away from using the 
term "socialist.” Out of this ignorance 
of Marxism comes the greatest danger to 
American co-opcrition and leadership in 
the world today. It is now plain for all 
to see that the twentieth century is the 
century of the socialist revolution. But 
Americans do not yet see this, because for 
them Marxism is something that either 
docs not exist or must be ignored, or, at 
the least, played down. 

Out of this basic misunderstanding 
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comes a whole host of misconceptions. 
Fascism is thought of as an aberration, 
not as a counter-revolution to socialism. 
Socialists and Communists are put in the 
same boat and equally damned. The tri- 
timph of middle-class democracy in 
Europe is still believed possible. The polit- 
ical conflict in Europe today is believed 
to be between middle-class democracy 
and socialism, rather than between moder- 
ate socialism and extreme socialism or 
communism. It is actually believed that 
socialism can be checked by America’s 
refusal of loans and credits to socialist 
governments, whereas such a course is 
more likely to drive the peoples of Europe 
toward communism. Harry Truman and 
Jimmy Byrnes have every day to do busi- 
ness with foreign statesmen whose basic 
political philosophy is either "revisionist” 
or "orthodox” Marxism, but it is doubt- 
ful if either Truman or Byrnes has ever 
in his life given one serious thought to 
the Marxian philosophy. The Marxists 
understand our basic point of view, which 
they characterize as "bourgeois,” but we 
do not understand theirs. This is not to 
say that all American statesmen should 
embrace Marxism, but it is to say that 
American statesmen of the mid-twentieth 
century who fail to understand Marxism 
do so at their own and their country’s 
peril. 

V 

America today has no first class theo- 
retical thinkers in politics. Even the 
learned journals have until recently dealt 
almost exclusively with the legalistic, the 
scholastic, the structural approach to 
politics; they have resisted the dynamic, 
the social, the functional approach to 
political theory. 

Even now, in the midst of a decided 
trend toward collectivism, at about the 
dead center of a century which will be 
known as the century of the socialist 
revolution, America has no socialist 


thinkers of first rank — one is tempted to 
say that America has no socialist thinkers 
at all. For a half century the British 
Fabian intellectuals have been preparing 
for the present by anticipating and ration- 
alizing the future, but we have in America 
no comparable group of thinkers. Our 
political intellectuals have simply abdi- 
cated their chief function. For what in 
the name of heaven is a political intelleff 
tual good for, if not to anticipate and 
rationalize the future? 

If we Americans want to learn about 
the revolution of our day, we may, to be 
sure, read something about it in American 
periodicals, but the articles are invariably 
written by Europeans — a Francis Wil- 
liams, a G. D. H. Cole, a Julian Huxley 
or a Harold Laski. And it is significant 
that the most pretentious book by 
America’s most famous publicist of the 
mid-twentieth century. An Inquiry into 
the Princil>lcs of the Good Society by 
Walter Lippmann, is an anachronistic 
and indefensible identification of freedom 
with the free market, long since departed 
from large parts of the world .md cer- 
tainly from many areas of American 
economic life. 

American political thought, saturated 
as it is with eighteenth century rationales 
and formalisms, has done next to nothing 
in exploring the part played by the ir- 
rational in politics and human conduct. 
This has been a field left almost entirely 
to the Europeans — to Stendhal, Dostoev- 
ski, Nietzsche, Bergson, Freud, Pareto, 
Sorel, Thomas Mann and a host of others. 
Now as Max Lerner has pointed out, there 
is an enormous difference between the 
recognition of the role of the irrational 
and the glorification of it. And if, as 
Lerner believes, the necessary task of our 
age is to discover a resolution between 
the role of the irrational and the demands 
of social rationality, then we Americans 
have certainly shirked our intellectual 
responsibilities. 
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VI 

We are, to be sure, on our way to 
greater political maturity. Our scholarly 
journals in political science contain more 
and more articles that integrate politics 
with business, agriculture, labor. In tbe 
field of history, disciples of Frederick J. 
'Jurner and Charles A. Beard are busy 
analyzing the bases of sectional and class 
conflict. 

We must, however, be careful not to 
over-emphasize these gains. Our political 
scientists and their learned journals still 
stress constitutional, legal, structural, ad- 
ministrative problems. Most of our his- 
torians still refuse to act on the Turner 
or Beard concepts, however much they 
may accept them in theory. A glance at 
a list of American historical publications 
in any given year will show that Ameri- 
cans who write history still prefer politi- 
cal narrative, personal history, biography. 
As Manning J. Daucr has pointed out, so 
little actual spade work has been done — 
there has been in fact so little collecting 
of election returns down through town- 
ships, wards, and precincts, and so little 
analyzing of these against economic and 
social backgrounds — that when young 
Arthur M. Schlesinger announced that 
Jacksonian democracy was primarily 
Eastern, urban, and proletarian rather 
than the product of the frontier, Ameri- 
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can historians did not know whether 
Schlesinger was right or wrong! 

Now if this confusion exists among 
the scholars, what shall we say of the 
laity? For the laity, these functional ideas 
have scarcely penetrated at all. The great 
majority of our practical politicians and 
ordinary citizens still operate within a 
framework of political mores utterly 
separated from today’s economic and so- 
cial realities. For instance, the stock in 
trade of a political conservative consists 
of moth-eaten stereotypes like “eternal 
verities”; “the sanctity of the Constitu- 
tion”; “that government is best which 
governs least”; “you cannot by legisla- 
tion repeal the law of supply and de- 
mand”; and so forth. The stock in trade 
of a politic.al liberal continues to be 
humanitarian uplift. 

We are, of course, being educated — 
scholars and laity alike — by the inexor- 
able flow of events; two world wars and 
their consequences; the Great Depression 
of the 1530's; the hard realities of con- 
temporary foreign politics; the tide of 
anti-imperialist revolt and socialist revo- 
lution in Asia and Europe. But are we 
being educated rapidly enough to deal 
intelligently with the world in which we 
are now a leader? 

The most important race in the world 
today is the race between American 
political education and catastrophe. 
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The American Type: 

Strengths and Weaknesses 

BtUCB BliVCfl) editorial director of the New Reptiblic, has 
spent a lifctiine studying the United States and writing about 
Americans. In this present essay Mr. Bliven points out that the 
canard about the degeneradon of the “younger generation" was 
emphatically refuted by the conduct of American soldiers in the 
war. Furthermore, he believes diat the general public responded 
to wartime demands with a remarkable unanimiQr. At the same 
time he is disturbed by developing class antagonism and our in- 
ability to eliminate racial tension. 


The war, which has produced so many 
things 'either good or bad, has had one 
result that can only be called good. It 
has put an end to an anxious debate, 
which had lasted for several decades, 
about the American character. We forget 
this sort of thing rather easily, and so 
it is hard now to recall that for a good 
many years before 1941, many of our 
supposedly best thinkers had been busy 
telling us that the American character, 
unfortunately, had decayed. 

For this, they explained, several things 
were responsible. For one, we had been 
made soft, spiritually and physically, by 
too much easy living — the automobile 
was ruining our legs, and canned food 
out teeth. The prohibition experiment had 
destroyed our respect for law and order, 
or what there was left of it. The auto- 
mobile, furthermore, in conjunction with 
other causes, had ruined our morals and 
contributed to the unfortunate pheno- 
menon that the younger generation had 
lost all respect for its elders. The dis- 
cipline of the home had collapsed. The 
authoritarian father had gone to join the 
dodo. The American, we were told, was 
now a materialist to the last degree. He 


was devoted to gadgets of all kinds, at 
the expense of his soul. Magazines were 
filled with beautiful advertisements prais- 
ing Things and in the effort to acquire 
Things we had lost all sight of ultimate 
values. In short, we were in a Bad Way. 

This was a sobering indictment, except 
that it has turned out, pretty largely, to 
be false. American soldiers have now 
proved on the battlefield beyond any 
question, just as they did a quarter of a 
century ago, that they are as brave as 
the soldiers of any other country in the 
world or any of past history. Indeed, one 
can argue that our soldiers are braver, in 
a special sense, than those of some other 
countries, for they have not been indoc- 
trinated with some particular point of 
view until they have become unthinking 
automats. A German soldier who has 
been trained out of all common sense 
until It is his dearest wish to die for 
Hitler can hardly be said to show as 
much courage as an American soldier 
who has not been propagandized for any- 
thing in particular but knows it is his 
job to go out and cake a risk of losing 
his life. To say this does not mean, of 
course, that the American soldier doesn’t 


From “The War and tlie American Character,” by Bruce Bliven, Return to Freedom, edited 
by Thomas H. Johnson. Copyright, 1944, by G. P. Putnam's Sons, Inc. 
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know he is fighting for democraqr against 
its enemies He does know it, but not 
because it has been parroted to him until 
all his power of judgment has been lost. 
Speaking as one who has often urged 
greater political indoctrination by the 
American army, and still believes it would 
be desirable, I should like to go on record 
as feeling that if we have to choose be- 
tween the comprehensive tutelage of the 
Nazis and the American disregaid of 
political education, I should piefer the 
latter 

At any rate, the American soldier is all 
right He is, in a famous phrase, "just 
sort of automatically wonderful ” He is 
resouiceful, courageous, possessed of a 
high degree of initiative, the best me 
chanic in the world, and his actions are 
founded on a solid core of common sense 
which sets him oif from the hysteria so 
often found, for example, in the Nazi 
army. 

But the soldiers, after all, constitute a 
special group m the community They 
consist for the most put of joung men, 
in sound physical hcaltli, men who might 
reasonabl} be expected to lepiesent the 
best and most altruistic elements in the 
community What about the rest of us> 

Any candid appraisal of the American 
character must list a scries of faults as 
well as of viitues As a people we are 
volatile, meicurial, shoit-tempered, self- 
ish, self-indulgent We aie also — and this 
IS no contridiction — geneious, sympathe- 
tic, practical, resourceful, persistent. 
Naturill), among I3j,ooo,ooo people 
there aic ill possible attributes, and some 
of these are more conspicuous at certain 
times ind places than others 

This IS noticeably true of civilians m 
wartime There is no doubt that some of 
us are behaving very badly. When the 
government has rationed such things as 
food and gasoline, black markets have 
promptly sprung up (Probably the ex- 
periment with prohibition has helped to 
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make us somewhat less law-abiding than 
we would otherwise have been.) Many of 
us have been terribly slow to realize the 
mortal danger in which this country was 
placed by Hitler’s attempt to conquer 
the whole world, an attempt that came 
within a hair’s breadth of succeeding; 
only a few months before Pearl Harbor, 
the House of Representatives failed by a 
single vote to disband the American 
army. In spite of government admoni- 
tions to buy nothing if we can possibly 
avoid It, department-store sales have re- 
cently soared to an all-time high. Some 
of us have not hesitated to play partisan 
politics even at the considerable risk of 
interfering with the war effort. Both 
workers and employers have on occasion 
thought more of their selfish advantage 
than of speeding up production of war 
materials. Many people contmue to travel 
unnecessarily even after the government 
has asked them to stay at home. 

Yef 1 cannot help feeling that, on the 
whole, this IS the dark side of a picture 
that IS predominantly bright. I should be 
surprised if throughout the entire country 
the gasoline chiselers and the conscious 
patrons of other black markets constitute 
more than ten or fifteen per cent of the 
total population All over the country, 
war bonds have been bought m amounts 
exceeding the quotas set Compulsory 
military service has been resisted only by 
a mmute percentage of the individuals 
called In almost ill cases, a conscientious 
sciuple against bearing arms has been 
alleged as a reason, and there is no doubt 
that in a majority of instances this has 
been a genuine factor In no part of the 
country has there been even the possibil- 
ity of draft riots such as were seen during 
the American Civil War In fact, the 
more one studies the past history of this 
nation, the more one is impressed by our 
present degree of unanimity. 

The average comfortable middle-class 
person who has stayed at home dunng 
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this war has little conception of the hard- 
ships that have been endured by large 
numbers of people who are more directly 
concerned with war problems. Millions 
of farmers are working desperately from 
early dawn until late into the night try- 
ing to maintain production with less help 
than ever before. Factory workers travel 
long distances to and from work in over- 
crowded vehicles, spend many hours on 
the job, and come home to inadequate 
housing and shortages of food and all 
types of equipment. To be sure, the 
farmer is getting better prices, and the 
worker higher wages, than in the recent 
past; but even so the average man on the 
farm or in the factory has a total annual 
income, at which most well-educated 
middle-class citizens would turn up their 
noses. One of the disturbing things about 
America in wartime is the developing 
class hostility which seems to be creating 
a gulf between trade-union members and 
their families, on one hand, and the rest 
of the community on the other. Trade 
unions certainly have their faults, but 
usually these faults are by no means so 
serious, or so important in relation to the 
whole trade-union movement, as the anti- 
union propaganda would indicate. There 
is a failure of information here — a failure 
of the unions to manage somehow to tell 
their story to the middle class and a fail- 
ure of the middle class to realize that the 
workers on the whole are loyal American 
citizens, with substantially the same out- 
look and ambitions as themselves. 

Another disturbing fact about our 
character in wartime is out inability to 
do away with race prejudice even in the 
midst of a war for democracy, a war 
against Nazi ideas, of which the superior- 
ity of one race is the foremost. Some 
people believe that in recent times racial 
tension in America has actually Increased. 
I am not aware of any reliable evidence 
that this is true; but whether increasing 
or not, race prejudice, founded on com- 


plete voodoo without the slightest basis 
in scientific fact, continues to be shock- 
ingly large. On the other hand, there is 
perhaps ground for optimism in the fact 
that a more determined fight against this 
prejudice is being made than ever before. 
For the first time we have federal laws 
and regulations on this subject; and even 
though they are widely nullified in prac- 
tice, it is a gain that they have been put 
on the statute books. 

What are the chief facts about the 
American character as distinct from those 
of other nationalities? Obviously, any 
generalization will be too sweeping. Not 
all the people in any country are alike. 
There are Americans who have what are 
commonly called British or Greek or 
Swedish characteristics, without having 
a drop of the blood of those races, and 
there are people in England, Greece or 
Sweden who would fit the description of 
a typical American. It is in the light of 
such reservations that the following re- 
marks must be read. 

First of all, of course, comes our 
famous national sense of humor, that 
characteristic which every nation in the 
world claims for itself and is inclined to 
deny to the citizens of all other countries. 
It is a truism to say that our humor con- 
sists of exaggeration whereas that of the 
British consists of depreciation, of under- 
statement, This comparison should not 
be pressed too fat, however; nowadays the 
sort of American humor developed by our 
radio comedians, for instance, would 
seem to be a polyglot affair, drawing on 
the resources of all the European cultures 
but imparting to them an authentic, un- 
mistakable American flavor. With tKe 
international circulation of American 
movies, radio programs and magazines 
(the Reeder’s Digest for example is now 
published in six or seven languages in- 
cluding, I believe, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Arabic, and Chinese) it is quite possible 
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that the world’s humor may eventually 
be internationalized, with a flavor more 
predominantly American than any other. 

Our people are incurably optimistic. 
This fact is neither to our credit nor dis- 
credit; it has grown out of our occupying 
an empty continent in which, naturally, 
nearly all human institutions have grown 
bigger — and sometimes better — with the 
passage of years. This is perhaps why 
almost nobody in America took seriously 
the plain fact that at one time we were 
in extremely serious danger of losing the 
war, so that during the first two years of 
the struggle our complacency was one of 
the great handicaps to our military opera- 
tions. Every time we won a success on 
the battlefield many hundreds of persons 
called up and canceled their Red Cross 
appointments as blood donors, apparently 
in the belief that the war was all over. 
Any sort of pessimistic attitude about the 
future of Western civilization is looked 
upon by the average American as a sort 
of intellectual exercise, with no conceiv- 
able reality behind it. I know a public 
lecturer who noav and then goes about 
the country speaking before women’s 
clubs on the future of civilization. He 
takes a gloomy view of it, and he reg- 
ularly has the experience, after telling 
several hundred Helen Hokinson ladies 
that the future of the human race is dark, 
of having twenty or thirty of them come 
up and tell him that they "enjoyed your 
message so much.” One wonders what 
"message” he could possibly bring them 
that they wouldn’t enjoy. 

Another truism about the Americans 
is that we are highly opportunistic and 
practical. Citizens of other countries — 
Great Britain for example — are forever 
being horrified by our impatience with 
tradition and with all precedents, whether 
legal or cultural. There arc certain peo- 
ple — good examples are sometimes found 
among the Latin Americans — who feel 
that once you have written a beautiful 
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paper program looking toward future 
improvement, you have accomplished 
something of importance. Americans care 
little for paper programs and are satisfied 
to work on an ad hoc basis. I suggest that 
this may have had something to do with 
the quarrel between the United States and 
the rest of the world during the twenty 
years when America was not a member 
of the League of Nations. In part, this 
was of course the result of isolationism on 
our part, and an isolationism which has 
had unhappy consequences for ourselves 
and for the world. But it may also have 
been in part the result of a feeling that 
when the United States was really needed 
to help solve the affairs of the world, we 
would respond to the call regardless of 
whether or not we had definite legal 
commitments to do so. Vl'e had done this 
before in 1917, and quite possibly many 
practical Americans felt there was no 
reason to worry about our doing it again. 
It is not at all surprising that the most 
characteristic American philosophy, and 
the only formal one toward which we 
have made any serious contribution, is 
pragmatism. More than any other people 
in the world, the Americans are inclined 
to feel that truth is relative, that what- 
ever works is true, and (this is not of 
course a part of pragmatism) the end 
justifies the means. I am not now saying 
that such a philosophy is a desirable one, 
but only that it exists, in the United 
States, 

I find that many of my intellectual 
friends are horrified by certain aspects of 
the war. They are shocked for one thing, 
by the commercial advertising which 
seeks to wave the flag, or to claim that 
the products of the advertiser are playing 
an important part in winning the war— 
a claim which, unhappily, has in some 
cases been proved to be false by govern- 
ment investigations which were simul- 
taneous with, or even preceded, the adver- 
tising in question. My friends also are 
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shocked by the exploitation of the war 
in Hollywood publicity, as for example 
in the case of the movie starlet who 
undertook to kiss every soldier in an army 
camp, and only gave up the endeavor 
after having embraced almost goo of 
them. 

I also deplore these things. It is easy 
to imagine the capital that is made of 
incidents like this in the propaganda 
activities of our enemies in Germany and 
Japan. One thing to say to my intellectual 
friends is that perhaps they were self- 
deceived, earlier, about the cultural level 
of the country as a whole. Perhaps they 
have been trying to apply to all Ameri- 
cans standards that have never been 
reached, except by a minute minority, in 
any country. 

The boastfulness of Americana has be- 
come a byword around the world. I am 
not sine that it is as serious as it is often 
described, but in so far as it does exist, 
I think there is a logical and not dis- 
creditable reason. No doubt it is a mis- 
take to push too hard the influence of 
the frontier and the pioneer aspect of 
American life, yet they are important. 
In the frontier community, people are 
judged by their appearance or what they 
say of themselves; everyone is a stranger; 
no one knows how rich, well-bred, or im- 
portant your ancestors were, unless you 
tell it yourself. Moreover, in a world 
where towns are constantly growing, new 
land is being taken up, and a continent 
is being put under cultivation, there are 
important reasons for emphasizing the 
fact that your country and your town are 
a success, and that you yourself are by 
no means a nonentity. Some things in 
American life which seem otherwise in- 
explicable, and are disagreeable to the 
more sensitive souls, can, I think, be 
explained on this basis. 

1 mentioned earlier the fact that many 
people, before the war, expressed deep 
apprehension regarding the moral fiber of 


America. In one special aspect, public 
expression of this attitude continues, 
though how sincerely, it is impossible to 
say. There are those who express the fear 
that our old spirit of self-reliance is dead, 
that we have learned to turn to 'Washing- 
ton for everything, and that "Washington 
itself has suffered a partial moral paraly- 
sis, in that it is filled with thousands of 
"bureaucrats” more concerned that tfi? 
red tape is properly wound and unwound 
than that things get done. The more 
pessimistic of these critics would have 
you believe that the American character, 
and the American institutions with it, are 
now in the process of breaking down. 

This picture seems to me enormously 
exaggerated. I do not doubt that many 
things have been and are seriously wrong 
in Washington, but this is a picture which 
requires correction from another point of 
view. In the first place, most of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the United States are 
hostile to the present administration in 
Washington and are looking for every 
opportunity to exaggerate the weaknesses 
and mistakes there, while they say little 
or nothing about the numerous good jobs 
that are done. They talk about “long- 
haired professors” who are trying to run 
the United States, overlooking the fact 
that many hundreds of leading business- 
men of the country have patriotically 
gone to Washington and at heavy personal 
sacrifice are doing many of the things of 
which the press complains as being the 
product of crackbrained theorists who 
"never met a payroll.” The press more- 
over disregards the fact which Mr. A. G. 
Mezerik pointed out not long ago, that 
very frequently, when one of the "long- 
haired professors” gives up his position ih 
Washington, he is immediately deluged 
with offers of jobs, at $z;,ooo or $;o,ooo 
a year, in that very realm of private busi- 
ness which is supposed to scorn so deeply 
the incompetence of the academic mind. 

Another point to remember is that if 
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public business is sometimes wasteful and 
inefficient, the same indictment is true of 
private buaness. I could recite, if anybody 
wanted m hear it, a long list of occasions 
on w^h some of the largest and most 
jmppnant business firms in the country 
•tve made ridiculous blunders — blunders 
quite as serious as those attributed to the 
bureaucracy in 'Washington. 

* In summary, if the American character 
is far from being as perfect as our Fourth- 
of-July orators have pretended, it is also 
very much better than is suggested by the 
harsh things said about it by its detrac- 
tors. The war has proved that the anxious 
fears about us expressed a few years ago 


were, in the main, false; when it comes to 
the final values of courageous and devoted 
manhood and womanhood, the Americans 
of this day arc the equal of any other 
people throughout all history. Moreover, 
the American character is malleable in the 
extreme. Perhaps the most important les- 
son the world has learned in the past fifty 
years is that it is not true that "human 
nature is unchangable.” Human nature, 
on the contrary, can be changed with the 
greatest ease and to the utmost possible 
extent. If in this lies huge potential dan- 
ger, it also contains some of the brightest 
hopes that We have for the future of 
mankind. 


Freedom and Responsibility 

Carl Becker in this selection from Freedom and Respon- 
sibility in the American Way of Ufe provides historical back- 
ground for understanding the influences which have shaped the 
American character. It is significant that this eminent historian 
should couple the words "freedom” and “responsibility.” There 
is little doubt that in the future, if we desire to maintain individ- 
ual freedoms, we shall have to assume individual responsibility 
for their survival. “Hitherto our freedoms have been the lavish 
gift of the country we inhabit; we can preserve them only by 
our own effort. . . .” From now on to remain a political democ- 
racy and to achieve a democratic society Americans will have to 
make a conscious choice and a deliberate effort. 


'When I had the signal honor of being 
invited to give these lectures, I was in- 
formed that the terms of Mr. Cook’s 
bequest permitted me to choose any sub- 
ject within the general field of "Ameri- 
can institutions and their preservation.” 
This opened to me a sufficiently wide 
field, but it seemed to me that the first 
series of lectures, instead of dealing with 
any particular American institution, 
might properly he devoted to those broad 


general rights or freedoms upon which 
our system of government rests, and 
which, according to the Declaration of 
Independence, all just governments exist 
to secure. This subject seemed all the 
mote appropriate in view of the fact that 
for some years now half the world has 
been engaged in the desperate task of 
combating an alien system that in theory 
denies, and in practice would destroy, all 
of the rights and freedoms which are es- 


Repcinted from Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Ufe by Carl E. Becker, 
by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1945 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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sential, not only to the democratic way of 
life, but to any way of life that can 
rightly be called civilized. It seemed, 
therefore, both timely in itself and suited 
to this occasion to devote these lectures 
to the general subject of "Freedom and 
Responsibility in the American Way of 
Life.” 

But, it may be asked, why not confine 
the discussion to Freedom in the Ameri- 
can Way of Life? "Freedom” is an attrac- 
tive word, and freedom itself is a fine 
thing. We all love our freedoms. Why, 
then, inject into the discussion the tire- 
some word "responsibility”? No doubt 
some people welcome responsibility, but 
most of us would perhaps just as soon not 
be burdened with it. In any case, our 
rights and freedoms are enumerated in the 
Federal and state constitutions, but do 
the constitutions enumerate our duties 
and responsibilities? Well, there is, to be 
sure, no Bill of Responsibilities in our 
constitutions, but a careful reading of 
them will disclose the annoying fact that 
for every right or freedom that they con- 
fer they impose, implicitly if not explic- 
itly, a corresponding obligation or respon- 
sibility. 

Two examples will suffice to make this 
clear. The Connecticut Constitution of 
1818 contains this statement: "Every 
citizen may freely speak, write, and pub- 
lish his sentiments on all subjects, being 
responsible for the abuse of that liberty.” 
Here a freedom is defined and conferred 
— ^freedom of speech and of the press; but 
it is conjoined with a responsibility — 
responsibility for the abuse of that free- 
dcttn. Again, the Federal Constitution 
contains this statement: “Treason against 
the United States, shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. No person shall be convicted of 
treason, unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court.” Here an obli- 


gation is imposed — the obligation to be 
loyal to the United States; but it is con- 
joined with a right — the right of not 
being punished for disloyalty except in a 
court of law and on specific evidence. If, 
then, we examine our constitutions look-j. 
ing for our rights, we shall find thei^ 
but we shall also find, in the case of each 
right, some responsibility inconveniently 
intruding to limit it. 

I have therefore united freedom and 
responsibility in this discussion because 
they are united in our constitutions and 
laws; but also for another and more 
fundamental reason — because the nature 
of freedom and responsibility is such that 
they cannot be discussed, still less dealt 
with, to any good purpose separately. 
Freedom unrestrained by responsibility 
becomes mere license; responsibility un- 
checked by freedom becomes mere arbi- 
trary power. The question, then, is not 
whether freedom and responsibility shall 
be united, but how they can be united 
and reconciled to the best advantage. This 
is indeed the central problem of all polit- 
ical philosophy and practice, the problem 
of the one and the many — the difficulty 
being to reconcile the desirable liberties 
of the individual with the necessary power 
of government in such a way qp to do 
justice as well as may be to the desires and 
the interests of ail individuals and classes 
in society. 

There is, needless to say, no universally 
valid rule for- solving this fundamental 
problem; or rather, the only universally 
valid rule does not help us much in solv- 
ing it in particular cases " “rty,” says 
the French Declaration oi tnt Rights ■ 
Man and the Citizen, "consists in the 
power to do whatever does not injure 
others.” Very true. But the essei.tial que: 
tion, always difficult and somcimes im- 
possible to answer, is: What action by 
what person or persons under what spe- 
cific circumstances does injure others, or 
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so far and so persistently injure others 
that it needs to be restricted or forbidden? 
Liberty is a variable thing, appearing in 
different iuises at different times and to 
differeiy/ people. One man’s liberty may 
yisily^c another man's bondage. The 
French nobles in the eighteenth century 
spoke of their liberties, but for the French 
neasants these liberties were oppressions, 
an? to us they have all the appearance of 
unjust privileges. For the owners of 
English cotton mills in the 1830’s free- 
dom of contract was a cherished liberty, 
but for the anemic women and children 
who contracted to work in the mills be- 
cause the alternative was starvation, it 
was a species of wage slavery. Freedom 
of the press is a valuable liberty to those 
who publish books and newspapers, but it 
has by no means the same value to those 
who rarely take their pen in hand and 
find it rather heavier than the sword when 
they do. Freedom of speech is a capital 
asset to the vendors of patent medicines 
and the corporations offering air-blown 
stocks to the public, but such vendors 
and corporations have at different times 
been so far unable to distinguish freedom 
of speech from freedom of lying that 
their freedom had to be curbed. 

Liberty is likewise differently regarded 
by different nations. The pre-Hitler Ger- 
mans were free to do many things, but 
they were content, indeed happy, to have 
many actions I'crboten that we think 
harmless and even desirable; and, whereas 
we are apt to think the Russians enslaved, 
the Russians themselves appear to feel 
that they are freer than we are. Not long 
since, a R’ scholar said to me that 
: 'liberties that Americans prize so 
highly seem to the Russians too negative 
ro be of m’- .h use. "Your American free- 
fins,” he said, "are mostly freedoms from 
somethin)^-, whereas the Russian freedoms 
are freedoms to do something." The dis- 
tinction seemed to me a superficial one, 
since any liberty to do something implies 


a freedom from interference Tvith that 
doing, and any freedom from something 
implies a liberty to do what the doer 
might otherwise be prevented from doing. 
But what my Russian acquaintance 
meant, I suppose, is that the freedoms 
enumerated in our constitutions are 
mostly defined as freedoms from govern- 
mental interference with the activities of 
the individual, so that the American form 
of government guarantees the freedom of 
the individual, as one may say, by letting 
him alone; whereas in Russia the govern- 
ment guarantees the freedom of the in- 
dividual, not by letting him alone, but 
by seeing to it that he has a job, a place 
to live, an education, medical care, and 
other similar good things. "The real dif- 
ference,” my Russian acquaintance said, 
"is that in Russia we regard the govern- 
ment as our friend, whereas you Ameri- 
cans seem to feel that the government is 
your enemy.” 


The e.\planatlon of this traditional 
attitude toward the function of govern- 
ment and the liberty of the citizen is not 
to be found in any inherent virtues or 
defects of the Americans themselves. It 
is to be found, first, in the circumstances 
of their history, which have enabled them, 
until comparatively recent times at least, 
to get on very well with a minimum of 
governmental regulation; and, secondly, 
in their traditional democratic political 
philosophy, which, as formulated in the 
eighteenth century, was based on the as- 
sumption, among others, that the best 
form of government is the one that gov- 
erns least. What, then, were these pecu- 
liar circumstances of American history, 
and how was this historical experience 
rationalized in the traditional democratic 
political philosophy? 

On certain conventional occasions we 
rise and sing to the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, land of the Pil- 
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grim’s pride, land where our fathers died. 
No doubt there is as much symbolic truth 
in these phrases as one can reasonably 
expect to find in a patriotic hymn. But 
it is worth noting that in all the stages 
of out history our fathers, if we go back 
a few generations, mostly died somewhere 
else. We are a collection of people from 
all the nations of Europe, and even of the 
world — ^people who have in successive 
generations come here in order to escape 
oppression or to improve the material 
conditions of life. Goethe expressed this 
general feeling when he exclaimed: 
"America, you have it better!” I once 
asked a Greek who had recently come to 
this country how he liked it here. He 
agreed with Goethe. "I like it fine," he 
said. "I am a Greek Jew. So what? No 
one asks am I a Greek Jew. In America 
is everything better for poor people like 
me.” This is the essential fact; in America 
everything has always been better for 
poor people. It is this conviction, no 
doubt, that makes us a united nation, 
although by all the rules known to an 
Adolf Hitler we should be neither united 
nor a nation. Native- and foreign-born 
alike are united by the profound convic- 
tion that America has the best of it. We 
are attached to the U.S.A. less for what 
It is than for what it has to offer, less 
because of its sacred rills and templed 
hills than because it is the place in the 
world where all comers can find the best 
opportunity to do what they like and get 
what they want. In this sense it has al- 
ways been, and has always been thought 
by the peoples of Europe to be, the land 
of the free because it is the land of 
opportunity. 


In a famous passage of The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire Edward 
Gibbon said that the second century A.D. 
was "the period in the history of the 
world, during which the condition of the 


human race was most happy and prosper- 
ous." It may now be said that during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
people nf the United States enjoyed a 
greater degree of political liberty,' social 
equality, and widely based material proi^ 
perity than has ever fallen to the lot of 
any other people. This happy state was 
won, not by desperate struggles agajg{{ 
the oppressions of men, but by unremit- 
ting effort to appropriate the rich resources 
of a great and undeveloped country. That 
task could be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of governmental control and a 
maximum of individual freedom of 
thought and enterprise. It may be said, 
therefore, that our political freedom and 
social equality were the casual and lavish 
gift of nature rather than anything won 
by war or revolution or devised to con- 
form with a reasoned theory of politics 
and society. We are not on that account 
any the less attached to our form of gov- 
ernment and to the freedoms associated 
with it. On the contrary, we arc pro- 
foundly attached to them. We are 
attached to them for many reasons, no 
doubt — because they have emerged so 
naturally from the everyday experience 
of living and making a living, because 
they have for so long a time worked so 
well, because they are sustained by in- 
stinctive emotional responses and uncon- 
scious habitual ways of behaving, and 
because nothing in our history or tradi- 
tion provides us with a model of any 
other political of social system. But we 
are also attached to them because of a 
profound conviction, of which we ate 
perhaps not often aware, that the repub- 
lican form of government is, as Jefferson 
said, the only one that is not eternally 'at 
open or secret war with the natural rights 
of mankind, or at all events with those 
familiar rights and privileges which we 
regard as in some sense natural because 
by long habituation they seem to us so 
imprescriptibly American. 
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. We are much attached to our govern- 
ment and to our freedoms, but we have 
often taken them a little too much for 
|ranted as familiar and replaceable pos- 
session which we may use or abuse as the 
occa»on demands. We have been so rich 
In freedoms that they have seemed to us 
e:q)endable; we have so much the sense of 
liberty unrestrained that it often seems 
penmissikle to take liberties with our 
liberty. Our sense of freedom and of 
self-direction are ingrained, but so is 
our impulse to direct action: naturally 
enough, perhaps, since both derive from 
the same experience — the experience of a 
people who for three centuries have been 
mainly engaged in the practical task of 
subduing a virgin continent to human use 
and habitation with a minimum of gov- 
ernmental authority either to assist or to 
restrain them. To get the immediate 
practical task done with a minimum of 
palaver, a minimum of attention to red 
tape or strict rule of law or rights ab- 
stractly defined, is apt to seem to us the 
obvious because it has so often been the 
necessary procedure. Whether it has been 
a matter of clearing the forest or exter- 
minating the redskins, organizing a gov- 
ernment or exploiting it for private 
advantage, building railroads for the 
public good or rigging the market in 
order to milk them for private profit, 
establishing free schools by law or plac- 
ing illegal restraints on the freedom of 
teaching, conferring on Negroes their 
God-given constitutional rights or mak- 
ing sure they do not vote, applauding 
the Value of temperance or perceiving the 
convenience of bootlegging — whatever 
the immediate task may be, the short one, 
the ready-made device for dealing with 
it, is apt to seem to us good enough so 
long as it gets the business done. Through- 
out our history ruthlessness and humane 
dealing, respect for law and right and 
disregard of them, have run side by side; 
in almost equal degree we have exhibited 


the temper of conformity and of revolt, 
the disposition to submit voluntarily to 
law and custom when they serve our pur- 
poses and to ignore them when they cease 
to do sa 

Until comparatively recently all this 
has served us well enough. We were so 
rich that we could afford to be careless 
and extravagant. We could afford to 
exploit our natural resources with a 
maximum of waste for immediate ends 
and with a minimum of care for their 
long-time uses. We could afford to regard 
liberty and equality as complementary 
terms indicating identical values on the 
opposite sides of the same coin. We could 
assume that unrestrained individual enter- 
prise would result in the maximum pro- 
duction of wealth and in as equitable a 
distribution of it as the natural qualities 
and defects of men permitted. We could 
afford, in normal times at least, to regard 
international affairs as a formality to be 
attended to by the Secretary of State; 
and in normal times we could afford to 
take domestic politics casually, even 
cynically, as a diverting game played 
according to understood rules of rhetoric 
and melodrama — played with gusto, in- 
deed, but for low stakes that, however 
it came out and whoever won, would not 
seriously injure business or interfere with 
any man’s chance for getting his own 
back. We could afford, in short, to let 
the public business ride, trusting that if 
every man got what he could and spent 
it as he liked, the total assets and liabili- 
ties, with a generous margin left for profit 
and loss, would balance well enough in 
the final accounting. 

Although all of this has served us well 
enough in the past, unfortunately that 
happy time of imiversal prosperity, of 
careers open to talent, of the maximum 
of freedom of enterprise conjoined with 
3 minimum of responsibility, is now 
passed beyond recovery. 
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In the final revision of The Avierican 
Comvtonwedth James Bryce, a goo,d friend 
and great admirer of Americans and their 
institutions, ventured to make a prophecy; 

There is a part of tlie Atlantic where the 
westward-speeding steajn-vcssel always expects 
to encounter fogs. On the fourth or fiftli day 
of the voyage while still in bright sunlight, 
one secs at a distance a long, low, dark gray 
line across the bows, and is told tliat tliis is 
the first of the fog banks that have to be tra- 
versed. Presently the vessel is upon the cloud, 
and rushes into its chilling embrace, not 
knowing what perils of icebergs may be 
shrouded within its encompassing gloom. 

So America, in her swift onward progress, 
sees, looming on the horizon and now no 
longer distant, a time of mists and shadows, 
wherein dangers may be concealed whose 
form and magnitude she can scarcely yet con- 
jecture. As she fills up her Western regions 
with inhabitants, she sees the time .approach 
when all of the best land . . . will have been 
occupied, and when the land now under cul- 
tivation wilLhave been so far exhausted as to 
yield scantier crops even to more expensive 
culture. Although transportation may also 
have become cheaper, the price of food will 
rise; farms will be less easily obtained and 
will nejj more capital to work them with 
profit; f'.e struggle for existence will become 
more severe. And while the outlet which the 
West now provides for the overflow of the 
great cities will have become le.ss available, 
the cities will have grown immensely more 
populous; pauperism . . . may be more wide- 
ly spread; and even if wages do not sink, 
work may be less abundant. In fact, the 
chronic evils and problems of old societies and 
crowded countries, such as we see them today 
in Europe, will have reappeared in this new 
soil, while the demand of the multitude to 
have a larger sifere in the nation’s ooflcctivc 
wealth may wdll have grown more insistent. 

High economic authorities pronounce diat 
the beginnings of this time of pressure lie not 
more than' twenty years ahead. ... It may be 
the time of trial for democratic instiuitions.* 

This was in 1914. Fifteen years later 
the United States rushed into the encom- 
passing gloom of the great depression; 

• From Bryce: The American Commonwealth, 
Vol. 2. Copyright, 1893 by Macmillan and Co., 
1919 & igi; by The Msctnillan. Company; 1920 
by Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce. 


and it is obvious that the problems 1 
now confront us, apart from the a| 
tional problems created by the war,' 
in essentials those that Bryce fores 
Land is no longer to be had for the tak| 

The necessary job is no longer t^dw. 
waiting for the young man who nceljjt 
Our potential wealth is still immd ■ 
but we can no longer count on u< 
strained individual enterprise to makl 
fully available or to get it properly., 
tributed. So long as mass unemployr 
is a major social disaster we cannot an: 
to take domestic politics as a divert 
game played for low stakes; nor can 
at a time when men can fly bomb 
planes from New York to Hong Kon| 
less time than it took Ben Franklin' 
travel from Philadelphia to New Yc 
afford to ignore international politics 
the hope of living securely in isolali 
from other nations. ♦ 

We arc living in the time of press 
that Bryce foretold, and the pressure 
pears to take the form of a profoun 
disturbing paradox. Wc seem to be offc 
a choice between depression and mass 1 
employment as the price of peace, s 
total war as the price of expansion 1 
general prosperity. Are wc, then, limi 
to this choice? Can we cure one serii . 
evil only by embracing another and worse 
one? This paradox, unless it be resolved, 
will surely wreck our institutions and 
destroy our freedoms, and we cannot 
resolve it by letting things ride. Hitherto 
our freedoms have been the lavish gift 
of the country we inhabit; we can pre- 
serve them only by our own effort — only 
by a far more serious and intelligent 
attention to public affairs than we have 
hitherto been willing or found it'jnecessary 
to give to them. If we do that,' we shall 
find, I think, that it . necessary for us 
to insist somewhat less stubbornly upon 
out individual freedoms, and to recognize 
somewhat less grudgingly our communal 
responsibilities. 




